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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THIS 

OHIO  STATE  TEACHEES'  ASSOCIATION. 


PBEAM9LE. 

Ab  a  meua  of  eleratiog  the  pioftssioii  of  Teaching,  and  of  ptomotint  the  hilereets  of  soboola 
n  Ohio,  we  wfaoee  names  axe  affixed  aaeodate  onnolTeB  together  under  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

ARTICLE  I. 
This  ABBOclaUon  ehall  be  called  the  Ohio  State  Teachexe'  Anociation. 

ARTICLE  II. 
The  offloen  of  thie  Aseodation  shall  be  a  President,  twenty-one  Tloe  Pxesidents,  a  Recording 
Secaretary,  a  Cozresponding  Secretary,  and  an  EzeontiTe  Committee,  to  consist  of  seven  persons. 

ARTICLE  III. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Assoolation.    In  esse  of 
▼scancy,  or  his  absence,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  one  of  th^  Tlce  Presidents  to  ptttlbnn  the 
same  daty. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  pezfonn  the  nsnal  dndes  dsYOlving  upon 
such  officer. 

ARTICLE  V. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  oorxespond  with  associations  of  a  sbnilar 
cbaiyter,  to  correspond  with  indiTiduals,  under  the  direction  of  the  BxecutlTe  Committee.  He 
shainnirther  keep  a  ftill  copy  of  communicadons  from  and  to  him,  in  a  book  provided  for  tliat 
purpose ;  keep  such  correspondence  on  file,  and  report  his  correspondence  when  called  upon  to 
do  so  at  any  rq^ular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE   TI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  reoelTe  and  keep  all  ftmds  belongbg  to  the  Association. 

and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  orders  from  the  Chairman  of  the  ExeoutiTe  Committee.    Be  shall 

keep  a  fUthftd  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that 

purpose,  and  report  the  condition  of  the  finances  when  called  upon  to  do  so  at  any  regular  meeting. 

ARTICLE  YII. 
The  EaecutiTe  Ccmunitiee  shall  carry  into  efSect  all  orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Aasodation, 
and  shall  devise  and  put  into  operation  such  other  measusss,  not  inoonstatent  with  the  ol^Ject  of 
this  Association,  as  it  shall  dean  best.  It  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  aU  regular 
*  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  shall  appcrfnt  at  least  an  annual  meeting  each  year,  secure 
speakers,  and  arrange  busiiMBs  to  come  before  the  Association.  It  shall  keep  a  Aill  lecord  of  its 
proceedings,  and  present  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
The  ExecutiTO  Committee  shall  hold  its  first  meeting  as  soon  after  deetton  as  practicable. 
Four  members  of  said  coomiittee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business,  and  aftenrards  may 
meet  on  Its  own  s4joummflnt  or  appointment. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
AU  fiands  raised  for  the  Association  shall  be  by  voluntary  oontributkm,  and  shall  be  cacpended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  through  its  Chabman. 

ARTICLE  X. 
Any  teacher  or  active  IHend  of  education,  male  or  female,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, by  subscribing  to  this  Constitution,  each  male  member  paying  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of 
one  dollar. 

ARTICLE  XI. 
Delegates  appointed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  by  County  Associations,  whose 
oltject  tf  in  unison  with  ours,  shall  be  considered  as  honorary  members. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Associ- 
ation, and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 
i  This  Constltutbn  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  taajaritj  of  the  members  present  at  any 
reguUfr  meeting,  wiievs  notice  of  such  intended  alteration  shall  have  been  given  at  the  preceding 
regular  meeting. 
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SAMUEL  GALLOWAY,  Prmdent, 

P.  DAWLEY,  Isi  V.  Pmident,  T.  W.  HARVET.lfac.  Seardary. 

M.  D.  LEGGETT,  Cor.  Secretary.  WM.  BOWEK,  Treastarer. 
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W.  P.  KERR,  Cor.  Secretary.  L.  G.  PARSER,  Treasurer. 
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A.  D.  LORD,  Chairman. 

M.  G.  WILLIAMS,  L  W.  ANDREWS, 

RUFUS  HUBBARD,  A.  W.  DENNIS, 

H.  H.  ^ARNEY,  J.  S.  WHITWELL. 
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SAMUEL  GALLOWAY,  President 

P.  DAWLEY,  Ut  V.  President.  E.  D.  KINGSLEY,  JBec.  Secretary. 

L  W.  ANDREWS,  Car.  Secretary.  JOHN  OGDEN,  Treasurer. 


A.  D.  LORD,  Chairman. 

H.  D.  LEGGETT,  G.  R.  HAND, 

H.  H.  BARNEY,  E,  E.  BARNEY, 

T.  W.  HARVEY,  S.  S.  RICKLEY. 
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ISAAC  SAMS,  of  HilUboro',  President. 

JOSEPH  RAY,  1ft  V.  President.  JOHN  LYNCH,  Bee.  Secretary. 

P.  DAWLEY,  Cor.  Secretary.  JOHN  OGDEN,  Treasurer. 


LORIN  ANDREWS,  Chairman. 

R,  D.  HUMISTON,  DARIUS  LYMAN, 

D.  F.  Db  wolf,  L  W.  ANDREWS, 

JAMES  CAMPBELL,  C.  S.  ROYCE. 
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Sttttnlmitnni. 


TH  E  circmnstanoes  whioh  have  Ipd  to  the  estabUshment  of  this 
Journal  are  sufficiently  expbuned  in  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association.  Called  into 
existence  by  the  mandate  of  that  body,  to  meet  a  long-felt  and  often- 
expressed  want  of  the  Association  and  of  the  friends  of  the  great  cause 
in  which  its  members  are  engaged,  it  has  no  apology  to  present  on 
making  its  appearance.  A  brief  statement  of  the  sphere  which  it  is 
ntended  to  occupy,  and  of  the  objects  at  which  it  will  aim,  is  all  which 
the  oocanon  demands. 

It  18  to  be  a  Journal  of  Education,  not  a  Teachers'  paper  merely.  It 
appears  not  as  the  antagoilHI  of  any  particular  olass-of  measures  or  me» : 
it  has  no  warfare  to  wage  against  existing  institutions,  no  personal 
grievances  to  redress,  no  wrongs  to  avenge.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
pranotkm  of  sound  education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  by  all  appro- 
priate means.  It  will  labor  to  secure  an  efficient  supervision  of  the 
Common  Schools  of  the  State ;  it  will  urge  the  immediate  necessity  of 
a  thorougli  revision  of  the  School  Laws,  and  the  importance  of  digesting 
a  grand,  ocHnprehensive  school  system,  worthy  of  the  age  and  adequate 
to  our  wants ;  it  will  advocate  the  propriety  of  re-districting  the  State 
for  school  purposes,  so  that  the  districts  may  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
wanant  the  erecticm  of  a  good  school  house  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
seiiool  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  it  will  seek  to  dissominate 
eotiect  information  in  regard  to  the  construotion  of  school  houses,  and 
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their  appurte^Mices,  and  the  importance  of  placing  in  every  district  a 
"  well  fleeted  Library ;  it  will  endeavor  to  show  the  indispensable  ne- 
cessity of  a  course  of  special  training,  or  a  professional  education 
for  Teachers ;  and  will  aim  to  elevate  the  rank  of  the  Teacher  by  im- 
proving his  qualifications  and  preparing  him  to  command  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  all  who  are  worthily  engaged  in  so  noble  a  calling;  and 
to  unite  all  who  are  employed  in  the  business  of  instruction,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  e^jperience  and  improvements  of  each  may  become  the 
property  of  all. 

It  will  sympathize  warmly  with  all  who  are  earnestly  and  intelligently 
laboring  for  the  promotion  of  education,  whether  in  Common,  Union 
or  Public  Schools,  Academies,  Female  Seminaries  or  Colleges.  Its 
Editors  are  now  connected  witih  these  different  classes  of  schools ;  and 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  making  their  selec- 
tion, to  unite  as  many  of  these  interests  as  possible,  and  to  have  all 
parts  of  the  State  represented  in  the  corps.  We  feel  that  there  are  now 
employed,  in  the  various  classes  of  schools  above  named,  a  body  of 
Teachers  of  which  the  State  and  the  Profession  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed.  A  large  number  of  them  have  enjoyed  ihe  benefits  of  a 
thorough  Collegiate  education,  to  which  long  experience  in  teaching  has 
added  stores  of  priceless  worth ;  others  have,  by  their  own  exertions, 
made  attainments  and  secured  a  degree  ornental  discipline  alike  cred- 
itable to  themselves,  and  honorable  to  iheir  calling.  Among  them  are 
those  who  have  studied  each  of  tihe  other  Professions ;  others  have  devoted 
special  attention  to  some  department  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  to  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  belles-lettres,  or  metaphysics;  and  others,  still, 
have  made  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  or  the  Theory  and  Praotioe  of 
Teaching,  the  study  of  their  life. 

From  all  these  classes  of  minds  we  wish  to  secure  contributions  to 
our  pages ;  and,  while  it  is  hoped  that  the  Journal  will  contain  articles 
of  interest  to  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  and  the  philanthropist,  we  in- 
tend that  it  shall  not  be  devoid  of  interest  and  instruction  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced  Teacher.  Such  arrangements  have  been  made  ihat 
its  typographical  appearance  will  be  creditable  to  ihe  cause  it  advooates : 
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the  maimer  m  wiuch  its  pages  sball  be  filled  mviBt  deg^nd  upon  the 
fidelity  of  its  friends. 

WiUi  this  explicit  statement  of  onr  objects,  and  our  pledge  to  do 
the  ntmost  in  our  power  for  theur  accomplishment,  this  number  of  the 
Journal  is  presented  to  Teachers,  School  Officers,  and  the  friendsAf 
Education. 


(Djrin  Itnh  €m^xi'  a«BHriatiiiii. 

Thb  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  attended  in  Co- 
lumbus, on  the  31st  of  December,  1851,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1852. 
The  Association  convened  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  at  nine  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Isaac  Sams,  and  the 
session  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Anderson,  D.D.,  of  Miami 
University. 

Messrs.  T.  W.  Harvey,  E.  M.  Cotton  and  F.  G.  Adams,  were  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretaries.  Mr.  L.  Andrews,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  reported  the  order  of  business  for  the  morning 
session,  after  which  the  Constitution  was  read,  and  an  opportunity  given 
for  persons  to  unite  with  the  Association  and  for  members  and  delegates 
to  report  their  names;  after  which,  the  Chairman  read  the  Annual 
Beport  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  Chairman  of  the  Financial  Committee,  presented 
a  partial  report,  and  offered  for  adoption  the  following  resolution : 

Rescihed,  That  the  interests  of  the  Teachers  and  Schools  of  our  State 
require  that  an  Agent  should  be  employed  the  ensuing  year,  to  act  in 
the  capacity  in  which  the  Agent  has  acted  during  the  past  ten  months. 

The  resolution  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  adopted. 

AFCEBNOON   SXSBION. 

A  notice  was  reo^ed  from  Bev.  J.  A.  Caiy,  Superintendent  of  the 
Asjlnm  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Asaooi** 
tion  to  visit  that  Institution,  at  their  convenience;  which  was  accepted, 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Assodation. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Joseph  Bay ;  subject, 
"  The  Qoalifications  of  Teachers."  A  vote  of  thanks  was  retumed, 
flid  a  eopy  of  the  Addiefls  solicited  for  publication. 
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Mr.  Cowde^^,  from  the  Financial  Committee,  reported,  showing  that 
the  mount  necessaiy  to  pay  the  Agent  of  the  Association  had  not  been 
raised.  On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  contributions 
to  meet  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  from  the  committee  on  that  subject,  presented  a 
report  on  ''District  School  Libraries,"  and  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

Eesolved,  That  in  view  of  the  benefits  of  well  selected  School  Libra- 
ries, we  respectfully  request  the  Legislature  to  set  apart  a  District 
Library  Fund,  which  the  Districts  may  draw  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  youth  they  contain ;  provided  they  raise  by  taxation  an  equal 
sum  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  Barney,  G-.  Willey  and  I.  Sams  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  petition  tp  the  Legislature,  praying  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  adequate  number  of  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools. 

ETENING    SESSION. 

The  Annual  Evening  Address  was  delivered  by  George  Willey,  Esq., 
Acting  Manager  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland.  Subject,  **  Edu* 
cation — ^its  relations  to  the  individual  and  to  society."  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  returned  for  the  Address,  and  a  copy  solicited  for  publication. 


Thubsdat  Morning,  January  1,  1852. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Bev.  J.  W.  Scott, 
D.D.,  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Cowdery  reported  that  the  deficiency  named  yesterday  had  been 
made  up,  and  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Financial  Conmiittee 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Messrs.  J.  Hurty,  A.  D.  Lord,  J.  Campbell,  P.  Dawley,  G.  W.  Batch- 
elder  and  B.  F.  Humaston,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate 
officers. 

Messrs.  M.  F.  Cowdery,  G.  B.  Hand,  A.  D.  Lord,  G.  W.  Batofaet 
der  and  W.  N.  Edwards,  were  appointed  the  Financial  Committee. 

A  series  of  resolutions,  passed  by  the  Greene  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, was  read  by  the  Secretary.    The  resolutions  urge  the  import* 
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ance  of  increased  eflforfc  for  the  improvement  of  Public  Schools,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Board  of  State  Superintendents,  and  the  establishlhent, 
by  tiiis  Association,  of  an  Educational  Journal. 

Mr.  L.  Andrews,  (from  the  committee  appointed  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  Educational  Paper 
as  the  organ  of  this  Association,)  reported,  recommending  that  a  paper 
be  published  monthly,  in  octavo  form,  each  number  contai^^ing  thirty- 
two  pages,  at  one  dollar  per  year;  and  that  all  the  Teachers  of  the  State 
be  requested  to  act  as  agents  and  correspondents. 

The  whole  subject  was  discussed  at  length,  and  Messrs.  J.  K.  Kidd, 
C.  Rogers,  D.  Huffinan,  D.  Parsons,  W.  B.  Fairchild,  G.  W.  Batch- 
elder  and  A.  D.  Lord,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions and  pledges  for  the  support  of  ihe  proposed  paper. 

Prof.  I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta  College,  frt)m  a  committee  ap- 
pointed on  that  subject,  read  a  report  on  "  The  Belations  of  Schools 
and  Colleges,  and  tiheir  influence  upon  each  other. "  The  thanks  of  the 
Association  were  voted,  and  a  copy  asked  for  publication. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  presented  his  report. 

Resolutions  relating  to  the  Educational  Paper,  the  propriety  of  having 
Boards  of  School  Examiners  composed  of  Teachers,  the  subject  of 
Temperance,  and  Phonotypy  and  the  Phonetic  System,  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  morning. 

AtTSRNOOK   SESSION. 

The  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Asylum 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  presented  to  delegates  from  each  of  the  coun- 
ties re|H«sented,  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Convention 
of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  Conn. , 
1851. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President, 
Rev.  W.  C.  ANDERSON,  D.D.,  of  Oxford. 

Vice  Presidents : 

1.  6.  R.  Hand,  Obcinnati,  6.  S.  S.  Ricklbt,  Tiffin, 

2.  JosiAH  HuBTY,  Lebanon,  7.  Isaac  Sams,  Hillsboro', 

3.  M.  W.  Wheaton,  Dayton,  8.  J.  K.  Kidd,  Ironton, 

4.  M.  G.  Williams,  Urbana,  9.  E.  D.  North,  Pickaway  oo., 

5.  A.  H.  Dbummond,  Mau.  City,  10.  A.  D.  Loed,  Columbus, 
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.. .«  11.  Samuel  Hakbowdat,  16.  G-.  J.  Youkg,  Canfield, 

12.  JV.  T.  Adams,  HayesviUe,       17.  T.  M.  Hill,  Wooster, 
18.  G.W.£ATCHBLDER,Zanesville,  18.  A.  C.  Allen,  N.  Philadelphia, 

14.  I.  W.  Andrews,  Marietta,       19.  J.  Tuckerman,  Orwell, 

15.  David  Parsons,  Wellsville,     20.  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  Norwalk, 

21.  George  Willet,  Cleyeland. 

BeffirdxT^  Secretary — Charles  Rooers,  Dayton. 
Corresponding  Secretart^ — F.  Hollenbeck,  Defiance. 
Treasurer — John  Ooden,  Columbus. 

Executive  Committee: 

LoRiN  Andrews,  Chairman,  Columbus. 
H.  H.  Barney,  Cincinnati,  J.  C.  Zaghos,  Dayton, 

A.  Freese,  Cleveland,  Edward  Olney,  Perrysburg, 

W.  M.  Reynolds,  Columbus,         E.  D.  Kingsley,  Marietta. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Paper,  then  called  upon  the 
delegates  from  each  of  the  counties  represented,  for  pledges  for  the 
support  of  the  same ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  reported  pledges  for 
1200  copies. 

The  following  resolutions,  presented  by  •different  individuals,  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered  to  the 
officers  of  the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  Sandusky 
City,  Mansfield  and  Newark  R.  R.  Companies,  for  their  liberality  in 
giving  to  the  Agent  of  this  Association,  Kfree  pass  over  their  respective 
roads  during  the  past  year. 

—  That  the  Hon.  C.  R.  Doming,  W.  C.  Anderson,  D.D.,  and  M. 
F.  Cowdery,  be  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  Railroad  Companies  of 
the  State,  and  the  Ohio  Stage  Company,  and  solicit  ^  free  pass  for  the 
Agent  of  this  Association  during  the  ensuing  year. 

—  That  when  this  Association  adjourns,  it  shall  adjourn  to  meet  in 
Sandusky  City. 

—  That  the  petitions  to  the  Legislature,  for  a  Supervision  of  Schools, 
be  forwarded,  postrpaid,  to  Lorin  Andrews,  Columbus,  to  be  by  him 
laid  before  that  body. 

—  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested  to  include  the  Report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Annual  Report,  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

—  That  Lorin  Andrews  deliver  the  Evening  Address,  at  the  next 
semi-annual  meeting ;  and  W.  N.  Edwards  be  his  alternate. 
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—  That  the  entire  management  of  the  contemplated  Educational  P»> 
per  be  intrusted  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

—  That  Lorin  Andrews  be  employed  as  the  Agent  of  the  Association 
during  the  coming  year. 

ETENINO   SESSION. 

Mr.  Wm.  D.  Swan,  of  Boston,  delivered  an  Address;  si^ect,  ''The 
Teacher's  Profession."  The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered,  and 
Mr.  Swan  was  unanimously  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  President,  Mr.  Sams;  delivered  his  Yalcjiictory  Address ;  after 
which.  Dr.  Anderson,  the  President  elect,  was  conducted  to  the  Chair, 
and  addressed  to  the  Association  a  few  brief  and  pertinent  remarks. 

On  moUon,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  presented  to  the  fol- 
lowing Railroad  Companies — ^the  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and  Painesville,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  San- 
dusky, Mansfield  and  Newark,  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie,  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  and  Dayton,  Little  Miami,  Xenia  and  Springfield — ^for  convey- 
ing the  members  of  the  Association  at  half  fare,  and  the  Columbus  and 
Xenia,  at  two-thirds  the  usual  fare. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Galloway,  A.  D.  Lord  and  M.  F.  Cowdery,  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  Agent  of  the  Association  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Treasurer  was  du:ected  to  pay  any  funds  remaining  in  his  hands, 
after  the  expenses  of  the  session  are  defrayed,  to  the  Agent. 

The  Benedicfion  was  pronounced  by  the  President,  and  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned  to  meet  in  Sandusky  City,  on  the  7th  of  July  next. 

JOHN  LYNCH, 

Recording  Secretary. 


NAMES  OF  HEMBERS  AND  DELEGATES  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

AMand  County, 

Rev.  W.  T.  Adams,  Hayesville.  John  Lynch,  Ashland. 

"     W.  W.  Colmery,       '*  J.  A.  Sloan,  Orange. 

E.  M.  Cotton,  Ashland.  Miss  J.  B.  Work,    Hayesville. 

D.  G.  Huffman,  "  "     M.  C.  Kent, 
Hon.  C.  R.  Doming,         '*  **     M.  J.  Hancock, 

E.  H.  Hart,  "       .  *   "     E.  Risser,        Ashland. 

Ashtabula  County. 
A.  H.  Bailey,  Jefferson. 
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•  BuUer  County. 

W.  C.  Anderson,  D.D.,  Oxford.    J.  W.  Scott,  D.D.,  Oxford. 

Carrol  County. 
T.  S.  Cable!  Canrolton. 

Crawford  County. 
T.  C.  Bowles. 

\  Clarke   County. 

M.  E.  Holt,  Bouth  Charleston.        A.  J.  Johnson, '   Springfield. 
C.  Jf .  McWilliams,  Springfield.       Miss  M.  Johnson,         " 

Clermont  County. 

Harris  Smethorst,  Dan'l  Barber, 

N.  M.  Preble,  John  Hancock. 

Columbiana  County. 

David  Parsons,  Wellsville.  Miss  M.  A.  Nettleton,  Wellsville. 

Edward  lUgal,  "     F.  A.  Thrum, 

Jesse  Markham,  Hanover.  Mrs.  Campbell, 

Cuyahoga  County. 
Geo.  Willej,  Esq.,  Cleveland.        Miss  L.  M.  Oviatt,  Cleveland. 


i( 


i< 


'*     0.  Meech, 

"     M.  Sheldon, 
A.  W.  Price, 

P.  W.  Gardner,       Ohio  City. 
J.  M.  Smith,  Warrensville. 


i( 


<( 


A.  Freese, 
R.  F.  Humiston, 
Rev.  S.  Newberry, 
J.  H.  Rolfe, 

E.  Hosmer, 
H.  Worthington, 

Defiance  Couniy. 

F.  Hollenbeck,  Defiance.   .  W.  P.  Bacon,  Defiance. 

DeUxmare  County, 

T.  C.  O'Kane,   Delaware.  Miss  J.  R.  Eaton,  DAware. 

Miss  L.  A.  Eaton,     '*  Lyman  Potter,  M.  D.,  Berkshire. 

Erie  County. 
M.  F.  Cowdeiy,  Sandusky  City.     Miss  R.  Peintz,      Sandusky  City. 


Geo.  S.  Patterson, 
J.  Jones, 
A.  Sta^, 
T.  W.  Torrey, 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Cowdery, 
Miss  L.  A.  McElvaine, 

J.  G.  Breckenridge, 

M.  Watson, 

M.  C.  Newton, 

M.  McNeil, 
A.  H.  Barber, 
Miss  A.  Van  Fleet, 


«< 


<i 


t« 


»( 


M.  Farroll, 

B.  Bondilli, 

M.  Lockwood, 

F.  Jennings, 

S.  Horton, 

M.  Hull, 

A.  Robinson, 
Robert  Wetherill, 
John  "Wilber, 
F.Hull, 

L.  E.  Walker,         MiUn. 
R.  E.  Walker, 


II 


(I 


(I 


(I 
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S.  D.  Harris, 


FrarJdin  County. 
Columbos.       D.  C.  Pearsol^     Columbus. 


W.  M.  Reynolds,  D.D., 
Prof.  A.  Sssick, 
Almou  Samson, 
A.  I).  Lord, 
W.  Mitchell, 
Jobn  Ogden, 


W.  B.  Fairchild,  Xenia. 

N.  McDonald, 

A.  Amjx, 

A.  Cline, 

D.  W.  Gilfillan, 

A.  J.  Nelson, 
Miss  Johnson, 
Mias  Anderson, 
Mrs.  Weade, 
Jona.  Douthett, 

B.  P.  Ooode, 


(I 


(( 


t( 


(I 


«< 


(< 


(I 


<< 


K 


G.  Schmeltz, 
Miss  A.  C.  Mather, 

"     H.  S.  Carter, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord, 
Miss  C.  E.  Yates, 
Mr.  Goldriok,       Franklinton. 


Greene  County. 

D.  Gish,  Xenia. 

W.  F.  Pelham, 

W.  S.  Bratton, 

W.  R.  Read, 

J.  B.  Pennell, 

Miss  Parry, 

Miss  Freeman, 

Miss  McClelland, 

A.  Austin, 

G.  Parry, 

J.  S.  Witherow, 

Geauga  County. 

Job  Fish,  Chardon. 


it 


(< 


<i 


<( 


tt 


(I 


(( 


(( 


(« 


t( 


A.  C.  Tyler,  Chardon. 

Hamilton  County. 
H.  H.  Barney,  Cininnnad.  E.  Longley, 


Cincinnati. 


G.  R.  Hand, 
T.  Rainey, 
F.  G.  Adams, 


<c 


(I 


(* 


L.  A.  Hine, 
Miss  Mary  Atkins, 


II 


(< 


Highland  County. 
I.  Sams,  Hillsborough. 

*  Huron  CourUy. 

F.  Newman,  Norwalk. 

Knox  County. 

J.  A.  Reed,  Mt.  Yemon.  R.  R.  Sloan,  Mt.Temon. 

H.  Fixby, 

Lake  County. 
8.  T.  Bancroft,  8.  C.  Warren. 

M.  P.  Sherwood,  Unionyille. 

Licking  County. 


L.  P.  Rose,  Granville. 
Mrs.  £.  Rose,      " 

Celia  Minott,  Elyria. 


Rev.  N.  C.  Coffin,  Jackson. 

Lorain  Counift. 

J.  Oatman,  Myna. 


i 
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Lucas  County, 

A.  H.  Drammond,  Manmee  City.    H.  S.  Comager,  Esq.,  Maunfee  City. 
Oscar  Wtite,  M.D.,* 

Madison  Ccmnty. 
0.  Goldrick,  London. 

Marion  County, 
Miss  Haft,  Marion.  W.  L.  TirriU,  Marion. 

a    ^  Medina  County. 

W.  P.  Clark,        Medina.  F.  G.  Thompson,  Medina. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Clark,      *' 

Mahoning  County, 

S.  W.  Gilson,  Canfield. 

Montgomery  County, 

R.  C.  S.  Reed,     Dayton.  M.  N.  Wheaton,     Dayton. 

Jas.  Campbell,  **  J.  C.  Zachos,  •* 

W.  N.  Edwards,        '•  A.  J.  H.  Hoover, 

J.  Espy,  Miamisburg.  J.  Reed, 

W.  Espy,  Centreville.  Sarah  Keeler, 

A.  Fenner,  Dayton.  Rebecca  Keeler, 

J.  W.  Hall,  "  WiUiams  Pryor, 

Chas.  Rogers,  'V 

Morrow  County. 

D.  Reese,.  Chesterville. 

Miami  County, 

D.  C.  Orr,  Piqua.  G.  Barnes,  Piqua. 

Muskingum  County. 

G.  W.  Batchelder,  ZanesvUle.         Miss  L.  Brush,  Zanesville. 
G.  C.  Eaton, 

Ottowa  County, 
Jas.  Alexander,  Port  Clinton.        J.  H.  Magmder,  Esq.;  Port  Clinton. 

PrsUe  County. 

L.  M.  Morrison,       New  Paris.  J.  T.  Hawley,         Eaton. 

Miss  E.  Boumall,  ''  J.  S.  Bamett, 

E.  M.  Morrison,             "  John  V.  Campbell, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Morrison,     **  Jas.  M.  Gilmer, 

Richland  County. 

Chas.  S.  Royce,      Plymouth.  Miss  J.  Cook,         Mansfield. 

C.  Larrimore,  Shelby.  Mrs.  Dickey, 

W.  Baughman,        Lexington.  Mrs.  Lucy  Oldfield, 

Miss  M.  B.  Tracy,  Mansfield. 

Ross  County. 

T.  C.  Heame,     ChUlicothet  Miss  J.  M.  Smith,  Chillicothe. 

Rev.  S.  Findley, 
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Seneca  CourUy, 

Kev.  F.  Gibbs,         Tiffin.  S.  A.  Kelsey,       Tiffin. 

•*     S.  S.  Rickley,     '*  Aaron  Schuyler,  Republic. 

J.  N.  Freeman,  *'  Peter  Schuyler, 

C.  C.  Nestleroade,       **  Mrs.  A.  Schuyler, 

Stark  County. 

T.  W.  Harvey,  Massiflon.  P.  Dawley,  Massillon. 

•J.  8.  Fisher,  "  Miss  E.  Robinson, 

Warren  County, 

J.  C.  Lansing,     Lebanon.  Miss  M.  A.  Wilson,    Lebanon. 

L.  A.  Smith,  ''  **     E.  L.  Silvereon, 

J.  Hurty,  "  "     M.  E.  Dill, 

Mias  D.  A.  Jeffers,   **  "     J.  Williams, 

Washington  County, 
Pmof.  I.  W.  Andrews,  Marietta.      John  Stanley,  Marietta. 

Wayne  County. 
Miss  M.  F.  Wilson,  Dalton.  J.  0.  Taylor,  Wooster. 

Wood  County. 

A.  D.  Wright,  Penysburg.  C.  M.  Gates. 

E.  Okey, 

Michigan. 

Hon.  Lra  MayheVi  Monroe. 

New  York. 
Lra  Patchin,  Livonia. 

Massachusetts. 
W.  D.  Swan,  Boston. 

Pennsylvania 
T.  A..  Walker,  Allegheny  City.       D.  M.  Warren,  Philadelphia. 


'^t  EB|ffirt  nf  tlji  €xtnlm  €mmi\itt 

or   THE 

STATE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION,   FOR  1851. 


In  acoordanoe  with  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  makes  the  following 
report  of  its  doings  during  the  past  year. 

The  Committee  commenced  its  labors  with  three  principal  objecta  in 
view :  First,  to  grow  up  a. strong  publi^sentiment,  which  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less  than  aH  educational  system  which  will  afford  to 
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every  child  in  the  State  a  proper  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  de< 
velopment ;  second,  to  recommend  to  the  towns  and  cities  of  tlie  State, 
the  adoption  of  the  Union  School  system ;  and,  third,  to  improve  Teach- 
ers, and  elevate  the  Profession  of  Teaching. 

It  is  hoped  that  something  has  beeii  done,  dnring  the  past  year,  to 
advance  each  one  of  these  important  objects.  The  Committee  has  se- 
cured the  delivery  of  more  than  two  hundred  practical  educational 
addresses,  to  large  assemblies  of  citizens,  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 
The  minds  and  hearts  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  citizens  of  Ohio, 
have  been  appealed  to  and  influenced  by  the  truths  presented  and  illu»> 
trated  in  these  evening  lectures.  In  addition  to  this,  three  thousand 
Teachers,  who  have  been  assembled  in  the  Institutes  during  the  past 
year,  and  whose  love  for  their  Profession  has  been  thereby  increased 
and  their  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  our  Common  Schools  has  been 
quickened,  have  gone  out  as  efficient,  intelligent  missionaries,  into  three 
thousand  distinct  fields  of  labor,  better  qualified  not  only  to  teaek,  but 
also  to  preach,  school.  Through  these  instrumentalities,  it  is  hoped 
that  much  has  been  done,  and  that  much  more  will  be  done,  for  the 
education  and  elevation  of  a  strong  public  sentiment,  which  will  demand 
*'  a  school  system  for  our  State,  unparalleled  for  the  liberality  of  its 
proTisionB.  the  wisdom  of  ito  measures,  aud  the  harmony  and  efficiency 
of  its  operations." 

About  seventy  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  have  established 
free  graded  schools ;  and  of  these,  more  than  fifty  have  been  organized 
within  the  past  three  years  by  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  1849,  **  for 
the  better  regulation  of  Public  Schools  in  cities,  towns,"  &c.  Although 
the  unparalleled  success  which  has  attended  the  establishment  of  Union 
Schools  in  Ohio,  is  very  encouraging'  to  the  friends  of  education ;  yet 
it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
remaining  towns  in  the  State,  whose  educational  interests  imperatively 
demand  the  immediate  organization  of  free  graded  schools.  In  these 
towns,  there  remains  a  great  missionary  work  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  the 
interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  Teachers  of  Ohio,  to  see  that  this 
work  is  thoroughly  and  efficiently  performed.  During  the  past  year, 
thirty  towns  have  been  visited,  and  their  citizens  have  been  publicly 
addressed  upon  the  advantages  and  economy  of  the  Union  School  system. 
Some  of  these  towns  have  aJready  organized  Union  Schools;  and  several 
others,  it  is  believed,  will  soon  follow  their  good  example. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fieict,  that  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  many  of 
our  Union  Schools  have  been  ^eatly  impaured  by  the  contracted  views 
and  illiberality  of  school  officers  and  citizens.    Some  good  has  been 
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aocmnplished,  it  is  hoped,  bj  visitB  to  such  schools,  and  by  the  deliyery 
of  adtimses  to  parents  and  citizens. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Ezecative  Committee,  during  his  itinerancy,  col- 
lected some  statisties  in  reference  to  ezpenditares  for  schools  in  towns 
and  dties,  which  it  may  not  be  ^  of  place  to  insert  here.  Ten  towns 
have  been  selected  for  comparison,  five  of  which  have  well  organized 
free  graded  schools;  the  other  five  depend  upon  nnclassified  district 
schools  and  private  schools,  for  the  education  of  their  children.  At  the 
time  these  statistics  were  collected,  there  was  not  a  private  school  in 
either  one  of  the  five  towns  in  which  there  were  Union  Schools ;  but  aU 
the  pupils  attended  the  Public  Schools;  and  these  Public  Schools, 
"  good  enou^  for  the  richest  and  cheap  enou^  for  the  poorest,"  af- 
forded, free  as  the  air  of  heaven,  to  every  child,  the  (^portunity  of 
acquiring  a  thorough,  systematic,  and  comprehensive  English  education. 
In  refinenoe  to  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  unclassified  schools  of 
the  other  five  towns,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  accordance  with  all 
past  experience  in  such  schools,  it  was  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
citizens  of  those  towns,  that  it  was  both  deficient  in  quantity  and  de> 
feetive  in  quality.  The  sum  affixed  to  each  town  is  intended  to  include 
all  expenditures  for  educational  purposes,  except  for  Collegiate  in- 
struction: 


Free  Union  Scbools. 

1 

Popnla-    Annual 
tion.   1  Expendi- 
ture. 

t 

Undaasified  Schools. 

* 

Popula-  Annnal 
tion.     Expen- 
diture. 

Toledo 

3708 
3979 
6984 
2098 

13193 
3374. 
461*. 

Springfield 

lit.  Yernon 

Steubenyille 

Wooster 

Mansfield-  ->•..«>- 

4911          S5670 

Portsmoath ••• 

Sandusky  City 

Oaiitmi  ■■■>■■•>■■■■■ 

3677            4940 
6004            5700 
2788           3750 

HiiAflillon....''. 

3347    ;        2820 

3510            5060 

• 

,! 

t 

20,516 

'    $16,252 

20,890       $25,120 

The  passage  of  the  law  of  1849  and  the  organization  of  so  many 
Union  Schools  under  it,  constitute  a  bright  era  in  the  educational. his- 
tory of  our  State.  These  schools  have  greatly  elevated  the  Profession 
of  leaching,  by  furnishing  so  many  permanent  and  lucrative  situations 
for  Teachers,  and  by  requiring  of  them  a  much  higher  order  of  qualifi- 
cation. They  are  largely  supplying  the  place  of  Normal  Schools,  and 
are  annually  sending  out  well  qualified,  professional  Teachers  into  the 
other  schools  of  the  State.  They  are  the  model  schools  of  their  various 
localities,  and  are  rapidly  introducing  to  the  favorable  notice  of  Teachers 
and  citizens,  the  best  met&ods  of  teaching  and  classifying  pupils.     Fi- 
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nally,  thej  are  the  fcnrenumer,  a  kiad  of  John  the  Baptist,  crying  in 
the  wilderness  and  making  the  paths  straight,  for  that  more  glovioufi  and 
oomprehensive  system  of  universal,  free  education,  vhich,  before  many 
•moons  shall  wax  and  wane,  like  the  impartial  dews  «f  heaven,  will  diBtill 
its  blessings,  alike  generously,  npog^very  son  and  daughter  of  this 
broad  State. 

In  order  to  elevate  the  Profession  of  Teaching,  the  Committee  haii 
principally  relied  upon  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes.     Probably 
no  instrumentality,  in  so  short  a  time  and  at  so  little  expense,  can  effect 
so  great  and  extensive  a  work  for  the  improvement  of  Teachers,  as  well 
conducted  Institutes.     In  the  outset  of  its  labors,  the  Committee  found 
the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  holding  Institutes,  was  the  impossibility 
of  scouring  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  and  experi- 
enced Lecturers  to  take  charge  of  them.     The  most  of  the  Teachers  in 
the  State,  who  could  thus  be  profitably  employed,  were  constantly  and 
necessarily  engaged  in  their  own  local  fields  of  labor.     In  order  to 
supply  in  some  small  measure  this  deficiency,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex. 
Committee  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  leave  his  *' pleasant  school"  and 
generous  patrons,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  this  work.    In  February, 
a  circular  was  issued  to  Teachers  aad  friends  of  education,  calling  for 
aid  in  the  Institutes  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  spring ;  and  a  like  call 
was  made  during  the  summer,  in  order  to  secure  help  for  the  Fall  In- 
stitutes.    In  both  instances,  the  appeal  of  the  Committee  was  heartily 
and  generously  responded  to  by  a  noble  band  of  men  and  women,  who, 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  threw  themselves  resolutely  into 
the  work.     Puring  the  year,  application  was  made  to  the  Committee 
for  aid,  for  forty-five  Institutes,  b^fc  it  was  found  utterly  impossible  to 
supply  all  with  the  desired  assistance  at  such  times  as  would  be  con- 
venient ;  and  hence  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  cause  of  education, 
several  of  the  proposed  Institutes  could  not  be  held.     Several  counties, 
such  afl  Stark,  Mahoning,  Crawford,  Seneca,  Ashtabula,  and  Huron 
and  Erie,  were  unaided  by  the  Committee  with  Lecturers  from  a  dis- 
tance, because  it  was  well  known  that  they  contained  within  themselves 
Teachers  who,  from  their  experience  and  qualifications,  could  success- 
fully instnict  in  their  Institutes.    Nor  were  the  Committee  disappointed 
in  the  result,  for  in  no  cc^unties  have  more  spirited  Institutes  been  held. 

Below  is  a  table  containing  the  statistics  of  forty-one  Institutes,  held 
in  Ohio  during  the  past  year. 
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A  fine  spirit  and  great  harmony  prevailed  in  the  Institutes.  The 
Teachers  generally  seemed  to  be  actuated  with  that  earnestness,  which 
characterizes  ^lose  who  feel  they  have  a  great  work  to  do.  There  was 
a  profound,  abiding  convicti(Mi  in  the  minds  of  tho^ Teachers,  that  poli- 
ticians had  too  long  and  too  much  neglected  the  greatest  interest  of  a 
Republican  State — ^the  proper  training  of  the  rising  generation.  This 
same  conviction  is  firmly  fastened  in  the  minds  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Ohio's  best  citizens.  There  is  a  wide-spread,  hopeful  anticipation,  ex- 
tensively prevalent  in  our  State  at  this  time,  of  efficient  action  in  &vor 
of  education  by  the  next  General  Assembly,  the  first  to  convene  under 
the  New  Constitution.  Should  the 'Legislature  fail  to  satisfy  these 
just  expectations,  a  strong  public  sentiment  will  be  grievously  outraged. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  Institutes,  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed  in  favor  of  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  educational  interests, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent  and  four  or  more  District 
Superintendents.  It  is  the  undoubted  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of 
Teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  our  State,  that  one  Superintendent 
cannot  do  the  great  work  which  ought  to  be  done.  The  experience  of 
your  Committee  during  the  past  year,  has  dearly  demonstrated  how 
puny  must  be  the  labors  of  any  one  man,  compared  with  the  great  edu- 
cational work  which  might  be  done  and  which  ought  to  be  done,  in  tfae 
**  great  State  of  Ohio,"  composed  as  it  is  of  eighty-eight  counties,  divi- 
ded into  twelve  thousand  School  Districts,  and  containing  within  its 
borders  eighteen  thousand  Teachers  and  one  million  of  children.  The 
more  your  Committee  has  extended  its  labors,  and  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  real  educational  condition  of  the  State,  the 
greater  has  appeared  the  mighty  educational  work  which  mtist  be  done. 
Our  Legislature  has  wisely  piUvided  for  a  thorough  supervision  of  the 
works  of  public  improvement.  The  corps  of  supervision  on  these  works, 
consists  of  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  about  forty 
Superintendents,  and  ten  Kesident  Engineers ;  and  these  officers  are 
employed  at  an  annual  expense  of  not  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars. 
But  how  insignificant  are  the  pecuniary  interests  involved  in  our  works 
of  public  improvement,  when  compared  with  the  countless  stores  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  wealth,  which  are  annually  developed  in  our  various 
institutions  of  learning,  and  profitably  invested  in  the  eiq)anding  minds 
and  cultivated  hearts  of  the  future  citizens  and  rulers  of  this  great 
Commonwealth !  And  yet  only  a  paltiy  sum  of  six  or  eight  thousand 
dollars  is  asked  for  the  supervision  of  the  great  educational  interests  of 
the  State ;  and  that,  too,  when  in  addition  to  the  vast  intellectual  and 
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moral  oonsiderations  inyolved,  not  l«ss  than  one  million  of  dollars'  are 
ffluraally  expended  for  the  support  of  our  Public  Schools. 

But  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age  asks,  What  can^ese  Superin- 
tendents do  to  adva^lpe  the  interestfi  of  general  education  in  the  State  V 

First :  They  could  deliver,  or  secure  to  be  delivered,  in  every  part 
of  the  State,  practical  educational  addresses;  and  public  sentiment  might 
be  enlightened  as  to  the  necessity  apd  importance  of  the  complete  and 
harmonious  development  of  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
of  every  child ;  and  the  Qt>d-given  right  of  every  son  and  daughter  of 
the  State,  to  such  a  development  of  its  powers,  might  be  forcibly  illus- 
trated and  powerfully  impressed.  The  immense'  injuty  to  pupils  and 
schools,  whicly  results  from  irregularity  of  attendance  and  want  of  pun<^ 
toality,  might  be  portrayed ;  parents  might  be  earnestly  exhorted  to 
frequently  and  regularly  visit  the  school ;  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  efficient  and  friendly  cooperation  of  Parents  and  Teachers  might  be 
clearly  demonstrated. 

Second:  A  Teachers'  Institute  might  be  annually  held  in  each 
county  of  the  State,  under  the  auspices  of  these  Superintendents,  and 
the  great  mass  of  Teachers  might  thus  be  rendered  better  qualified  for 
the  performance  of  their  responsible  duties :  especially  important  would 
it  be,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  Teachers,  that  they  have  not  merely 
cold  intellect  to  strengthen,  but  that'the  gushing  sympathies  and  the  warm 
afieetions  of  their  pupils  are  to  be  cultivated  and  exercised ;  ai|d»  above 
all,  that  love  of  right  and  abhorrence  of  wrong  are  to  be  constantly  and 
systematically  taught  by  eveiy  true  Teacher. 

Third :  There  will  be  expended  in  Ohio  during  the  coming  year  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
sefaool  houses ;  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  that  sum  will  be  worse  them 
watUd  in  the  building  of  ill-ventilated,  uncomfortably-seated,  incon- 
Teniently-ansnged,  and  improperly-heated  school  edifices.  The  Supep- 
intendents,  by  awakening  an  interest  upon  thS  important  subject,  and 
by  disseminating  needed  information  in  reference  to  school-house  archi- 
ieetote,  mi^t  not  only  save  annually  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
Stttte,  bat  the  disastrous  consequences  arising  from  improperly  con* 
Bfcructed  school  buildings,  resulting  frequently  in  disease  and  death, 
m^t  in  a  great  measnre  be  avoided. 

Foorih :  The  citizens  of  a  large  number  of  towns  and  villages  in  the 
State,  coiuld  easily  be  induced  to  organize  Union  Schools.  The  Super- 
inteiidentfl,  by  visiting  such  towns  and  delivering  addresses  upon  the 
advantages  and  peculiarities  of  free-graded  schools,  might  do  an  im- 
portant educational  work. 
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Fifth :  These  men  might  prepare  the  way  for  that  oomprehensiye  and 
liberal  system  of  Normal  Schools,  which  we  now  so  mnch  need,  and 
which  our  edtwiltional  interests  will  soon  imperatively  demand. 

Sixth :  The  present  condition  of  the  country  District  Schools  of  the 
State,  urgently  demands  the  labors  of  a  Board  of  Supervision.  The 
great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  State,  especially  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  farmers,  must  and  will  receive  all  their  school  training  in 
these  schools  ;  yet  it  is  a  lamentalffe  feust,  that  of  those  pupils  who  at- 
tend only  the  rural  District  Schools,  not  more  than  one  in  ten  becomes 
sufficiently  qualified  ia  the^elements  of  an  English  education,  to  receive 
even  a  certificate  to  tiach  a  Oommon  School.  Noble  and  praiseworthy 
eflR>rt8  have  been  made. during  thi  last  few  years  to  advany  the  interests 
of  agriculture  in  Ohip ;  and  during  the  past  year,  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  wisely  and  economically  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  County  Agricultural  Fairs,  and  a  State  Fair.  The  principal 
tendency  of  these  Fairs  has  been  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  stock  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  chickens.  Is  it 
not  now  time  for  the  Legislature  to  put  into  operation  instrumentalities . 
which  will  improve  the  children  of  these  same  farmers  ?  All  the  Agri- 
cultural Fairs  which  time  and  money  can  hold,  will  never  elevate  our 
agricidturists  to  that  high  position  of  influence  and  character  which  is 
eminently  their  due,  unless  these  farmers  and  their  wives  and  their  sons 
and  th^ir  daughters,  are  first  so  developed,  intellectually  and  morally, 
that  thejr  may  be  distinguished  as  well  for  their  clear  heads  and  large 
hearts,  as  their  hard  hands  and  strong  arms. 

An  absolutely  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  permanent  and  proper 
improvement  of  the  country  schools,  is  an  enlargement  of  the  School 
Districts.  In  brief,  some  of  4ile  many  advantages  of  an  enlargement  of 
School  Districts,  would  be— a  better  classification  of  pupils ;  a  less  fre- 
quent change  of  Teachers  and  text-books ;  more  system  and  skill  in  the 
methods  of  Teaching  and*  governing ;  a  much  less  expenditure  of  money 
for  the  same  amount  of  instruction ;  longer  sessions  of  the  schools ; 
Teaching  would  become  a  permanent  employment ;  Teachers  would  be 
better  qualified,  and  pupils  at  fourteen  years  of  age  would  b^  made 
better  scholars  than  now  at  twenty. 

Surely,  there  could  be  no  more  eoonomical  expenditure  of  money 
than  for  the  employment  of  .zealous,  practical  men  to  go  into  every 
township  in  Ohio,  and  clearly  demonstrate  the  importance,  economy  and 
practicability  of  the  enlargement  of  School  Districts.  The  work  should 
be  done  immediately.     The  longer  the  delay,  the  greater  will  be  the 
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difficulty  of  acoomplishing  the  object.  Each  miserable  apology  for  a 
school  bouse,  erected  in  one  of  these  small  districts,  will  be  a  standing 
argament  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  dt^lfe,  against  the 
enlargement  of  districts  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  schools. 
A  powerful  inducement  for  the  early  and  vigorous  commencement  of 
this  work  of  supervision  is, .  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
State  are  ready  and  anxious  to  adopt  liberal  measures  fbr  the  improve^ 
ment  of  their  schools.  As  far  as  the  elevation  of  schools  is  concerned, 
the  Legislature  and  Teachers  have  ever  been  more  slow  to  enact  and 
recommend,  than  the  people  to  receive  and  adopt. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Comnfiitee  gnttefully  acknowledges 
the  selfHsacri^ing  efforts  of  the  nobl%hearted  Teachers  and  friends  of 
education  who  have,  so  frequently  and  so  generously,  with  their  coun- 
sels and  their  labors,  aided  him  in  the  performance  of  his  responsible 

duties. 

LORIN  ANDREWS, 

Chairman  of  £x.  Cbmmittee. 
Columbus,  December  80,  1851. 


•  9^^'* 


W^fA  ^n\[  \a  our  %m'i 

Can  the  Ohio  Joubnal  o?  Education  render  any  further  service  to 
the  cause  of  Popular  Education,  than  merely  to  record  the  procee4ig^ 
of  our  State  and  County  Teachers'  Associations,  and  note  such  changes 
and  improvements  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  m^de  in  the  school  laws 
and  the  school  organizations  of  the  State  f 

Shall  it  aim  only  at  a  &ithful  histoty  of  what  is  transpiring  in  educa- 
tional interests  in  our  midst ;  or,  shall  it  also  take  the  great  questions 
and  principles  connected  with  Universal  Education,  and  by  deliberation  j^ 

and  discussion,  by  arguments  and  illustrations,  bj  analysis  and  synthe- 
ffls,  endeavor  to  make  them  '*  household  words"  and  household  truths.  . 
with  all  classes  and  conditions  of  our  citizens  ? 

Shall  the  Journal  seek  simply  to  disseminate  in  Ohio,  what  the  ex- 
perienoe  of  older  communities  and  states  has  adjudged  safe  and  expedi> 
ent ;  or,  shall  original  investigations  and  newly-developed  truths,  come 
sparkling  with  illumination  from  its  pages  ? 

Shall  the  Journal  periodically  reiterate  the  vain  glorious  assertion, 
that  the  Teacher's  Profession  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank  in  society. 
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without  reference  to  scientific  attainments  or  moral  worth ;  or,  shall  the 
necessity  of  eftreful,  patient,  protracted  culture  for  the  Teacher  be  urged, 
with  such  foBQp^md  earnestness,  as  will  silence  all  claims  to  respect  for 
our  calling,  not  founded  on  merit  ? 

These,  and  similar  reflections,  arise  in  our  minds  as  we  are  about  to 
embark  in  our  Editorial  career ;  and,  perhaps,  the  language  and  form 
of  stating  them,  may  have  already  indicated  our  preferences  as  to  the 
character  and  course  of  the  Joumat. 

We  confess,  we  shall  not  be  satisfied,  either  widi  the  paper  or  our- 
selves,  if  the  Journal  shsil  only  so  decently  conform  to  the  usages  of 
the  organs  of  sonw  other  associations,  as  merely  to  note  the  actual 
progress  which  is  made,  and  fupish  such  items  of  gencipd  interest  as 
will  place  it  above  the  censures  of  its  friends,  or  the  ridicule  of  its  op- 
ponents. We  trust  that  the  Educational  History  of  our  State' is  to  be 
placed  upon  more  enduring  records  than  the  pages  of  our  Journal.  We 
confidently  hope  that  the  deliberations  of  our  legislative  councils  and 
the  statute  books  of  our  State  will  contain  it — ^that  the  municipal  regu- 
lations of  the  cities  and  villages  of  our  country  will  contain  it — that  the 
enduring  structures  which  may  be  erected  all  over  the  land,  and  dedi- 
cated to  knowledge  and  virtue,  will  contain  it ;  and,  more,  tiiat  it  shall 
be  written  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  parents,  children  and  youth  of  the 
land,  for  all  time  to  come. 

While  space  may  be  given  to  items  of  immediate  interest  and  encour^ 
agemettf'to  the  Teacher,  and  to  those  who  labor  with  us,  we  hope,  still, 
tl^  the  Journal  may  labor  faithfully,  unremittingly,  successfully,  for 
the  establishment  of  great  principles ; — ^for  the  inculcation  of  the  great 
truth, 'that  the  greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  our  State,  with 
reference  to  all  its  great  inteslBts,  is  to  make  the  present  generation,  so 
far  as  practicable,  and  all  future  generations,  so  far  as  human  sagacity 
and  human  exertion  can  do  so,  properly  cultivated  and  erdtghtened, 
and  so  cultivated  and  enlightened  as  to  escape  the  burdens,  the  suffer- 
ings and  crimes,  which  now  accompany  ignorance  over  the  land. 

Teachers,  and  Friends  of  Education  :  it  is  a  high  privilege  to  labor 
and  make  sacrifices  for  great  principles,  at  any  time ;  especially  is  it  so, 
for  principles  which  are  as  intimately  and  directly  connected  with  the 
happiness  of  individuals  and  society  as  those  of  Universal  Education. 
When  we  remember  that  each  individual,  of  all  the  millions  which  God 
has  created,  has  indestructible  sources  of  happiness  to  be  developed, 
and  a  destiny  to  accomplish,  beyond  the  power  of  the  imagination  to 
conceive,  how  ought  we  to  be  pained  to  witness  such  general  neglect  of 
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cnltnrof  and  such  privation  and  degradation  as  result  from  this  neglect ! 

How  joyfully  should  we  put  forth  any  exertions  that  may  make  those 

with  us  and  around  us,  and  the  millions  who  may  come  mfter  us,  secure 

from  the  gloom,  the  imbecility  and  the  oppressive  burdens  of  ignorance  ! 

M.  F.  c. 
Sahdusky  Gitt,  Jan.  1852. 


For  the  Mtt  Journal  of  Education. 

#rilngi(  unit  3Slmmlngti« , 

In  our  beet  schools,  these  two  sciences  are  beginning  to  receive  that 
attention  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  But  these,  like  some  other 
bomches  of  Natural  Science,  are  in  danger  of  receiving  the  unmerited 
appellation,  "  rfry,"  unless  scholars  are  provided  with  the  requisites  for 
their  successful  prosecution.  A  good  text-book,  it  is  true,  is  of  inesti- 
mable value,  but  a  well  selected  cabinet  of  minerals  is  not  less  valuable ; 
it  is  as  indispensable  to  the  student  in  Geology  or  Mineralogy,  as  good 
apparatus  and  a  laboratory  to  the  student  in  Chemistry.  With  such 
aid,  these  sciences  become  intensely  interesting  as  well  as  highly  useful ; 
but  without  it,  they  are  not  only  **dry,**  but  of  comparatively  little 
account. 

But  how  shall  the  Teacher  furnish  this  aidf — by  purchasf^?  This 
he  cannot  afford.  By  traversing  the  country  and  collecting  such  speci- 
mens as  he  may  find?  For  this  he  has  not  time.  Although  )|e'<fliay 
accomplish  something  in  each  of  these  ways,  yet  the  best  method,  un- 
doubtedly, is  by  exchanges. 

There  is  probably  no  portion  of  our  Stat^  wholly  destitute  of  such 
specimens  as  would  be  valuable  in  a  cabinet ;  and  there  is  a  sufficient 
variety  in  the  State  to  form  a  cabinet  of  no  small  value. 

By  a  little  exertion,  we  can  collect  whatever  our  locality  may  afford ; 
and,  by  exchanging  these  for  those  of  other  localities,  we  may,  each  of 
us,  obtain  a  collection  of  great  value.  The  Teachers  of  Sandusky  City 
High  School,  therefore,  propose  to  enter  into  such  a  system  of  exchanges, 
with  any  Teachers,  or  others,  who  may  feel  disposed  to  do  so.  We 
have  gypsum,  strontian,  petrifactions  and  fossils,  in  great  abundance, 
which  we  stand  ready  to  give  in  exchange. 

We  hope  our  friends  will  give  this  subject  that  attention  which  its 
importance  demands. 

A.  8. 

Sandusky  City,  Jan.  1852. 
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Eioisina  of  t|r  ^4nnl  turn. 

The  friends  of  schools — ^indeed,  every  one  concerned  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  system  of  the  State — ^will  read  with  interest  that 
portion  of  the  Governor's  Message  relating  to  the  revision  of  the  school 
laws.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  common  desire  that  this  should  be 
done,  and  we  hope  the  Legislature  will  take  the  preliminaiy  steps  to 
secure  this  object,  early ^  the  session.  A  deeply  raportant  question 
iirises  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  this  subject.  Shall  the  school 
laws  be  simply  collected,  compared,  and,  after  any  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies or  discrepancies  are  discovered  and  corrected,  be  given  to  the 
people  much  as  they  now  are,  in  a  single  chapter  of  Kevised  Statutes ; 
or,  shall  there  be  a  comprehensive  school  system  for  our  State,  struck 
out  by  some  bold  and  masterly  hand,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  spirit  of 
the  age — ^liberal  in  all  its  provisions,  and  complete,  harmonious  and 
practical  in  all  its  details  ?  While  we  believe  that  we  have  several  school 
laws  in  our  State,  as  wisely  framed  and  as  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
our  people  as  those  of  any  country,  still  we  think  that,  as  a  whole ,  there 
is  an  obvious  want  of  unity  and  completeness,  as  well  as  of  comprehcn* 
sive  plan,  in  the  present  school  system  of  the  State. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  these  important  questions  will  be  properly 
considered  when  the  subject  of  revision  comes  before  our  legislative 
co^cils. 

We  feel  certain  that  every  good  Teacher,  as  well  as  every  good  citi- 
zen, will  also  most  cordially  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor's 
Message,  relating  to  the  attendance  of  all  chUdreh  at  some  schopl  for  a 
fixed  time  during  the  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  law  may  be 
framed,  which  will  be  oppressive  to  none,  requiring  all  parents  and 
guardians  to  send  every  child  of  suitable  age,  under  their  care,  to  some 
school,  during  some  portion  of  their  early  years.  By  giving,  as  is  sug- 
gested in  the  Message,  to  the  Board  of  School  Directors,  or  some  proper 
authority,  discretionary  power  to  excuse  from  attendance,  where  the 
law  seemed  to  operate  oppressively,  we  feel  confident  that  the  law  would 
be  favorably  received  by  the  people,  and  that  a  very^large  number  of 
children,  now  destitute  of  parental  advice  and  affection,  and  of  generous 
and  faithful  guardianship,  would  Receive  at  least  some  elementary  in- 
struction, and  some  watchfulness  over  their  habits  and  morals,  at  a  period 
of  life  when  most  needed,  while  under  our  present  system  they  are 
receiving  neither. 
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Thdfc  8  another  aspect  of  this  case,  which  we  think  merits  attention. 
The  property  of  wealthy  citizens  is 'taxed  in  our  State  to  support  schools, 
and  in  several  dties  of  our  State,  to  sustain /r««  schools.  In  very  many 
cases  where  property  is  thus  taxed,  the  only  equivalent  returned  to  the 
tax-payer  is  the  additional  security  to  life,  property  and  society,  which 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  of  good  and  virtuous  sentiments,  is 
expected  to  furnish.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  most  dangerous  per- 
sons, those  without  parental  advice  and  proper  guardianship,  instead  of 
profiting  by  the  munificence  of  the  State,  frequently  devote  their  early 
years  to  dissipation,  and  thus  thwart  the  l^cnevolent  designs  of  the 
community,  in  providing,  at  the  expense  of  the  more  opulent,  for  their 
proper  training  in  knowledge  and  virtue.  Now,  we  are  decidedly  in 
&vor  of  providing,  by  equal  taxation  upoti  property,  for  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  every  child  that  shall  come  into  the  world ;  but'  we  are  equally 
strong  in  the  opinion,  that  if  the  rich  are  taxed  to  educate  poor  and 
neglected  children,  ,that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  properly 
securing  the  benefits  of  instruction  to  the  very  class  for  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rich  is  taxed. 

We  hope  such  a  provision  as  is  suggested  in  the  Message,  will  be 

incorporated  into  the  revised  school  laws  of  the  State. 

H.  y.  c. 


€m^t'  SDjtittttM. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association, 
are  making  arrangements  for  holding  a  series  of  Teachers'  Institutes 
during  the  months  of  March,  April  and  May.  It  is  hoped  that  a  greatly 
increased  number  of  Institutlis  will  be  held  in  Ohio  during  the  present 
year ;  but  in  order  to  effect  this,  there  must  be  a  very  large  increase  of 
self-denying  labor  and  active  effort  on  the  part  of  Teachers  and  friends 
of  education.  Well  qualified  and  experienced  Teachers  will  be  called 
upon  to  spare  from  their  various  fields  of  local  labor,  a  week  or  two  of 
valuable  time,  and  devote  themselves,  their  talents,  their  energies  and 
their  experience,  to  the  instruction  of  the  Teachers  assembled  in  the 
Institutes;  and  the  friends  of  education  in  each  county,  are  hereby 
earnestly  requested  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  arrangements  for 
holding  an  Institute.  In  any  county  m  which  there  is  a  reasonable 
assurance  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Teachers  will  be  willing  to  attend 
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an  Institute,  the  County  Kxaminers,  or.  the  Executive  Committee  of  a 
County  Educational  Association,  o^  a  self-oonstituted  body,  ought  to 
act  as  a  Committee  of  preliminary  arrangements.  If  Lecturers  from  a 
distance  will  be  needed,  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  should  ooi^ 
respond  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Association,  as  to 
the  most  convenient  time  of  holding  the  Institute,  and  also  apply  for 
the  requisite  number  of  Lecturers.  The  Executive  Committee  hope 
to  be  able  to  supply  all  the  Institutes  with  Lecturers,  if  application  be 
made  early.  It  is  expected  that  the  traveling  expenses  of  Lecturers 
will  be  paid ;  and  although  it  is  not  required,  yet  it  is  hoped  and  be* 
lieved  that  a  fair  compensation  for  their  labor  and  time  will  be  given 
them. 

It  is  respeetfnlly  suggested,  that  the  number  of  Teachers  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Institutes  will  probably  be  greatly  increased,  if  the  County 
Examiners  in  each  county  where  an  Institute  is  proposed  to  be  beld, 
will  announce  through  the  newspapers  of  the  county,  the  time  and  place 
of  holding  it,  and  strongly  urge  upon  Teachers  tlie  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  their  attendance,  and  also  give  notice  that  no  certificates  for 
Summer  Schools  will  be  granted  to  Teachers  until  after  the  Institute. 
In  a  large  number  of  the  counties  of  the  State«  the  County  Examiners 
occupy  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  the  Institute  with  an  examination 
of  Teachers ;  and  to  those  Teachers  who  have  attended  the  Institute, 
certificates  are  usually  granted  free  of  charge. 

It  should  be  reipembered,  that  it  will  require  much  effort  to  secure 
a  large  attendance  of  Teachers ;  and  hence,  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments will  find  it  necessary,  freely  and  frequently,  to  use  their  personal 
influence,  their  pens  and  the  columns  of  the  Press,  in  order  to  do  away 
with  false  impressions  and  excite  the  proper  interest.  Personal  solici- 
tation will  generally  have  so  much  more  influence  than  all  other  means, 
that,  if  possible,  every  Teacher  in  each  county  should  either  be  visited, 
or  addressed  by  letter. 

Inquiries  in  reference  to  Institutes  and  applications  for  Lecturers, 
should  be  addressed  to  Lorin  Andrews,  Columbus,  0. 

LORIN  ANDREWS, 

H.  H.  BARNEY, 

A.  FREESE, 

W.  M.  REYNOLDS, 

J.  C.  ZACHOS, 

E.  OLNEY, 

E.  D.  KINGSLEY, 

Columbus,  Jan.  1852. 


Execuiive 
CommiUee* 
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The  first  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  under  the  New  Constitution, 
b&s  commenced  its  session ;  and  the  members  seem  to  be  laboring  for 
the  public  good  with  commendable  assiduity.  The  legislation  of  the 
present  session  will  exert  an  important  and  lasting  influence  upon  the 
proeperity  of  the  State ;  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  that  the  same 
oalm  deliberation,  which  t^as  thus  far  distinguished  the  action  of  the 
present  General  Assembly,  will  characterize  all  its  future  proceeding^. 
Many  exciting  questions  will  be  thoroughly  dificussed ;  and  many  very 
important  laws  must  be  enacted.  A  tax  law,  to  be  framed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  is  to  be  passed ;  the  new 
Judiciary  system  is  to  be  put  into  operation ;  the  juiisdiction  of  the 
Tarious  courts  is  to  be  carefully  defined ;  and  the  salaries  of  a  large 
number  of  officers  are  to  be  fixed  by  law.  These  and  other  similar 
subjects,  which  demand  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Legislature,  will 
give  rise  to  much  discussion,  and,  in  the  tedious  arrangement  of  details, 
will  occupy  a  large  share  of  time  and  attention.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  these  absorbing  topics,  which  are  not  only  really  important, 
but  in  the  final  disposition  of  which  so  many  men  of  influence  and 
talent  are  personally  interested,  will  abstract  m^ch  interest  and  atten- 
tion £nom  other  equally  weighty  matters.  There  is  very  great  danger 
especially,  that  mere  partisan  disputes  will  give  rise  to  much  discussion 
and  will  occupy  so  much  time,  that  the  great  interests  of  education  will 
be  somewhat  neglected.  The  history  of  past  legislation  proves  that 
much  more  time  and  money  have  been  spent  in  devising  means  to  pun- 
ish crime  than  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  is  among  the  probabilities,  that  the 
present  Legislature  ^1  give  much  more  attention  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Judiciary  system,  by  which  wrings  are  to  be  redressed  and  crimes 
punished,  than  to  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  a  system  of 
education,  by  which  alone  can  the  children  of  the  State  be  reared  up  in 
the  possession  and  practice  of  such  principles  of  virtue  and  intelligence, 
that  they  will  hereafter  frown  upon  the  perpetration  of  wrong  and  shun 
the  commission  of  crime. 

Another  discouraging  feature  of  the  present  is,  that  the  friends  of 
education  appear  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Legislature, 
without  any  eflfort  on  their  part,  will  do  what  is  right  and  proper  and 
necessary,  for  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  education. 
There  never  was  so  strong  a  public  sentiment  in  Ohio,  in  favor  of  pro- 
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gressive  legislative  action  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  now ;  and  yet 
to  the  eye  of  the  superficial  observer,  the  power  and  prevalence  of  that 
sentiment  are  almost  entirely  concealed.  If  the  Legislature  fails  to 
satisfy  the  just  and  confident  expectations  of  the  friends  of  education, 
then  will  be  heard  the  deep-toned  complamings  of  an  outraged  public 
sentiment ;  but  now  there  is  the  deceptive  quiet  which,  in  the  physical 
world,  precedes  the  terrible  convulsions  of  nature^ 

But  there  are  brighter  sides  to  the  picture.  The  signs  of  the  times, 
in  many  respects,  are  truly  encouraging.  Gov.  Wood,  in  his  Annual 
Message,  (an  extract  from  which  is  contained  in  this  number  of  the 
Journal,)  takes  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  education  of  ciU  our 
youth,  and,  in  strong  language,  expresses  the  noble  sentiments  of  a  true 
statesman  and  philanthropist. 

A  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  appear  to  enter- 
tain the  best  of  feeling  in  reference  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  general  impression 
among  the  members  seems  to  be,  that  something  must  and  will  be  done 
during  the' present  session,  very  materially  to  increase  the  facilities 
for  the  education  6f  the  masses. 

It  is  believed  that  the  two  standing  committees  on  **  Common  Schools 
and  School  Lands,"  are  excellent  selections.  The  members  of  these 
committees  are  true  and  tried  Mends  of  education,  and  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  a  good  work  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
The  committee  of  the  Senate  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Rice  of  Cuyahoga, 
Rex  of  Wayne,  and  Cushing  of  Gallia ;  and  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, of  Messrs.  Plumb  of  Ashtabula,  Ward  of  Crawford,  Alexander 
of  Preble,  Hutchins  of  Scioto,  and  Ramage  of  Belmont. 

Would  that  it  were  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  remind  Teach- 
ers that  great  responsibilities  rest  upon  them ;  that  upon  their  efforts, 
in  a  great  measure,  will  depend  the  amount  and  kind  of  legislation  for 
schools,  during  the  present  session  of  the  General  Assembly ;  that,  in 
order  to  insure  prompt  legislation,  through  them  and  their  influence, 
letters  should  be  written,  petitions  circulated,  meetings  held,  speeches 
made,  and  strong  resolutions  passed  and  forwarded  to  the  Legislature. 
Teachers  are  invoked,  by  their  sense  of  duty,  by  their  love  of  their 
noble  Profession,  by  their  hopes  of  success,  and  by  their  dread  of  dis- 
appointment, to  arouse  themselves,  and  by  every  honorable  instrumen- 
tality, to  promote  the  certainty  and  insure  the  wisdom  of  legislative 
action.  l.  a. 
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Below  ib  given  the  form  of  a  Petition,  prepared  by  order  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association.     It  is  desirable  that  it  be  very  generally 
eiTCiilated  among  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and  that  the  names  of  a  large 
number  of  petitioners  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly.  Teachers 
and  friends  of  education  are  earnestly  requested  to  copy  and  circulate 
it  as  extensively  as  possible.     Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Teachers  in  Ohioj  this  Petition  ought  to  be  circulated  in  every 
School  District ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  petitioners  ought  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Legislature,  too  powerful  and  too  emphatic  to  be  long 
disregarded.     The  probabilities  now  largely  preponderate  in  favor  of 
^  efficient  legislative  action  on  the  subject  of  education ;  but  if,  at  this 
educational  crisis,  the  Teachers  remain  listless  and  inactive,  and  fail  to 
make  that  zealous  and  powerfal  effort,  which  alone  will  be  worthy  of 
tiiemselves  and  the  great  cause  in  which  they  profess  to  be  engaged, 
1^  wiU  not  deserve  success. 

The  petitions,  when  signed,  may  be  forwarded  to  Lorin  Andrews, 
Columbus,  O. :  « 

To  the  Chneral  Aseembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio : 

The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the  Ck)ant7  of ,  respeotftdly  solicit  your 

Honorable  Body  to  provide,  at  your  present  session,  some  suitable  supervision 
for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State. 

Jak  UAST,  1892. 


•  ••■ 


$tg|r  Ir^ols  in  Cittrimutt. 

A  flourishing  High  School  has  eidsted  in  connection  with  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  this  city  for  more  than  four  years,  but  it  has  constantly 
Boffisred  for  want  of  a  suitable  building.  By  a  recent  arrangement. 
Woodward  College  is  suspended,  and  the  fands  left  for  its  endowment, 
and  the  '*  Hughes  Fund,"  (a  trust  left  some  years  since  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  the  city)  are  to  be  united, '  and  both  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  High  Schools.  The  value  of  these  trusts 
is  now  more  than  $300,000,  and  the  annual  income  over  $6,000.  The 
dty  is  divided  into  two  districts,  and  two  Public  High  Schools  are  to 
be  sustained.     These  schools  are  to  be  as  nearly  alike  as  possible ; 
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both  sexes  are  taught  in  each ;  the  requisites  for  admission  and  the 
course  of  study  are  the  same. 

The  Woodward  City  High  School  is  to  occupy  the  building  lately 
used  by  the  college,  for  the  present,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  Prof. 
Joseph  B4iy,  M.  D.,  as  Principal.  For  the  Hughes  City  High  School 
a  lot  on  Fifth  street  has  been  purchased  for  $18,000,  and  a  building 
worth  some  $20,000  or  more  is  to  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible ;  the 
school  is  to  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Barney,  A.  M.,  who 
has  been  the  Principal  of  the  Central  School  from  its  commencement 
in  1847.  Both  Principals  are  aided  by  an  able  corps  of  Teachers, 
both  male  and  female.  The  salaries  of  the  Principals  were  fixed  by 
the  Board  at  $1,200,  first  assistants  $1,000,  second  assistants  $800. 
preceptress  $600. 

By  the  discontinuance  of  Woodward  College  and  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, and  the  removal  of  Miss  Coxe's  Female  Seminary,  a  wide  field 
is  left -open  for  these  High  Schools.  When  the  buildings  for  their 
accommodation  shall  be  completed,  Cincinnati  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  of  the  most  favored  cities  in  the  Union,  in  facilities  for  the 
free  education  of  its  youth.  The  two  High  Schools  will  vie  with 
each  other  in  efforts  to  merit  popular  esteem,  and  this  generous  rivalry 
will  doubtless  secure  the  most  rapid  advancement  of  their  pupils,  and 
a  vigorous  effort  for  improvement  in  all  the  lower  schools  which  are 
tributaiy  to  them.  a.  d.  l. 


We  copy  from  this  document  the  portion  relating  to  Schools  and  Gren- 
eral  Education.  It  is  worthy  of  a  candid  perusal.  We  trust  that  its 
suggestions  will  be  heeded  by  the  Legislature : 

The  6th  article  of  the  Constitution  is  imperative  on  the  General  As> 
sembly  to  provide  for  an  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throughout 
the  State.  This  is,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  which 
can  occupy  our  consideration,  or  that  of  the  American  people.  Under 
systems  like  ours,  where  the  real  sovereignty  is  with  the  citizen,  and  he 
rules  himself — ^where  government  is  upheld  or  put  down  by  the  opinions 
of  the  people,  expressed  through  the  **  self-renovating  power  of  the  bal- 
lot-box," and  not  by  violence — light,  knowledge,  intelligence,  science, 
are  essentially  necessary  to  be  widely  spread  among  the  masses  of  the 
community.  A  common  English  education  is  within  the  reach  of  all, 
and  is,  at  least,  indispensable  to  the  happiness,  safety,  and  prosperity 
of  the  State.  Experience  has  shown  that  education,  with  the  masses  of 
the  people,  afifords  infinitely  more  protection  to  liberty,  good  morals, 
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and  more  security  to  the  rights  of  others,  than  all  the  criminal  enact* 
tfBnt8  that  liave  ever  been  made,  or  prisons  that  have  ever  been  built. 

If  ire  desire  the  rising  generation  to  be  virtuous,  lovers  of  freedom, 
and  to  cherish  our  institutions^  which  we  must  soon  leave  behind ;  if 
oivilization,  intellectual  enjoyment,  substantial  refinement,  love  of  order, 
and  prosperity,  are  to  be  leading  characteristics  with  those  who  are  to 
succeed  us,  the  means  must  be  provided,  and  an  efficient  common  school 
STstem  devised.  The  youth  of  the  State  must  be  educated  and  in- 
structed in  habits  of  useful  and  industrial  pursuits ;  for  habits  formed  in 
early  life  are  likely  to  follow  to  its  close. 

'She  Constitution  has  very  wisely  provided  for  the  inviolability  of  the 
principal  of  the  school  funds,  which  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  for  the  faithful  application  of 
the  income  to  the  purposes  designed.  It  has  also  declared  that  such 
sams  shall  be  raised,  oy  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with  the  inbome  of 
the  school  trust  fand,  wiU  secure  an  efficient  svstem  of  conimon  schools 
throughout  the  State ;.  and  this  Constitution  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  have  solemnly -sworn  to  support. 

For  the  amount  and  condition  of  all  moneys  and  grants  for  school 
purposes,  the  General  Assembly  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State.  It  is  respectfully  recommended  that  every  school  district 
should  be  required  to  have  a  school  kept  in  it,  from  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber  untO  the  first  of  April,  in  each  and  every  year,  and  that  parents  or 
rairdiaDs,  and  all  others,  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  children,  should 
be  required  to  send  them  to  some  school  for  at  least  three  months  of  that 
thne,  unless  for  good  cause  excused  by  the  directors.  It  is  likewise 
suggested  that  some  method  should  be  provided,  better  suited  than  the 
one  now  in  force,  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  but  competent 
teachers,  and  those  of  unexceptionable  character. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  children,  in  the  habit  of  attending  school 
become  fond  of  it.  The  desire  to  learn  increases.  If  the  foundation  be 
laid  in  youth,  every  one  of  either  sex,  as  a  general  rule,  and  in  any  ordi- 
naiy  condition,  may  become  possessed  of  a  common  English  education, 
may  be  intelligent  and  intellectual.  There  is  leisure  sufficient  from  the 
employment  of  all,  if  the  disposition  exist.  The  General  Assembly 
might  do  much  to  improve  our  common  schools,  and  to  promote  the 
eause  of  education,  br  providing  for  suitable  libraries  in  every  school 
district,  such  as  would  be  adapt^  to  the  capacities  and  tastes  of  youth. 

In  Massachusetts,  every  school  is  furnished  by  the  State,  with  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  as  the  standard  work  of  orthography  and  pronuncia- 
tion. The  same  is  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature for  the  Empire  State. 

It  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  extant,  by 
the  learned  men  both  here  and  in  Europe :  and  its  general  use  in  our 
schools  would  break  down  all  provincialisms,  so  to  speak,  and  produce 
uniformity  and  elegance  in  the  use  of  our  language.  Words  would 
then  be  used  by  every  one  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they  are  defined 
by  that  able  lexicographer. 

Much  might  alao  be  done  by  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage  litr 
erary  taste,  by  small  aid,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
periodicals  and  newspapers  for  permanent  literary  associations,  lyoeums 
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and  clubs,  in  onr  cities  and  towns.  It  would  certainly  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  prevent  dissipation,  by  the  desertion  of  places  tending  to  inrnior^ 
ities,  and  cause  young  men  to  store  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge, 
and  elevate  themselves  in  their  own  self-dignity  and  self-respect. 

Again  I  would  say,  let  the  masses  be  educated.  Send  information 
and  the  means  of  instruction  among  all  classes  of  our  people  unable  to 
provide  it,  and  your  jails  will  become  tenantless,  and  your  penitentiary 
greatly  diminish  in  its  occupants.  The  songs .  of  riot  and  debauchery 
will  be  seldom  heard  in  your  streets,  and  your  Executive  will  escape 
the  constant  annoyance  of  parents,  wives,  and  children,  for  some  igno- 
rant and  disgraced,  but  still  cherished  object,  who  has  forfeited  his  lib- 
erty to  satisfy  the  claims  of  justice. 

My  predecessor,  in  his  last  annual  message,  among  other  things 
recommended  a  thorough  revision  of  the  school  laws.  He  remarks : 
**  The  law  which  now  professes  to  regulate  this  system  has  been  in 
force  for  many  years.  It  has  undergone  many  alterations ;  is  printed  in 
many  different  volumes  of  the  Statutes,  and  is  thus  made  difficult  to  be 
found,  and  still  more  difficult  to  be  understood  by  the  great  majority  of 
persons  whose  duty, it  professes  to  point  out.  " 

I  fully  concur  with  him  in  opinion,  and  the  entire  subject  is  earnestly 
and  respectfully  recommended  to  the  early  and  tleliberate  considera- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  full  conviction  that  the  people 
of  Ohio  will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  reasonable  burthens  that  may  be 
imposed,  in  aid  of  the  school  fund,  and  which  shall  be  faithfully  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  common  schools,  believing  as  they  justly  do,  that  it 
would  relieve  them  from  other  burthens,  in  a  measure,  which  are  now> 
levied  to  secure  the  faithful  and  prompt  operation  of  penal  laws. 


•  ^♦^ » 


ITEXS. 
A  &DLe  Unipn  School  House  has  just  been  erected  in  Troy,  Miami 
county.  It  is  seventy  feet  square,  three  stories  high,  has  <sost  from 
$8,000  to  $10,000,  is  so  divided  as  to  accommodate  all  the  depart- 
ments, from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  and  can  seat  comfort<ably 
more  than  six  hundred  pupils.  The  Schools  are  expected  to  open  on 
the  first  of  May  next.  The  Board  of  Education  wish  to  employ  a 
thoroughly  qualified  man  as  Principal  and  Superintendent,  at  a  salary 
of  $500,  $600,  $700,  or  more,  according  to  his  qualifications ;  and  a* 
male  Teacher  for  the  Grammar  School,  at  a  salary  of  $350  or  $400, 

— The  Spring  Session  of  the  Bichland  County  Teachers'  Institute 
will  be  held  in  Lexington,  during  the  week  commencing  on  the  22d  of 
Mardi. 

—  Our  friends  will  do  us  a  great  favor  by  communicating  items  of 
intelligence  in  regard  to  schools,  school  houses,  and  teachers. 

— Advertisements  and  communications  should  be  forwarded  so  as  to 
reach  us  by  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of  each  number. 


(Dl)in  ^nnnifll  of  ^Bkrutinn. 


!M.  r.  COWDSRT,  Sandoiky, 
I.  W.  ANDREWS,  Marietta, 
AND>W  VASBSB,  Clereluid. 


Blr.  leillwj'a  aJtkm 


The  Annual  E\'ening  Address,  delivered  by  George  Willby, 
J?«9.,  Acting  Manager  of  the  P-ublic  Schools  of  Cleveland, 
before  the  Ohio  State  Teachers^  Association,  Dec.  31, 1851. 

fO  W  E  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  addressing  you  upon  this 
occasion  to  the  fact,  that  it  has  happened  to  be  my  fortune  for 
a  few  years  pafit,  to  be  measurably  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  a  neighboring  City.  You  have  desired  to  show 
that  individual  exertions,  if  well  intended,  however  otherwise  of 
unpretending  character,  or  however  local  in  their  range,  would 
not  escape  your  notice  and  appreciation.  It  was  for  this,  and  not 
firom  any  expectation  that  I  should  come  prepared  to  instruct  and 
enlighten  you  upon  subjects  peculiarly  your  own,  that  you  invited 
me  to  be  present  and  remark  to  you  ttus  evening.  Accept  my  ac- 
knowledgments for  your  thoughtful  courtesy. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  pursue  a  little  further  this  line  of  per- 
sonal remark,  I  would  beg  to  say,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  discharge  this  evening,  in  any  measure,  the  obligations  I  am 
under  to  practical  teachers  for  what  little  I  may  have  gathered 
upon  subjects  of  education,  it  would  heighten  to  me,  not  inconsid- 
erably, the  enjoyment  of  this  hour.  If  the  City  which  welcomed 
you  at  your  last  meeting  in  July,  has  maintained  a  respectable 
position  with  regturd  to  educational  concerns,  it  has  been  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  in  every  important  movement,  experienced  and 
practical  teachers,  of  this  and  of  other  States,  have  been  carefully 
and  thoroughly  consulted.  After  all,  it  is  to  them,  and  to  such  as 
them,  that  mere  officials  must  go  for  light. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  to  you,  nor  do  I  know  that  you 
expect  from  me,  a  carefidly  prepared  educational  essay,  or  an 
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elaborate  discussion  of  any  single  topic.  Indeed  it  would  seem 
doubtful  if  there  were  any  proposition  broad  enough  to  comprehetfiif 
the  great  variety  of  subjecte  which  naturally  require  a  passing 
notice,  and  seem  appropriate  at  a  meeting  like  the  present.  We 
assemble  for  purposes  of  conference,  of  consultation,  of  free  and 
mutual  suggestion, — to  review  the  past,— to  refresh  ourselves 
and  each  other  with  a  recurrence  to  familiar  principles — ^to  cast, 
perhaps,  the  horoscope  of  the  shadowy  future.  What  I  have  to  offer, 
therefore,  will  be  in  the  nature  of  Educational  Remarks, — dis^ 
cursive  they  may  be,  but  it  is  hoped,  nevertheless,  that  they  will 
be  found  to  have  some  connection  with  the  objects  we  have  in 
view. 

What  is  Education  ?  And  here  I  may  as  well  remark,  that 
these  detached  and  fragmentary  observations,  will  follow  some- 
thing like  this  general  plan  : 

To  consider  what  Education  is,  as  connected  with  the  Individual, 
and  what  it  is,  or  should  be,  and  how  it  may  be  furthered  as  con- 
nected with  Systems  of  Education,  and  to  glance,  quite  superfi- 
.  cially,  at  the  educational  condition  and  prospects  of  the  world, 
our  country  and  our  State. 

What  is  Education,  then,  as  connected  with  the  Individual  ? 
This  question  lies,  obviously,  at  the  basis  of  all  educational  inquiry. 
Discussions,  however  general,  improvements,  however  comprehen- 
sive or  magnificent,  begin  and  end  here. 

We  wish  of  course  to  be  understood  as  limiting  this  inqtdry  to 
the  instruction  of  youth  as  provided  for  in  educational  institutions. 
We  are  well  aware  that  individual  education  is  something  which 
is  never  commenced  and  never  finished  in  the  Schools.  The  first 
9x;cessionsof  knowledge  through  the  senses  at  the  dawn  of  life,  and 
the  final  glimmerings  of  intelligence  at  its  close,  bound  human 
education — and  what  is  acquired  intermediately  is  the  result  of 
influences  too  various  even  to  be  enumerated.  Unaided  self- 
culture,  observation,  the  exterior  impressions  of  nature  and  socie- 
ty, have  of  course  a  leading  agency  in  personal  development. 

But  in  its  more  limited  sense,  what  is  it  to  educate  the  Individ- 
ual ?  Generally  speaking,  it  is  to  take  him  when  he  is  most  im- 
pressible, to  superintend,  promote,  and  regulate  his  development, 
to  furnish  him  with  a  suitable  variety  of  knowledge,  and  give  him 
a  right  direction  on  the  journey  of  life.  This  comprehends  all-a 
teacher  can  do -^  all  this,  however,  a  teacher  must  do,  to  frdfill 
his  trust. 

To  educate  is  not,  certainly,  to  create ;  although  in  rare  instan- 
ces where  a  deficiency  of  the  senses,  or  of  mental  structure  has 
existed,  education  in  skillful  and  patient  hands  has  almost  seemed 
creative.  But  ordinarily,  of  course,  every  human  being  is  prch 
vided  with  a  full  set  of  &cultie8,  fashioned  and  adjusted  by  a 
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skillfiil  band,  and  admirably  fitted  for  symmetrical  improvement. 
All  that  man  can  do  is  to  educate  these  faculties  as  he  finds  ihem — 
ia  draw  them  out  into  such  exercises  as  shall  endow  them  with 
health  and  vigor — ^to  chasten  such  as  unreasonably  domineer,  and 
encounife  such  as  are  naturally  feeble,  irresolute  and  inactive. 
T^^rtico  a^d  hannooy  spring  from  disprot^rtion  and  coih 
flict.  Thus  culture  does  not  create  or  superadd,  but  seeks  to 
energ^e  imd  direct  tiie  &culties  of  man. 

That  education  is  the  most  philosophic,  and  is  apt  to  be  most 
successfiil,  which  first  analyzes  man's  nature  to  see  what  it  is,  and 
then  proceeds  to  train  it  with  steady  reference  to  the  results  of 
such  analysis.  Proceeding  upon  tins  idea,  man's  nature  is  not 
unfrequently  divided  into  a  Physical,  an  Intellectual,  a  Moral  and  a 
BeligiouB  nature.  All  these  blend  with  one  another;  still  it  is  a  con- 
venient subdivioon,  and  sufficientiy  precise  for  ordinary  purposes. 
To  educate  ^ther  of  these  natures  at  the  expense  or  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  other,  is  to  produce  a  character  more  or  less  one  sided, 
angular  and  disproportioned.  To  educate  each  in  the  due  measure 
of  its  importance,  is  to  do  all  tihat  can  be  done  toward  producing 
a  perfect  specimen  of  human  nature.  With  your  permission  I 
would  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  each  of  these  subdivisions. 

First,  dien,  of  inevitable  importance  is  Physical  Education ;  yet 
is  it  not  painful  to  consider  how  mysteriously  its  importance  has 
been  disregarded  ?  There  have  been  eras  in  the  world's  history 
which  were  essentially  physical  in  their  ideas  and  tendencies. 
The  Games,  the  Amphitheatre,  the  Tournament,  the  battie  field, 
before  science  supplanted  all  other  means  of  military  renown,  all 
tended  to  exalt  the  standard  of  physical  symmetry  and  strength 
over  tlie  intellectual  and  the  moral.  Poetry  and  Romance  per- 
sonified this  spirit.  This,  as  an  intellectual  age,  has  passed  to 
the  other  extreme.  Modern  Literature  shows  it.  Bomance, 
which  catches  and  adapts  itself  with  instinctive  promptitude  to 
the  complexion  of  the  tunes,  shows  it.  It  will  never  do  for  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  present  dary^  to  be  vigorous,  robust  peo* 
pie  like  those  of  earlier  centuries.  They  must  be  highly  wrought 
mtellectual  impersonations,  and  their  faces  must  be  ^'  sicklied  o'er 
with  tlie  pale  cast  of  thought."  It  seems  to  us  that  in  educa- 
tional  assemblies  occasion  should  never  be  omitted  of  beckoning 
the  age  back  firom  this  unfortunate  extreme.  The  Ancients  had  a 
maxim  that  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  was  the  greatest  good. 
^  Sana  mens  in  sano  corpore."  They  would  have  the  one,  but 
they  would  equally  have  the  otiher.  Nothing  has  done  so  much 
to  preserve  the  physical  exceUence  of  the  aristocracy  of  England 
as  manly  exercises  at  their  Schools  and  Universities.  There  is  a 
fine  picture  in  Alton  Locke,  of  the  invigorating  sports  of  the  Stu- 
dents of  Cambridge.    In  our  own  country  it  is  gratifying  to  per* 
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ceive  that  increased  attention  is  yielded  to  this  subject.  Graceful 
and  healthful  exercises  are  being  introduced  into  our  Academies 
and  even  our  Primary  Public  Schools.  Wearying  confinement 
is  sought  to  be  avoided.  Vocal  Music  is  contended  for,  in  part, 
for  its  supposed  contributions  to  health.  Physiology  is  a  common 
study  —  requiring  this  suggestion,  perhaps,  that  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  its  introduction  into  Schools  was  to  teach  Hygiene,  not 
Anatomy,  except  so  &r  as  a  general  knowledge  of  the  human 
structure  might  conduce  to  a  more  accurate  perception  of  the 
Laws  of  Health.  Certainly  these  laws,  as  developed  in  this  beau- 
tiful Study,  are  worthy  of  having  given  to  them  a  life-long  im- 
pressiveness  by  every  variety  of  illustration  and  practical  applica- 
tion. Youth  are  not  hurried  to  their  letters  at  too  early  an  age. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  juvenile  prodigies  rarely  realize  the 
promise  of  their  youth.  It  is  beginning  to  be  seen  in  Seminaries 
of  learning  for  either  sex,  that  in  the  practice  of  graduating  young 
persons  at  periods  of  life  confessedly  immature,  the  age  has  been 
making  a  fatal  mistake.  Is  it  not  still  true  that  many  of  our 
Colleges,  especially  the  older  ones  at  the  East,  instead  of  educat- 
ing young  men,  are  educating  boys  who  if  they  ever  become  men, 
will  have  small  thanks  to  render  to  their  Alma  Mater  ?  Are  not 
the  hardiest  students,  I  mean  the  hardiest-minded  students,  those 
who  enter  upon  their  Course  of  Study  comparatively  late,  when 
their  physical  nature  has  had  opportunity  for  development,  when 
their  principles  have  become  finn,  and  their  judgment  informed, 
and  their  purpose  steadfast,  and  when  they  have  had  sufficient 
experience  of  the  world  to  understand  the  value  of  knowledge, 
and  how  to  pursue  it  most  intelligently,  and  with  reference,  as  far 
as  may  be,  to  its  uses  in  after  life.  But  this  is  a  digression.  There 
are  theerful  evidences  accruing  upon  this  subject  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation, although  there  is  doubtless  still  need  for  a  deeper,  a  more 
wide  spread,  a  more  practical  conviction  of  its  importance.  I 
leave  this  point,  however,  to  your  better  reflections  with  only  this 
remark,  so  obviously  true  that  it  partakes  of  tlie  nature  of  an 
apothegm,  that  any  learning  which  has  been  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  health,  has  been  bought  too  dearly. 

It  has  become  quite  evident,  moreover,  that  Moral  Education, 
not  occasional  and  irregular,  but  systematic  and  thorough,  is  en- 
titied  to  a  fixed  position  in  every  System  of  Instruction.  This  is 
particularly  true  with  reference  to  Public  Schools  in  larger  cities. 
Individual  Education,  of  course,  must  be  radically  incomplete 
without  a  right  development  of  the  moral  nature.  He  who  can 
have  a  class  of  youth  before  him,  montii  after  month  and  year 
after  year,  knowing  from  their  appearance  or  from  information  of 
their  drcumstances  that  they  are  debarred  of  moral  culture  els^ 
where,  needs  some  convenient  mode  of  reconciling  matters  with 
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Us  ooDScienoe)  if  he  strive  not,  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  it,  to 
plant  some  lesson  of  truth  and  virtue  in  their  youthful  hearts* 
iSow  wheat  there,  lest  the  enemy  sow  tares.  Moral  culture  under 
the  guidance  of  a  fertile  mind  may  well  embrace  an  infinitude  of 
sdbjecte.  Habits,  manners,  tastes,  so  far  as  directed  by  moral 
feelings,  the  sentunents,  courage,  firmness,  resolution,  patience, 
presence  of  mind,  industry,  perseverance,  punctuality,  the  practi- 
cal virtues  of  every  day  life,  the  love  of  nature,  of  the  beautiful, 
of  art — elevated  ideas  of  the  objects  of  life  —  to  do  good  —  to 
live  to  some  purpose — these  things  certainly  are  as  essential  to 
personal  happiness  and  personal  respectability,  as  any  lessons  to 
be  taught  from  boo^s. 

Intellectual  Education,  briefly,  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
in  the  usual  branches,  and  the  development,  incidental  or  direct, 
of  the  mental  fekculties,  fitting  one  intellectually  for  the  require- 
ments of  life. 

If  this  be  Individual  Education  —  if  it  consist  in  giving  light 
and  strengtib  and  symmetry  to  the  intellectual,  and  not  only  to 
the  intellectual  but  to  the  moral,  and  not  only  to  the  moral  but  to 
the  phymcal,  and  not  only  to  these  three  but  to  the  religious  na- 
ture of  man,  in  what  way  is  such  finished  culture  most  positively 
to  be  ensured  ? 

Our  answer  is,  that  all  things  else  are  insu£Scient  without  good 
teachers,  and  that  all  things  else  may  by  possibility  be  dispensed 
with,  urith  good  teachers.  Accommodations  never  so  splendid  may 
be  arranged,  yet  all  are  little  worth  unless  at  the  teacher's  desk 
there  be  an  intellect  radiating  light. 

Whence  are  such  teachers  to  be  furnished  ? 

In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  causes  which  elevate 
educational  interests,  elevate  the  standard  of  teachers. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  great  variety  of  influences  have 
been  at  work :  general  enlightenment  —  the  intellectuality  of  the 
age — better  compensation — the  circulation  of  mutual  intelligence 
dirough  educational  conventions,  treatises  and  papers.  A  tide 
has  set  in,  which  no  human  agencies  can  avert  or  stay. 

It  is  true  that  decided  excellence  among  teachers  cannot  be 
aniversally  expected,  any  more  than  from  the  followers  of  other 
intellectual  vocations.  Still  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  idea  of 
a  natural  tact  or  '^  nack  "  for  teaching  is  frequently  overrated. 
No  doubt  there  is  something  in  adaptedness,  but  we  suspect  that 
in  the  main,  those  thought  to  have  this  peculiar  tact,  will  be  found 
to  be  precisely  those  who  are  most  largely  distinguished  for  good 
maimers,  good  dispositions,  and  good  common  sense ;  and  if  found 
to  be  possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  profession,  we 
should  not  expect  it  to  be  regarded  as  any  serious  impediment  to 
their  ^'  natural  tact.'^ 
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We  believe  that  those  most  emulous  of  elevating  tiie  standard 
of  teachers,  are  beginning  to  lay  greater  stress  on  Superior  Educa- 
tion—  on  high  attainments,  ranging,  in  all  possible  cases,  quite 
above  and  beyond  what  is  expected  to  be  taught.  No  knowledge 
is  so  isolated  but  it  has  some  connection,  near  or  remote,  and 
nearer  than  is  often  thought,  with  all  other  knowledge.  Aside 
then  from  the  fact  that  possession  of  general  acquirements  em- 
powers the  teacher  to  pour,  incidentally,  much  valuable  knowledge 
mto  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fiict  that  he 
himself  will  be  more  at  home  in  the  lower  departments  of  any 
branch,  who  is  familiar  with  the  higher.  Practically,  it  is  con- 
ceded, this  does  not  invariably  happen ;  but  the  proposition  is  at 
all  times  theoretically  and  presumptively  true.  We  would  say, 
however,  if  indeed  it  be  requisite  to  say,  that  attainments  however 
high  can  seldom  be  safely  substituted  for  a  practicaL,  ready  and 
present  familiarity  with  the  ordinary  branches.  An  acquaintance 
with  DiflFerential  Calculus  could  never  apologize  in  a  Common 
School  for  a  lack  of  readiness  in  Mental  Arithmetic ;  and  though 
one  should  know  all  the  languages  and  dialects  of  the  earth,  it 
should  be  no  pafisport,  unless  he  should  show  himself  at  home 
among  the  structures  of  his  native  tongue,  and  be  able  to  speak, 
read,  write  and  teach  it  with  purity,  elegance  and  precision. 

Next  to  acquirements  copies  Special  Preparation,  begun  before 
or  after  the  business  is  commenced  —  better  if  before,  but  never 
relinquished  till  the  entire  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  be 
mastered.  Attainments  are  not  enough;  admirable  intellect  is 
not  enough — still,  still,  there  is  the  Art  of  Teaching  to  be  learned. 
To  be  educated  is  one  thing — to  educate,  another. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  Normal  Schools  seems  impossible  to 
be  resisted.  They  furnish  opportunities  for  review  —  they  taach 
the  Art  of  Teaching — they  instruct  in  discipline  and  government 
—  they  afibrd  practice  in  classes. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  Institution  in  our  own  State,  what 
are  the  dependencies  for  this  special  preparation  ? 

We  may  mention,  first,  that  direct  instruction  which  may  con- 
veniently be  given  in  Academies  and  High  Schools.  He  who 
teaches  well,  does  at  all  times,  by  living  model  and  example, 
indicate  to  his  scholars  how  teaching  should  be  done.  But  some- 
thing more  is  requisite,  and  in  several  private  Institutions  in  the 
State,  and  in  some  of  our  Union  and  High  Schools,  they  are 
beginning  to  form  Teachers'  Classes,  giving  special  training  to 
such  as  desire  it.  Valuable  instructors  are  in  this  way  prepared. 
CertainU^  Hish  Schools  can  exert  a  refluent  influence  no  more 
directly,  than  by  sending  skillful  teachers  back  to  the  departments, 
where  their  career  as  scholars  waa  commenced. 

Teachers'  Institutes  and  Teachers'  Associataons :    The  educa- 
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laonal  interests  of  the  State  are  largely  indebted,  questioQless,  to 

those  who  have  been  active  in  conducting  and  giving  spirit  to 

these  Institutes ;  and  Teachers'  Associations  in  Cities,  are  found 

of  infinite  service  in  making  educational  systems  compact,  uniform, 

harmonious  and  efficient. 

Educational  Books  and  Journals:     These,  not  unfrequently, 
are  store-houses  of  information. 

But  the  most  positive  and  impressive  way  of  procuring  infor- 
mation, is  by  correspondence  and  conversation  with  teachers  of 
known  judgment  and  experience,  and  the  Visiting  of  Schools.  In 
comparison  with  this  latter  method-— the  thorough  visiting  of 
schools  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  Model  Schools  —  all  other 
routea  seem  circuitous.  This  is  the  short,  Panama  route.  Here 
is  a  school  reputed  to  have  every  excellence.  Perfect  order, 
"  Heaven's  first  law,"  reigns  there,  within  and  without.  Scru- 
pulous neatness,  propriety  and  grace  of  demeanor,  the  nearest 
possible  approaches  to  punctuality  and  steadiness  of  attendance, 
diligence  which  seems  as  cheerful  as  unremitted,  kindness  and 
amenity,  prevail.  The  greatest  proficiency  is  reported,  of  every 
study.  Each  branch  is  taught,  each  exercise  conducted  in  the 
truest  and  clearest  manner.  Variety  is  employed,  sufficient  for 
zest,  but  never  leading  to  confusion.  All  things  wear  the  impress 
of  a  calm,  wise,  vigorous  administration  of  afiSEiirs.  Visit  that 
school.  See,  hear,  inquire.  It  is  your  right.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Art  of  Teaching  which  is  not  common  property — yours  as 
much  as  any  one's.  If  such  a  school  be  distant  from  you,  still 
Tiffit  it.  It  may  cost  money,  it  may  cost  time ;  but  it  will  yield 
you  money  and  save  you  time.  If  painters  and  sculptors  will 
hazard  long  voyages,  travel  the  Continent,  make  pilgrimages  to 
Italy,  to  study  the  works  of  the  older  masters,  or  learn  wisdom 
from  the  hps  of  modem  ones,  why  not  you,  if  need  be,  go  in  quest 
of  models  in  the  higher  and  nobler  Art  of  Instruction  ?  Models 
not  only  teach  quickly,  but  you  may  learn  from  them  what  lan- 
guage, what  description  can  never  convey.  .  What  you  have 
understood  imperfectly  you  now  see  at  once,  and  what  you  learn 
dirough  the  eye  you  are  most  apt  to  learn  accurately,  vividly, 
and  forever.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  when  in  Cincinnati,  on 
being  inquired  of  by  one  who  had  been  struck  with  the  modula- 
tions of  his  voice  and  the  distinctness  of  his  articulation,  as  to 
whether  he  had  ever  studied  under  a  Teacher  of  Elocution,  re- 
plied that  at  one  time  he  had ;  but  said  he,  ''  Let  one  hear  Web- 
ster speak,  and  Everett  discourse,  and  Fanny  Kemble  read,  and 
he  will  need  but  little  other  training  in  Elocution."  Models  are 
often  the  best  instructors.  Life  is  made  up  of  partial  assimilations, 
which  are  none  the  less  actual  for  being  unintended,  or  even  im- 
perceptible in  their  origin  and  growth. 
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But  over  and  above  all  other  aids,  concentrating  ail,  vitalisdng 
aU,  is  Thought — calm,  cool,  patient,  earnest  thought— -thought 
done  out  of  school,  as  a  precursor  to  the  judgment,  and  a  guide 
to  the  energy  which  are  to  rule  within  it.  Zeal  without  reflection, 
enterprise  without  premeditation,  too  often  prove  illusory  and 
unsafe. 

Let  the  question  be  daily  asked,  for  what  purpose  am  I  doing 
this  — for  what  good  —  does  it  a<3Compli8h  its  object  —  why  is 
this  study — what  its  oflSce^is  it  for  acquisition  or  for  discipline 
—  if  for  acquisition  merely,  how  shall  I  expedite  it— if  for  dis- 
cipline, how  shall  I  best  enable  it  to  fulfill  its  design  ? 

For,  after  all  the  acquirements,  the  previous  preparation,  the 
information  and  advice,  the  studying  of  models,  one  has  got  to 
teach  himself—  to  inform  and  strengthen  himself  from  within. 

To  be  observant  and  reflective  —  to  notice  the  failure  of  this 
experiment  or  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  success  of  that  one-:— 
to  trace  it  back  to  its  sources,  to  its  principles,  so  that  the  mind, 
as  by  a  radical  intuition,  may  discriminate  ever  after  between  the 
true  and  the  false,  the  practical  and  the  chimerical,  the  well  and 
the  ill-adapted  —  it  is  under  such  self-culture  that  the  teacher 
can  improve.  From  such  experience  it  is,  that  "  day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  forth  knowledge. 
Every  Teacher  should  carry  a  Normal  School  within  his  own 
brain  —  himself  the  pupil,  and  his  own  intellect,  his  thought,  the 
Master. 

It  is  not  meant  to  underrate  facilities,  but  when  we  look  abroad 
and  see  how  little  these,  however  specially  adapted,  can  do  alone 
toward  winning  wealth  or  fame  —  when  we  see  with  the  same 
advantages  so  great  discrepancies  of  results,  we  are  inevitably  ad- 
monished that  something  beyond  what  others  can  do  for  one  is  to 
be  done  by  one's  self.  Thought,  one's  own  thought,  ever,  is  man's 
strength  and  man's  dependence.  Without  it,  learning  and  infor- 
mation, and  coimsel,  and  foreign  aid,  and  the  whole  panoply  of 
exterior  arrangements,  but  weigh  him  down  like  the  armor  of  a 
robust  sire  on  a  degenerate  son.  "  That  Literatiu'e  is  little  worth 
which  hangs  loosely  on  the  character."  It  should  be  blended, 
inwrought  into  the  intellect,  like  nicely  fitting  Mosaic. 

There  is  matter  for  profound  congratulation  in  the  acknowl- 
edged fact,  that  this  chief  element  of  educational  progress, — this 
most  to  be  relied  on— a  profession  of  able,  judicious  and  skillful 
teachers,  is  being  built  up  all  over  the  country.  Bom  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age,  springing  out  of  its  intellectual  character  and  ten- 
dencies, fitted  to  train  and  develop  mind  where  now  mind  rules 
and  directs,  is  this  Profession.  It  has  become  a  Profession. 
True  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  that  even  a  majority  of  our  in- 
structors will  be  such  as  have  taken  teaching  up  for  a  permanent 
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and  life-long  occupation.  Nor  is  it  to  be  disguised  that  some  of 
tfie  best  tuition  ever  given,  is  performed  by  those  who  have  re- 
sorted to  it  for  temporary  purposes  merely.  Such  persona  often 
come  to  the  work  with  a  clear  and  freah  enthusiasm,  an  energy 
and  directness  of  purpose,  a  ready  perception,  an  intuition  of 
what  is  to  be  done  and  of  what  thev  are  about,  which  seems  to 
set  all  doctrines  as  to  the  importance  of  experience  and  profes- 
sional training,  at  nought.  Yet  these  are  probably  exceptions, 
occurring  as  unfrequently  as  rare  and  ready  inteDects  occur,  amid 
the  mass  of  ordinary  mind.  But  the  great  dependence  for  per- 
sons who  will  try  all  things,  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good,  is  upon  those  who  have  dedicated  their  thoughts, 
their  readmg,  their  enthusiasm,  their  ambition,  their  lives,  to  the 
business  of  teaching,  and  the  cause  of  Education.  These  walk 
with  familiar  steps  among  the  elementary  principles  of  instruc- 
tion. These  teach,  or  should  teach,  model  schools.  Theses  guide 
and  enlighten,  by  tongde  and  pen,  the  inexperienced — ^tKe  noviti- 
ates. These  hold  on  high  and  steadfastly  the  lamps  of  experience 
and  wisdom.  These  preserve  and  teach  and  illustrate  those  car- 
dinal principles  and  modes  of  procedure,  which,  when  combined, 
go  to  make  up  the  Common  Law  of  Education.  The  age  de- 
mands such  teachers,  and  is  steadily  evoking  them.  Says  Chan-* 
ning,  whom  all  educated  assemblies  recognize  as  the  distinguished 
philanthropist,  the  profound  and  earnest  lover  of  his  race— who 
seems  to  have  had  so  deep  and  near  an  insight  into  human  na- 
tore,  its  texture  and  its  wants — ^to  have  been  so  steadfast  an 
advocate  of  that  which  is  now  the  great  idea  of  the  age,  that 
^^  man,  as  man,  is  greater  than  a  king  "-—that  every  human  be- 
ing, even  the  humblest,  has  an  importance  and  dignity  about  him 
because  he  is  a  human  being,  ^^d  is  endowed  with  an  immortal 
spirit  which  demands  expansion  and  development,  refinement  and 
elevation — says  Ghanning — ^'  We  know  not  how  society  can  be 
"  aided  more,  than  by  tiie  formation  of  a  body  of  wise  and  effl- 
"  cient  educators.  Much  as  we  respect  the  ministry,  we  believe 
"  it  must  yield  in  importance  to  the  office  of  training  the  young. 
"  No  office  should  be  regarded  with  greater  respect.  The  first 
"  minds  in  community  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  it.  ^e 
"  statesman  works  with  coarse  instruments  for  coarser  ends.  The 
*^  educator  is  to  work  by  the  most  refined  influences  on  that  defi- 
^^  cate,  ethereal  essence,  the  human  soul." 

In  passing  from  this  line  of  observation,  to  a  broader  and  more 
general  one — ^when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Age  in  respect  of  its 
multifarioiis  educational  machinery,  and  of  this  machinery  as  re- 
troacting  upon  the  Age  which  produced  it,  we  are  at  once  trans^ 
ported  to  a  field  often  and  thoroughly  traversed,  yet  one  in  which 
it  is  always  pleasant  to  linger,  enjoying  a  contemplation  of  the 
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proBperous  and  encoura^g  present,  and  pictoring  to  ourselves  a 
future  crowned  with  richer  fruit^and  redolent  of  brighter  flowers. 
Often  as  it  is  sud,  we  would  never  tire  of  sajing  or  hearing  said, 
that  the  Age  is  marked  by  extraordinary  activity,  and  unusual 
fi^ilities  for  intellectual  culture  and  acquirement.  The  intellect  of 
the  day  seems  possessed  not  only  of  the  gladiatorial  strength,  acute* 
ness  and  symmetry  of  the  Grecian  mind,  but  there  is  an  expansion, 
and  large-sightediiess,  and  practical  utility,  and  true  philosophy, 
in  what  it  does  for  itself,  or  proposes  to  do  for  others,  such  as  the 
most  intellectual  and  polished  people  of  a  distant  but  brilliant  past, 
may  not  pretend  to  have  displayed.  Higher  forms  of  reli^on, 
and  a  larger  measure  of  religious  freedom— -a  broader  spread  of 
just  political  principles  —  the  rapid  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
towa^  an  emancipation  firom  every  species  of  unnecessary  bond- 
age or  restraint— the  discovery  of  better  modes  of  philosophic 
and  scientific  investigation — leading,  as  if  by  magic,  to  a  splen- 
did series  of  discoveries  in  science  and  art -^  these  discoveries  in 
their  turn,  facilitating  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  quickening  the  intercourse  of  nations  and  individuals- 
all  these  things  have  given  a  breadth  and  expansion  to  the  intel- 
lectual characteristics  of  the  Age,  such  as  no  previous  period  in 
the  world's  history  ever  dreamed  of. 

Growing  out  of  this,  and  contributing  to  this,  we  see  that  in 
ev^ry  possible  direction,  through  the  masses  of  human  intelligence 
which  the  world  is  producing,  and  which  the  world  needs.  Edu- 
cation, like  a  river,  is  flowing  in  deeper  and  wider  channels 
than  ever  before,  branching  out  as  fiist  as  may  be,  and  forcing  its 
way  to  wherever  is  to  be  found  an  arid  spot  which  needs  to  be 
irrigated  and  refreshed  by  its  fertilizing  waters. 

We  are  not  unaware,  nor  should  it  be  overlooked  in  any  gene- 
ral view,  that  there  are  still  large  branches  of  the  human  family, 
which,  when  grouped  together,  make  up  a  picture,  the  profound 
shades  of  which  are  touched  with  but  fiedntest  rays  of  light.  It 
is  one  of  those  inevitable  fitcts  which  cannot  be  disguised,  that  of 
the  one  thousand  milUon  which  people  this  globe  of  ours,  nearly, 
if  not  quite  one-half,  nearly,  if  not  quite  five  hundred  million,  are 
without  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  below,  quite  below  an  average 
standard  of  intelligence  and  information.  Turkey  and  Tartary, 
Persia,  Africa,  its  interior  and  its  coast,  Australia,  Polynesia, 
China  and  Hindostan — on  these  great  segments  of  the  earth's 
surfiice,  the  eye  reposes  wearily  and  with  little  pleasure.  And 
even  in  the  most  ei^ghtened  parts  of  Europe,  among  its  poorer 
peasantry,  and  harder  worked  artisans,  and  among  the  still  more 
degraded  and  refuse  population  of  its  larger  Cities — refuse,  did 
I  say  —  refuse  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  when  speaking  of  how 
the  efforts  of  the  humane  bave  failed  to  reach  and  elevate  them, 
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but  refuse  never  is  any  creature  to  the  eye  of  Providence  or  the 
eye  of  humanity — I  say  when  we  look  at  these  harshfer  pictures 
fte  earth  exhibits,  we  find  that  Education  still  has  a  work  to  do. 

Yet  amid  this  all,  as  before  remarked,  there  is  ample  cause  for 
joy  and  gratulation.  Asia  and  Africa  are  in  process  of  civiliza- 
tion. Streams  of  knowledge  and  of  life,  are  springing  up  in  their 
deserts,  and  laving  their  shores.  "  The  interests  of  Commerce 
are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  reli^on.*'  Mighty  Mer- 
chant Companies,  mighty  Benevolent  and  Philanthropic  Associar 
tions  —  all  these  means, —  standing  behind  them  the  power  of 
public  sentiment,  of  Christian  benevolence,  of  the  social  princi- 
ple, of  the  very  Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  it  seems  impossible,  but 
liiat  at  some  future  day— it  may  be  distant,  but  no  less  sure  to 
come  —  man,  wherever  he  may  be,  on  whichever  Continent,  or 
between  whatever  parallels  of  latitude,  may  stand  erect,  his  face 
toward  Heaven,  "  in  the  image  of  his  Maker." 

In  this  grateful  and  sacred  work  of  Universal  Education  —  of 
spreading  light  —  of  dispersing  darkness,  not  here  and  there 
merely,  but  over  the  globe,  we  need  not  say  there  is  a  Hand 
which  points  with  unerring  and  steadfast  finger  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  country  of  modem  time  —  we  may  say  of  all  time, 
to  which  much  has  been  given.  We  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of 
its  almost  illimitable  extent,  of  its  immense  seaboard,  open  to  for^ 
cign  and  coastwise  Commel'ce  —  of  its  majestic  lakes  and  rivers, 
fiieititating  inland  intercourse  and  trade,  —  of  the  wealth  of  its 
mines,  or  the  variety  of  its  soil  and  climate, —  of  its  manufiic- 
tures,  and  huge  network  of  internal  improvements  —  of  the  har- 
mony with  which  National  and  State  and  Municipal  affairs  are 
everv  where  administered — of  the  broad  shield  which  a  wise  Ju- 
diciary  holds  over  person  and  property — but  we  speak  of  the 
character  of  the  people,  which  enables  it  to  turn  these  national 
advantages  to  the  best  account.  Upon  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
centres  hope.  From  it,  responsibility  flows  as  from  a  central 
source.  It  may  not  hide  its  light,  nor  bury  its  talents.  It  can- 
not escape  nor  repudiate  its  obligations.  It  owes  the  world,  not 
a  debt,  but  a  duty,  of  higher  import  than  any  debt  —  a  duty  which 
with  other  nations  kindred  in  character,  it  is  performing  and  will 
perform.  The  nations  which  sit  in  darkness  will  see  the  dawning 
of  a  better  day.  The  distant  and  almost  forgotten  will  be  remem- 
bered. Commerce,  which  the  eloquent  Kossuth  has  characterized 
as  "  the  locomotive  of  civilization,"  will  carry  elevating  influences 
to  every  shore.  It  is  thrilling  to  believe,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope,  nay  we  are  instructed  to  expect,  that  at  some  period  in  the 
I  earth's  history,  to  which  we  seem  approaching,  when  Commerce 

and  Science  and  the  Arts,  and  the  expansive  properties  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  qmckening  tendencies  of  a  pure  rehgion,  shall  have 
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fblfilled  their  sereral  missions,  there  will  have  come  a  day  in 
which,  on  all  the  surface  of  this  globe,  there  shaU  be  found  no  hu- 
man intellect  which  some  ray  of  knowledge  has  not  pierced  and 
illumined,  no  human  heart  which  some  diviner  precept  has  not 
touched  and  pervaded. 

But  to  enable  the  people  of  this  country  to  contribute  their  due 
share  toward  the  elevation  of  mankind,  it  is  obvious  that  they  urast 
develop  their  own  power  by  their  own  Education.  They  are 
doing  this.  The  time  has  already  quite  passed  when  in  the  laii- 
guage  of  the  eloquent,  the  Elder  Beecher,  it  is  necessary  for  any 
to  exclaim  with  reference  to  East  or  West,  "  We  must  educate  — 
we  must  educate  —  or  short  will  be  our  race  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave ; "  or  that  other  sentiment  expressed  with  characteristic 
terseness,  "  We  must  educate  —  we  must  educate  —  or  perish  by 
our  own  prosperity."  Facilities  have  multiplied  with  population. 
Friends  of  Education  occupy  the  vantage  ground.  They  stand 
upon  the  hiU  tops.  Gathering  energy  and  strength  and  wisdom 
of  direction,  and  supplying  themselves  with  every  species  of  edu- 
cational implement  and  munition,  they  are  preparing  to  sweep 
down  into  the  valleys,  and  through  the  narrow  defiles  and  the 
dark  passes,  with  Cromwellian  vigor  and  Cromwellian  success. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  think  of  any  important  institution 
for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  already  developed, 
or  in  process  of  development.  Universities  and  Colleges,  on  va- 
rious plans,  Academies,  the  great  Common  School  System,  carry- 
ing youth  from  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  the  higher  walks  of 
a  superior  Education,  and  then  in  Normal  Schools  teaching  how 
in  turn  to  educate  others  by  quicker  and  better  methods — Public 
Libraries  and  Public  Lectures— r  City,  County,  State  and  Ka» 
tional  Associations  for  the  interchange  of  the  best  reflection  and 
experience  of  the  age —  Educational  books  and  papers,  spreading 
&r  and  wide,  and  carrying  to  those  in  the  humblest  and  most 
retired  positions,  wise  hints  and  practical  suggestions  —  these, 
extensive  and  well  adapted  as  they  are,  are  but  an  incomplete 
skeleton  of  the  educational  machinery  in  full  action  in  our  coun- 
try, and  with  but  an  exception  or  two,  in  our  State.  They  are 
full  of  encouragement.  They  will  carry  us  to  a  still  more  com- 
manding point  of  influence  upon  the  world. 

Without  derogating  the  tithe  of  an  iota  from  other  Institutions, 
we  would  remark — nay,  it  is  so  obvious  and  so  generally  con- 
ceded that  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  Common 
School  System,  that  Free  Education,  is  the  hope  of  the  Age.  He 
who  will  demonstrate  that  Education  anywhere  can  be  universal, 
or  even  general,  where  no  such  system  exists,  may  safely  set  about 
the  business  of  proving  that  that  is  possible  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  is  impossible,  and  that  the  lamp  of  Experience  yields  but 
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an  illusory  and  deceptive  light  to  the  feet  of  men.  Stimulate  to 
die  utmost  every  other  agency  —  multiply  Endowments,  —  lavish 
treasure,  —  bend  to  your  support  public  sentiment  and  public 
&Yor  —  and  in  the  end,  under  the  most  encouraging  circumstances 
you  might  arrange,  without  your  Systems  of  Free  Education, 
there  would  be  whole  neighborhoods,  there  would  be  entire  classes, 
there  would  be  masses  of  human  intellect,  for  whom  the  bread  of 
knowledge  would  never  be  broken.  There  would  be  perishing  for 
lack  of  aliment.  All  this  is  understood.  No  one  gainsays  that 
while  private  enterprises  for  special  training,  for  special  purposes, 
are  to  be  encouraged  and  applauded,  yet  that  no  mortal  instrumen- 
tality can  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  Educational  welfare  of  all 
tiie  children  of  the  State,  except  the  State  itself.  Here  is,  or 
should  be,  the  ever  watchful  parental  eye — here,  the  collected, 
stead&st  purpose — here,  method,  system  and  permanency^— 
here,  deep  and  comprehensive  wisdom  —  here  the  arm  which  can 
reach  down  to  the  lowest,  extend  to  the  farthest,  and  be  recog- 
nized and  respected  by  the  highest — which  can  encompass  cdl 
classes  and  bind  them  together  in  conunon  bonds  —  here,  the  co- 
pions  and  sufficient  treasury,  depending  not  on  popular  caprice, 
nor  fortuitous  circumstances,  which  may  enrich  one  day  and  im- 
poverish the  next,  but  a  treasury  to  the  annual  replenishment  of 
which  the  entire  property  of  the  people  is,  or  should  be,  irrevoca- 
bly pledged.  Said  Robert  Winthrop  in  a  late  Agricultural  Ad- 
d^^ss,  alluding  to  Massachusetts,  ^'  Other  nations  may  boast  of 
their  magnificent  gems  and  monster  diamonds.  Our  Kohinoor  is 
our  Common  School  System.  This  is  our  Mountain  of  Light,  not 
snatched,  indeed,  as  a  prize  from  a  barbarous  foe,  —  not  designed 
only  to  deck  a  royal  brow  or  to  irradiate  a  Crystal  Palace  —  but 
whose  pure  and  penetrating  ray  illumines  every  brow,  and  enlight- 
ens every  mind,  and  cheers  every  heart  and  every  hearth-stone 
in  the  land — and  which  supplies  from  its  exhaustless  mines,  or- 
naments of  grace  unto  the  head  and  chains  upon  the  neck  of  every 
son  and  daughter  of  Massachusetts." 

It  is  from  the  rapid  development  and  extension  of  this  System 
within  recent  periods,  that  the  true  friends  of  Education  and  the 
people  draw  freshest  courage  and  inspiration.  Contrast  the  ap- 
pointments of  this  System,  yesterday  so  meagre  and  inadequate— 
to-day,  in  many  places,  so  splendid  and  well  designed,  and  one 
may  well  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  devotion,  if  he  fail  of  senti- 
ments of  grateful  delight.  Architecture  has  been  invoked,  and 
stately  edifices  have  gone  up,  vying  in  symmetry  and  costliness 
with  the  temples  of  worship  which  stand  beside  them.  The  arti- 
san has  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  produce  furniture  and  implements 
in  such  proportions  as  shall  be  most  nicely  suited  to  comfort  and 
convenience.     The  best  practical  and  medical  science  even  has 
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been  consulted,  in  order  that  arrangements  and  regulations  may 
be  best  conformed  to  the  eternal  Laws  of  Health.  Places  of  Edu- 
cation are  sought  to  be  made  places  of  beauty  and  places  of 
enjoyment.  The  influence  of  material  things — of  what  youth 
see  around  them,  in  rendermg  them  more  humane  and  more  re- 
fined, or  rougher  and  coarser,  is  beginning  to  be  consulted. 

Correlative  to  this  are  the  mamfold  improvements  in  Text 
Books  and  Implements  of  Illustration,  as  we  find  them  facilitating 
and  invigorating  the  study  of  the  Common  Branches.  Say  what 
we  will  about  it,  he  who  proffers  to  the  public  a  book  which  is 
really  an  improvement  over  others  of  its  kmd — who  develops  in 
it  some  valuable  principle  hitherto  unknown,  or  makes  a  substan- 
tially better  arrangement  of  what  is  already  known,  is  a  public 
benefax^tor.  Large  as  is  the  impatience  not  unfrequently  ex- 
pressed, at  the  multiplication  of  treatises — amongst  so  many  of 
which  there  exist  but  differences  without  distinctions,  or  distinc- 
tions without  differences  —  there  would  be  no  doubt  a  larger  and 
more  general  complaint,  were  we  to  be  thrust  back  upon  the 
impoverished  days  of  DaboU  and  of  Dilworth. 

Yet  after  all,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  advancements  made  in 
the  material  surroundings  and  implements  of  instruction,  are 
among  the  least  worthy  to  arrest  our  attention.  It  is  the  elabo- 
ration of  the  Common  School  System — the  engrafting  upon  it  of 
a  broader  and  more  elevated  range  of  Study  —  so  that  now,  in- 
stead of  being  a  mere  single,  simple  instrumentality  for  instruction 
in  the  rudimental  branches,  separated  by  a  wide  chasm  from 
Seminaries  and  Colleges,  it  has  become  merely  difficult  to  tell  the 
precise  point  where  our  Common  Schools  blend  with  the  highest 
Institutions  of  Learning ;  and  '^  the  American  System  of  Graded 
Free  Schools,"  as  so  ably  developed  at  our  last  Meeting,  has 
grown  into  a  complex  but  beautifully  harmonious  piece  of  educsr 
tional  machinery,  than  which  we  believe  the  wit  of  man  can 
devise  no  better. 

In  all  too  that  pertains  to  School  Discipline,  how  rapid  and 
near  approaches  have  been  made  to  those  kindly  and  philosophic 
principles  which  are  founded  in  a  broader  and  more  generous 
conception  of  human  nature  and  human  rights.  He  who  was 
once  called  Schoolmaster,  is  now  called  Teacher,  and  this  change 
of  appellation,  as  it  has  grown  gradually  into  usage,  is  agreeably 
significant.  The  Great  Teacher  who  said  '^  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  Me," — how  difficult,  how  irreverent  it  would  seem 
to  endeavor  to  conceive  of  JTm,  drawing  out  and  after  Him  the 
youthful  intellect  and  affections  by  any  other  cords  than  those  of 
sympathy,  consistency,  benignity  and  love.  Physical  prowess 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  least  essential  attribute  of  an 
educator  of  the  mind  and  a  trainer  of  the  more  delicate  sensibil- 
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itiee  of  Hie  heart,  and  we  would  omit  bo  occadon  of  referring  to 
the  progress  of  the  age  in  this  particular* 

So  too  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  general  adoption  and  obser- 
vance of  the  radical  difference  there  exists  between  the  mere 
reception  or  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  education  of  the 
fiiculties.  Bacon  conferred  no  greater  &yor  upon  Science  when 
he  discovered,  or  rather  when  he  gave  currency  to  tiie  Inductive 
Process,  than  did  he  upon  education  who  first  promulgated  that 
there  teas  a  difference  between  so  training  the  muscles  and  sinews 
of  the  mind  as  to  enable  it  to  hold  itself  erect,  its  various  faculties 
moving  and  acting  with  vigor,  harmony  and  precision ;  and  bowing 
down  forever  the  intellect  of  the  student  beneath  a  mass  of  &cts, 
heaped  up  incongruously  in  the  memory  and  miscalled  knowledge. 

It  never  of  course  was  so  that  knowledge  could  be  acquired 
without  some  measure  of  incidental  development.  The  mind  can 
never  be  a  perfectly  passive  recipient.  But  is  it  not  certainly 
true  that  till  within  recent  periods,  mental  discipline  was  seldom 
looked  after  as  a  primary  and  distinctive  object :  Analysis,  the 
great  gymnastic  Exercise  for  the  mind,  was  hardly  known.  Num- 
bers were  taught  as  an  Art  instead  of  a  Science.  Mental  Arith- 
metic met  liMe  &vor.  Intellectual  Algebra  was  unthought  of. 
Students  walked  on  stilts,  rules  on  one  side,  examples  given  on 
the  other.  Formulae  were  seized  on  with  avidity.  Axioms  were 
deemed  blessed  things,  because  they  were  declared  to  be  self-ev- 
ident, and  required  no  effort  at  mental  deglutition.  Grammar, 
in  place  of  being  a  philosophical  study  of  language,  was  a  technical 
and  barren  exercise.  Geography  seemed  doomed  to  meagreness. 
Names  and  numbers  in  endless  defile  passed  before  the  eye,  no  gen- 
eralization made  use  of,  no  standards  of  admeasupement  suggested. 
no  links  ccxmecting  with  History  or  Biography  or  passmg  affairs 
indulged,  such  as  are  now  employed  with  a  view  of  making  Ge6- 
graphy  a  Hving,  fertile  study,  and  presenting  great  and  well  filled 
pictures  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  important  features  of  which 
will  remain  with  and  enrich  the  mind  forever.  Superficialness 
has  yielded  at  last  to  a  profound  and  practical  philosophy  in  the 
prescribing  of  studies  and  modes  of  instruction. 

We  know  it  is  sometimes  objected  that  there  is  danger  tiiat 
books  and  teachers  will  become  too  plain  and  lucid,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  sizength  and  vigor  in  the  pupil.  And  this  is  generally 
sought  to  be  enforced  by  the  somewhat  flourishing  announcement 
diat  ^^  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge ; "  as  if  any  one  had 
ever  supposed  there  was.  The  objection  qmte  mistakes  the  edu- 
cational principles  and  practice  of  the  day,  as  we  understand  them. 
The  least  reflection  shows  that  the  usual  studies  of  the  school-ro<»n, 
except  so  fiur  as  they  may  be  intended  exclusively  for  the  memory, 
are  at  tiiis  day  conducted  on  a  plan  beyond  comparison  more 
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arduous  and  taxing  than  when  these  objectors  receired  their 
training.     It  is  true  that  acquisition  is  facilitated,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  along  with  it,  in  this  exploring  and  minin'g  which  scholars 
are  now  obliged  to  make  into  the  principles  and  reasons  of  things, 
there  is  more  genuine  mental  discipline  compelled,  than  .by  all 
the  older  systems  of  instruction  put  together.     The  great  boast 
of  modem  educationists  is,  not  that  education  has  been  made  easy, 
but  diat  it  has  been  made  difficult — not  that  ways  have  been 
devised  by  which  the  minds  of  youth  may  escape  labor,  but  by 
which  they  may  be  made  to  labor — made  to  think,  to  reason,  to 
compare,  to  trace  the  connection  between  causes  and  effects, 
between  principles  and  rules,  between  science  and  art — to  learn 
habits  of  generalization — to  be  contented  with  nothing  till  under- 
stood—  to  take  nothing  for  granted  —  in  short,  to  prepare  their 
minds  by  this  species  of  radical  culture  to  meet  with  ability  the 
requirements  and  emergencies  of  life.     We  know  full  well  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  teacher  to  teach  too  much — that  it  is  an  accepted 
doctrine,  and  one  which  is  every  day  attracting  greater  attention, 
that  the  teacher  should  never  do  for  the  scholar  what  the  scholar 
can  do  for  himself.     A  difficulty  overcome  is  a  fine  exercise  and 
a  fine  encouragement.     Self-coDdidence ,  self-dependence  is  taught. 
Obstacles  melt  before  those  who  habitually  overcome  them.     Yet 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  better  that  a  scholar  understand  things 
from  his  preceptor,  than  that  he  never  understand  them  at  all. 
Better  that  he  be  helped  to  first  principles  than  that  he  never 
have  them.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  here  and  there  are 
those  whose  memories  cling  with  affectionate  fondness,  to  the 
good  old  modes,  and  to  the  good  old  books  in  which,  as  they  once 
supposed,  all  paet  and  all  future  knowledge  was  undoubtedly 
contained.      This  is  founded  in  a  principle  of  human  nature. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  to  us,  that  one  might  as  well  insist  that 
our  steamcraft  and  railroads  and  telegraphs  should  be  abandoned, 
as  that  any  of  the  supposed  improvements  in  the  educational  world 
should  bo  depreciated  or  questioned.     There  is  need  of  speed  and 
^'  Royal  Roads  "  to  compass  the  learning  of  the  day.    Branches 
of  Study  have  multiplied,  and  increased  in  extensiveness.     Men's 
minds  have  been  active  and  discursive.     Knowledge,  on  all  hands, 
has  been  accumulating.     Out  of  the  schools  the  tendency  is  tm- 
doubtedly  to  a  certain  degree  of  superficialness.     It  cannot  be 
expected,  so  diffused  must  be  the  labors  of  the  modem  scholar,  that 
he  should  become  profoundly  and  critically  versed  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Literature  and  Science.    But  we  are  prone  to  submit  the 
question  for  your  consideration  whether  it  be  true,  as  is  sometimes 
pretended,  that  the  last  generation  exhibited  men  of  riper  and 
profounder  wisdom,  or  whether  it  may  not  be  that  their  conspio- 
uousness  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  existed  greater  inequal- 
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itiM  among  men  ?    Enowlodge  now  is  leYoled  up<    Scholi^rSy  as 
a  eonflequence,  appear  leveled  down. 

But  howeyer  ma  j  be  tbis  question  as  fo  scbolarship  in  general,  no 
saeh  cttticism  can  attach  to  modem  schools.  Difiusivenees  is  found 
ecnostent  with  thoroa^bhess*  The  pupil  acquires  a  knowledge  of 
the  Common  Branches  no  less  accurate  because  he  divide^  his  at- 
tentk»x  with  other  branches  of  a  higher  nature.  Naj,  in  variefy 
of  study  Hkeire  is  found  to  be  a  stimulus,  giving  sest  and  vigor 
where  otherwise  attention  might  flag  and  decay. 

I  have  tiius  referred,  in  a  very  oursory  maniief  ^  to  a  few  of  the 
peculiar  sources  of  gratification  which  are  permitted  us,  when 
comparing  the  Common  Schools  of  the  present  day  with  those 
which  came  next  before  thenu  I  say  next  before  them,  for  it  is 
well  understood,  that  up  to  the  year  1833,  the  interests  of  Popu- 
lar Education  ware  in  Languid  hcuids.  Tou  well  understand,  more- 
over, in  how  brilliant  terms  tike  history  of  tiie  Cause  since  then 
might  be  presented. 

It  has  been  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  Ohio,  to  «har^  largely 
in  this  prosperity.  To  vou,  as  Educationists,  there  has  fallen,  in< 
the  examined  and  the  long  experience  of  your  brethren  in  the 
East,  a  goodly  heritage.  Eastern  wealthy  runted  public  senti- 
ment, ample  fiMnKties,  have  enabled  them  to  make  experiments  of 
the  most  iustructive  character.  What  they  know,  you  learn ; 
where  they  fiul,  you  avoids  where  they  succeed,  you,  as  is  your 
right,  avail  yourselves  of  the  methods  of  their  success.  And  yet 
I  Aould  deem  very  poorly  of  the  teachers  of  the  West,  if  there 
wpeared  to  be  no  assurance,  that  they  would  add  most  largely  to 
tma  stock  of  edoeational  knowledge-^ if  there  seemed  to  be  no 
prospect  that  these  obligations  wo^d  be  redeemed-^ if  I  did  not 
bdieve  as  the  result  of  sombwhat  careful  observation,  that  as 
America,  in  mauy  departments  of  Learning  and  the  Arts,  is  tuni* 
ing  back  upon  Eorope,  by  a  kind  of  reversed  hereditary  trans* 
mission,  Hx^  tide  of  Imowledge,  so  the  West  will  turn  back  upon 
the  East,  in  deepened  channelB,  rivers  of  information  and  pracacal. 
etperienee.  If  you  will  aUow  me  to  say,  and  if  you  will  not 
aUow  me  I  am  bound  to  say^  that  I  have  great  faith  in  Western 
Teadiers.  For  the  most  part  they  are  young,  vigorous,  enter- 
prising and  }»Mre6sive.  If  they  lack,  as  very  many  dT  them  do 
net  lack,  reoonmte  learning  and  elaborate  experience,  they  more. 
than  make  up  for  it  by  the  activity  of  their  minds,  and  the  reso- 
lute, determined  exercise  of  their  common  sense.  .  Wjien  the  ven- 
erable Beecher  was  pleading  in  Boston  for  the  Valley  of  the  West, 
hb  made  free  to  tell  them,  Eastern  man  as  he  had  always  been, 
that  he  did  not  aak  tiiem  for  religious  teaohers,  but  he  wanted 
foads  with  which  ihe  West  coiild  educate  teachers  for  hersell 
He  wauled  no  men  of  deUeate  aafove.    But  he  preferred  rather 
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to  iengroft  leamiiig  on  the  vigorous  stock  Hie  West  already  for- 
Dished,  as  better  fitted  to  cope  with  difficulties  and  eiDbarraeameaiBy 
and  hold  its  own  with  die  hardy  inteUects  of  the  Western  Ooan- 
try.  In  the  same  way,  in  matters  of  secular  education,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  West,  in  the  main,  must  provide,  and  can  best  provide, 
for  itself?  Here  vigor  and  address  take  precedence  of  finish  and  re- 
finement. Things  are  not  quite  fitted  to  the  hand.  Strength  — - 
straight-forward,  manly,  enterprising  strength-*- turning  never 
back,  looking  to  right  nor  left  with  any  feelihg  of  irresoluteness, 
but  pressing  onward^  ri^t  onward  •*— feeling  that  the  goal  is  never 
won,  but  always  to  be  wour— these  are  the  conditions  of  a  succesafiil 
Western  Teacher. 

It  is  a  sign  full  of  promise  and  of  hope,  that  the  Teachers  of 
the  West — of  our  own  great  State,  seem  awake  to  the  responsi* 
bifities  which  rest  upon  them.  It  cannot  have  escaped  your  ob* 
servation,  that  Ohio,  from  its  commanding  location,  the  magnitude 
of  its  population,  and  its  capacity  to  sustain  a  much  greater 
population,  is  destined  to  exercise  a  leading  influence  in  the  gene- 
ral affairs  of  the  coimtry.  You  will  see  to  it,  fdr  it  is  your  pro- 
vince to  see  to  it,  that  the  State  shall  throw  its  whole  wei^t, 
vigorously,  not  inertiy,  in  &vor  of  Educational  Progress*  In  the 
issues  of  the  past^— in  the  condition  of  the  present,  there  is  eveir 
thing  to  encourage,  nothing  to  dishearten  you.  In  various  locals 
ties  in^  the  State,  are  Colleges  of  high  respectability.  At  other 
points  are  Seminaries  and  Academies.  In  our  Cities,  tiiere  are 
these  not  only,  but  Systems  of  Public  Schools,  modeled  as  well 
asmaybe.  And  all  over  the  State  are  springing  up  UnicmSdboola, 
more  Or  loss  costly,  ^ving  fi  character,  dignity  and  symmetrical, 
arrangement  to  our  Common  Schools,  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
enjoyed.  Teachers'  Institutes,  conducted  by '  gentlemen  jof  talent 
and  e^erience,  have  been  held  witb  signal  advantages.  These 
State  Conventions  have  had  their  influence.  Is  it  not  true,  all 
tilings  considered,  tiiat  the  educational  concerns  of  the  State  are- 
in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condition  7 

Still  I  need  not  say  to  you-— your  presence  here  bears  witaess 
of  your  belief— «that  what  has  been  accomplished,  creditable  and 
gratifying  as  it  is,  is  but  an  earnest  of  the  great  work  which  lies 
before  you.  Had  you  indeed  secured  to  yourselves  all  the  good 
features  which  exist  in  otiier  States,  you  would  still  have  a  stand- 
ard of  your  own  as  to  what  a  System  of  Education  ou^t  to  be, 
higher  bv  fiur  than  any  models  ^^i^ered  from  abroad  r- and  even 
this  achieved,  you  would  yet  see  standards  stiU  onward  in  tihe 
ftiture,  which  it  would  be  your  ambition,and  the  bosiness  of  your 
lives  to  reach.  I  confess  for  myself,  if  my  humble  preference  b^ 
worth  announcing,  that  I  am  wedded  to  tiie  theory  of  Free  Edi>» 
caticm,  to  be  dispensed  without  money  and  ^without  prioe,  to  whom- 
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BOOTBr  in  the  State  shall  apply  finr  it ;  and  to  embra6^  all  lea>nung, 
from  the  child's  alphabet,  up  to  the  higheat  braaches  of  Umversity 
EdncatioD.  Whatsoever  mils  short  of  this,  falls  aemonstrablj 
short  of  a  perfect  System.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  occa* 
donal  States  and  Cities  are  gradually  ascending  to  this  positicm. 
There  should  be  plain  and  palpable  reasonsjr- reasons  founded  in 
inexorable  pover^,  why  a  State  ^ould  draw  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  different  grades  of  attainment,  saying — ^this  knowledge 
you  may  have  free — for  this  superior  knowledge  you  must  pay. 
Precisely  the  same  arguments  which  authorize  me  withholding  of 
superior  Education,  would  justify,  by  a  downward  progressiveneaBi 
the  wi&drawing  of  Common  Education;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  precise  doctrine  which  demands  public  provision  for  ComnuMi 
Education,  carries  irreristibly  with  it  a  demand  for  the  highest 
knowledge  the  Age  is  possessed  oL  There  is  no  point  shoiHi  of 
utmost  altitude,  or  utmost  depressiony  where  the  friends  or  oppo* 
nents  of  Popular  Ediication  can  rest  their  argument.  .  The  day  ^ 
has  gone  by  which  can  lend  countenance  to  the  idea  of  an  aristocracy 
of  knowledge.  What  is  valuable  for  the  few,  must  be  valuable 
hr  tiie  many.  There  is  no  reason  nor  humanity  in  making,  not 
intentionally  of  course,  but  practically,  a  distinction  between  tiie 
rich  and  tiie  poor — leading  the  Child  of  Cf-eniuSj  it  mav  be,  with 
free  and  ^icoura^g  hand,  up  the  rugged  steeps  until  he  catches 
a  glimpse  of  sanctuaries  of  higher  learning,  and  ^^  Fame's  proud 
temple  "  which  "  stands  alar,"  and  then  dashing  his  ambition  and 
his  hopes,  by  telling  him, -^  these  heights  you  may  not  mount-^ 
tiiese  inner  courts  you  may  not  enter.  Tnese  gates  you  see  are 
golden.  They  turn  on  golden  hinges.  They  answer  only  to  a 
golden  key. 

Hie  day  seems  certainly  approaching '— -  in  the  natilral  progress 
of  things  it  must  be  reached — when  perfect  Systems  of  Popular 
Instruction  will  be  framed.  In  bringing  it  about  witii  us,  you, 
teachers,  must  do  your  part.  Communities  look  to  you  for  coun- 
sel and  suggestion.  Important  is  it,  then,  that  you  keep  in  riew 
aperfect  System, worthy  your  generous  and  determined  advocacy. 
Well  arranged  District  Schools  —  Uniori  Schools,  with  suitable 
Departments — High  Schools  wherever  they  can  be  established 
—  Eyening  Schools  in  larger  cities — ultinuttely  University  Or- 
gudsations — Normal  Schools  on  some  improved  or  perha^  coo^ 
podte  plan -— Beformatory  Institutions,  so  jEar  as  requisite --i- 
Educational  Papers — School  Libraries,  a. general  and  special 
Snperintendency  to  insure  system  and  method  —  all  these,  liber- 
aOy  and  stead&stly  supported  by  wise,  harmonious  and  intelli^ble 
Jaws,  woifld  be  a  System  of  which  the  State,  and  every  citizen  of 
the  State,  stii^t  well  be  proud.    And  until  such  System  is  pro^ 
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Tided,  we  would  nerer  eneeorage  Ae  adoisflien  that  the  State  had 
done  munifio^tlT,  or  eveo  respectably^  -  .    r       '♦   ,  . 

Teachers  of  Ohio,  votir  path  is  onward.    Baise  high  yoijr  gtaii^' 
daird,  and  follow  it,  if  need  be,  you  and  yoar  Buccessoi^,  to  th^ 
end  of  time*    If  contost  come,  whenever  f>F  wherever  it  itisy' 
come,  see  to  it  that  the  Cause  of  Education  be  not  letrftyed,-  nor 
OTerwhelmed.    Be  vigilant/be  actire,  be  sieadfiut.'  Above  <i^ « 
be^  progressive.    The  Spirit  of  the  Age  domaiids-it.    Whedier 
yOQ  are  striving  to  develop  tibe  ii^dividQal  mind',  or  to  f&rt^  the 
£ducatiionaI  interests  of  me  State  or  Age,  be  vieaSlMLy{  &e  re^- 
sponsibiHty  a^d  sacred  character  of  your  mi8Bien#  *  Foster  unioir  ^ 
aad  harmony  among  yourselves.  -  Let  the  kmdly  fpaii^  the  tte^ 
dom  from  jealousy  and  dissension,  wfaicSi  haiEi 'thus  hs^  altended  'y(Mf 
go  with  you  always.    Your  warrant  that  &e  6eo^e*sha]l  bci^ur' 
cated,  is  tlie  Constitution.    See  to  it  tiuiA  in^  tbt  Aid,  the.  8yttteia^ 
^  Education  founded  under  it,  diall.be  wovth;^  <lie  Statd  a<id  an'^ 
example  to  the  comitry.    Let  it  be  rich  in  its  bounties,  *a8  &e 
deep  and  ezbaixstiess  soil  of  our  fertile  valleys.  -  Let  its  fbuiida^ 
tions  be  fixed  as  the  beds  of  our  railways,  t>r  as  the  piers  and 
arches  which  are  destined  to  bear  up,  forever,  yonder  magnificent 
Capitol. 


•      •»•!■! 


€^pi  m  \^  ^vim  $x^i  $iHfAm. 

Thxrk  is  always  danger  of  trnsting  too  m^oh  Ito.  a  system,  and  .tiie^ 
better  the  system,  the  greater  the  danger.  The  superiority  of*  the  sya^ 
tern  of  Oraded  or  Union  Sehools,  over  the  &:igfe  district  system,  is  so 
manifest,  that  wherever  they  are  introduced,  the  people  naturallykiok 
for  signal  improvement  in  thed:  children — ^they  look  for  schools'  of  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  If  these  expectations  ^ould  be  disappointed 
in  any  case,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  should  not  be,  it  will  be 
because  of  errors  in  the  working  of  the  system,  and  not  because  ofany 
inherent  delect  in  the  system  itself. 

Whait  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  difficulties  in  tiie.way  of  the  sue- 
cessftil  working  of  the  Union  system?  The  prindpal  one  has  been 
alluded  to  above ;  the  system  itself  may  be  too  much  trusted  to— too 
much  may  be  expected  from  it.  We  will  speak  of  this  expectation,  on. 
the  part  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  community  may  be  divided 
with  respect  to  schools— jporente,  directors,  and  ieaeh^n^    .  * . 

(a.)  It  is  no  disparagement  to  our  people  to  say,  that  many -of  tiiem 
have  very  vague  notions  respecting  a  school,  and  what  is  necessary  to 
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ito  Idgheak  aooeeei.    Xhey  hayrlieard  autfoh  of  *'  XTnitfii  Bohook."  mi 

aspeot  great  tUng^'from  them.    TUb  is  well;  but  sobdlbf  thom  forget 

Ifaat  diebr  oo-opemtkm  is  aI»oliitely  neoeesary.     A  ''U]ii<m  Sohool" 

must  be  enough  to  caiM'  cl^l^^b. j»  ^ntHPevo  with  oztraorditaryira* 

.{ndiiy,  eyen  if  they  are  kept  at  home  a  large  fruetion  of  the  time,  and 

«4iB^  .behind  the  hew  when  ibey  do  attend*  and  are  impc^ifeotly  supplied 

^friOitboobs.    Syen  a  Unian  fidhool  cattnol  make  bricks  without  straw. 

^  'Nop'dMmld  il  loe  etpeeted  that  the  nature  of  aiiher  parents  or  eUl- 

;r4r6»'^liritt^l»e:diangBd  by  the  systemi  :  It  has  always*  been  diffioolt  to 

Lirt|iHp;lM#hiWyeii  of^a  f^oBmunii^,  without  aometimeft  giving  €Sb%ee 

dJOKfiBiBOlRU;  iDiseipline  mast  be  maintaiaed;  and  somebody's  fltnld 

^  wilt  I  ha:.ill4ireiriied»;m  -the  pactial  ju^stei^  of  a  fend  motiier  or  an 

.  HaitBgm^  hAmr*  •  Oomplainta^must  be  ezjpeoted,  as  ia  any  other  system. 

('>»  iP'MaistiTeaiiamber,  also,  that  il  has  beeoiQe  a  paii  of  our  unwritten 

''.eitaakitalaoB/*ihai  the  people  faaye  an  inl^erent  rig^t  W  find  fault  with 

-*i0imBi$ andjshhsol leadms.:  It.is.a time^ionored oustom.    The^iight 

of  priTate  opnion  on  liHaysiBt*.]*  vacfftestioDBd,  espedaliy  whep  this 

«i(l|AKWitt9ik«db!»ns  tot  Ae  teaofaer  or  the  managemaiit  ef  the  direotors ; 

"f!Mfbilii(;jtaaieito-ef  tthe  ^of^  faeoeniesasfOEed  doty,  wtan,  as  oAibn 

nihit||)faH;-tifetBany)efr  directfy  jaok  the  &ce  of  his  own  inteiesL     A  mlui 

•"^idMf  dsas  aoftli|^y<b  onlt  of  tax,  may  oppose  the.  system  beeause  it  will 

increase  the  taxes.     A  rich  man,  on  the  other  handli9«iU:okrjeotitv«pay- 

^»aa|}4frtteiA:lailioii  fye,-  whcte  the ' only  aHematiTe  is,  the  impootion  of 

7i«ira4dMAial'taix{  ^lliiQ)^  wiU'oompdl'  him  to  pay  perhaps  tea  timss  the 

•Imtien  &ek<> '  Or  a  mpm  will  egmplain  of  the  ineffioieni^  of  the  schools, 

<«iiddn  Ae^next  boreathi  oonplain  that  so  many  families  have  moved  into 

^  temtbkQ  ami  tkttBselWBB  of  their- advantages. 

'.  I  New  men  have^a  ri|[^t  io  act  thus  absurdly  about  schools,  and*we 
.  ttut*  eoi[peGi  it.      • 

(b.)  There  is  danger  that  SehoolDirmston  may  trust  too  implicitly 
to  the  exoeUence  of  the  system.  Knowing  that  it  has  worked  weU  etie- 
where,  they  may  overlook  the  necessity  <^  labor  on  their  part.  This 
labodr  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  sohools  are  to  flourish.  The 
duties  devolving  on  the  Board  of  Education  are  very  onerous,  and  any 
one  who  allows  himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office,  should  do  it 
with  that  ezpeetaition. 

There  is  no  prinoij^e  affectmg  human  conduct,  as  relating  to  our  du« 
ties  to  society,  more  true  or  important  than  this,--4hat  when  a  man-is 
elected  to  civil*offioe,  or  even  to  an  office  in  any  voluntary  organisation, 
and  aooepta  it,  he  thereby  places  himself  under  obligation  to  ftdfill  the 
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duties  to  the  beet  of  Iub  ability.  HiB  aooeptance  is  a  Tirtiial  pledge, 
not  only  to  ffl^harge  the  duties  as  well  as  he  is  able,  but  to  make  him- 
ielf  acquainted  with  them,  that  he  may  disoharge  them  properly.  He 
should  be  ready  to  act,  and  to  act  intelligently. 

(c.)  The  same  danger  of  impHoit  reliance  on  the  Efystem,  may  be 
affirmed  in  regard  to  Teachers,  They  may  trust  too  much  to  its  excel- 
lence, and'  so  fiiil  to  put  forth  those  ^orts  whkh  are  indispensable  to 
its  successful  working.  We  are  wont  to  say  that  the  moyements  of  a 
sohool  should  be  like  clock-work.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  ^ 
Teacher  is  the  moving  force.  A  sdiool  is  not  made  of  unconscious 
wheels,  like  a  clock.  And  the  dock,  even,  would  stop  were  the  force 
of  gravity  to  be  suspended  but  for  a  single  second.  If  its  adjustments  . 
are  all  correct,  and  the  weights  are  snfifieient  to  neutralize  the  firictioiL, 
the^lock  will  fiiithfully  perfoim  its  functions,  so  long  as  gravity  will 
keep  the  pendulum  vibrating.  But  the  best  arrangements  of  a  sdbool 
will  fail,  without  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  teaoher  to  re-adjust 
the  parts,  which  are  ever  liable  to  derangement. 

There  is  more  danger  that  teachers  will  trust  to  the  ezoellenoe  of  the 
Union  system,  than  that  parents  or  directors  will,  and.  the  in jurious -ef* 
fects  will  also  be  greater.  If  the  system  should  in  any  locality  fail  of 
Hb  best  results,  the  first  impression  wiU  be,  that  the  ftilure  is  to  be  a8- 
oribed  to  the  teachers. 

There  is  another  caution  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  teachers 
««-^mother  point  in  respect  to  which  they  should  be  on  their  guard. 
Most  instructors  have  been  accustomed  to  manage  individual  schools, 
and  hence  they  find  it  difficult  to  take  charge  of  one  of  a  group  of  con- 
solidated schools — ^to  work  harm<miously  and  efficiently  as  a  member  of 
the  corps  of  instructors.  The  teacher  of  a  private  scho6l  generally  lays 
down  his  own  principles,  selects  his  own  text-books,  and  makes  his  own 
arrangements ;  and  a  teacher  in  an  isolated  district  school  does  about 
the  same. 

But  in  schools  associated  on  the  Union  phm,  teachers  muii  be  ready 
to  yield  individual  preferences ;  to  cany  out  the  principles  established 
by  the  Board  of  Directors ;  to  relinquish,  perhaps,  favorite  text-books, 
and  to  receive  suggestions  from  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board. 
The  Superintendent  must  be  on  his  guard  against  any  appearance  of  as- 
sumption of  authorily  not  delegated  to  him ;  and  he  will  need  great 
wisdom  and  discretion  to  make  the  system  efficient  in  all  its  parts,  to 
introduce  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  into  all  the  de- 
partments, without  disturbing  the  prejudices  of  any  of  his  aasociates. 
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Undoobtedty,  teaiehers  are  more  liable  ttum  most  otliers  to  beocnne  ofoii- 
knaled :  such  is  tiie  tondency  of  their  ocoapaticm.  BiMPlbr  the  proe- 
peroos  ivorking  of  the  Union  system,  iids  tendenoy  moat  be  repressed. 
And  there  must  be,  on  the  part  of  all.  the  members  of  a  eorps  of  in- 
stmctms,  a  spirit  of  eoneiliation  and  of  kindness,  a  forbearanife  to  find 
frnlt  wtth  eaeh  other,  or  to  spedc  disparagmgly  of  the  professional 
qnalificationB  of  a  fellow^toaoher. 

We  tnut  these  irords  of  oantion  Trill  be  well  received.  The  Union 
system  is  one  of  so  great  exoellenoe,  that  it  seams  to  be  incumbent  on 
all — paEonts,  directors,  and  teachers-^  use  their  utmost  effi)rts  for  its 
soooees.  Iiistead  of  thinking,  that  becanse  it  is  a  good  system,  it  will 
.  <li0refi»e  go  itself,  we  should  put  forth  exertions  correspondent  to  its 
ezeellenoe.  Thus  only  will  it,  or  rather,  thus  only  shall  we,  through 
it,  aooomplLBb  the  desired  end.  i.  w, "%» 

MuasTTA  CoLUGE,  Jan.  1852. 


>m  ^»i»»» 


We  haye,  for  some  time,  desired  an  opportnnity  to  ofie^  a  few  words 
of  counsel,  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  the  Lady  Teachers  of  our 
Btato,  and  also,  to  address  a  few  thoughts  to  such  other  ladies  as  may 
derare,  henceforth,  to  become  Teachers ;  but  no  medium  for  doing  so  has 
heretofore  presented  itself  which  has,  in  all  respects,  seemed  adapted  to 
our  wishes.  We  now  avail  ourselves  of  our  Editorial  privilege  and  the 
pages  of  the  Journal,  as  the  most  agreeable  and  appropriate  medium  at 
onr  command,  for  ^ving  utterance  to  \)ur  convictions. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  trifling  interest  to  us,  to  know  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Teachers  of  our  State,  probably  more  than 
one  half,  are  ladies;  and  when  we  contemplate  that  magnificent 
system  of  school  improvements  which  we  feel  confident  will,  at  no 
distant  day,  be  introduced,  we  have  a  feeling  of  sincere,  we  think,  of 
rational  exultation,  reepedang  the  position  which  woman  is  to  occupy  as 
die  teacher  of  the  youth  of  our  country.  With  the  lights  of  her  past 
Ustoiy  before  us ;  with  her  degradation  and  wrongs,  past  and  present, 
throughout  heathetubtn  ;  and  the  past  and  present  mournful  abridgment 
of  her  rights  and  happiness  throughout  Ohristendom,  too,  before  us,  on 
ttie  one  hand;  atfd  the  bright  prospects  of  her  future  position  and  influ- 
ence on  the  other,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  term,  Gmieral  Eduech 
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H0n,  has  even  a  deeper  meamBg  than  the  general  diffiwion  of  knowledge, 
and  good  $Si  yirtuoos  sentiments  in  society.  For,  inth  all  other  evils 
whioh  lAay  disappear  from  among  ns  by  generous  and  general  caltnre, 
the  unnatural  and  despotic  restrictions  upon  ^woman's  sphere  of  duty 
and  action,  must  disappear  also.  Burdens  asad  sorrows  whioh  Providanee 
never  demgned  her  to  bear,  must  be  thrown  off;  and  we  rejoioe  tx>  be- 
lieve that  this  may  be  accomplished,  in  a  great  measure,  by  her  own 
instrumentalKj.  -'  While  the  safe  reliance  for  all  salutary  changes  in  the 
condition  of  society  nlost  be  upon  the  general  awakening  of  thou^, 
and  the  inculcation  of  a  deep  sense  of  ri^rAt  and  dut^^  it  seems  beyond 
all  question  to  us,  that  woman  may,  herself,  labor  most  successfully  to 
awaken  this  thought  and  spread  abroad  this  sense  of  duty.  And  whO^ 
thus  laboring  for  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  as  she  is  now  invited 
to  3o,  she  may,  at  the  same  time,  gam  lor  herself  imperidiable  renown. 
While  studying  to  give  proportion,  excellence  and  grace,  to  those  around 
her,  she  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  weaving  for  herself  and  her  sex  a 
robe  of  everlasting  beauty.  She  may  be  bedecking  herself  with  gai^ 
lands  and  ornaments  that  will  shine  forever.  By  free,  fair  and  oon- 
tinned  opportunities  to  act  in  a  sphere  for  which  Providence  has  wisely 
adapted  her,  she  may  emancipate  herself  from  the  thraldom  which  cen- 
turies of  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  imposed  upon  her. 
t  We  desire  in  the  first  place,  therefore,  to  congratulate  the .  la^ 
Teachers  of  our  State,  that,  while  that  irresponsible,  despotic  power, 
custom,  has  forbidden  them  to  live  and  act  only  within  certain  limits, 
the. noblest  of  all  employments  is  as  freely  open  to  them  as  to  the  most 
favored  of  the  other  sex.  We  desire,  too,  to  proffer  our  hearty  good 
wishes  to.  all  the  daughters  of  our  land  whose  sentiments  are  now  form- 
ing, and  whose  minds  are  now  in  process  of  training,  and  to  remind 
them  that  a  fairer  world  than  the  world  of  fashion—^  world  of  strong, 
pure  and  gentle  influences,  is  before  them  to  enjoy;  that  a  loftier  feeling 
than  that  of  servile  dependence,  is  for  them  to  cherieli ;  and  that  a  better 
|ot  than  a  life  of  slavish  toil»  or  slavish  indolence,  may  be  their  destiny. 
And,  should  our  humble  expressions  of  respect  and  regard  live  to  me^t 
the  attention  of  the  coming  generations  of  happy  beings  that,  we  trust, 
may  grow  up  und^  still  fairer  skies  and  more  benign  influences,  we 
eould  wish  them  joy,  too,  in  the  precious  triumphs  whioh  have  beon 
gained  and  the  brighter  hopes  which  may  beam  around  them. 
,  In  the  next  place,  we  respectfully  ask  all  ladies — whether  mothers  or 
daughters,  whether  at  present  teachers,  or  not— to  think  of  the  tme 
nature  of  the  Teacher^ $  eaUing.    We  do  not  invite  you  to  inquire  in 
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uluKt  «6timaiaoii  tins  ealliiig  is  nov  ladA }  we  do  not  kiiMii  ia  aitoiBpl'to 
peimade  you  iih$ii  iliore  arazeaUj groat  attvaotionlEi  about  adeaoktot  Ibr- 
nkan-Iookhig  achool  building*  ilthy  sohooi.  rooms  and  lidioty  fiuniliuro ; 
we  haye  no  iateatiou  of  undertakifig  the  task  of  proving  to  you,  that 
ependiog  mx  hours,  daily,  wiih  an  undiacipUned,  unniannerly  multitude 
of  children  and  youth,  inegular  in  their  aUendance,  indolent  or  depraved 
in  Uieir  habits,  and,  perhaps,,  uncared  fgr  l^  their  parents,  or  the  pubUo, 
is  an  employment  to  be  chosen  for  the  pleasure  or  the  ^gnity  it  confeiB. 
Our  own  ideas  of  the  utility  and  dignity  of  our  pro&saion.are  not  &A- 
iened  fay  this  standard.  We  think  of  the  school  room  and  school,  as 
it  should  be,  and,  as  it  i3  n)  bi.  We  think  of  them  as  places  sacrtd 
to  neatness,  taste  and  ord^r,  and  the  Xeaeher^s  position  as  one  of  power 
—HIS  one  of  strong,  pure  and  gentle  influ^noes*  We  think  how  thortgrue 
Teacher,  sorrounded  by  those,  i^ds  ^hich.f  prqp^  appreciation  of  the 
Talue  of  early  instruction  ^,  at  'up  distotub  day,  profusely  funush4- 
will  enlarge  the.capaoityi  polish  the  tastefi^vaaA  refine  the  sentinmit»«f 
all  aroond  fainu  .  We  think,  how,  by.ihe'  yigoir  of  his  bmi  active,  pehe- 
trating  mind,  and  the  pure  and  gehtle  %ftae|M)es.of  Us  own  spotleps 
example,  the  youth  of  our  land^  will  leam  to.raTe;!(e0il!bell6nQe:andtiruth, 
and  love  and  pracfciee  virtue.  I|i8teadi4)f  ..he^g^^sq^iUB«d  iby  evamplf  s 
of  yootfaful  depravify,  aod  desponding  ..otiBr  :the-low  esBl^at^  plaeod 
npoai  our  profession,  we  dwpU  wi4i,f^]J^g9.o^  jrapto>»  .i|p(n?(  ^^ifg^lo^- 
ing  thoughts  of  an  Sequent  writer.:  •^"  Wbi^;iM&eT^  rif(}nd€rM/'^ea^ 
he,  "  among  all  the  marvels  of  this  glorious  world,  Ihaii^t^'hiiiBaai^eMil . 
in  the  fulness  of  its  development?'  What  ukoc^  bdautifa]:  than  aH  its 
depths  spread  out,  starnUumined^  likCvtliDse  ol.iJio  midiooighi  heiMr^ 
above  us,  with  pure  affecticms  and  bright,  ihou^ta  ?  Qow  doubly  beau- 
tiful,  and  how  doubly  admirable  is  all  t}ua:in.tbe  perfect  puriljy  of  y-ou^, 
befine  the  mist  of  this  lowei:  world  hath  yet.. come  .upon  ^t !  .  What  a 
task,  full  of  inspiring  consol^ons  to  the  true  Teacher !  Whit  an  edu- 
cation that,  which  proposes  to  give  to  this  wonderful  being  the  entufe 
enjoyment  and  mastery  of  these  w<^nders,— the  perfioot  possession  of 
itself  1" 

Will  any  marvel,  then,  that  we  ask  from  theintelligent^  high-minded 
mothers  and  daughters  of  the  State>  a  careful  review  of  any  hasty  opin- 
ion they  may  have  formed  of  the  nature  and  usefulness  of  the  Teacher -s 
callii^? 

Will  any  wonder  that  we  feel  for  our  profession,,  not  merely  a  decent 
respect,  but  a  deep  and  abiding  reverence  ? 
,  Will  any  be  surprised  that  we  so  cordially  welcome  as  oo-laboren, 
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those  whom  Providenoe  hafl  ^fUd  with  a  wider  nmge  of  sj^mpatUM, 
clearer  peieeptioaB  of  beauty  and  grace,  purer  aflfections,  and  more  qih 
iiriiig  devotion  to  the  trae  and  the  right,  in  a  profeflsion  where  porilgr, 
aympathj,  excellence,  grace,  dignity  and  devotion  to  duty,  are  so  mneh 
required?  WiU  any  emile  at  our  Bimplicity,  or  credulity,  when  we 
respectfully  counsel  the  refined  and  educated  daughters  of  the  opulent 
among  us,  now,  perlmps,  without  a  burden  or  a  care,  to  seek  a  surer 
independence  than  riches  can  aflR)rd,  a  deeper  and  richer  fountain  of 
daily  happiness  than  fashion  or  frivolity  can  furnish,  and  a  9Urw  w- 
ward  than  a  life  of  indolence  can  promise,  in  the  life  and  labors  of  a 

fAITHTXTL,  AOOOMPLtSUBD  TXACHBR  OP  THB  TOUTH  OF  THB  StATB? 

Lastly,  we  desire  to  exhort  all  ladies  who  would  assume  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Teacher,  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly 
for  their  work.  For  this,  let  neither  toil  nor  expense  be  spared.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  liberal  school  improvements,  in  protp^el,  for 
our  State.  Need  we  say  that  our  reliance,  in  part,  for  the  fulfillment 
of  our  hopes  and  predictions,  is  in  the  thorough  preparation  of  mU  Teach- 
ers fot  their  duties,  and  their  fidtbfulness  and  devotion  in  their  subse- 
quent labors  ?  While  poor  preparation  will  make  poor  teaching,  and 
poor  teaching  will  make  poor  schools,  and  poor  teaching  and  poor  schoob 
together  will  depress  the  Teacher's  profession,  and  retard  all  general 
progress ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  thorough  preparation  will  better  secure 
thorough  teaching,  good  sdiook,  general  confidepce  and  general  progress 
IB  school  interests. 

Should  we  not,  then,  appeal  to  the  ladies,  who  constitute  more  than 
ivdf  of  the  Teachers  of  the  State,  by  all  the  considerations  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  to  see  that  no  proper  eSEoiti  on  their  part  is  <»nitted  to 
prepare  themselves  to  stand  above  all  criticism  and  reproach,  where 
high  attainments  are  demanded  to  save  so  many  interests  from  peril? 

We  know  there  will  be  obstacles  to  overcome ;  we  know  there  will 
be  discouiBgements  to  be  met ;  we  know  that  the  allurements  of  pleasure 
and  the  reverence  for  custom  and  current  public  opinion,  will  deter  some 
from  noble  efiS)rtB,  and  that  poverty  and  stem  necessity,  will  bind  down 
the  pure  and  lofly  aspirations  of  others.  And  we  know,  too — ^we  record 
it  with  sincere  regretn-that,  to  aU  ladies,  the  strife  in  this  field  of  labor 
is  an  unequal  one,  compared  with  the  other  sex.  Less  inducements^ 
less  rewards,  so  fiar  as  this  world  is  to  reward,  are  ofifered  to  them  foir 
die  same,  or  severer  toil.  Still,  we  can  be  none  the  less  foithful — ^none 
the  less  earnest  in  our  appeals  to  them  for  noble  and  disinterested  efiforCs 
and  labors.    We  can  only  repeat,  that  there  is  work  for  them  to  do— 
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that  ihere  are  interefits  for  them  to  guard — ^a  destiny  fbr  them  to  ao- 

Qomplish ;  and  that  tbxrb  aimb  rjbwards — ^rewaids,  dnch  as  "  eye  hatii 

not  seen,  nor  ear  beard,"  for  those,  and  those  cnljf,  who  merit  them. 

M.  f.  0. 
Sahduskt  CiTT,  Febmaxy,  1852. 


•  ^•' 


tfjlt  <^laiiDi  of  ^misriol  (^omtinn. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  noTer  reflected  upon  the  sub- 
ject to  consider  it  unjust,  under  any  circumstances,  to  tax  the  property 
of  one  man  to  educate  the  children  of  another.     Such  are  erer  ready  to 
inqnire,  Of  irbat  interest  is  it  to  me  whether  the  children  of  others  are 
educated  or  not  ?    True,  the  whole  subject  has  been  thoroughly  discuss- 
ed, and  its  bearings  clearly  shown  again  and  again ;  yet  there  are  still 
fbond,  in  almost  eyeiy  community,  some  whose  minds  remain  unenlight- 
ened.    To  such  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  present  anew  the  considiara- 
tions  which  have  led  thousands  of  others  (who  once  thought  as  they  now 
do,)  to  belieye  that  a  liberal  provision  for  free  education  ia  the  cheapest 
'  and  best  insurance  which  can  be  eflbcted  upon  property  and  the  surest 
guaranty  for  the  safety  of  property,  reputation  and  life.     Among  these 
are  the  following : 

The  statistaos  q£  crime  mfonn  ps  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  criminals 
confined  in  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  deplorably  ignorant,  as  well  in 
legard  to  science  and  knowledge  in  general,  as  in  respect  to  morals  and 
religion.  Had  they  been  properly  educated  in  childhood  and  youth,  in- 
stead of  preying  upon  its  best  interests  they  might  have  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  sooiefy,  or  honored  its  highest  stations. 

If  proper  inquiiy  be  made,  a  large  proportion  of  the  paupen  sostatn- 
ed  at  public  expense,  will  be  found  to  belong  to  the  ignorant  class,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  their  present  condition  by  then:  want  of  the  in- 
telligenoe  necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  numage  business  for  himself. 
A  good  common  school  education  would  have  saved  them  from  becoming 
burdens  upon  society,  and  enabled  them,  beside  maintaining  themselves 
respectably,  to  bear  their  share  of  those  burdens  which  are  unavoidable 
by  human  foresight  or  sagacity. 

Could  the  statistics  of  intemperance  be  fully  ascertained,  it  would  be 
ftuDd  that  tiie  great  majority  of  those  who  have  ruined  themselves  and 
b^gared  their  &milies  by  intemperate  drinking,  have,  by  the  neglect  of 
the  culture  of  their  minds,  been  rendered  unable  to  enjoy  any  other  than 
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aeiuixud  pleasoies.    Does  not  every  observing  peraon  know  thAt  tti^se 
.  who  firefoent  the  grog-shop  are  not  generally  the  intelligent. 

It  can  be  shown  that  more  than  one  half  the  nckness  in  our  conntiy 
is  the  result  of  ignorance,  of  a  want  of  that  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  health  which  might  easily  be  obtained^.-and  that,  ison^quently^  more 
than  one  half  of  the  expense  occasioned  by  illness,  and  the  loss  of  time, 
labor,  etc.,  attendant  upon  it,  nughrbe  saved  if  the  whole  community 
were  properly  educated. 

It  is  well  ^6^  thai  a  large  }>roportion  of  the  UtCgatian  in  thiscounr 
try  arises  from  the  inability  (or  the^  indisposition  occasioned  by  a  want 
Hf 'ftciliiy'm  doing  it  propetly)  tb  keep  i  proper  pecdrftoHmginess  trana- 
acB&nk  '^  Let  every  young  peirton  be  made  famiBar  with  acrithiheiie  aiid 
•'iKe*%lements"of  book-keepliig,'and  'tay^Trt'to'keejy  arf  aodu;fW»-  aeoottbt 


^^  '"If  feaii  be  deilionetrat^d  that  thosiH^ho^^irtJ  rii9p^ctaHj^edu6a*e8  ^c^ 
V^'ffir  ifieinfehres;  'or  (rther8,<-fi^ri^^ebly^fiVe'to  fifty  or  oftii  huiiffiwd 
'p^r'iietffc.^rdbnS  tlian  those  ^Ithbutr  MSe^oh ;  andthiit;  fco-iSt  •^m]^- 
'  mi&lirVi&e  physidal  hbot  aiid  manuaTySH  tf e^mwiily  66n(^riiedi;^^'to 
'^^^dthiif -^f^^bOi^t  t^^  4ibei4  mehM  ^tlttore  irtid'*a^prof<ytdid 

that  it  is  far  cheaper. to  hire. a  man  who  is  intelligent,*^>»ff*frMSrt^fcy*to 
•"^dfdit,  "seiipfd  dne;^^6'!i^fedB-flm-^>^^  t5  previiit him* ftttm* sMght- 
'%ij^  1fis'w«nt:  drVt^B^ng  tbe  idatemi  on  wMeh  he  operates.  B>ibifc8 
^'id*  !3iiW*&H»  boM-a'good  ^worfamiffli  tha&'«  poor  one.  -  -    i^  - 

"'■'  Wcaiiljfrpttived  by  thebe^tof  tiistitfb^  tha*  iritfeffi- 

*'gtoBe?«W*"drtto  whidiit^is  the  tfin^^  thfe  fHerids-cf  unbrersal  educa- 
tion to  secun?,  itO' far  a^ten^  agency  Irf  eoneemed,  to  eveiy  yeutb'in 
the  hnd,  (tRepuhliean  govemfHent  and  our  free  institutions  can?  ndt  be 
perpetuatefd. '  ' 

It  can 'be  shown  with  equal  clearness,  that  without  general  intelB* 
gence,  piet^  can  not  be  expected  to  prevail ;  since,  without  it,  religion  is 
ever  in  dang^^  of  degenerating  into  superstition  or  fiinatieism. 

The  &cts  establishing  these  conclusions  may  not  be  femiHar  to  all,  bat 
they  have  been  frequently  presented  in  the  reports  of  school  officers  and 
those  in  charge  of  alms  houses,  prisons,  and  other  pubUe  institutionid ; 
and  botii  the  truths  and  the  facts  which  sustain  them  are  familiar,  to  all 
who  have  sought  for  such  information,  as  household  words,      a.  n.  l. 
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SlnUf-jNiithittirt. 


Among  nmneroiiiB  interesting  and  njoteworthy  remarks  made  during 
die  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Edu- 
ettion,  attended  in  Cleveland  last  Augoet,  i^e  ^ere  particularly  struck 
with  the  following  grave  declaration  made  by  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Sutherland 
of  PhUadetphia :  '*  I  have  an  interest  m  the  proper  eduoatton  of  eveiy 
diild  in  the  Umon,  whether  in  my  own  neighborhood  or  city,  or  in  Cat* 
ifivnia ;  and  this  interest  is  such,  that  it  is  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
harden,  to  contribute  of  my  means  for  the  promotion  of  that  education.  " 

This  eentimentwe  belmetobe.  stnptly  <ru^  att^^tJiat  not  only  as  a 
philanthropist,  but  as  a  man  and  a  ^citizen,  eveiy  inhabitant  of  our 
eoun^y  may  adopt  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  may  even  extend  ifs  appli- 
eation  to  eveiy  child  in  the  world.  The  parent  may  say,  I  ^have  note 
only  an  interest,  but,  for  aught  I  ki^ow,  an  equal  intex:est  ^  this,  for 
none  can  tell  but  that  the  neglected,  uneducated  child  may  become  the 
nearest  neighbor  of  my  children ;  his  ignoranoe  and  vice.. may  tend  to 
degrade  them ;  (Mr,  if  properly  educated,  his  intellig^ce  and  virtue 
may  refine  and  ennoble  them  and  their  posterity  to  the  latest  genera* 
tion.  The  citizen  may  feel  this  interest,  for  the  vote  of  any  single 
individual  ma^  yet  decide  the  fate,  for  weal  or  wo,  of  our  country ; 
and  crown  with  success,  or  blast  forever  the  hopes  of  the  jfriends  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  *  It  has  been  repeatedly  and  satisfao- 
torily  shown,  that  the  owner  of  pi;operty  ^ho  has  no  children,  is  deeply 
interested  in  universal  education :  the.  value^  the  safety,  an,d  the  very 
existence  of  many  kinds  6f  property  dep^end  on  the  virtue  of  the  sijr- 

nmnding  oommunity.  a.  n.  l. 

•»* 


.--f* 


CImliiiA/f  tthlir  liglf  Itljiral, 

An  excellent  £Ggh,  School  department  has  been  sustuned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Public  Schools  of  Cleveland,  For  four  or  five  years 
past ;  but  it  has  .(tiSered' greatly  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  building. 

A  few  montns  educe,  the  Managers  purchased  a  veiy  elig^le  lot 
oo  the  comer  of  Euclid  and  Erie  streets,  and  a  house  45  by  65  feet 
ba^  been  erected,  which  will  aooommodate  the  school  veiy  oomfort- 
ftbly  for  Mine  tern  years  to  eome.    It  contains  a  large  room  furnished 
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wiik  seats  and  desks  for  ninety-six  pupils,  two  recitation  rooms,  a 
laboratory,  and  two  large  entry  rooms.  The  oonvemences  for  ligbi- 
ing,  warming  and  ventilating  the  school  room,  are  of  the  best  kind. 

All  will  rejoice  that.  Mr.  Fr^ese,  after  laboring  faithfully  for  so 
many  years  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  has  at  length  been 
furnished  with  something  like  a  fair  field  for  the  display  of  his  abilities ; 
and  that  one  more  Public  High  School  has  been  set  at  liberty  from 
oonfinement  in  a  basement.  a  n.  l. 


■    ♦i*! 


Slt]nirt  of  t|[t  &ifAt  ^tjtmiitndtnit* 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  King,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  for  the  year  ].851,  has  just  been  printed;  and,  as  it 
may  be  some  weeks  before  it  will  find  its  wa^  to  all  interested  in  its  pe- 
rosal,  we  hasten  to  lay  a  summary  of  its  contents  before  our  readers. 
It  is  a  document  of  considerable  length  and  of  much  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  interest.  The  topics  treated  in  the  body  of  the  report  are 
the  foUowiag : 

1.  A  general  survey  of  the  present  condition  of  Common  Schools. 

2.  Reports  made  to  the  Department  firom  the  different  counties. 

3.  Statistics  of  Schools  as  reported  by  County  Superintendents. 

4.  A  statement  of  the  School  and  Trust  Funds  of  the  State. 

5.  The  amendments  of  the  School  Law  by  the  last  Legislature. 

6.  The  character  and  doings  of  the  0.  S.  Teachers'  Association. 

7.  The  desirableness  of  introducing  Common  School  Libraries. 

8.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  School  System  of  the  State. 

The  usual  tabular  reports  of  :tha  statistics  of  schools  in  the  several 
counties,  and  of  the  school  moneys  apportioned,  are  added,  and  the  ap- 
pendix contains  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  county  Auditors. 

The  number  of  children  and  youth  between  four  and  twenty-one  years 
ot  age  as  enumerated  in  October  last,  is  828,583..  The  whole  amount 
paid  from  the  State  fund  for  the  year  is  $298,268  41,  and  the  amount 
of  school  taxes  on  the  county  duplicate  322,020  55.  There  are  in  the 
State  1816  townships,  1121  of  which  made  reports. 


#* 


1 
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ITB1I8, 

XJKiYEBsmss  AMD  00LiiX«>8.-^The  last  Caitologae  of  Miami  UniTO^ 
sity  eontains  tbe  namee  of  142  studente  in  the  seyeral  departments,  69  < 
of  wbom  irere  in  the  College  classes.    The  first  class  graduated  i|i  1826. ' 
The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  441 ;  of  these,  149  haye  entered  the 
BEnistiy,  143  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Law,  56  in  Teaching,  and  69 
bave  deceased. 

From  an  address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of  Ohio  Uniyersity,  in 
1860,  we  learn  that  previous  to  that  time,  150  had  graduated,  and 
about  1000  had  been  instructed  in  the  University.  Hon.  Thomas 
Swing,  its  eldest  Alumnus,  and  the  first  who  graduated  west  of  the 
Ohio  River,  received  hifi  degree  in  1815. 

The  Catalogue  of  Western  Reserve  College,  just  issued,  jpesents  the 
following  summary :  Theological  students,  8 ;  Medical  students,  201 ; 
Undergraduates,  53;  in  the  Grammar  School,  69 — ^total,  861. 

Marietta  College  has  60  students  in  the  College  classes,  and  50  in 
tbe  Preparatory  Department — ^total,  110. 

By  a  Circular  from  the  Treasurer  of  that  Institution,  we  learn  that 
the  poposed  sum  of  $100,000  has  been  subscribed  for  the  endowment 
of  Oberlin  College. 

Capital  University,  at  Columbus,  was  opened  in  May,  1850.  Its 
fixvt  Catalogue  contains  the  following  summary:  Theological  Depart- 
meat,  13;  College  classes^  12;  Grammar  School,  111— total,  186 
students. 

Heidelberg  College,  at  Tiffin  City,  was  opened  in  November,  1850: 
its  first  Catalogue  contains  the  names  of  25  students  in  the  Classic^, 
and  125  in  the  Scientific  and  English  Department. 

Starling  Medical  College,  located  in  this  city,  has  commenced  its 
sessbns  in  the  splendid  edifice  recently  erected  for  its  accommodation. 
The  present  class  numbers  148  :  thirty-five  graduated  at  itielast  Com-- 
mencement.  

Schools  and  Ebttcation  in  Spbingmeli),  by  Rover. — ^The  "^ENiblic 
Schools  are  all  taught  in  low  basements  in  private  houses,  or  in  dUapi* 
dated  framed  buildings.  In  some,  a  Principal  and  an  Assistant  Teacher 
are  obliged  to  conduct  their  exercises  in  the  same  room,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  pupils  and  teachers.  A  tax  for  erecting  buildings  has 
been  voted,  and  about  $2000  collected,  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
it  viU  be  diverted  from  its  intended  use,  to  the  great  detriment  of  pop- 
Ohr  Edneatioii.     Many  of  the  Teachers  are  devoted  to  their  employ- 


■p » 
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ment,  and  atmous  to  improye ;  and,  nnder  &yorable  oiroamBtaDceB,  their 
schools  would  do  honor  to  the  town. 

tPoiir  V^  c6nduotod  Fkivate  Bohook  aie  abmiiantfy  snatfOAed*  A 
ohiB  exensise  witnessed  in  one  of  ^jthera  merits  a  desQriptioQ :  A  olaaa 
ofeight  young  ladies  took  the  remtation  seat,  eaoh  furnished  with  paper 
und  peneil.  With  the  text^book  oloeed,  one  was  eaUed  upon  for  »  re- 
port of  the*  whole  lesson,  in  Ancient  Histoiy,.  while  the  ethers  y?Bre 
noting  criticisms,  omissions,  &c.,  which  they  severally  gave,  after  the 
close.of  the  report.  This  exhausted  the  lesson  for  the  dt^,  every  part 
of  it  having  been  thoroughly  reviewed  aadciil^cised,  ai^d  that,  to<». 
without  any  prompting  or  ud  firom.  the  Teadier.  A  more  intereatiiig 
exhibition  of  aetlve  ihou^  and  ready  expression,  I  have  'seldom  int* 
nessed. 

In  an  eolikanting  spot,  hfdf  a  mile  north  from  the  town,  is  Wittenberg 
College,  which  has  recovered  from  its  embanassment,  and  is  now  in  the 
full  tide  of  successfiil  and  merited  prosperity. 

— Rev.  H.  Bates,  late  Principal  of  the  Union  Schoo  m  Harmar, 
has  left  that  situation  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State. 

«— Mr.  John  Giles  has  left  McConnelsville,  and  is  to  take  the  place 
of  Bev.  Mr.  Bates,  at  Harmar. 

•  -—At  our  last  advioes,  the  Board  of  Education  in  MoConnelsnUe 
were  demxous  to  secure  a  eompet^st  Superintendent  and  Principal. 

FoSTAOS. — ^While  we  urge*  our  friends  to  forward  us  items  of  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  Schools  and  Educational  Societies;  it  maybe  well  to 
remind  them  that  no  transient  Papers  or  Pamphlets  can  be  sent  by  mail 
unless  pre-paid;  if  by  chance  anything  of  the  kind  is  miuled  without 
pre-payment,  it  is  sure  to  be  charged  four  cents,  or  more,  at  this  office. 
One  cent,  or  a  cent  stamp,  will  pre-pay  any  ordinary  paper. 

We  are  led  to  speak  of  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  papers  intended 
to  he  fiarwarded  to  this  Journal  may,  by  neglecting  pre-payment,  fail  to 
leave  the  office  in  which  they  are  deposited ;  and,  second,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  us  to  receive  letters,  (without  a  single  stamp  inclosed,) 
calling  for  Documents,  the  postage  on  which,  if  sent,  we  must  pre-pay, 
to  the  amount  of  three,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  cents. 


Exchanges. — Our  thanks  are  due  to  a  nmnber  of  Editors,  in  difievent 
parts  of  the  State,  who  have  noticed  our  Journal  in  terms  highly  ooai* 
plimentary.  It  is  6ur  aim  to  merit  the  approbation  of  tiie  fHends-ef 
Bduoation. 
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Thx  Ankual  Address,  delivered  before  the  Ohio  State  Teachers' 
Asioct€Uton,  on  the  ^Ist  of  December,  1851,  by  Joseph  Rat,  M.D., 
Principal  of  the  Woodward  City  High  School  of  Cincinnati, 

I T  H I N  the  memory  of  some  of  those  now  present,  the  voca- 
tion of  Teaching  was  a  thing  never  thought  of  as  an  occupation 
for  a  man  of  learning.  I  knew  a  young  man,  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
who  had  just  completed,  with  more  than  ordinary  eclat,  what  was  then 
termed  a  College  education ;  and  which  consisted  of  some  kuowledge 
of  Latin  and  Gkeck,  three  books  of  Simpe6B'B.^uclld,  Algebra  through 
Qoadratics  in  Bonnyeastle,  Jerse's  Suryeyii^,  a  popular  and  very  su- 
perficial course  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  and  a  brief 
course  of  Logic,  Bhetoric,  and  Mental  Science.  This  young  man  was 
about  to  choose  a  profession,  and  inclined  to  select  that  of  medicine.. 
Hearing  this,  one  of  his  preceptors,  who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of* 
the  talents  and  acquirements  of  his  pupil,  made  him  a  visit,  to  ^monr 
strate  in  regard  to  his  choice.  His  preceptor  said :  "  In  the  counlty;- 
where  I  was  raised,  if  a  gentleman  had  several  sons,  he  educated  the: 
one  of  most  talents  for  a  lawyer,  the  one  ranking  next  in  ability  fox;  a 
preacher,  and  those  not  capable  of  becoming  distinguished  in  either  of 
diese  vocations,  if  educated  at  all,  were  educHted  for  physicians."  I 
do  not  relate  the  anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  dispara^g  the  medical 
profession,  to  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  belonging,  but  merely  to 
show  that,  at  that  period,  the  idea  of  a  man  of  education  devoting  him- 
self, as  a  profession  for  life,  to  the  work  of  instruction,  did  not  lie  within 
tbe  scope  of  men's  vision.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  presidents 
Toi.. I,  Ko. 3:  Kaboh,  1893.  5 
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and  professors  of  colleges  formed  an  exception.  These  offices  then,  and 
even  at  a  much  mor^  recent  period,  were  filled,  to  a  large  extent,  hj 
members  of  some  one  of  the  three  l^funed  professions. 

But  a  quarter  of  a  century,  especially  in  the  West,  has  wrought  a 
mighty  change.  Funt,  feeble,  and  indistinct  were  the  first  ideas  of  a 
Teacher's  profession,  and  slowly  indeed,  for  a  considerable  period,  did 
the  suggestion  advance.  Those  who  first  named  it  were  laughed  at» 
and  the  opinion  that  any  person  might  not  be  a  schoolmaster,  or  thai 
anything  more  than  a  very  uncertain  amount  of  scholarship,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  acquirements,  was  necessary  to  a  Teacher,  was  not  en- 
tertained  by  the  community. 

Even  a  few  years  since,  and  doubtless  in  many  instances  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  n^lfiher  the  community  at  large,  nor  in  many  cases  Teachers 
themselves,  seemed  conscious  that  the  vocation  of  an  instructor  was  one 
necessarily  requiring  special  qualifications.  A  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  to  be  taught  was,  and  even  still  is,  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  person  a  Teacher.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
remark  of  a  distinguished  clergyman,  who,  after  a  long  period  devoted 
to  the  ministry,  was  obliged,  on  account  of  an  affection  of  the  throat,  to 
cease  from  public  speaking.  He  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction. 
At  the  close  of  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  successful  labor,  he  re- 
marked :  **  When  I  began,  I  thought  I  had  nothing  to  learn,  and  that 
I  was  fully  qualified  for  my  work ;  but  I  now  know  that  I  had  much. 
The  buAicss  of  a  Teacher  is  just  as  distinct  as  that  of  a  physician,  a 
lawyer,  or  a  clergyman,  and  is  just  as  well  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
learned  professions.  It  requires  as  high  attainments,  knowledge  as 
varied  and  profound,  and  a  devotion  at  least  as  untiring." 

That  a  profession  should  exist  specially  devoted  to  the  business  of 
instruction,  and  specially  prepared  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
incidq^t  to  such  a  vocation,  is  no  longer  a  proposition  confined  to  Teach> 
ei^s^  but  is  at  last  recognized  by  the  more  intelligent  portions  of  the 
commuitity.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare 
ihe  sums  paid  for  teaching  now  with  those  paid,  say  twenty  years  ago. 
Teachers  of  the  same  grade  now  receive  about  three  times  what  was  paid 
£hen,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  larger  sum.  In  1830,  the  salary  of 
{he  Principal  of  a  Public  School  in  Cincinnati  was  about  $300,  while, 
in  the  interior  of  the  State,  many  of  the  best  Teachers  received  less 
than  one  half  that  sum  annually.  At  the  present  period,  the  salaries 
of  th6  Principals  of  some  of  the  Union  Schools  in  the  interior  are  )s 
high  as  $1000 ;  while  the  aggregate  paid  for  tuition,  in  proportion  to 
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tlie  pofmlation,  has  increaaed  in  a  large  ratio  on  the  amount  expended 
in  1830.  A  part  of  this  increase  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  general 
advancement  of  the  State  in  wealth  and  resouroes ;  but  much  the  largest 
poitioii  is  due  to  the  positive  advancement  of  education  as  a  science, 
and  to  the  £ftct,  that  individuals  of  the  requisite  qualifications  have-  de- 
voted themselves,  as  a  profession  for  life,  to  the  work  of  instruction. 

But  I  am  not  about  to  argue  the  necessity  of  a  Teacher's  profession. 
With  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  community,  and  with  Teachers 
tbemselves,  this  is  now  a  settled  question ;  and  it  will  gradually  work 
its  way  through  all  society,  until  those  who  aspire  to  the  title  of  Teacher, 
will  no  more  think  of  entering  upon  it  without  spedal  preparation,  than 
upon  the  practice  of  law  or  medidne. 

I  propose  to  occupy  your  attention,  for  a  brief  period,  iflfk  some  ob- 
aervadons  on  the  qualifications  of  Teachers. 

There  is  no  profession  in  lifQ,  when  closely  examined  in  all  its  various 
relations  and  the  results  which  it  may  produoe,  but  what  becomes  im- 
portant. But,  humble  as  it  is  regarded  in  the  estimation  of  some,  there 
is  none  whose  influence  is  so  fai^reaching  and  pennanent  as  that  of  the 
Teacher,  regarded,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term,  as  the  person  who 
fnmishes  a  large  amount  of  the  material  of  knowledge — ^who  trains  the 
pQpil  in  bis  habits  of  study  and  thought— who  teaches  him  yAi&t  to  ac- 
quire, and  how  to  acquire  it;  and  more  than  all,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  lays  the  foundation  of  those  principles  of  action  that  govern  and 
modify  his  course  in  after  life.  « 

Among  the  qualifications  of  a  Teacher,  wt  mention  knowledge  first : 
not  because  it  is  the  most  important^  but  "because  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  chief,  if  not  the  cmly  one.  It  embraces  the  starting  point,  though 
very  fiir  from  embracing  the  conclusion.  He  wh6  undertakes  to  teach, 
ought  to  know  that  which  is  to  be  taught.  A  tiMnrough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  to  be  communicated  is,  certainly,  indispensable;  but  yet  thb 
qualification  may  exist  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  the  individual  pos- 
aesdng  it  be  a  very  poor  teacher.  I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
tbis&ct,  because  it  is  one  in  reference  to  which  very  erroneous  opinions 
eadst  The  popular  question  in  reference  toa  Teacher,  is,  ''  What  does 
he  know?"  not,  "How  well  does  he  teach?"  It  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  every  petscm  can  teach  what  he  knows,  and  that  in  any 
given  case,  the  suecees  in  teaching  any  particular  sufc^ect,  is  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  instructor's  knowledge  conoeming  it 

The  Teacher's  first  question  in  regard  to  any  subject  certainly  should 
be.  What  is  my  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  it?  uA  the  next,  How 
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ean  I  moet  eairily  and  perfeotly  put  my  papilB  in  poflsennon  of  thai 
knowledge  ? 

Nothing  is  better  established  in  education,  than  the  fact  that  of  two 
instructors,  the  one  possessing  the  least  knowledge  of  a  subject,  is  often 
the  one  who  makes  the  best  scholars.  The  fact  is  easily  accounted  for. 
It  is  one  thing  to  regard  a  subject  so  as  to  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of 
it  one's  self,  and  quite  a  different  one  to  consider  the  same  subject  with 
reference  to  communicating  that  knowledge  to  others.  The  one  em- 
braces the  acquiation  of  knowledge ;  tha  other,  the  art  of  teaching.  The 
one  requires  the  Teacher  to  consider  his  own  mind  and  thoughts ;  the 
other,  the  mental  character,  habits,  and  thoughts  of  his  pupils. 

I  would  that  I  had  the  power  to  make  this  thought  stand  x>ut  in  char- 
acters of  lif^t.     I  have  an  intense  consciousness  of  its  truth,  that  is  the 
result  of  long  experience.     Once,  like  many  others,  I  thought  that 
knowledge  was  the  chief  element  of  a  Teacher's  qualifications.     Then, 
I  supposed  that  a  certain  amount  of  mere  book  learning  was  all  that 
was  necessary  to  constitute  a  Teacher.     But  then  I  was  without  the 
gate  of  the  Temple  r-  after  having  entered  within  it,  like  the  learned 
gentleman  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  I  can  most  unhesitatingly 
aver,  that  skill  in  communicatang  is  more  important  than  mere  knowl- 
edge.   Knowledge  is  the  first  in  sequence,  but  the  second  in  importance. 
He  who  expects  to  teach,  ought  to  know  that  the  instructor  requires 
knowledge  of  a  different  degree  from  that  which  students  generally  ac- 
quire ib  going  through  a  subject  even  the  second  and  third  time.     I 
refer  not  to  extent  of  acquirements,  but  to  dear,  thorough,  abiding 
mental  impressions.     A  person  may  travel  throu^  the  whole  routine  of 
the  best  college  course,  and  yet  have  such  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  different  subjects  studied,  that  he  is  unqualified,  even  so  far  as 
mere  knowledge  is  concerned,  to  teach  any  of  them.     On  this  subject 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  popular  error,  not  only  in  the  community 
generally,  but  with  teachers  themselves.    With  the  community,  a 
Teacher's  knowledge  is  measured  by  the  ground  over  which  he  has 
traveled,  not  by  his  thorou^  attainments  in  the  subjects  studied ;  and 
wi1&  too  many  instructors,  it  is  deemed  more  honorable  to  have  a  snpei^ 
ficial  knowledge  of  subjects  which  diey  never  teach,  than  a  thorougfi 
acquaintance  with  the  every-day  subjects  of  study. 

'  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  No  Teacher's  attainments  can  be  too 
extensive  in  regard  to  variety  of  acquirements.  But  while  variety  is 
important,  tharaugkness  is  much  more  so.  Every  subject  taught  should 
be  so  incorporated  with  the  Teacher's  mind  as  to  f(»m  a  part  of  his 
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mental  cofisdtotioii ;  so  that,  when  he  speaks  and  teaches,  he  shonld 
appear  not  to  he  retailing  a  foreign  coin,  but  the  clear,  bright,  and  well- 
defined  coin  of  his  own  mint,  which  has  the  power  to  famish  an  inez- 
haosiible  supply. 

The  importance  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  every  subject  to  be  taught, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  the  instructor.  It  adds  to  Us 
capabilities  and  increases  his  means  of  usefulness*  It  aids  in-  securing 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  pupils,  and  thus  becomes,  indirectly, 
an  important  auxiliaiy  in  maintaining  order  and  enforcing  discipline* 

I  haye  spoken  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  as  a  thing 
of  indispensable  necessity  to  a  Teacher,  but  I  have  an  anecdote  to  re^ 
bte  that  w«ald  seem  to  show  that  this  opinion  may  not  be  universal. 
Some  years  ago,  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  Oounty  Examiner,  I 
examined  a  young  man  whose  attainments  in  the  or^Unary  branches  of 
education  were  quite  respectable.  After  going  through  these,  he  desirdd 
m  examination  in  l^atural  Philosophy.  But  somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
I  found  he  was  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  great  principles  of  the 
subject.  When  about  to  make  out  his  Certificate,  I  told  him  that  I 
eonld  not  include  Natural  Philosophy.  He  said  it  would  be  a  great 
disappointment,  ' '  for, "  says  he,  "I  have  been  teaching  it. "  I  inquired 
what  book  he  had  used  in  teaching.  He  replied ;  and  to  my  further 
inquiry,  how  he  could  teach  that  which  he  did  not  know,  his  reply  was, 
*'  laaked  the  quesHaru  ai  the  foot  of  the  pfxge.^^  After  such  a  course 
of  instruction  was  concluded,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  some  in- 
terest to  have  placed  both  tocher  and  pupils  in  the  same  class,  and 
examined  the  whole. 

I  do  not  mtend,  however,  by  the  relation  of  this  anecdote,  to  con- 
demn either  the  author,  or  the  use  of  questions  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
They  have  a  certain  value ;  but  no  instructor  is  what  he  ought  to  be« 
unless  he  c«i,  not  only  answer  the  questions,  but  ori^ate  them,  if  cii^ 
cumstances  require  it.  Here  also  I  would  remark,  that  in  ascertaining 
a  Teacher's  knowledge  of  a  subject,  one  grade  of  examination  is  to 
ascertain  what  he  knows,  by  asking  appropriate  questions,  and  a  much 
higher  grade  is  to  require  him  to  give  such  questions  as  he  would  put, 
if  he  were  the  examiner.  For  example,  what  questions  would  you  ask 
a  teeeho*  or  a  pupil  to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  Decimal  Fractions  ? 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  the  examiner  often 
passes  through  a  more  severe  ordeal  than  the  person  examined.  The 
questions  asked  are  often  a  better  index  of  the  individual's  knowledge 
of  a  subject,  than  the  answers  to  questions  that  do  not  fdUy  embrace 
die  sabject. 
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It^oeis  not  come  witfain  the  limits  ihat  I  have  assigned  to  this  Ad- 
dress, to  discuss,  or  even  to  name  the  yarioos  subjects  urith  which  every 
Teadier  sheuld  be  acquainted.  In  relation  to  all  knowledge,  however, 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  that  should  be  acquired  first  which  is  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  eveiy-day  realities  of  life.  This  is  fre- 
quently expressed  by  saying  that  knowledge  bbould  be  rendered  prac- 
tical. Now  there  are  some  branches  of  knowledge  that  are  studied, 
merely  either  for  their  bearing  upon  others,  or  for  the  mental  discipline 
which  they  furnish,  and  these  will  always  continue  to  be  studied  for 
these  pm^osea.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  connecting  our  knowledge 
with  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  and  when  this  is  done,  it  adds  both 
to  the  permanence  and  the  value  of  the  acquisitions.  To  explain  more 
clearly  what  I  mean,  how  often  does  it  happen  that  a  pupil,  who  has 
studied  arithmetic  with  usual  care,  is  found  incompetent  to  make  some 
of  the  most  ordinaiy  calculations  pertaining  to  common  business ;  or 
one  who  has  studied  geography  till  he  can  tell  the  name  and  location 
of  every  town  of  any  note  in  South  America,  and  yet  cannot  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  routes  eastward  from  Cincinnati  or  Columbus ;  or,  what 
is  even  still  more  frequent,  has  studied  Elnglish  grammar  UU  he  can 
parse  any  word  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  yet  cannot  write  a  page 
grammatically  correct,  or  give  a  clear  and  intelligible  narrative  of  any 
common  event. 

The  disposition  to  acquire  only  that  knowledge  which  can  be  turned 
to  practical  account  in  the  ordinaiy  affiiirs  of  life,  is  a  characteristic 
feature  in  the  tendencies  of  education  in  this  country.  It  is  this  prin- 
ciple which  has  already  remodeled  some  of  the  oldest  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States,  and  which  will  yet  bring  about  similar 
changes  in  others.  I  trust  it  will  give  no  offence  to  remark,  that  it  is 
owing  in  part  to  a  want  of  this  practical  knowledge,  that  teachers  educa- 
ted in  Europe,  do  not,  in  general,  succeed  so  well  as  those  possessing 
very  inferior  acquisitions,  but  educated  in  the  United  States.  Not  for 
a  moment  would  I  be  understood  as  placing  a  low  estimate  upon  the 
highest  attainments  in  cither  classics  or  mathematics,  but  a  knowledge- 
of  these  can  never  supersede  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  more  elementary  branches.  To  have  the  former  without  the  latter, 
is  to  possess  the  luxuries,  and  yet  sufier  from  a  want  of  the  common  ne^ 
oessaries  of  life. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  on  knowledge,  I  beg  leave  to  name  two 
subjects  that  have,  until  a  very  recent  period,  been  omitted  in  every 
system  of  education,  but  which  are  of  such  a  character,  and  have  fiuoh 
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a  bearing  upon  all  the  affiurs  of  life»  that  they  should  be  deemed  essen- 
tial to  a  common  school  education.  I  refer  to  Book-keeping  and  Phy- 
nology.  No  female — and  the  remark  applies  with  more  force  to  the 
other  sex — should  spend  money,  who  has  not  the  ability  to  keep  an 
account  of  it,  and  who  does  not  actually  do  it.  A  want  of  this  knowl- 
edge, or  a  failure  to  exercise  it,  is  a  cause  of  embarrassment  and  distress 
to  thousands  annually.  And  to  every  person  who  breaihes  the  vital 
air,  no  knowledge  can  be  more  important  than  that  upon  which  his 
health  depends,  and  which  affects  deeply  his  usefulness  and  happiness. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  no  instructor 
should  be  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  mind.  Mental  science  he  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  teach;  but  at  ev^  step  of  his  whole  career  as 
an  instructor,  he  will  be  dealing  with  mind,  and  su^ly  he  should  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  govern  it.  Mental  Philosophy, 
as  a  branch  of  education,  is  too  much  neglected  by  teachers;  and  we 
think  it  may  with  propriety  be  said,  that  whatever  may  be  his  other 
attainments,  no  instructor  is  properly  qualified  for  his  work,  without  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  laws  governing  his  own  mind  and  that 
of  his  pupils.  It  ought  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  practical  appli- 
eation  pf  these  laws  is  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  works  devoted  to 
the  art  of  Teaching ;  so  that  many  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  in- 
directly, that  have  i^ever  studied  it  regularly. 

When  an  individual  who  aspices  to  be  a  Teacher,  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  he  is  just  prepared — not  to 
teach,  but  to  make  that  special  preparation,  which  will  constitute  him 
a  Teacher.  Teaching,  it  may  be  sud,  is  wholly  a  practical  matter,  and 
ean  only  be  acquired  by  experience.  Experience  is,  doubtless,  quite* 
as  valuable  to  a  teacher  as  to  a  lawyer  or  a  physician.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  science  of  Education,  just  as  certmnly  as  there  is 
the  science  of  Medicine.  It  is  not  only  a  science  but  also  an  art,  and 
it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  be  acquainted  with  it  in  one  of  these 
relations  and  not  in  the  other.  But  the  first  step  for  one  who  desires 
to  be  a  Teacher^  after  having  obtained  the  necessary  preliminaiy  knowt 
edge,  is  to  learn  how  to  teach.  After  this  point  is  attained,  experience 
must  be  added  to  render  the  individual  a  well  qualified  instructor.  This 
distinction  seems  very  plain,  yet  I  am  satisfied  it  is  one  which  is  fire- 
quently  not  appreciated.  I  have  heard  teachers  pass  a  creditable 
examination  and  yet  look  blank  when  the  question  was  asked,  *'  How 
would  you  teach  history?"  I  know  it  may  be  replied,  that  '*the 
methods  of  instruction  are  various  ;'*  but  still,  every  Teacher  should 
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have  a  method,  and  this  should  be  as  clear  and  well  defined  in  his  own 
mind  as  that  of  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

What  to  teach  is  tiie  first  point;  how  to  teach  it  is  the  next,  and 
Mliiy  to  teach  it  is  the  third.  The  last  cannot  exist  widiout  the  first 
two,  but  these  may  exist  and  yet  the  last  be  wanting. 

Perhaps  I  may  disappoint  some  in  not  entering  more  fully  into  what 
I  have  termed  the  science  of  Education,  and  the  methods  of  instruction. 
In  regard  to  the  former  I  would  observe,  that  anything  like  an  outline 
of  the  subject  would  alone  occupy  the  period  of  a  lecture,  while  the 
latter  is  as  extensiye  as  the  various  subjects  of  education.  It  may  safely 
be  said,  even  more  so.  There  is  often  as  much  difference  between  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  two  difierent  branches  of  the  same  subject,  as 
in  teaching  two  dissimilar  subjects.  In  proof  of  this  it  need  only  be 
stated,  that  some  instructors  teach  certain  parts  of  arithmetic  much 
better  than  others — a  fiict  which  has  more  than  once  fallen  under  my 
nodoe. 

Ability  to  teach,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  the  control  of  the  individual, 
is  dependent  on  a  number  of  circumstances,  to  some  of  which  we  shall 
now  advert. 

ABiLirr  TO  Govern. — ^The  poet  has  said,  ''  Order  is  heaven's  first 
law."  It  is  certainly  tiie  first  matter  in  a  school  room.  Without  the 
ability  to  govern,  all  a  Teacher's  other  attainments  are  comparatively 
useless.  ^  There  can  be  no  teachings  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term, 
without  order  in  the  class  and  in  the  school  room.  Successful  teaching 
and  good  government  are,  properly,  correlatives.  Like  the  conjugate 
roots  of  certain  algebraic  equations,  they  are  coexistent ;  wherever  you 
meet  one  you  will  certainly  find  the  other.  But  importuit  as  order  is 
to  successful  teaching,  it  is  equally  so  to  the  mental  and  moral  character 
of  the  pupils  The  first  lesson  of  life  should  be  obedience.  In  the 
first  instance,  obedience  to  parents ;  to  superiors  next ;  to  the  laws  of 
the  land ;  to  the  laws  of  nature  governing  the  physical  system ;  and, 
higher  than  all,  obedience  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  by  a 
oonfbrmity  to  his  laws,  as  they  are  revealed  in  the  Sacred  Oracles. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  a  disorderly  school  is  not  merely  an  idle 
one,  but  it  beeomes  a  corrupter  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  pu- 
pils ;  it  is,  therelbre,  scarcely  possible  to  place  too  high  a  value  on  good 
order.  But  on  what  do  order  and  discipline  depend  ?  what  is  the  ele- 
ment in  a  Teadier's  character  that  will  enable  him  successfully  to  govern 
a  school  ?  There  is,  doubtless,  a  certain  tact  that  is  frequently  of  ser* 
vice,  but  there  is  one  great  principle  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
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whole.  There  is  no  obedience  where  there  is  no  law  to  be  obeyed,  and 
no  law  will  ever  command  obedience  that  is  not  supported  by  power. 
Some  Teachers  profess  to  govern  ezdusively  by  the  ^xercise  of  moral 
power ;  others,  by  that  of  phyBical  power ;  but  this  is  certain,  where 
ihere  is  no  power,  there  is  no  obedience.  The  Teacher,  who  governs  by 
what  is  termed  moral  power,  should  himself  possess  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual power ;  while  those  who  are  thus  governed,  must  be  susceptible 
to  moral  and  intellectual  influences. 

A  great  error  is  often  committed  in  attempting  to  govern  pupils  by 
moral  means  exclusively,  who  are  strangers  to  moral  influences ;  and  a 
greater  mistake  is  made  when  a  Teacher  is  required  to  govern  excfai- 
Bively  by  moral  means,  who  is  deficient  in  moral  power,  and  wanting  in 
those  attainments  that  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  pupils* 
Ghnvemment  by  moral  power  is  always  to  be  preferred,  where  the  dr* 
cumstances  are  such  that  it  is  fully  sufficient  to  maintain  the  proper 
order;  and  a  Teacher's  moral  power,  other  things  bong  equal,  will 
always  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  his  -literary  acquirements,  his  alnlity  to 
teach,  and  his  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Though  it  is  really  a  digression,  I  beg  leave  to  state  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  proper  relations  .of  moral  power  and  corporal  punishment,  in 
the  government  of  youth. 

Moral  power  derives  its  origin  from  a  higher  and  purer  state  of  exist* 
enoe  than  this  present  material  world.  Its  sceptre  is  supported  by  the 
better  aspirations  of  human  nature,  and  its  influence  in  drawing  out  and 
devdoping  the  better  principles  of  which  youth  are  susceptible,  should 
ever  be  warmly  cherished.  The  sway  of  moral  power  lA  mild  and  peace* 
fdl ;  but,  alas !  it  is  too  frequently  maintained  by  a  very  feeble  tenure. 
Hence,  its  influence  is  continually  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  lower  iur 
iluenoes  that  are  over  at  work  in  the  human  heart  and  abroad  in  sociiBty. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  principles  and  influences  through  which  moral 
power  maintains  its  sway,  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  enable  the 
instructor  to  govern  by  its  means,  corporal  punishment,  or  some  equiva- 
lent, such  as  expulsion,  must  be  resorted  to.  But  a  knowledge  of  the 
&et,  that  this  resort  may  be  had,  has  a  wonderful  effect  to  keep  in  sub* 
jection  and  abeyance  those  baser  principles  which,  once  developed, 
destroy  moral  influences.  There  is  often,  indirectly,  a  great  moral 
power  in  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  rod,  that  vnU  he  used  should 
circumstances  demand  it.  What  a  great  mistake,  then,  must  it  be  for 
a  Teacher,  or  sehool  Trustee,  to  make  a  proclamation  that  a  school  shall 
be  governed  by  moral  influences  alone.     He  is  needlessly  destroying 
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ihe  strongest  support  of  the  moral  power  oa  which  he  expects  to  rely. 
Tosapport  the  moral  power  of  the  Teacher,  there  should  always  be  an 
ultimate  vesort— a  power  behind  the  throne — to  enforce,  if  necessaiy, 
obedience  to  the  laws. 

Moral  power  has  never  yet  been  used  with  mueh  suocess  either  in  th^ 
government  of  schools  or  oommuiiities,  or  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
afivis  of  natione,  when  it  was  not  supported  by  physical  power. 

At  this  moment  we  hear  a  great  deal  said  on  the  subject  of  the  moral 
power  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  many  persons  think 
that  it  is  only  necessary  for  them  to  interpose  with  their  opinions,  or 
€tdvicef  to  prevent  Russia  from  again  interfering  in  the  afl^urs  of  Hun- 
gary. This  may  be  true,  but  in  what  does  the  moral  power  of  these 
nations  consist  ?  Most  undoubtedly  in  their  fleets  and  armies.  If  these 
are  sufficient  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  suggestions,  then  will  their 
advice  have  a  mighty  moral  influence.  But  suppose  their  resources 
were  no  more  extensive  than  those  of  Switserland,  would  their  advice  have 
any  more  influence  than  hers,  or  would  their  suggestions  be  more  likely  to 
be  heeded  ?  A  teacher  brings  moral  power  to  bear  in  the  most  eflS^ctive 
tnanner,  when  that  power,  if  not  heeded,  may  be  supported  by  the  rod, 
or  an  expulsion  from  school. 

A  nation  possesses  moral  power,  in  proportion  to  the  armies  and  na- 
vies that  she  can  bring  to  bear  in  support  of  her  opinions.  A  country 
like  Great  Britain,  possessing  large  armies  and  fleets,  and  the  means  of 
paying  them,  has  a  great  moral  power  among  her  poorer  and  weaker 
neighbors;  and  had  Russia  been  as  poor  and  weak  as  Austria,  the  ad- 
vice of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  would,  before  this,  have 
been  the  mean?  of  conferring  independence  on  Hungary. 

Among  the  numerous  qualifications  that,  are  worthy  of  notice,  may 
be  named  professional  esprii  du  corps.  A  high  sense  of  the  usefulness 
and  importance  of  his  calling  and  of  devotion  to  it,  is  ever  found  with 
the  successful  Teacher.  This,  however^  may  possibly  exist,  and  yet  its 
possessor  fail  from  want  of  other  attainments.  But  a  certain  enthusi- 
astic devotion  is  almost  always  crowned  with  success.  Let  a  teacher 
feel  like  the  Brahmin,  described  by  Carlyle  in  his  life  of  Walter  Scott, 
who  thought  he  had  fire  enough  in  his  breast  to  bum  the  world  up,  and 
he  will  rarely  fail  to  enkindle  in  the  bosoms  6f  his  pupils  the  same  glow- 
ing enthusiasm  that  fills  his  own.  That  teacher  is  to  be  admired  who 
acts  in  reference  to  the  branches  which  he  teaches,  as  if  the  whole  well- 
being  both  of  himself  and  his  pupils,  depended  on  the  knowledge  which 
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tliey  acquire,  and  who  gives  the  subjects  of  study  such  a  pkold  in  their 
estimatioii  that,  for  the  time  present,  all  other  olgeots  are  lost  si^t  of. 

There  are  numerous  other  points  of  the  Teacher's  character  that  de« 
serve  to  be  named  as  important,  but  which  can  scaroely  be  said  to  be 
special.  There  is  one,*  however,  which  I  will  not  omit.  I  refbr  to  in- 
dustry. There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  in  the  community  that  the  lift 
of  a  teacher,  if  not  lucrative,  is  at  least  very  easy.  This  can  never  be 
true  of  an  instruetor  who  does  his  duty.  Much  physical  exertion,  it  is 
true,  is  not  required,  but  there  is  a  mental  employment  that  is  more 
eppreastye  than  labor  of  the  body.  Some  persons  regard  nothing  as 
labor  which  -does  not  exercise  the  muscles,  not  including  those  of  the 
vocal  organs.  But  such  individuals  might  easily  ascertain  by  trial,  that 
the  most  severe  demands  on  the  physical  system  are  t^ose  atising  from 
long-continued  mental  exertion.  But  a  teacher's  labors  are  really  both 
physical  and  intellectaal.  The  employment  of  the  voice  is  not  only 
fatigcdng,  but  really  calls  into  action  more  musclea  of  the  i^fstem  than 
several  of  the  mere  physical  employments. 

It  ^ould  be  a  prime  object  in  the  education  of  all  young  persons,  to 
teach  them  both  by  precept  and  example,  ihat  not  only  their  usefulness, 
but  also  their  happiness  and  well-being,  are  inseparably  connected  with 
regular  and  healthy  employment,  both  of  body  and  mind.  This  is  a 
law  of  the  human  constitution,  impressed  by  the  hand  of  its  Creator,  to 
the  violation  of  which  a  severe  penalty  3s  attached.  The  Teacher  should, 
therefore,  recommend  its  observance  both  by  precept  and  example. 

Health. — I  know  that  many  of  my  audience  will  smile,  when  I  enu- 
merate health  as  one  of  the  qualifications  of  an  instructor ;  not  that  it 
is  unimportant,  but  because  it  is  something  which  is  supposed  to  lie 
beyond  the  reach  or  the  control  of  the  individual.  How  far  this  opinion 
is  true  we  shall  have  occasion,  briefly,  to  examine.  The  influence  of 
the  various  occupations  of  Hfe  upon  the  individuals  engaged  therein,  is 
a  subject  of  much  interest.  The  all-engrossing  object  of  human  puvsuit 
is  happiness.  To  attain  this  by  the  shortest  and  easiest  route,  is  the 
prevailing  desire  of  the  whole  human  family.  But  how  oft^  are  the 
great  elements  overlooked  that  bear  most  directly  on  the  point  at  which 
we  aim !  Health  is  too  often  a  matter  of  minor  consideration,  and  men 
often  act  in  regard  to  it  as  if  it  were  unworthy  thcattention  of  the  man 
of  pare  and  lofty  aspirations.  \ 

To  study  the  subject  of  health,  with  some,  seems  to  be  ^ving  too 
much  attention  to  things  merely  sensual.  With  them  it  seems  to  dei* 
generate  merely  into  an  inquiry  as  to  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink,  and 
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ivbereiridi  shall  we  be  clothed.  But  this  view  is  narrow,  cootractod, 
and  fklse.  Our  mental  energy,  our  physical  energy,  all  our  capabilities 
both  of  mmd  and  body,  are  largely  dependent  on  the  physical  condition 
of  the  human  system.  This  system  is  governed  by  laws,  which,  though 
we  may  not  always  be  able  to  understand,  are  fixed  and  certain  in  their 
operation,  and  are  largely  under  our  control. 

To  every  class  of  society  health  is  important,  but  pre-eminently  so  to 
the  instructor.  In  uq  other  occupation  of  life  is  it  more  important  that 
the  individual  should  possess  that  choicest  of  earthly  blessings — ^a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  physical  frame.  Need  it  be  said,  that  no  school  room 
can  enjoy  a  healthful,  invigorating,  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere, 
where  the  mind  of  the  presiduig  spirit  is  obscured  by  the  clouds  arising 
firom  physical  ailments  ? 

Again,  the  Teacher  who  fills  the  highest  measure  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  is  continually  making  lasting  impressions  on  the  minds  of  his  pa- 
jmIs.  To  do  this  properly,  ever  requires  a  clear  head,  an  unclouded 
mind,  and  that  energy  of  character  which  cannot  long  exi^t  where  health 
is  wanting.  To  tetft)h  successfully,  requires  tdiat  the  teacher  diouldnot 
only  enjoy  the  confidence,  but  also  be  able  to  enlist  the  affections  of  his 
pupils.  Can  this  be  done  by  a  sour,  morose,  dyspeptic  individual  ? — 
As  soon  mi^t  we  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from 
thistles. 

The  school  room  should  ever  be  a  place  where  the  most  perfect  order 
and  system  prevails;  where  every  thing  moves  forward  in  a  regular, 
quiet  and  systematic  manner ;  where,  the  power  that  maintains  order, 
exerts  its  influence  so  mildly  that  nothing  seems  to  be  done  by  restraint; 
where  reproof  is  rarely  necessary,  and  whore  scolding  is  never  heard. 
But  can  a  cross,  dyspeptic  individual  exert  the  influence  necessary  to 
maintain  this  kind  of  order?  Such  a  phenomenon  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed. Before  we  can  govern  others,  we  must  first  learn  to  govern 
ourselves.  To  do  this  properly,  requires  that  we  should  become  ao> 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  and  by  a  conformity  thereto, 
attain  to  the  greatest  measure  of  usefulness  of  which  we  are  capable. 
*  But  I  am  in  danger  of  not  being  perfectly  understood ;  there  are 
numerous  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  that  are  unavoidable,  and  whioh 
should  not,  and  do  not  prevent  the  Teacher  from  pursuing  his  vocation. 
I  would  only  make  him  responsible  for  that  which  is  within  his  ccmtrol, 
but  the  greater  part  of  that  which  affects  his  usefulness  as  a  teacher,  is 
thus  ciroumataBced.  The  chief  source  of  all  the  ills  that  affect  teachers, 
KB  derangement  of  the  digestive,  organs,  and  this,  in  their  case,  is  owing 
to  different  cau^^  among  which  the  following  may  be  named  as  chief: 
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1.  Living  in  a  yitiated  atmosphere.  It  is  surprisiag  how  litUe  atten- 
tun  is  pud  to  the  ventilation  of  school  rooms  in  the  winter  season  of 
die  year.  I  have  repeatedly  visited  school  rooms  occupied  hy  teachers 
of  high  intellectual  acquirements,  that  were  almost  exhausted  of  vital  air, 
and  the  e£fect  of  this  exhaustion  was  manifest  in  the  languid  movements, 
and  drawling  and  spiritless  recitations  of  the  pupils.  In  such  cases  the 
teacher  is  apt  to  be  troubled  with  headache  and  loss  of  appetite.  Du- 
ring the  winter  season,  where  there  is  no  special  method  of  ventilatiom» 
the  whole  school  room  should  be  renovated-  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
one  hour  and  a  hatf.  This  may  be  done  by  raising  several  windows 
and  keeping  them  up  for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  should  be 
done  even  if  the  thermometer  stands  at  lero,  the  oo^ipants  of  die  joem 
having  a  recess  during  the  period  of  ventilationl 

2.  A  noisy,  disorderly  school  room.  There  is  a  law  of  the  material 
world,  that  action  and  re-aotion  ace  equal  and  in  opposite  directions.  A 
frimilar  law  obtains  in  regard  to  a  badly-governed  school  room.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  dyspeptic  individual  will  not  maintain  good  order ;  and 
the  consequent  disorder  will  re-act,  indirectly,  thnmgh  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  digestive  organs.  Thus  weakening  and  wearing  out  him 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  thus  afflicted. 

I  have  a  startling  story  to  relate  in  reference  to  a  case  of  this  kind. 
Many  years  since,  a  gentleman  of  highly  cultivated  intellect,  but  with- 
out the  power  to  govern,  received  the  appointment  of  Tutor  of  Lan- 
guages in  a  certam  Institution.  He  had,  besides,  some  peculiarities  of 
accent,  derived  from  his  parents,  though  he  himseilf  was  an  American, 
that  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  certain  thoughtless,  and  e^ffl^ifipoBed 
students.  A  plan  was  laid  to  give  Mr.  H.  all  the  trouble  possible  in 
the  government  of  his  room.  He  did  not  make  the  difficulties  he  ea 
countered  known  to  his  associates,  hoping,  it  is  supposed,  to  overcome 
them  without  such  a  resort.  The  difficulties  of  his  situation  soon  pros- 
trated him,  and  in  a  few  short  weeks  he  was  laid  in  his  grave.  I  never 
in  my  own  mind  had  any  doubts  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  but 
if  I  had,  they  would  have  been  removed  by  a  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  held  only  a  few  days  since  wiih  a. student  of  the  room  at 
that  period,  who  is  now  and  has  been  for  many  years  well  known  as  the 
Principal  of  one  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Cincinnati.  Without  my 
having  called  his  attenlJon  to  the  subject,  in  a  recent  conversation,  he 
remarked,  *'I  always  thought  the  boys  were  the  cause  of  Mr.  H.'s 
death."  He  was  not  a  partieipant  in  the  disorder,  but  he  named  some 
of  those  who  were ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  conversation  was  to 
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ooafirm  the  opinion  which  I  )iad  entertained,  and  frequently  expreflsed, 
that  Mr.  H.'s  death  was  owing  to  mental  diatresa  caused  by  the  noiae 
and  confusion  of  a  badly-governed  school  room. 

8.  Want  of  exercise.  The  mental  labors  of  the  Teacher  in  the  school 
room  induce  an  indisposition  to  exercise.  No  labor  is  more  exhausting 
than  that  of  the  mind :  not  because  it  taxes  the  physical  energies,  but 
because  it  exhausts  the  nervous  system  on  which  these  energies  depend. 
Afiier  the  labors  of  the  day  in  the  school  room  are  over,  the  teacher  feek 
that  he  needs  rest;  so  he  does,  so  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned,  but  not 
as  regards  his  muscular  system.  To  one  not  ^quainted  with  tiie  laws 
of  life,  it  seems  strange  to  be  told  that  the  best  method  of  giving  rest 
to  the  exhausted  mental  energies,  is  to  call  into  exercise  the  physical 
powers.  And  yet  this,  in  brief,  is  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  matter. 
Let  the  instructor,  after  leaving  his  sdiool  room,  engage  in  something 
that  will  bring  into  exercise  his  muscular  powers,  and  cause  him  to  foi^ 
get,  for  the  time  being,  the  school  room  and  its^associations ;  and  thongh 
wearied  at  first,  he  will  find,  contrary  to  what  he  might  have  suj^KMEnd, 
that  instead  of  weariness  increasing  it  will  gradually  disappear.  True, 
exercise  should  never  be  tsAcen  as  a  mere  task,  but.  yet  every  teacher 
should  task  himself  to  take  not  less  than  a  certain  amount  of  moderately 
active  exercise  each  day,  and  in  such  a  siiuation-  as  will  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  inhaling  a  pure  atmosphere. 

'  The  ehange  tha£  in  many  cases  may  be  wrought  by  a  systematie 
ooniee  of  exerdse,  is  worth  more  than  that  {MX)duoed  by  aU  the  elixiiB 
and  panaceas  in  the  world.  I  recollect  a  friend,  laborious  and  skillful 
as  a  Tea&er,  filling  a  situation  that  demanded  untiring  attention  and 
<k)n8tant  extotaion.  His  health  foiled,  as  that  of  any  teacher,  sooner  or 
later  must  fiul,  in  a  similar  situation,  who  entirely  neglects  exercise. 
Medicine  gave  only  partial  relief,  and  he  was  at  length  induced  to  tiy  a 
oourse  of  Gymnastics.  This  was  all  that  was  tieeded.  He  speedily  re- 
gained his  usual  health.  Thougti  at  one  time  he  was  about  abandoning 
has  8ituati<m,  he  now  labors  with  an  energy  that  he  had  not  previcftisly 
known  for  years.  He  says  life  now  presents  to  him  an  aspect  to  which 
he  was  formerly  a  stranger.  What  was  once  gloomy  and  de^ndent 
is  now  bright  and  oheerful,  and  both  his  happiness  and  means  of  use- 
fulness are  largely  increased. 

•  One  of  the'  highest  duties  of  an  intelligent,  rational  being,  is  to 
acquaint  hunself  with  the  laws  upon  ^ridch  his  healtii,  happiness  and 
us^lness  depend.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
physicians,  and  those  of  the  most  extensive  observation,  that  at  least 
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three-fifths— > and  some  say  even  nine-tenths^ — of  the  diseases  to  which 
flesh  is  heir,  might  be  av^ded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  kws  of  life,  and 
obedi^ice  to  those  laws. 

I  think  it  is  J.  Orville  Taylor,  who  tells  a  good  stoiy  about  a  garden 
in  which  he  saw  on  a  conspicuous  sign-board,  **  All  dogs  found  here 
without  their  owners  will  be  shot."  Now.  says  he,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  dogs  who  have  no  owners  and  cannot  read  ?  The  laws  of  life  are 
as  fixed  and  immovable  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  decree  has 
gone  forth  from  the  Almighty  Creator,  "  All  who  violate  these  lows 
will  be  punished."  These  laws  are  written,  in  characters  of  light,  on 
eveiy  page  of  human  experience.  Teachers,  above  all  others,  should 
read  them  and  obey  them,  and  teach  them  to  the  rising  generation,  till 
they  become  as  familiar  as  household  words. 

It  was  my  intention  to  discuss,  at  some  length,  the  means  for 
improving  the  qualifications  of  Teachers ;  to  show  the  necessity  of  some 
eentral  institution  in  Ohio,  that  should  prepare  teachers  for  the  special 
duties  of  their  vocation — that  should  famish  all  at  least  that  theory  can 
give  in  reference  to  haw  to  teach ;  but,  under  existing  circumstances, 
I  feel  that  I  have  occupied, a  sufficient  portion  of  your  time. 

I  cannot  close,  however,  without  remarking,  that  whatever  facilities 
are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  afforded  for  the  education  of  Teachers^ 
still  almost  eveiy  thing  will  depend  on  the  individual  himself,  or  her- 
self. Normal  Schools  may  aid,  but  they  have  no  magical  power  to 
make  teachers.  In  all  circumstances,  man,  under  God,  is  the  maker  of 
his  o?m  mind.  The  Creator  has  so  formed  the  human  intellect  that  it 
can  only  grow  by  its  own  action,  and  by  its  own  action  it  most  certainly 
and  necessarily  grows.  Books,  cabinets  and  apparatus,  are  only  aids, 
and  eveiy  Teacher  must,  in  reality,  be  his  own  educator.  A  large 
portion  of  the  best  Teachers  in  Ohio  ar^  peculiarly  self-educated,  and 
the  interests  of  Education  require  that  the  number  of  such  should  be 
greatly  increased. 

May  the  day  soon  arrive  when  Ohio  will  stand  in  the  sam.e  elevated 
position  among  her  sister  States,  in  regard  to  her  means  of  Ed,ucationy 
that  she  now  holds  in  regard  to  her  population  and  physical  resources. 
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It  must  be  apparent  to  every  intelligent  citizen  of  the  State,  who 
gives  the  slightest  attention  t<o  the  subject,  that  if  our  school  system  ever 
fully  met  the  expectations  of  its  framers  and  friends,  it  has  certainly 
faHed  during  the  last  iSfteen  years,  of  commanding  general  confidence, 
and  of  meeting  the  wants  of  our  increasing  population.  Conceding  that 
its  real  utility  to  the  public  has  been  great,  beyond  even  the  power  of 
language  to  express,  —  that  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  wealth  of  the 
State  have  been  annually  converted  into  intelligence  and  virtue,  and 
that  society  is  now  reaping  the  rich  benefits  of  this  expenditure,  stall,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  point  to  positive  evidences  of  past  and  present  weak- 
ness, illiberality,  and  want  of  adaptation  to  the  present  condition  of 
society,,  and  the  great  interests  of  our  State. 

The  general  indifference  of  the  community  to  the  existing  defects  of  the 
system,  we  regard  as  an  evidence  of  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  the  system 
itself.  In  failing  to  perform  what  it  ought  to  accomplish,  people  have 
lost  confidence  in  its  capacity  for  usefulness.  Were  its  successful  oper- 
ations and  results  so  constantly  before  the  public  mind  as  to  awaken 
general  interest  in  its  usefulness,  remedies  for  existmg  defects  would  be 
more  frequently  suggested  and  urged.  Again,  the  general  condition 
and  internal  structure  of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  State,  con- 
trasted with  buildingi)  for  eveiy  purpose  of  business  or  pleasure,  is  a 
palpable  evidence  of  feebleness  and  neglect  in  our  present  school 
system. 

The  low  standard  of  qualifications  among  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of 
the  State,  and  the  common  estimate  placed  upon  this  calling,  affords  a 
more  convincing  proof  still,  that  the  Common  School  system  can  be 
exerting  but  a  feeble  influence  upon  the  minds  of  children,  or  upon 
public  sentiment  generally. 

The  numerous  private  schools  which  have  been  called  into  existence 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  give  still  more  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  public  school  system  has  failed  to  furnish  the  kind  and  amount 
of  instruction  necessary  to  prepare  persons  for  the  ordinary  duties  and 
pursuits  of  life. 

But  a  more  convincing,  and  yet  a  more  melancholy  proof  of  the  past 
infirmity  of  the  Common  School  system,  remains  to  be  stated.  There  are 
now  coming  forward  to  take  their  places  as  citizens,  a  large  number  of 
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joong  men  totally  unfit  fortbe  discharge  of  tbe  dutiea  of  any  honoraUe 
or  noble  aphere  in  life.  Without  knowledge,  without  diBoipline,  with- 
out aelf-eoutrol,  or  moral  or  religious  culture,  they  eome  forth  to  poison 
Bodety,  blast  its  brightest  hopes,  and  plunge  others  in  the  same  vortex 
of  min  with  tbemselyes.  Living  under  Institations  that  millions  would 
eoret — ^institutions  that  permit  the  highest  doTelopment  of  eyery  noble 
q[nalitj-^they  are  seeking  all  their  enjoyments  in  the  lowest  sensual 
gratifieations.  Surrounded  by  the  common  sentiment,  that  yirtue  and 
true  happiness  are  inseparable,  they  are  growing  familiar  with  vice  and 
cnme. 

Do  any  belieye  that  proper,  early  instruotioni  woold  not  have  saved 
lUs  large  <;las8  from  a  drunkard's  grave,  or  a  criminal's  doom  ?  Do 
any  doubt  that,  within  those  manly  fbrms,  there  might  have  been 
wiou^t  out  sources  of  living  enjoyment  that  the  wealth  of  the  world 
oould  not  now  purchase  ?  Finally,  do  any  doubt  that  an  expenditure, 
by  the  State,  of  millions  of  dollars  upon  their  eariy  instruction,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  proper  common  school  system,  would  have  been 
repaid,  a  thousand  fold,  by  immense  aooesflions  of  intelligence  and 
Tiitue,  wealth  and  power  ? 

We  propose,  at  the  present  time,  to  point  out  some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ODS,  prominent  defects  of  our  system,  and  to  make  a  few  suggestions 
respecting  the  proper  remedies. 

In  the  first  place,  our  school  system  lacks  eony>rehermvene$8  of  flan. 
While  it  aflfords  encouragement  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  to  a 
majori^  of  the  children  of  the  State,  it  neither  aims  at  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  all,  nor  provides  means  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object.  Quite  possibly,  in  these  respects,  the  framers  of  our  pres- 
ent system  aimed  at  something  higher  than  has  ever  been  actually 
sttnned.  They  hoped,  it  is  presumed,  if  not  podtively  to  furnish  a 
proper  education  to  all,  at  least  so  fiar  to  aid  privat^^and  voluntary 
eSbrt,  that  this  object  would  be  secured.  Conscious  that  our  priceless, 
free  institutions  were  committed  to  the  popular  will,  they  aimed  to  give 
a  "  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that  will."  The  truest  friends  of  im- 
provement, therefiNre,  felt,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our  present 
Bjaftem,  that  it  waa  a  proper  theme  for  congratulation  and  joy.  It  was 
then  all  that  they  dared  to  ask  or  hope.  But  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
ptogress  of  puUio  sentiment,  the  increased  demand  for  higher  attain* 
ments  ybr  o0,  the  increase  of  wealth,  power  and  population  in  our  State, 
have  long  since  demanded  something  for  more  liberal  and  eflEicient  than 
the  system  piovided  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry  anoe* 
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We  think,  therdbre,  ibat^a  nsw  aim  is  most  urgently  demanded  for 
the  school  system  of  the  State,  and,  that  tifts  aim  should  be  no  lower, 
than  TO  sscuBB  ▲  oood  common  school  education  to  bvert  child  in 
THE  State.  Any  thing  lower  than  this,  we  think  utterly  unworthy  the 
glory  and  dignity  of  our  great  and  prosperous  State.  And  when  this 
aim  is  distinctly,  definitely  settled,  we  think  there  should  be  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  measures  devised,  corresponding  to  it,  and  wisely 
adapted,  faithfully  to  accomplish  this  object.  If  aJU  the  plans  cannot, 
at  once,  be  originated,  there  should  be  a  eowimMiotvMint  made  without 
delay,  and  others  should  follow  as  time  and  experience  may  demand. 

In  the  next  place,  our  present  school  system  lacks  all  the  ordinary 
agencies  for  securing  the  greatest  amount  of  benefits  for  the  money  ex- 
pended, fur  securing  promptitude  and  faithfiilness  in  all  its  departments, 
and  for  acquiring  the  improvements  which  observation  and  experience 
are  always  expected  to  furnish.  Whether  our  system  be  simple  or 
complex ;  whether  standing  as  at  present  organised,  or,  as  it  (mght  to 
be  organized,  there  is  most  obviously  demanded  an  trUeUigent  superin- 
tending power,  to  study  its  operations  and  tendencies,  to  infuse  vitality 
and  energy  into  all  its  departments,  and  promptly  to  discover  and  bring 
forward  such  modifications  as  time  and  experience  may  demand. 
.  This  is  only  adopting  a  policy  common  to  all  successful  business 
concerns  in  life.  The  corporation  that  would  transact  business  most 
successfully,  is  careful  to  provide  suc^  supervision  for  its  interests,  as 
wiU  secure  it  ^  from  misfortune  and  ruin  by  neglect  or  incompetency. 
Extended  private  business  transdctions,  and  even  common  fanning  pur* 
suits,  have,  in  some  form,  a  general  supervisory  power  connected  with 
their  operations.  It  is  always  presumed  that  subordinate  plans  need  a 
competent,  executive  energy  to  carry  them  into  execution ;  and,  further, 
that  all  projects,  however  well  devised  at  first,  need  to  be  more  or  less 
modified,  to  suit  the  ever-shifting  current  of  human  events. 

Besides,  all  human  productions  and  inventions  are  imperfect,  and 
capable  of  indefinite  improvement.  The  intelligent,  enthusiastio  me- 
chanic, not  satisfied  with  even  the  nicely  adjusted  powers  and  harmo- 
nious operations  of  his  wonder-working  machinery,  carefully  studies  all 
its  combinations  and  connections,  and,  again  and  again,  substttutes  the 
eccentric  wheel,  or  the  polished  shaft,  for  the  drudgery  of  human  toil. 
The  artist,  not  satisfied  with  the  present  known  applications  of  the 
principles  of  his  art,  or  with  the  present  standards  of  beauty  and  ezoelr 
lenoe,  tortures  nature  mto  the  confession  of  some  new  secret,  or  con- 
ceives and  embodies  diviner  forms  of  taste,  beauty  and  sublimity,  than 
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liKve  liefore  been  given  to  men.  The  revlBred  imtiior,  not  content  widi 
\aB  own  most  deliberatel;%[>nned  opinions,  or  his  dearest  demonstrtr 
tions,  reviews  Iub  labors,  modifies  or  changes  his  opinions,  simplifies  his 
reasoning?,  breaks  np  his  stereotype  plates,  and  gives  his  improvements 
to  the  world.  But  who  watches  over  the  school  system  of  onr  State,  to 
see  that  all  its  offioera  jperform  their  appropriate  dnties,-^^to  know  that 
all  its  fiinds  are  economicaUj  expended, — to  be  certain  that  all  its  pro* 
vioons  are  wisely  adapted  to  die  ever-varying  cironmstances  of  sode^? 
Wbat  energy  now  brings  culpable  neglect  before  the  tribunal  of  unde- 
viating  promptitude  T  or,  what  careful  scrutany  bring?  gross  departures 
from  uprightness,  before  the  fiashing  eye  of  unblemished  honor  ?  What 
intelligent,  endraaastic  devotion  to  its  usefulness  and  gloiy,  now  studies 
its  utmost  capacity  for  improvement,  or  seeks  to  enthrone  it  forever  in 
the  affections  of  the  people?  What  guardian  care  is  now  pained  lest  a 
duld  of  the  State  should  make  an  unworthy  citizen,  or  lest  immortal 
powers,  which  might  exceed  the  sun  in  splendor,  should  be  lost  in  utter 
daikness? 

With  these  defects,  obvious  to  the  comprehension  of  eveiybody,  no 
one  should  be  surprised  that  our  school  system  is  feeble  in  its 
inflaences>  or  lacks  the  confidence  of  the  public  generally.  Wo  respect- 
folly  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  very  Jirst  Hep  towards  improving  its 
oondition>  is  to  appoint  some  man,  or  men,  to  investigate  all  of  its  de* 
partments,  and  ascertain  at  what  points  reforms  should  commence. 
There  is,  too,  we  think,  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  selling  the  pei^ 
son  or  persons,  to  study  its  defects  and  devise  the  remedies,  who  are  to 
be  charged  with  the  responsilnlity  of  carrying  forward  such  improve- 
iientB  as  msj  be  undertaken. 

Witfi  the  accumulated  consequences  of  years  of  neglect,  every  d&* 
psrtment  of  the  system  will  need  regeneration.  Public  sentiment  needs 
to  be  awakened,  at  once,  and  enlisted  in  the  grand  e^rt ;  the  entire 
departanent  of  instruction  needs  the  best  talents  and  virtues  of  our  State, 
milted  witii  the  richest  experience,  to  adapt  it  to  the  demands  of  the 
age  and  (he  denumdi  of  human  nature;  and  the  statistical  department 
agnqiiylii  its  share  of  talent  and  labor,  in  order  to  make  it  a  safe  basis 
and  guide  for  all  other  improvements. 

We  ask,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  all  the  friends  of  improvement  in 
oar  State,  tfiat  these  great  interests  should  no  longer  be  neglected. 
UnlesB  we  are  to  look  for  miraculous  interpomtion,  we  see  no  other  way 
of  ghMBging  oar  present  school  system  but  hjpaiieni  labor,  and  by 
flmplojing  talent  to  perform  the  work.    And  we  ftirtiier  iqppeal  te  tin 
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people  to  Gtty,  irhether  Obio  should  nbt  haye  a  Common  School  system 
that  should  undertake  something  more  thiA  to  take  the  census  of  die 
diildren,  collect  and  distribute  the  public  funds,  and^  the  price  of  a 
Teacher^ $  certifieaU  f 

ShaU  dU  of  ike  children  of  the  State  be  properly  educated?  or  shall 
the  poc»r,  the  unfortunate,  ihe  fiitherless  and  tihe  friendless,  be  left  to 
chance  and  cold  charily  for  their  only  earthly  guardianship  t 

Shall  the  life-blood  of  the  ''body  politic"  longer  flow  through  a 
headless  body,  or  shall  there  be  a  head  gi^en  to  it,  of  such  capacity, 
trisdbm  and  foresig^t-Hmdi  superintending  intelligenoe — as  shall  com* 
maud  for  our  school  system  the  respect  of  our  own  and  other  States? 

lisstly,  when  so  much  is  snflbring  to  be  done ;  when  fields  all  around 

usare  "ripe  for  the  harvest,"  and  every  true  impulse  urges  us  to  aetion, 

iHMEDiATB  AOTiOK,  shsll  wc  sit  oomposcdly  down,  fold  our  hands,  and 

"^do  nothing!! I 

If.  V.  c. 

Sandusky  Oitt,  March,  1852. 
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%m^i  is  €fmm  JUmm. 

It  is  difficijtt  for  pupils  sometimes  to  be  made  to  believe,  that  the 
images  fonned  by  concave  minora  may  be  before  instead  oibehind  the 
mirrors.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  locate  the  image  behind  the  glaas 
when  the  mirror  is  plane,  that  it  is  quite  natural  for  them  to  locttte  it 
there  also  in  the  case  of  a  concave  mirror.  They  may  be  able  to  see, 
by  tradng  the  lines  of  the  diagram,  that,  aooording  to  the  laws  of  r^ 
flection,  the  im^  ought  to  be  in  front,  but  it  seems  to  them,  they  say» 
behind.  And  doubtless  there  may  be  pupils,  who  do  not  see  why  Ae 
image  incertaincasesotii^Al  to  be  before,  rather  than  behind  the  mirror; 
for  it  requires  some  mental  skill  to  apply  the  laws  of  light;  and  our 
school  treatises,  on  these  pdnts,  are  not  always  as  clear  as  thejy 
might  be. 

We  think  that  by  die  following  simple  expedient,  fhe  pupils  may  be 
made  clearly  to  see  that,  in  certain  cases,  the  image  is  before  the  mir> 
vor^  whether  or  not  he  can  understand  y^  it  is.  It  depends  on  tbe 
well  known  principle,  that  all  directs  appeair  double  except  the  one  to 
winch  ilie  eyes  are  directed. 


V  • 
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If  a  pendl  is  hdd  before  iherihoe»  and  tltd  eyes  are  tomed  iowivde 
ilie  peneil,  any  mora  distinct  olyjeot,nearljt  in  a  line  with  the  pe^^oil,  will 
qipear  double.  If  we  look  a^  die  distadk  objsot^  ihe  pencil  will  appear 
dtmUe.  Now  if  we  direct  the  eyes  to  the  pendl,  and  then  dose  the  % 
ng^t  eye— of  the  two  affpaient  remote  objects,  the  right  one  will  dis- 
appear. But  it  when  the  eyes  are  tamed  to  the  remote  object,  making 
Ae  near  one  appear  double,  the  right  eye  should  be  dosedr— of  the  two  * 
apparent  near  otgects,  the  left  one  will  disq^pear. 

And  generally,  if  the  mor^  distatU  object  aj^tears  doable,  the  dosing 
q£  the  rigki  eye  causes  the  right  object  to  vanish;  but  if  the  n^fter 
olgeet  appears  double,  the  dosing  of  the  right  eye  causes  the  hft  one 
tOTanidi. 

The  eonYerse  must  be  tnie.  If  when  the  right  eye  is  dosed  the 
f^Alof  the  two  objects  vanishes,  the  object  that  appears  double  is  more 
ditUmt  than  the  other;  but  if  the  /^  vanishes,  the  double  object  is 


To  apply  this  to  mirrors.  Suppose  an  object  is  placed  so  as  to  pro- 
dace  an  image  by  reflecdon.  Let  the  eyes  be  directed  to  the  frame  of 
the  mirror — the  image  will  i^pear  double.  Now  close,  say  the  right 
eye,  and  if  the  right  of  the  two  apparent  images  vanishes,  the  image  is 
UUnd  the  minor;  but  if  the  Jd/)  vanishes,  the  image  is  before  the 


The  eqperinient  may  be  made  with  a  watch  crystal,  or  with  the  glasses 
of  a  pair  of  speotades,  in  the  absence  of  a  mirror.  i.  w.  a. 
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Wb  have  a  auggestion  or  two  now — ^we  may  have  others  in  fdtur^^ 
to  dbr  to  aooh  young  persons  as  are  looking  forward  to  the  highest 
moeess,  and  the  first  honors  of  the  Teadier's  profession. 

In  die  first  place,  however,  we  desire  to  express  our  sineere  gratifica- 
tiim  that  there  is  even  a  small  dass  of  sach  persons  in  our  State  to 
address.  When  the  business  of  Teaching  shall  be  chosen  as  early,  and 
vith  the  same  fixedness  of  purpose,  as  other  pursuits  and  professions, 
d»  questioa  as  to  the  rank  it  should  hold,  will  no  longer  be  doubtfdi. 
Fkwuning  thai  it  is  the  high  purpose  of  a  few  of  those,  now  conh 
nMndng  the  employment  of  Teaohing,  to  continue  in  it,  and  to  exert 


\ 
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the  stn)n<reBt  and  purest  influence  ittfih.  their  abilities  or  position  vill 
penni<;^we  haye  supposed  ijj^  the  following  hints  respecting  collateral 
aids  and  influences,  might  be^  them  of  tome  service. 

Proper  attainments,  pure  intentions,  and  fiuthfulness  and  dcTotion  to 
his  profesdon,  must,  of  course,  always  be  to^e  Teacher  his  main  reli- 
ance for  success  and  for  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  But 
there  are  contingencies  in  the  lifo  of  a  Teacher,  when  he  may  desire  to 
call  to  his  aid  more  than  ordinary  influences.  Pupils,  all  unaccustomed 
to  thought,  to  discipline  or  to  self-respect,  may  oenstitnte  a  greater  or 
lei^  proportion  of  those  under  his  care.  Strangers  to  his  seal  and  his 
worth,  or  to  his  methods  of  discipline,  may  suddenly  need  a  prompt, 
bold,  masterly  exertion  of  power  to  incline  them  to  submission.  The 
slumbering  energies  of  his  pupUs  may  need  to  be  aroused  by  spbit- 
stirring  incidents  from  ^e  drama  of  active  life.  The  monotony  of  schoolr 
life  may  need  to  be  broken  up,  even  where  there  are  good  habits  of 
study,  and  &ir  success  in  the  pursuit  of  the  more  diflEicult  sciences. 
And,  more  still,  there  need  to  be  examples  of  true  nobleness  and  dis- 
interestedness frequently  brought  distinctly  before  the  minds  of  oB 
pupils,  during  all  the  years  of  their  school  instruction. 

For  all  these  purposes,  the  accomplished  Teacher  should  provide  him- 
self with  such  treasures  of  information  and  observation,  as  will  enable 
him  to  meet  the  varied  wants  and  circumstances  of  his  pupils,  and  qui- 
oUy,  yet  triumphantly,  direct  the  thoughts  and  impulses  of  all  around 
him. 

The  noble  examples  and  the  thrilling  >events  of  history  should,  there- 
fore, not  merely  be  read  for  private  entertaii^nent  and  profit,  but  care- 
fiiBy  studied  with  a  view  to  being  narrated,  as  occasion  may  require. 
Instances  of  unbending  integrity  and  lofty  devotion  to  principle,  from 
biography;  examples  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice,  from  eveiy-day 
life,  or  the  current  events  of  the  times — should  be  carefully  treasured 
up  in  the  memory,  ready  at  all  times  to  be  reproduced,  with  such 
vividness  and  earnestness,  as  would  not  only  secure  attention  from  all 
minds,  but  captivate  all  hearts. 

For  the  purpose  of  simply  awakening  thought  in  the  minds  of  the 
listless,  or  securing  respect  and  regard  from  the  more  uncultivated,  the 
great  truths  of  physical  science — truths  which  strike  the  imagination 
boldly — ^may  be  used,  entirely  distinct  from  the  sciences  themselves. 
The  wonders  of  Geology,  Geography,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry  may, 
with  much  propriety,  be  presented  to  common  understandings,  and  the 
skillful  Teacher  may  derive  from  them  important  aid. 
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Mow,  as  iheae  ridli  treasare^f^m  history,  biography,  soieiice,  ana 
ereiy-day  life,  cannot  be  collected  in  a  ^y,  or  a  year,  the  Teacher, 
knowing  jnst  what  he  want8,0>r  may  w4lt,  skould  beffin  early  to  make 
his  collections.  Besides  all  the  books  whidi  can  be  added  to  his  libra- '  ^  ^ 
Tj,  Aere  should  be  ieref-hooke  always  at  hand,  in  which  every  article 
from  the  newspapers  and  publications  of  the  day,  likely  ever  to  be  in- 
teresdng  or  useful  to  the  Teacher,  should  be  deposited.  Even  a  ffood  4 
bear  story  is  not  to  be  rejected.  The  time  may  come  in  the  life  of  every 
Teacher,  when  sudli  a  stoiy,  well  told,  may  do  better  service  than  the 
rod.  Some  boy,  without  discipline  or  culture,  may  feel  a  regalfKor 
the  Teacher  who  can  arouse  his  curiosity  or  hold  his  attention,  when 
other  means  might  prove  unavailing.  Let  our  young  friends,  therefore, 
be^  early  to  make  their  collections,  and  early  begin  to  make  an  ap- 
propriate use  of  them  when  collected. 

M.  r.  c. 

Samduskt  City,  March,  1852. 


W^  is  ^xAtnM  k  ^nhlii  littnnls? 

SvxKT  parent  in  the  State.  Those  who  have  not  the  means  of  afford- 
ing their  children  as  good  an  education  as  they  would  bestow,  and  as 
the  age  demands,  are  of  course  deeply  interested  in  the  success  and  the 
wdfiure  of  these  schoohi :  let  them  be  well  sustained,  and  their  children 
are  placed  on  a  par,  in  respect  to  education,  with  the  children  of  those 
the  most  hi^y  favored  of  fortune.  Those  who  are  able  to  educate 
their  own  children  have  nearly  an  equal  interest  in  them,  since  they 
can  furnish  an  education  as  good  as  that  afforded  by  the  best  private 
schools,  at  far  less  expense. 

Eveiy  tax-payer.  It  is  his  interest,  that  the  money  he  contributes  for 
their  support,  be  expended  in  preparing  the  youth  to  become  intelligent^ 
orderly  and  industrious  citizens,  in  training  them  to  correct  habits  and 
good  morals ;  and  that  thus  his  money  should  be  converted  into  intelli- 
gence  and  virtue,  in  the  minds  of  those  in  whose  society  he  and  his 
oUldren  must  expect  to  Uve. 

Sreiy  man  who  owns  a  dollar's  w(Mrth  of  property,  whether  it  be 
taxed  or  not.  Let  the  education  of  children  be  neglected,  and  he  will 
very  soon  be  surrounded  with  a  generation  of  idlers,  thieves  and  gam- 
blers, who  will  prey  upon  his  property  and  that  of  every  other  honest, 
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ifidfetrious  and  frugal  citizen.  ''-What  was  real  estate  worth  in 
Sodom?"  What  is  the  y^ue  ci  any  kind  of  property  in  a  neighbor* 
hood  wfiere  not  a  stick  •f  wyod  or  a  Ipshel  of  coal  is  safe,  nnleaa 

^  secured  by  bolts  and  bars,  or  guarded  by  watch-dogs,  or  an  armed 
police  ?  And  what  security  would  there  b#for  pur  homes  in  the  vh 
camtj  of  those  who  would  set  fire  to  our  bams  or  dwellings,  for  the 

^  opportunity  of  stealing  what  our  vi^lance  would  otherwise  protect  fnm 
their  grasp? 

It  certainly  need  not  bo  proved  that  eveiy  pMiot,  every  philanthro* 
pis^ppevery  (me  who  values  property,  reputation  or  life,  has  a  deep  n^ 
terest  in  the  support  of  an  efficient  system  of  Public  Schools.  Without 
such  a  system,  multitudes  of  youth  must  continue  to  grow  in  ignoranoe, 
attain  the  age  of  majority  and  become  vested  with  the  rights,  while 
utterly  incapable  of  properly  performing  the  duties,  of  citisens. 

Let  every  true  American,  then,  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  and  his  privi- 
lege, to  give  his  influence  and  his  suffrage  in  &vor  of  such  a  Free  School 
system  as  the  best  interests  of  our  State  imperatively  demand. 

A.  n.  L. 


What  are  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Ohio  on  the  subject  of  the  su- 
pervision of  their  educational  interests — is  a  question  of  great  importance 
at  this  time,  especially  to  members  of  the  Legislature.  Li  referenoe  to 
educational  interests,  the  people  of  the  State  may  be  divided  into  three 
dasses. 

First :  Those  who  care  nothing  and  think  but  little  about  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generation,  except  when  they  are  directly  a£focted  bj 
it,  by  the  taxation  of  their  property  for  building  school  houses  or  em- 
ploying Teachers. 

Second :  Those  who  profess  to  be  friends  of  education,  but  who  are 
opposed  to  any  system  of  schools  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Third :  Those  who  are  friends  of  a  system  of  fr«e,  public  schools. 

The  opinions  of  the  first  class,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have  any  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  education,  are  entitled  to  but  little  if  any  weight. 
When  a  necessity  for  it  arises,  some  of  this  class  are  found  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  public  schools,  and  others  in  opposition;  but  let  them  be 
where  they  may,  they  can  give  no  good  reason  for  their  choice  of  sides. 
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It  18  to  1)6  hoped,  fat  the  honor<and  prosperitj  of  the  State,  that  tliia 
diss  of  citizens  will  greatly  and  speedily  diminifth  in  nnmben. 

A  portion  of  the  second  class  is  opposed  'to  public  schools,  becanse, 
as  they  alledge,  reKffion  is  not  tanght  in  these  schools.  When  to  this 
objection  it  is  answered,  that  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  are  care- 
fnUy  and  systematically  tanght  in  many  public  schools,  and  that  they 
would  be  taught  ki  all,  if  the  religious  portion  of  the  community  would 
do  its  whole  duty  and  exert  its  whole  influ^ice  in  the  right  direction,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  word  religion^  with  these  objectors^  means  seo- 
tarian  differences  and  peculiarities. 

Another  portion  of  this  dass  is  arrayed  i^ainst  public  schools,  be- 
canse morals  and  manners  are  not  sufficiently  inculcated  in  them.  A 
pity  it  is,  that  the  objection  is  too  true  in  many  instances ;  and  sad  it  is, 
that  in  most  cases  the  objection  is  true,  because  these  same  fiiult-finders, 
with  a  Pharisaic  spirit,  have  withdrawn  their  children  and  their  influ- 
ence from  these  schools,  and  have  left  the  encouragement  and  manage- 
ment of  them  with  those  who  care  not  for  reKgion  or  morals. 

A  third  diviidon  of  this  class  is  composed  of  those  who  are  wealthy, 
and  who  are  opposed  to  firee  schools  because  their  property  is  taxed  for 
their  support.  Only  unefdigklened  selfishness  leads  men  thus  into 
opposition,  for  enKghtened  selfishness  marshab  even  the  wealthiest  into 
the  ranks  of  the  firmest  and  most  zealous  supporters  of  free  public 
schools. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  the  whole  system  of  public  schools,  are  hostile  also  to  an  efficient 
sapenision  of  educational  interests :  not  because  they  are  opposed  to 
tDpervision  per  89,  but  because  they  are  the  avowed  enemies  of  the 
principle  of  free  schools :  not  because  supervision  itself  will  be  ezpisn- 
ttve,  but  because  they  well  know  it  wUl  add  much  to  the  popularity 
and  efficiency  of  a  system  which  they  are  determined  to  overthrow. 

Lastly,  what  are  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  Common  Schools  ? 

It  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  this  class  of  dtizens,  that  our 
present  system  of  Educational  Supervision,  is  inherently  and  necessarily 
defective  and  inefficient.  During  the  three  years  Mr.  Lewis  labored  as 
State  Superintendent,  a  life  and  energy  were  Infused  into  the  school 
^stem  of  Ohio,  which  twelve  long  years  of  subsequent  neglect  have 
searcely  paralysed ;  though  the  system  is  now  too  much  like  a  huge  body 
without  a  souL  From  1840,  when  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  was 
impoud  upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  down  to  the  present  time,  not  a 
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year  has  passed  in  which  the  Legialatiire  has  not  been  largely  petitioned 
to  establiah  a  more  efficient  saperrision  of  aohool  interests;  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are,  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  committee  on  Com- 
mon Schools,  petitions  signed  by  thousands  of  citizens,  praying  for  some 
tuitaUe  saperyision  of  oar  PubUc  Schools,  thereby  cert^  implying 
tiiat  onr  pruent  syHem  is  not  tuitahh.  Each  saccesdve  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  condition  of  our  Common  Schools,  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  Le^slatnre  to  the  inefficiency  of  onr  present  system 
of  supervision.  The  Hon.  H.  W.  King,  late  Secretary  of  State,  in  hk 
report  for  1851,  remarks :  "In  1840,  the  office  of  State  Superintend- 
ent was  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  that  office  were  imposed  upon  this 
department.  The  inexpediency  of  this  change  can  readily  be  inferred, 
fix)m  the  great  unanimity  with  which  the  fidends  of  education,  through- 
out the  State,  have  since  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  office,  or  some 
other  provision,  by  which  a  more  thorough  superviraon  of  the  educational 
mterests  of  the  entire  State  may  be  secured.  It  could  hardly  be  ezr 
pected  that  the  supervision  of  the  school  system,  when  merged  in  a 
depdriment  charged  with  duties  of  an  entirely  different  character,  should 
be  other  than  a  collateral,  not  to  say  subordinate  matter.  This  view 
has  been  repeatedly  presented  in  the  later  reports  from  this  office,  and 
cannot  too  soon  be  made  the  subject  of  special  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  Lepslature." 

It  is  then  the  clear,  the  undoubted,  and  the  often-expressed  opinion 
of  the  friends  of  free  public  schools  in  Ohio,  that  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation imperatively  demand  an  efficient,  independent  supervision  of  our 
schools.  For  wise  reasons  do  the  people  demand  a  change  of  educa- 
tional supervision ;  for  well  do  they  know  that  it  will  be  of  little  avail, 
annually  to  raise  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools,  unless  an  efficient  supervisoiy  power  ensures  the 
careful  and  proper  expenditure  of  these  fiinds :  that  it  will  be  of  little 
avail  to  frame  a  school  law,  liberal  in  a  portion  of  its  provisions,  unless 
friends  of  that  law  are  sent  out  with  it,  to  explain  its  novelties,  illustrate 
its  advantages,  defend  its  enactments,  and  see  it  fairly  and  fully  put 
into  operation.  Complicated  as  are  our  present  school  laws,  we  do  not 
so  much  need  a  new  law,  as  we  need  an  instrumentality  which  will 
reach  and  arouse  the  people  and  cause  them  to  demand  a  liberal,  com- 
prehensive school  system,  which  will  be  an  honor  to  the  State  and  the 
age.  We  do  not  so  much  need  a  largely  increased  taxation  for  school 
purposes,  as  we  need  a  corps  of  enthusiastic,  prudent  supenntendents 
to  go  out  among  the  people,  and  so  elevate  and  educate  public  senti* 
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ment,  that  any  ezpendituie  of  money,  whiob  falls  short  of  giying  a 
thorough  English  education  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  State,  will 
fidl  to  saidsfy  the  imperative  demands  of  an  aroused  and  expectant 
people.  L.  A. 


Tot  the  Ohio  Joamal  of  £ducAtk>ii. 


GsoLOGY,  as  a  science,  can  boast  of  but  few  years.  A  short  time 
since  and  it  was  a  crude  mass  of  isolated  &ct8,  strange  theories,  and 
boaeleflB  hypotheses ;  but,  through  the  efficient  labors  of  its  able  advo- 
cates»it  now  presents  an  array  of  &cts  so  numerous  and  so  well  collated 
as  to  be  truly  formidable  to  its  opponents,  and  cpnclunons  so  obvious 
and  logical  as  to  force  assent,  and  yet  so  unexpected  and  far-reaching 
as  to  be  really  startling. 

Althongh,  for  the  time  that  it  has  been  cultivated,  it  has  acquired  a 
swprising  degree  of  strength  and  maturity,  yet  it  has  been  in  the  very 
fii0e  of  a  strong  opposition,  not  from  the  ignorant  cmly,  but  also  from 
the  learned.  Neither  has  it  yet  silenced  all  its  opponents ;  many  there 
are  still,  who  regard  it  either  with  stoic  indifference,  as  being  devoid  of 
interest  and  utility;  or  with  determined  hostility,  from  its  supposed  ten- 
dency to  infidelity. 

The  cause  of  this  opposition  is  obvious ;  it  is  a  want  of  a  thorough 
itivestigation  of  the  subject;  palpable  ignorance  of  the  scope  and  tea* 
dency  of  the  science.  Geology  shrinks  not  from  thorough  research,  nor 
seeks  a  covert  from  the  strong  light  of  truth  and  reason ;  for  these  tend 
only  to  augment  its  strength  and  enhance  its  beauty.  The  true  inter- 
ests of  the  science  will,  therefore,  be  best  promoted,  and  itself  most 
Buccessfdlly  shielded  from  obloquy,  by  a  plain  statement  of  its  leading 
objects,  and  from  these,  showing  the  obvious  and  natural  tendency  of 
the«»enoe. 

The  first  object  of  the  geologist  is  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  earth's  crust,  by  a  carefrd  examination  of  its  rocks  and  organic 
remains ;  having  accomplished  this,  he  has  for  the  science  a  basis  of 
fiicCs  as  immovable  as  the  everlasting  hills. 

His  second  object  is  to  compare  these  fiicts  and  deduce  from  them 
such  oonclnsions  as  will  be  of  practical  utility  in  the  arts ;  this  consti- 
tutes the  practical  department  of  the  science,  a  part  indispensable  in  thb 
ntilitarian  age. 
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ihiid  olgeot  is  to  form  a  theoiy  wluoh  shall  afford  a  aatjafactey 

flolution  of  these  facta ;  a  problem  of  no  small  difficnUy,  and  one  that  hat 

be^n  yarioosly  solved  by  different  geologists;  thongb  at  present  ihegr 

agree  in  the  most  essential  points.     This  constitntes  the  theoretical  de* 

partment,  very  interesting  and  important,  it  is  tnie»  but  not  vital  to  the 

science,  though  by  many  thought  to  be  its  very  essence. 

▲.  s. 
SANBtTSST  OiTT,  Hsrdb,  1852. 


■  ••» 


Eifiott  of  \^t  ^tatt  ^tqartntndltot* 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  ghdly  copy  the  whole  of  BIr.  King's 
Report ;  the  following  extracts  will,  doubtless,  be  acceptable  to  all  our 
readers: 

''  The  task  of  preparing  a  report  upon  this  sidbject  would  be  a  more 
ameable  one,  if  the  returns  made  to  this  department  were  of  such  a 
<£aracter  as  to  justify  the  assertion  that  our  conmion  school  efystem  was 
in  a  healthy  and  iffosperous  condition.  Were  our  school  kws  made 
clear  and  intelligible,  and  always  accessible  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce,  as  well  as  comply  with  them ;  were  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State  cherished  and  promoted  as  fully  as  their  importance  demands ; 
were  our  common  adiook,  in  foct,  such  as  a  more  generous  attention  to 
their  interests,  and  a  more  ready  adoption  of  the  unproved  features  of 
other  efystems  mieht  easily  maJke  them ;  and  were  the  true  condition  of 
such  improved  schools  reported  to  this  department,  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is  made  by  law  primarily  to  mak^  returns,  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
prepare  a  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature ;  to  comment 
upon  such  changes  for  the  better  as  were  taking  place ;  to  suggest  such 
mrther  steps  towards  a  perfect  system,  as  previous  improvements  would 
warrant  us  in  taking ;  and  to  draw  from  the  past  sucn  causes  for  hope 
and  ooneratulation  as  would  akeer  the  hearts  and  strengthen  the  hands 
of  all  who  might  have  been  instrumental,  either  as  le^slators,  as  offi* 
cers,  or  as  teachers,  in  hastening  forward  a  day  of  such  high  and  noble 
promise. 

"  But,  unhappily,  such  a  day  has  not  yet  dawned  upon  us  as  a  State. 
For,  while  in  many  of  our  towns  and  cities,  schools  of  a  high  order  have 
been,  for  years  past,  sustuned  and  fostered  by  the  miuicipal  govern* 
ments  under  which  they  exist ;  while  such  schools  are,  in  most  instances, 
cheerfully  supported  and  cherished  by  the  tax  paying  community,  who 
reap  from  them  no  other  advantages  than  such  as  are  common  also  to 
those  who  pay  nothing  for  their  support ;  thus  proving,  abundantly,  that 
our  people  are  willing  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  free  schools,  pro- 
vided only  they  are  good;  it  is  yet  lamentably  true,  that  in  many 
portions  of  the  State,  and  probably  in  a  majority  of  the  counties,  the 
common  schools  are  in  a  languishing  condition. 
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*'In  too  many  counties  there  preyail,  even  now,  the  most  profound 
wpt&j  and  indlfferonoe  on  the  sobjeot  of  education  generally — ^the  re- 
ralt,  it  may  be,  of  disconragement  at  the  want  of  reasonable  snecess  nnder 
our  present  scftiool  laws,  rather  than  a  want  of  proper  appreciation  of  the 
importanoe  of  the  subject.  In  too  many  counties,  there  are  yet  em- 
ployed teachers  who  are  utterly  incompetent  to  teach  even  the  simplest 
mmments  of  knowledge;  and  this,  too,  through  the  oonniyance  or  neg- 
^enee  of  county  sch^l  examiners,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  it.  m 
too  many  eounties,  the  salaries  paid  to  schoolteachers  are  such  as  would 
hardly  seoure  the  services  of  a  laborer  in  any  other  calling  or  occupation 
whatever.  In  too  many  counties,  district  schools  are  still  taught  in 
houses  iU  constructed  and  ill  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  seats  and 
desks  utterly  unfit  for  the  purposes  which  they  are  designed  to  serve ; 
80  thai  the  school  house  and  its  fixtures  are  calculated  to  incapacitate 
bofth  teachers  and  pupils  for  the  occupation  in  which  they  are  engaged ; 
thus  driving  the  former,  at  an  early  day,  from  a  profession  which  they 
od^  otherwise  have  continued  to  adorn,  and  grnng  the  latter  a  dis- 
taste finr  the  district  school  and  all  its  associations,  which  they  may  never 
he  able  to  conquer. 

«'To  satisfy  an^  one  that  all  this  is  true,  reference  need  only  be  had 
to  die  retuTDs  which  are  annually  made  to  this  office  by  the  Auditors  of 
diflferait  counties,  including  those  of  the  past  year,  some  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  Nor  are  these  statements  true 
caij  of  the  more  remote  and  less  populous  counties  in  the  .State,  but,  in 
Bcmie  instanoes,  of  those  winch  are  among  the  most  advanced  in  point  of 
population,  and  of  commercial,  as  well  as  agricidtural  wealth. 

'*  These  are  not  veiy  welcome  truths  to  reflect  upon  as  dtians  of  the 
State ;  but  Hhm  are  truths  which  should  be  known  and  felt  by  the  Leg* 
Uature,  that  tney  may  the  more  fully  ap^edate  the  necessity  of  pnHupt 
asd  effident  aotioD  on  the  subject.  A  bnghter  side  of  this  picture  mignt 
undoubtedly  be  presented.  It  might  be  shown  that  progress,  aluKMst 
infinite,  has  been  made  in  the  cause  of  education  by  the  State,  within 
the  last  fifteen  years;  and  this  would  be  well  enough  as  cause  of 
encouragement  for  the  Aiture.  But  it  should  not  surdy  be  made  the 
oeeaaion  for  future  inaction  and  n^lect. 

"No  one  doubts  that  our  school  system  has  already  accomplished,  and 
is  aeoompUshing,  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  the  population  of  the  State. 
No  one  doubts  that  we  have,  in  cerSun  portions  of  the  State,  and  par- 
liBularly  in  many  of  its  towns  and  cities,  public  schools  equal,  perhaps, 
to  the  best  thai  can  be  found  elsewhere.  No  one  doubts  that  a  greatly 
hnproved  public  sentunent  prevails  throughout  the  State,  on  ^e  whole 
suDJeet  of  eduoataon;  and  no  one  can  surely  do  otherwise  than  derive 
peat  hope  and  nncere  pleasure  firom  these  admitted  truths.  But,  upon 
ue  other  hand,  it  is  equaUy  apparent  that  the  present  school  system 
has  its  dafeots,  more  or  less  radical ;  that  further  advances  can  be  made ; 
md  that  renewed  health,  and  a  more  vigorous  lifo,  can  be  imparted  to 
iL  AH  must  admit  that  our  schools  do  not,  as  yet,  answer  the  purpose 
far  which  they  were  designed.  And  so  lone  as  this  is  true,  it  is  surely 
the  duty,  as  it  should  be  the  pleasure,  of  Uiose  iriio  have  the  official 
dnqgaof  theoi,  andmoreeqimally  of  the  legislator,  who  alone  can  eor* 
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reefc  saoH  eyils  as  are  found  to  exist,  to  inqnire  into  the  causes  of  ihoae 
evils,  their  extent  and  importance,  and  resort  to  every  remedy  which 
can  properly  be  applied. 

"  Abstraots  of  the  returns  made  to  coiuty  Superintendents  have  been 
received  firom  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  excepting  Brown,  Fult^m, 
HeniT,  Lucas,  Pickaway,  Williams  and  Wood. 

"  Many  of  those  received  are,  as  usual,  quite  defective.  In  some 
cases,  no  returns  whatever  are  made  for  certain  township ;  and  in  other 
cases,  information  is  not  given  on  all  the  subjects  usually  reported.'* 

'*  There  are  in  the  State  1816  townships.  Of  these  townships,  there 
have  been  reported  1121.  The  number  of  whole  school  districts 
reported,  is  9,783;  of  fractional  districts,  1,519;  common  schools, 
12,664 ;  male  teachers,  8,850  ;  female  teachers,  5,706 ;  scholars 
enrolled,  males,  288,571 ;  females,  207,426 ;  average  number  in  daily 
attendance,  males,  203,487  ;  females,  159,760 ;  amount  of  wages  paid 
teachers  firom  public  funds,  to  males,  $898,744,27 ;  to  females,  $185,- 
886,96 ;  amount  paid  from  other  sources,  to  males,  $111,759,47  ;  to 
females,  $40,254,20 ;  number  of  months  schools  have  been  taught,  by 
males,  29,0411 ;  by  females,  16,0641 ;  number  of  school  houses  built, 
800 ;  cost  of  new  school  houses,  $109,808,77  ;  amount  of  buildin||^ 
funds  raised,  $102,811,41 ;  amount  of  school  taxes  on  county  dupl> 
cate,  $822,020,55  ;  total  amount  of  school  funds  received  by  repoitmg 
counties,  $587,659,51." 

**  An  examination  of  the  table  of  abstracts  furnishes  evidence  that  an 
improvement  is  gradually  taking  place,  in  respect  to  the  employment  of 
female  teachers.  The  relative  number  of  female  teachers  employed  is 
increasing,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  is  desirable.  Out  of  14,05o,  the 
whole  number  reported  for  the  State,  5,706  are  fbmales — ^being  about 
forty  per  cent.  Li  1849,  the  whole  number  reported  was  12,879 ;  of 
whom  4,874  were  females — ^being  about  thirty-five  per  cent. 

'*  In  the  following  oounties  the  number  of  female  teachers  exceeds 
die  males,  viz:  Ashtabula,  Athens,  Cuyahoga,  Defiance,  Delaware, 
Ikie,  Geauga,  Huron,  I^ike,  Lorain,  Mahoning,  Medina,  Meigs, 
Ottawa,  Portage,  Trumbull,  Union,  Washington. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  such  counties  will  continue 
to  increase,  until  tne  same  rule  prevails  in  every  pordon  of  the  State ; 
and  such  will  doubtless  be  the  case,  as  correct  views  on  this  subject  pre* 
vail  more  extensively.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  experience  will 
pove  here,  as  it  has  done  elsewhere,  that  the  good  of  the  pupils,  no 
less  than  considerations  of  economy,  warrant  the  employment  of  female 
teachers  to. take  charge  of  all  schools  designed  for  younger  children.'' 

'*  The  whole  amount  of  funds,  includii]^  special  and  trust  funds,  di^ 
tributed  by  the  State  for  sehool  purposes,  during  the  year  ending 
November  15th,  1851,  was  but  $298,268,42 ;  or  about  one  thousand 
doUars  m<Mre  than  was  distributed  during  the  last  preceding  year* 
!Fhis  is  less  than  should  be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  education,  by 
a  State  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  Ohio.  The  Legislature,  acting 
under  this  feeling,  nrovided,  in  the  act  passed  March  24Ui,  1851,  fon 
an  increase  of  tibe  Common  School  fund.  Sec.  80  of  that  act  provides 
that  this  fund  shall  consist  of  the  interest  upon  the  pmrohaae  money  of 
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the  Salt  Laads,  of  the  balance  of  the  Sorplos  Revenue  fond,  (after  pay* 
ing  oertam  stock  for  which  it  is  now  pledged,)  the  interest  on  the 
Smplxis  Beyenne  paid  by  the  several  counties,  all  moneys  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  for  pedlars'  licenses,  for  auction  duties,  and  for  taxes 
upon  lawyers  and  physicians,  and  upon  Banks,  Insurance  and  Bridge 
companies,  and  of  such  taxes  as  shall  be  levied  by  the  General  Assem- 
bfy,  which  shall  be  sufficient,  with  the  revenues  in  said  section  specified, 
to  produce  for  annual  distribution,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
domrt. 

"  It  was  designed  that  this  provision  should  take  effect  at  once.  Owing 
to  some  anticipated  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  State,  the  officers 
having  charge  of  its  finances  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  provide  for  distrib- 
uting the  increased  sum  for  the  year  1852.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Ml  amount  authorized  by  law  could  not  have  been  distributed 
at  once,  so  that  the  value  of  the  increased  fund  to  the  schools  of  the 
State  could  have  been  realized  as  early  as  possible.  However,  the 
provision  is  upon  the  statute  book,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  earnest  hope 
that  it  may  remain  there  permanently ;  that  it  may  hereafter  be  consid- 
ered the  settled  policy  of  the  State  to  distribute  at  least  three  hundred 
thousand  doUars,  annually,  among  the  different  counties,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  youth  in  each ;  and  that  no  state  of  circumstances 
shall  hereafter  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  the  youth 
of  the  State  of  any  portion  of  the  fund  thus  dedicated  for  their  moral 
and  intellectual  advanconent. ' ' 

The  following  tribute  is  paid  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association : 

"  This  Association  was  organized  some  four  years  since,  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  leading  teachers  in  the  State ;  and  is  already  wielding 
a  great  influence,  and  accomplishing  a  vast  amount  of  good  to  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  State.  The  association  has  employed  an  agent, 
during  much  of  the  past  year,  to  visit  the  different  sections  of  the  ^te, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  Union  Schools,  conducting  Teachers' 
Institutes,  and  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  citizens  in  the  subject  of  com- 
mon school  education.  This  dut?  has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Lorin 
AxDKXWs,  the  able  and  efficient  Chairman  of  tne  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association.  Mr.  Andrews'  report  of  his  doings,  as  the  agent  of 
Ihe  association,  presents  an  account  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  education 
in  various  parts  of  the  State ;  and  the  undersigned  has  veiy  cheerfully 
oomplied  with  a  resolution  of  the  association,  and  appended  it  to  this 
rmnrt,  as  containing  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 
KDOols  of  the  State.  It  contains  a  list  of  the  Teachers'  Institutes  which 
have  been  held  during  the  past  year,  and  dyes  much  information  as  to 
the  number  and  character  of  the  Union  mools  which  have  already  been 
orgHiiied  in  the  State. 

"  The  teachers  of  the  State  have  shown  a  noble  zeal  and  energy  in 
their  eSuts  to  sustain  the  agent  of  the  association.  They  have  volun- 
tarily contributed  for  that  purpose,  about  one  thousand  dollars,  during 
Ae  past  year,  and  have  pledged  themselves,  from  different  parts  of  the 
State,  to  raise  a  still  larger  sum  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  heroic  pur* 
ezhifaited  by  this  self-sacrificing  action,  on  the  part  of  the  teachen 
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of  Ohio,  is  perhaps  ^tliont  a  parallel  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
and  certainly  angors  well  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
With  such  a  corps  of  teachers  in  Ohio,  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of 
the  ultimate  success  of  common  school  education,  if  any  oonsiderable 
portion  of  their  generosity  can  be  made  to  characterize  the  legislation  of 
the  State. 

*'  Were  no  other  end  proposed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  the 
effect  of  the  semirannual  meetings,  held  by  the  teachers,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  salutary.  The  opportunities  thus  afforded  of  consulting 
upon  topics  which  interest  the  profession  throughout  the  State,  and  of 
interchanging  sentiments  upon  proposed  improrements  in  modes  of 
teaching  or  mana^n^  school,  woula  be  of  great  service  in  harmonizing 
and  concentratine  the  views  of  the  entire  body  of  teachers,  while  it 
would  stimulate  &e  less  adyanoed  to  aim  at  higher  attainments  in  their 
profession. 

"  In  view  of  the  important  part  which  this  association  may  be  made 
to  act  in  elevating  the  character  of  teachers  and  of  schools  in  the  State, 
it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  a  moderate  appropriation  might  well  be 
made  in  its  behalf,  from  year  to  year,  on  the  same  principle  that  appro- 
priations hav^  been  authorized  in  behalf  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  Its 
payment  might,  if  deemed  expedient,  be  made  to  depend,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Institute,  upon  the  condition  that  the  teachers  should  first 
contribute  a  certain  sum  for  the  same  object.'' 


*  mmm  » 


ITSM8. 

Common  Schools  of  New  York,— ^The  following  are  the  statistics 

contained  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  C.  Morgan,  State  Sa- 

perintendent  of  Schools  for  New  York : 

"  On  the  first  day  of  July,  1851,  there  were  m  the  State  11,479  school 
districts,  from  10,080  of  which  reports  were  received.  The  whole 
number  of  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  as 
returned  on  the  31st  of  December,  1850,  was  763,047,  of  whom  726,- 
291  were  under  instruction  during  some  part  of  the  year.  In  addition 
to  the  Common  Schools,  there  were  2,277  private  schools,  instructing 
45,840  scholars;  beside  105  schools  for  colored  children,  in  which  5,805 
pupils  were  taught.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  District  Libraries 
IS  1,507,077,  being  an  increase  of  57,127  during  the  year.     The  a^ 

fregate  amount  of  expenditure  for  school  purposes  during  the  year  was 
1,884,826 :  lihe  sum  paid  for  Teachers'  salaries,  $1,350,345 ;  for 
District  Libraries,  $89,104;  lor  school  house  sites,  building,  repairs 
and  furniture,  $455,176." 

— J.  M.  GHllmore,  the  efficient  Auditor  of  PreUe  county,  in  sending 
a  generous  list  of  subscribers,  suggests  that  if  each  county  auditor 
should  forward  ten  subscribers,  as  he  thinks  might  easily  be  done,  it 
would  add  nearly  a  thousand  to  our  ciroulation :  A  good  suggestion. 

—  This  No.  is  issued  in  tnne :  hereafter,  we  hope  to  have  each  mailed 
previous  to  the  first  of  the  month ;  nothing  but  aooidents  will  prevent 
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EspoBT  on  the  eannection  between  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  their 
influence  upon  each  other;  read  before  the  Ohio  State  Teachers^ 
Association,  at  the  Annual  meeting,  January  1,  1852,  hy  I.  W. 
Akbrxws,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Marietta  College. 

J^  LL  educational  institutions  may  be  embraeed  in  two  classes: 
J^^  genercU  and  special,  or  non-professional  and  professional. 
The  first  class  regard  the  pupil  simply  as  a  human  being.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  faculties  which  are  to  be  cultivated.  In  the  possession  of 
these,  one  child  is  like  another — like  all  others.  All  haye  them,  and 
therefore  all  need  to  be  educated.  The  second  class — professional 
institations — have  a  different  end  in  view.  They  respect  the  oecupa> 
tion,  the  profession,  of  the  future  man,  and  they  educate  accordingly. 
The  one  dass  provides  culture  for  man,  as  man;  the  other  educates  him 
as  a  lawyer,  a  physidan,  a  farmer. 

With  this  whole  class  of  professional  schools,  this  Association  has 
sympathy,  indeed,  but  their  improvement  is  not  its  immediate  object. 
It  has  to  do  rather  with  schools  that  are  schools  for  all,  not  schook  for 
a  few ;  and  with  colleges  that  are  colleges,  not  for  farmen  especially, 
or  for  lawyers,  but  for  all — for  one  as  well  as  fbr  another.. 

An  exception  must  of  course  be  mado'in  favor  of  Normal  Schools. 
They  are  strictly  professional,  as  much  so  as  medical  schools.  Tet,  as 
their  sole  end  is  to  prepare  Teachers  for  theur  work,  their  existence  and 
invMperity  most  necessarily  be  matters  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
members  of  socli  an  Association  as  ours. 
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Let  hb  suppose  our  State,  with  its  present  population,  to  be  entirely 
without  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  for  general  education.  And  sup- 
pose, that  to  a  number  of  men  possessbg  all  the  requidte  qualifications, 
were  assigned  the  duty  of  constructing  a  suitable  system — ^not  of  special 
and  professional  schools,  but  one  that  should  furnish  for  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  State,  all  the  non-professianal  education  which  they 
might  need — a  system  which  should  embrace  every  fiicility  for  the  best 
intellectual  training  of  the  human  mind.  I  certainly  shall  not  venture 
to  give  a  sketch,  even^  of  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  edifice  which 
we  might  expect  to  see  spring  up.  But  there  are  some  principles  whose 
truth  is  so  generally  admitted  and  acted  upon  in  all  the  educational 
movements  of  the  day,  that  we  cannot  suppose  the  architects  and  build* 
ers  of  our  imaginary  educational  structure,  ta  enter  upon  their  work 
without  a  recognition  of  them. 

One  of  these  is,  that  schools  are  necessary.  There  are  men  who 
have  educated  themselves,  but  they  are  exceptions.  The  members  q{ 
this  Association  have  come  from  the  different  extremities  of  the  State, 
not  to  show  how  well  a  lad  may  educate  himself  by  his  father's  fireside, 
without  school  and  without  instructor,  or  to  recommend  to  our  youth  to 
adopt  such  a  mode  in  preference  to  attendance  upon  the  institutions 
which  have  been  established  for  this  express  purpose ;  they  have  come, 
on  the  contrary,  to  devise  ways  to  increase  the  educational  fadliti^  of 
these  institutions-— to  render  them  more  eflicieat  and  suooessfnl.  We 
are  wont  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  those  who  have 
risen  to  usefulness  and  eminence  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  by  which 
they  have  been  surrounded ;  but  it  is  then:  energy  and  perseverance, 
and  not  their  lack  of  assistance,  that  calls  forth  our  praise.  As  an  as- 
sociation of  TeacherSy  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  question  of 
schools  or  no  schools'-^'we  cannot  so  speak  of  the  self-educated  as  to 
induce  our  youth  to  think,  that  education  without  instruet<»8  is  better 
than  education  with  them;  This  principle  th^  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  best  educational  interests  of  our  youth  require  that  there  should  be 
provided  schools  in  which  they  may  be  trained ;  and  not  that  each  should 
be  left  to  find  his  own  way  up  the  hill  of  knowledge  without  guide  and 
without  helper.  Otherwise,  the  work  of  our  oMiunissionerB  would  be 
oompleted  before  it  had  beenr  commenced. 

Another  principle  universally  recognized,  is,  that  there  must  be  cfa»- 
sificaHon — classification  of  schools  as  well  as  in  schools.  The  schools 
themselves  must  be  arranged  in  classes,  as  well  as  the  pupils  in  a  par- 
ticular sdhool.    There  is  no  one  feature  made  more  prominent  than 
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t^,  by  tiie  bert  inatrootorB  in  the  nation.  Its  introdnotion  into  oar 
towns  has  wionght  a  most  wonderfdl  transfonnation.  There  wonld  be 
ekmentary  sdiools  for  beginners,  then  others  of  higher  and  higher 
grades,  tall  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  the  general  education 
of  every  child  and  youth  in  the  State. 

We  should  not  expect  that  each  pupil  irould  complete  the  whole 
eoorse.  Tet  the  number  that  would  attempt  this,  would  be  in  popoi^ 
tion  to  the  ccanpleteness  of  the  classification,  and  to  the  excellence  of 
the  mstmction  in  the  elementary  departments.  Nor  do  ve  now  inquire 
how  many  or  how  high  grades  should  be  established  in  any  individual 
tofwnahip,  town,  or  city;  we  affirm  only  that,  somewhere,  institutions 
should  be  provided,  in  which  the  wants  of  all  might  be  met.  To 
equalize  perfectly  the  advantages  of  any  system  would  be  manifestly 
impoerible.  The  more  dense  the  population,  Ae  more  complete  the 
classification  could  be  made.  In  the  more  sparsely  settled  regions, 
after  progressing  as  fiur  as  iheir  neighborhood  schools  could  cany  them 
thoroD^y  and  economically,  the  more  studious  would  seek  admission 
into  the  EBgh  School  or  Academy  of  the  nearest  large  town.  And  if 
any  should  wish  to  make  acquisitions  beyond  what  the  High  School 
could  furnish,  they  must  repair  to  institutions  of  still  higher  grade. 

Tbns  hat  our  supposed  system.  Now,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole, 
have  we  not  substantially  the  system  already,  so  fiur  at  least  as  this 
ftature  of  classification  fc  concerned  T  Is  there  not  provision  for  the 
child,  from  his  entrance  into  the  primary  school,  until  he  shall  have 
finished  the  whole  range  of  studies  deemed  neoessaty  to  a  liberal  edu- 
cation ?  I  do  not  say  that  these  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  are,  in 
every  particular,  precisely  what  they  should  be,  but  that  the  institutions 
exist  which  profess  to  furnish,  each  in  its  sphere,  all  that  a  finished 
general  education  requires. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  cannot  mistake  as  to  the  connection 
betwe^i  Schools  and  Colleges.  Colleges  constitute  the  highest  grade 
of  our  non^KrofesBional  educational  institutiomT.  They  are  an  integral 
part  of  Ae  system,  sustaining  to  the  High  School  and  Academy  pre- 
cisely the  same  relation  which  these  sustain  to  the  lower  schools. 

Until  recently,  all  non-professional  institutions  have  been  ranged  in 
Aaee  divisions — Common  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges.  Of  these 
three,  the  College  has  been  much  the  most  specific  in  its  character. 
It  has  undertaken  a  more  definite  work  than  either  ot  the  othen.  In 
diem  a  much  greater  variety  of  attainment  has  always  been  found.  The 
Academy  has  admitted  multitudes  that  ou^^t  to  have  been  in  the  School, 
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and  the  Seliool  lias  been  compelled  to  retain  many  that  should  have 
been  found  in  the  Aeademy.  In  praotioe,  there  has  been  no  boundary 
line  between  them,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  of  our  best  Acade- 
mies. But  the  College  has  always  had  its  boundaries  on  either  side. 
It  has  required  a  definite  amount  of  literary  attainment  for  entrance,  . 
and  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  is  the  completion 
of  the  student's  connection  with  it.  The  inmates  of  the  College  have 
also  been  required  to  arrange  themselves  in  classes,  that  the  instruction 
might  be  rendered  as  efficient  as  possible,  by  giving  ample  time  to  the 
recitations,  and  by  pehnitting  the  instructors  to  confine  themselveci  to 
particular  branches.  Thus,  Colleges  have  ever  conformed  to  the  two 
great  features  of  classification. 

The  other  departments  of  what  I  have  caUed  general  education,  are 
now  beginning  to  follow  the  example  of  the  College,  in  the  matter  of 
classification.  Fwrnerly,  the  common  school  and  the  academy  had  no 
limitation  in  the  range  of  studies.  The  pupil  might  enter  when  he 
chose,  and  remain  as  long  as  he  chose.  And  so  long  as  his  teacher  was 
willing  to  hear  him,  he  might  study  what  he  chose.  Thus,  the  Teacher 
was  sometimes  required  to  pass  from  a  recitation  in  the  primer  to  one 
in  Yir^-^^from  one  in  the  elements  of  numbers  to  one  in  Trigohometry. 
But  an  improvement  has  commenced.  The  principle  of  division  of 
labor,  so  long  in  use  in  our  colleges,  is  beginning  to  be  applied  to 
schools.  Most  of  our  towns  now  have  their  Gkraded  Schools,  each  pos- 
sessing a  definite  course  of  study,  which  the  pupil  must  complete  before 
he  can  pass  on  to  the  next  higher ;  and  when  he  has  completed  it,  he 
must  pass  on.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  so  manifest  in 
theory,  and  in  its  practicil  w(»rkings  it  combines  so  fully  both  economy 
and  efficiency,  that  no  doubt  can  be  indulged  of  its  general  prevalence. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  *'  Colleges  are  behind  the  age."  It  is  one 
of  the  most  general  of  all  generalities,  and  may  mean  anything  or  noth- 
ing. Whatever  may  be  intended  by  it  when  applied  to  Colleges,  we 
have  seen  that  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  introduced  into  our 
schools  has  been  adopted  from  the  Colleges ;  so  that,  if  they  are  behind 
the  age,  they  at  least  have  the  Union  Schools  to  keep  them  company. 

The  College  then  is,  chronologically,  the  last  school  in  our  general 
school  system.  Using  the  most  general  classification  and  nomendatnie, 
we  have  five  departments-^ the  Primary,  the  Secondary,  the  Ghummar 
School,  the  High  School,  and  the  College,  occupying  from  two  to  four 
years  each.  They  all  have  the  same  end  in  view,  and  diflfer  only  in  the 
order  of  succession.    Some  diink  that  Colleges  are  intended  specially 
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for  profeflBioaal  men ;  and  80  many  think  ih&t  High  Schools  and  Aeado* 
mies  are  for  the  speoial  benefit  of  the  rich.  The  two  opinions  are  de- 
serving of  eqnal  credit.  From  the  day  the  boy  commences  the  alphabet, 
to  the  day  that  terminates  his  collegiate  conrse  of  study,  he  is  pursuing 
those  studies  which  the  IntelUgent  voice  of  mankind  has  pronounced  to 
be  the  best  adapted  to  the  development  of  his  intellectual  faculties. 
Examine  the  course  of  study  in  all  the  best  Union  Schools  in  Ohio,  and 
you  will  find  a  remarkable  sunilarity.  Oo  to  Other  States,  and  it  is  still 
the  same.  Whence  has  it  arisen?  Manifestly  from  the  conviction,  in 
Uie  minds  of  intelligent  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction,  that 
Uiese  studies,  each  in  its  place,  are  just  what  the  wants  of  the  pupils 
require. 

If ,  as  I  have  before  supposed,  the  whole  school  system  were  to  be 
reoonstmcted,  should  we  not  have,  substantially,  the  same  grades  as 
now  exist  ?  It  would  hardly  be  affirmed  that  the  highest  grade  is  un- 
necessary, because  some  of  our  young  men  are  too  highly  educated. 
Nor  would  it  be  said  ^at  the  studies  of  that  grade  could  be  better  pur- 
sued without  instructors.  Professional  education  is  obtained  by  the  aid 
of  teachers,  and  that,  in  most  of  the  professions,  at  a  veiy  heavy  expense. 
Much  more,  then,  does  general  education,  whidi  precedes  professional, 
require  instructors. 

What  institutions  shall  furnish  the  dofidng  portion  of  a  good  general 
education  ?  Were  our  High  Schools  to  attempt  it  witih  their  present 
organisation,  they  would  violate  the  principle  that  lies  at  the  basis  of 
Grraded  Schools.  Oive  them  a  large  corps  of  instructors,  and  increase 
the  time  to  six  or  eight  years,  and  they  might  do  it.  In  that  case, 
howerer,  they  must  be  divided  into  at  least  two  grades;  the  upper  of 
whioh  would  be,  in  substance,  a  College.  But,  except  in  the  case  of 
our  large  cities,  the  expense  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  an  insu- 
perable obstacle.  The  Metropolitan  City  is  now  making  the  experiment 
with  her  Free  Academy,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  successful. 

But  even  if  all  our  large  cities  had  institutions  of  the  highest  grade 
for  their  own  youth,  they  could  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  citizens  of 
our  towns  and  townships.  Parents  would  not  send  their  children  to  the 
cities.  There  must  be  institutions,  located  at  eligible  points,  to  meet 
these  wants.  We  have  them  already,  and  they  are  called  Colleges. 
What  link  is  wanting  in  the  system  ?  It  may  be  enlarged  and  perfect- 
ed, but  it  now  seems  to  be  a  continuous  system^- an  uninterrupted  - 
saecession  of  links. 

I  have  dvrelt  more  upon  the  relation  of  Colleges  to  the  other  parts  of 
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the  Bjrstem,  because  of  the  vagaeness  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  not  a 
few,  as  to  the  precise  phioe  wHoh  Colleges  oocapy  in  otur  edaca- 
tional  machinery.  If  the  view  now  presented  is  the  tme  one,  the  Col- 
lege is  the  highest  of  our  institaiions  for  general  edncatioii,  as  distinct 
from  professionaL  The  oultare  which  it  gives  may  be  more  essential  to 
certain  occupations  than  to  others,  bat  it  is  because  these  require  a 
higher  culture.  In  this,  it  is  not  peouliar.  It  is  the  same  from  the 
beginning  of  the  school  course.  Especially  is  it  true  of  the  High  School 
and  Academy.  But  who  calls  these  professional  ?  Or  what  Teacher, 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  would  hesitate  to  aflirm  ^that  the  studies  of 
the  High  School  would  be  of  incalculable  yalue  to  eyery  lad,  no  matter 
what  might  be  his  future  employment  ?  From  beginning  to  end,  through 
every  stage  of  the  educational  process,  which  commences  in  the  primary 
school  and  closes  with  the  college,  the  culture  is  intended  for  the  fritnre 
man,  as  man — as  a  being  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  noble  feoulties, 
which  need  developnent ;  and  not  for  him  as  a  merchant,  or  a  fermer, 
or  a  lawyer,  in  distinction  from  the  other  pursuits  of  life. 

When  a  lad  applies  for  admission  to  the  public  schools  of  this  city, 
is  the  inquiry  made,  what  is  to  be  his  future  avocation,  and  aro  his 
studies  anranged  accordingly?  By  no  means.  Who  can  tell,  in  this 
land  of  ours,  what  is  to  be  a  lad's  future  career  ?  The  only  inquiry  is, 
what  are  his  present  attainments  ?  These  known,  certain  studies  are 
assigned  him,  which  are  precisely  what  he  needs;  and  no  material  altoi^ 
ation  would  be  made,  could  the  instructor  pierce  the  vdl  of  fritarity  and 
kliow  absolutely  the  occupation  of  the  friture  man.  Neither,  I  venture 
to  assert,  does  any  superintendent  excuse  a  lad  from  the  study  of  arith- 
metic because  he  avows  that  he  has  no  love  finr  the  study,  or  because  a 
phrenological  examination  should  develop  the  fact,  that  the  mathematical 
bump  was  rather  below  than  above  tiie  average.  And  yet,  because 
Colleges  do  precisely  in  this  respect  what  is  done  in  the  best  schools  in 
the  land,  we  find  men,  otherwise  well  informed,  declaring  that  the 
present  college  system  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  age. 

liCt  it  be  remembered,  that  the  principles  of  these  objections,  so  far 
as  they  are  based  on  any  principled>  legitimately  carried  out  witii  respect 
to  the  other  parts  of  our  great  school  system,  would  utterly  annihilate 
its  highest  excellencies.  Every  blow  aimed  at  what  is  called  the  '*  oom- 
pulsory"  principle  in  our  Cdleges,  is  just  as  truly  a  blow  at  the  system 
of  Qraded  or  Union  Schools.  They  are  parts  of  the  same  great  and 
beautiful  system,  and  are  based  on  one  and  the  same  prindple — ^perfect 
dassifioation. 
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To  remodel  the  College  System  by  takiBg  amy  the  "eompnlBoiy" 
prinei^e,  i.  e.,  the  prineiple  of  comjlete  ohttBifioattoD,  and  permitting 
eaeh  sfcadent  to  make  his  own  selection  of  stndiee,  would  be  like  giTing- 
up  oor  Giraded  Sdioob  and  g(»ng  baok  to  the  sinffU  duhicl  system. 
Tet  saeh  a  plan  has  its  advocates,  who  claim,  withd,  to  be  in  tiie  yery 
yan  of  the  world's  progressiyes.  They  say,  a  yonng  man's  tastes  must 
be  consolled — ^the  studies  must  be  adapted  to  his  mental  idioayncnu^ — 
or  there  will  be  no  real  discipline  of  the  &cnlties ;  and,  again,  his  pro- 
posed porsnit  in  life  must  determine  his  oonrse  of  stndy.  They  do  not 
tell  us  what  is  to  be  done,  when  his  future  oconpati^n  pnlls  him  in  one 
direction,  and  his  mental  idiosyncrasy  in  the.  opposite. 

If  an  institation  attempts  to  fit  one  yonng  man  to  be  a  fiurmer,  an- 
other to  be  a  merchant,  and  so  on,  through  aU  the  nmltiplied  ayocations 
of  soeiety,  its  right  to  do  so  cannot  be  questioned :  this  is  a  free  conntiy. 
But  just  80  &r  as  it  does  this,  it  becomes  a  profe$$ional  school,  and 
wthdraws  itself  from  the  work  of  general  education.  And  yet,  strangely 
enough,  it  is  on  tins  profemonal  characteristic,  that  the  claims  of  such 
institotions  to  public  friyor  are  based.  The  points  of  difference  between 
tbem  and  other  Colleges,  are  just  those  between  them  and  the  best 
Graded  Schools.  So  frur  forth  as  they  differ  from  other  Colleges,  they 
haye  no  closer  affinity  for  the  general  school  system  than  the  Starling 
Medieai  College. 

The  system  of  general  education  has  then  its  oompleti(m  in  the  Col- 
lege proper.  The  College  is  the  continuation  of  the  course  commenced 
yearn  before  in  the  most  elementaiy  department/  It  sustains  to  the 
High  School  and  Academy,  exactly  the  relation  that  one  of  these  does 
to  the  next  before  it  in  order  of  time*  The  whole  forms  a  complete 
adiool  system.  The  object  of  each  department  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  others,  and  if  any  one  fails  perfectly  to  accomplish  that  work,  it 
frunishes  bat  another  proof  that  imperfection  attaches  to  all  human 
works. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  influence  .which  Schools  and  Colleges  exert 
upon  each  other. 

The  influence  of  the  School  upon  the  College  is  direct  and  immediate. 
The  road  to  the  latter  lies  through  the  former.  The  college  haying 
always  adhered  to  the  principle  of  the  diyision  of  labor,  must  reoeiye  its 
pupils  from  the  school.  According  to  the  character  of  the  training  to 
vhkh  they  haye  there  been  subjected,  will  be,  in  iio  small  measure, 
their  future  scholarship.    If  this  early  training  has  been  imperfect, 
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however  fiiithfally  the  stadent  may  perform  his  collegiate  duties,  he 
cannot  wholly  free  himself  from  Ihe  difficulties  which  have  thus  been 
brought  upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  when  idl  this  previous  work 
has  been  properly  performed,  each  branch  having  received  its  appro> 
priate  attention,  and  at  the  proper  time,  the  student  is  prepared  to  reap 
all  the  advantages  which  a  well-digested  collegiate  course  is  calculated 
to  furnish. 

The  College  is  also  dependent  upon  the  School  for  the  habits  of  study 
of  its  students.  Before  entering  college  the  pupil  has  spent  from  six 
to  twelve  years  in  the  different  departments  of  the  schools.  In  this 
long  period,  habits  will  have  been  formed  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
change.  If  these  are  what  they  should  be,  the  previous  teachers  will 
deserve  no  small  share  of  the  praise  for  the  student's  subsequent  suc- 
cess ;  and  so,  if  these  habits  are  the  opposite  of  what  they  should  be, 
to  the  same  previous  teachers  must  be  attributed  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  blame  of  his  final  failure. 

In  both  the  particulars  now  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  previous  schools  upon  the  College,  id'  just  the  same  as 
that  of  the  lower  schools  upon  the  High  School.  The  amount  of  this 
influence  is  belioved  in  both  cases  to  be  greatly  underrated,  and  the 
tendency  is  too  common  to  attribute  all  the  imperfections  of  a  young 
man's  education  to  the  institution,  whether  school  or  college,  where  his 
course  was  nominally  finished ;  whereas,  in  truth,  every  school  in  which 
he  has  been  enrolled,  and  every  teacher  who  has  attempted  to  give  him 
instruction,  has  contributed  to  the  final  result. 

A  third  particular  may  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
school  upon  the  college  is  too  great  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  an  influence 
not  {Effecting  the  scholarship  of  the  students,  but  their  number.  The 
(][uestion  whether  a  lad  shall  receive  a  liberal  education,  is  very  fre- 
quently decided  by  the  teacher  of  the  school.  This  is  done  in  different 
ways;  sometimes  by  direct  advice.  A  teacher  who  has  imbibed  a 
prejudice  against  collegiate  institutions,  learns  that  a  bright  lad  among 
his  pupils  has  a  half-formed  purpose  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education. 
He  endeavors  to  dissuade  him — magnifies  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered— ^tells  him  that  such  an  education  will  do  him  no  good,  and  that 
he  will  be  better  off  without  it.  Or,  without  taking  ground  thus  pm- 
tively  against  a  college  education,  he  may,  by  doubt  and  insinuation, 
accomplish  the  end  quite  as  effectually.  The  ingenuous  boy  has  confi- 
dence in  his  teacher,  and  the  noble  purpose  is  nipped  in  the  bud.  A 
word  of  encouragement,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  cherished  and 
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strengthened  the  purpose,  and  in  after  years  that  instmctor  might  per- 
haps have  seen  his  former  pupil  taking  his  pkce  among  the  magnates 
of  the  Kepnblic,  a  dispenser  of  blessings  to  his  country  and  the  race. 

The  same  ends  are  often  accomplished  without  any  direct  eflfort  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  Is  he  incompetent,  possessed  of  little  knowl- 
edge himself,  and  poorly  fitted  to  impart  that  little,  how  can  he  stir  up 
the  dormant  energies  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care? — how  instil  into 
their  minds  ihat  thirst  for  knowledge,  whidi  constitutes  one  of  the  strong- 
est guaranties  for  future  improvement  ?  He  stands  before  his  pupils  a 
sort  of  personification  of  education,  and  no  wonder  they  have  no  desire 
to  go  ferther.  Contrast  with  him  the  man  of  large  and  varied  acquire* 
ments,  of  ripe  and  polished  sch61arship,  and  posse6singi^]|)e8ides,  that 
enthnsiaam  in  his  work,  that  power  of  enkindling  in  the  breasts  of  liis 
pupils  a  strong  desire  to  know,  which  is  second  to  no  other  qualification 
of  the  most  successful  teacher.  Oan  genius  long  remain  latent  upder 
such  influences  ?  As  part  after  part  of  the  rich  domain  of  knowledge 
is  explored  with  such  a  guide,  will  there  not  spring  up  an  irrepressible 
desire  to  go  further— to  make  still  wider  explorations  ?  The  higher  the 
culture,  and  the  more  varied  and  accurate  the  attainments  of  the  teacher 
of  the  school,  when  associated,  as  they  should  always  be,  with  intense 
enthusiasm,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  to  be  seen  urging  their  way 
onward  fipom  grade  to  grade,  till  they  ha^e  possessed  themselves  of  the 
highest  advantages  that  our  great  educational  system  can  ofifer. 

But  what  is  the  influence  of  the  College  upon  the  School?  Keeping 
in  mind  that  the  College  is  the  highest  department  in  the  system  of 
general  education,  it  is  manifest  that,  wherever  correct  views  are  enters* 
tained  of  our  educational  machinery  as  a  whole,  the  College  must  act 
with  magnetic  force  upon  the  pupils  of  the  other  departments.  Promi- 
nent among  the  reasons  urged  for  the  establishment  of  High  Schools  in 
our  towns  and  dties,  is  this — ^that  the  High  School  will  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  lower  schools,  by  inciting  their  pupils  to  greater 
diligenee  and  foithfulness  in  their  studies*  The  argument  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  College. 

Again,  it  is  urged  in  fovor  of  the  establishment  of  High  Schools  and 
Academies,  that  they  will  furnish  teachers.  Tins  argument,  too,  whose 
truthfulness  will  not  be  questioned,  applies  with  equal  pertinency  to 
the  College.  The  College  benefits  the  School  by  training  up  and  send- 
ing forth  those  that  will  become  teachers.  It  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  knowledge  and  intellectual 
discipline  obtained  in  College,  are  all  that  the  good  teacher  needs;  and 
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yet  there  are  not  a  few  who  seem  to  think,  that  beoanae  the  young 
graduate  does  not  at  onoe  equal  the  teacher  who  has  had  the  experienoe 
of  half  a  score  of  years,  therefore  a  College  education  is  no  help  to  a 
man  who  would  beoome  an  instructor.  It  requires  strong  logic  to  show 
the  connection  here  between  premise  and  conclusion. 

A  College  is  not  a  Normal  School,  though  it  may  have  such  a  de- 
partment. And  it  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  not  doing  the  work  of  a 
Normal  School  than  is  a  High  School.  The  province  of  each  of  them 
b,  not  to  educate  a  young  man  as  a  teacher,  any  more,  or  any  less,  than 
as  a  merchant.  Each  has  f^r  its  appropriate  office  the  communication 
of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  the  whole  mind,  and  not  that  of 
initiating  i]|(^.the  mysteries  of  teaching  as  a  profession.  This  last  is 
the  province  especially  of  the  Normal  School ;  and  when  such  a  school 
shall  have  been  established  in  our  State,  let  every  candidate  for  admis^ 
sion  into  the  corps  of  teachers,  be  required  to  certify  that  he  has  been 
in  attendance  at  that  school,  or  some  other,  at  least  one  term. 

It  requires  a  rare  combination  of  excellencies  to  make  a  good  teacher 
*•*«  teacher  of  a  school.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  success — 
a  high  degree  of  success — ib  a  more  difficult  attainment  in  this  than  in 
any  other  of  the  occupations  of  life.  One  of  these  excellencies,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  first  importance,  is  knowled^e^^kxioirlQdgd  of  the 
subjects  which  our  children  n^pst  be  taught.  The  more  knowledge  the 
teacher  has  the  better,  other  things  being  equal ;  for  it  is  a  rare  com- 
plaint against  him,  that  he  knows  too  much,  or  too  well.  The  best 
teacher  is  never  satisfied  with  his  present  attainments"— he  is  always 
learning.  The  more  he  learned  when  a  .pupil,  the  higher  is  his  starting 
point  as  a  teacher.  Now  some  things  taught  in  College  are  certainly 
more  immediately  available  to  the  teacher  than  others,  but  there  is  not 
one  which  it  is  not  for  his  interest  to  know-*-there  is  not  one  which  our 
best  instructors,  whose  early  opportunies  were  limited,  are  not  studying 
for  themselves,  as  they  can  snatch  fragments  of  time  from  the  pressure 
of  their  daify  duties.  Should  it  be  said  that  it  is  better  to  pursue  these 
studies  thus  than  under  instructors,  then  we  may  affirm  tfie  same  of 
other  branches  lower  down  on  the  scale,  till,  in  the  end,  we  shall  shut 
up  every  school  house  in  the  land. 

The  prindplfi,  that  attainments  in  the  higher  studies  qualify  for  the 
bettw  understanding  of  the  most  elementary  branches,  is  acted  upon 
universally.  The  man  who  instructs  the  most  advanced  classes  in  the 
High  School,  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  Primaiy  Schools,  the  teachers 
of  which  instruct  under  his  direction.     So  in  the  very  center  of  eda* 
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eatioiuil  progreoB,  on  the  soil  where  good  sehook  flonriflh  beet,  snoli 
thoroiii^y  edmeated  men  as  Horace  Mann,  Banaa  Sean  and  Heniy 
Barnard,  are  i^pointed  State  Snperintendenta. 

Perhapa  Colleges  also,  ihnragh  their  ProfesBon  and  their  Alumni,  do 
ihdr  part  in  the  preparatitm  of  school  books,  from  the  spelling  book  up. 
The  three  Arithmetics  in  most  general  use  in  this  State,  give  ns  the 
names  of  Bay,  Davies  and  Thomson.  In  Beaders,  we  have  Mande> 
▼ille,  MoGhiflfey  and  Pinneo.   In  lezioog^^y,  Webster  and  Worcester. 

Once  more :  Colleges  repay  the  Schools  by  scattering  abroad  through 
the  coDonnnity  a  dass  of  men  who  are  always  found  to  be  the  wannest 
supporters  of  good  schools.  Liberally  educated  men,  without  exception, 
are  anxious  ihai  their  children  should  be  well  instructii^  They  are 
always  ^aremost  in  employing  well  qualified  instructars,  and  most  ready 
to  giye  them  an  adequate  compensation.  Their  countenance  and  sup- 
port may  be  depended  upon  when  the  teacher  has  to  contend  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  narrow-minded  and  ignorant.  Their  judicious  sugges- 
tions for  the  improyement  of  his  school,  will  always  meet  his  approba- 
tion and  encouragement.  When  our  noble  system  of  free  schools  is 
attacked  by  the  demagogue  under  the  plea  of  economy,  the  educated 
man  will  be  found  among  its  most  earnest  and  successful  defenders.* 

If  the  oonneetion  between  the  School  and  the  C  ollege  be  tiius  intimate, 
and  if  the  influence  which  each  exerts  upon  the  otiier  be  as  direct  and 
potent  as  has  here  been  supposed,  the  inquiry  is  certainly  pertinent, 
bow  can  we,  as  teachers  in  their  various  grades,  so  discharge  our  duties, 
as  to  promote  in  the  highest  measure  the  general  interests  of  educar 
tion  ?  The  answer  is  involved  in  the  statement  of  the  principles.  The 
College  and  tiie  Schools  form  one  system-^'-a  classified  system.  What- 
ever may  be  the  sphere  of  the  teacher's  labors,  he  is  to  remember  that 
he  is  a  co-worker  with  others.  Dividon  of  labor  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  Uie  system,  and  the  more  doseiy  each  one  adheres  to  it,  the  better 
will  he  perform  his  own  part,  the  better  can  the  otiiers  peifum  theirs, 
and  the  more  will  be  accomplished  by  the  whole.  Our  positive  diutj  is 
to  instruct,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  our  pupils  in  our  own  studies ; 
oox  negative  dulyj  is  to  avoid  throwing  any  obstacles  in  th«h  way  of  the 

I  II  'III  1  ■■     — 

*  The  writer  cannot  reftain  from  alluding  to  tiie  triunphant  maimer  In  which 
Hob.  Luther  Bradiah  defended  the  System  of  Popular  Education,  in  the  dtj  of 
New  Tork,  against  the  nngenerons  attack  of  the  Mayor,  in  his  Address  of  Jan. 
1851.  He  will  be  pardoned  for  expressing  his  gratification,  that  his  own  Alma 
Hater  daima  Mr.  B.  aa  an  alnmnns,  as  also  the  excellent  and  popvlar  President 
of  the  Board  of  £dacatbn  In  that  city,  Hon.  £.  C.  Benedict 
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saooessfiil  peiformanoe  of  his  duty  bj  the  teacher  to  ivhom  oar  papik 
are  to  be  trauBferred.  Each  teacher  has  his  preferences  for  certain 
branches  of  study,  and  must  form  his  own  judgment  respecting  their 
utility  or  inutility ;  but  if,  by  genial  consent,  a  particular  study  is 
made  a  component  part  of  the  course,  it  is  his  duty  to  teach  it  as  thor- 
oughly as  he  may,  if  it  comes  in  his  department,  and  if  it  fidls  elsewhere, 
to  give  the  teacher  there  a  fair  field. 

One  teacher,  who  instructs  in  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  and 
Geography,  has  no  £uth  in  the  utility  of  the  Classics.  Shall  he  indoc- 
trinate all  his  pupils  and  their  parents  with  his  sentiments  on  this  pcnnt? 
If  that  is  right  and  courteous,  would  it  be  against  right  and  courtesy  for 
another  teacher  to  ^tc  these  same  pupils  and  their  parents  his  convic- 
tions that  the  study  of  Grammar  was  of  no  possible  use  t  Phunly,  the 
law  of  reciprocity  should  be  recognized  in  these  matters.  Multitudes 
of  the  people  of  Ohio  have  not  the  smallest  feith  in  the  study  of  English 
Grammar,  and  it  is  but  three  years  since  a  knowledge  of  it  by  the  teacher 
ci  the  common  school  was  made  a  statute  requisition.  As  this  portion 
of  the  people,  and  as  those  teachers  who  were  laid  upon  the  shelf  by 
this  new  statute,  regard  English  Grammar,  so  do>  others  of  the  people* 
and  so  do  |i  few  teachers,  regard  the  Classics  and  the  higher  Mathemat- 
ics. The  cases  are  parallel.  If  those  ignorant  of  Grammar  are  not  the 
best  judges  of  its  utility  or  inutility,  neither  are  those'  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  higher  studies,  the  most  competent  to  decide  as  to  their  introduo* 
tion  into  the  course. 

But  I  fear  I  have  exceeded  the  proper  lunits  of  a  report.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  to  me  one  of  great  interest,  and  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
one  of  great  practical  importance.  As  teachers  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, upon  us  is  laid  almost  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  right 
working  of  the  great  educational  machinery.  Each  one  has  his  particu- 
lar part  assigned  him,  and  each  must  do  his  part  with  reference  to  the 
whole.  That  part,  great  as  it  may  be,  and  important  as  it  must  be,  is 
yet  not  the  whole.  Each  has  a  claim  upon  all  the  others  for  sympathy 
and  assistance.  The  tetifher  of  the  school  has  a  right  to  my  active  and 
efficient  co-operation,  and  wo  be  to  me  if  that  co-operation  be  withheld. 
And  I  in  turn  stand  in  the  same  need  of  his  aid,  and  I  doubt  not  I 
shall  receive  it.  With  this  ^harmonious  co-operation,  with  this  ever' 
abiding  remembrance  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  labors  of  each 
with  those  of  all  the  rest,  I  anticipate  a  brighter  day  for  the  whole  edu- 
cational interests  of  our  great  State,  than  has  ever  yet  dawned.     Our 
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dementaiy  instractioii  is  more  perfeot  than  ever  before.  As  class  after 
elasB,  well  drilled  ia  all  the  suooeBldve  branches,  pass  from  grade  to 
grade  till  at  last  ihey  find  iheir  way  into  the  College — ^if  this  latter,  with 
this  better  material  than  it  lias  ever  yet  had,  does  not  properly  perform 
its  appropriate  work — if  it  cannot  and  does  not  complete  the  column 
lAidi  the  labors  of  others  have  commenced,  and  upon  that  column  place 
a  fit  and  beautiful  capital — ^then  summon  it  to  the  bar  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion,  and  make  it  answer  for  its  delinquencies. 


Wb  have  already  expressed  our  thanks  for  the  kind  welcome  which 
has  been  extended  to  us  by  the  Press  of  the  State.  Since  that,  we 
have  been  laid  under  additional  obligation^  for.  similar  &vors.  Th0 
readiness  to  welcome  our  Journal  to  the  field  is  evidence  of  a  commen- 
dable interest  in  the  cause  which  it  advocates,  and  a  willingness  to  aid 
in  its  promotion. 

But  we  wish  to  remind  our  Editorial  friends  that  there  is  still  a  great 
work  for  tliem  to  do.  Before  the  masses  of  the  community  will  feel  a 
proper  interest  in  Education,  the  Press  at  large  must  engage  heartily  in 
the  wodL  of  disseminating  information  on  the  subject,  and  aid  in  forming 
public  sentiment.  However,  able  or  valuable  our  Journal  may  be,  an 
edition  of  three  or  four  thousand  copies  will  reach  biit  few  of  the  mul- 
titudes who  need  lighff,  and  the  stimulus  of  facts  and  arguments.  These 
can  be  brought  home  to  every  fireside  oiUy  by  the  local  papers. 

A  few  years  since  —  before  the  commencement  of  an  Agricultural 
paper  in  the  State — what  was  the  condition  of  Agriculture?  What 
effinrt  was  made  for  improvement  in  many  of  its  most  important  depart- 
ments? What  farmer  thought  of  inquiring  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
hb  BoQ  before  trying  a  crop  upon  it ;  or  of  supplying,  at  a  trifling 
expense,  some  single  element  in  which  it  was  deficient  ?  Farmers  gen- 
eraDy  scouted  the  idea  of  booh/arming,  and  the  possibility  of  improve- 
ment was  hardly  thought  of.  Then,  newspapers  rarely  contained  an 
article  on  the  subject ;  now,  scarcely  a  paper,  secular  or  religious,  issues 
from  the  press,  which  does  not  contain  interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
■utHm  upon  it. 

Now  we  believe  that  the  important  improvements  which  have  been 
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made  in  tiiifi  art,  the  widespread  and  pervading  interest  in  the  subject 
awakened  during  the  last  few  years,  are  to  be  r^;arded  as  the  result, 
not  merely  of  the  oommencement  and  able  management  of  one  <x  two 
Agriooltoral  papers  in  the  State,  but  rather  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Press 
at  large,  in  bringing  a  knowledge  of  every  important  tmth  or  interest- 
ing disoovery  they  have  contained,  to  hundreds  and  thousands,  who 
might  otherwise  never  have  seen  them. 

Does  not  the  snooesB  of  this  grand  ezpei^ent  in  another  field,  sug- 
gest the  course  which  must  be  pursued  if  the  friends  of  Educataon  would 
succeed  in  their  great  work  ?  The  Journal  is  intended  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  inteU^nt,  active  and  self-denying,  who  are  devoted  to  this  cause. 
If  it  contain^  a  single  article  which  is  appropriate  to  the  condition  or  the 
wants  of  any  county,  let  it  be  copied,  and  thus  introduced  to  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  fiunilies  who  mi^t  otherwise  never  see  or  hear  of 
its  contents. 

Has  any  paper  whatever  lost  patronage  or  popularity  by  an  effort 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  Agriculture  ?  Does  any  Editor  suppose  that 
he  will  suffer  loss  by  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  present,  to  the  imports 
ance  of  improving  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  ?  Will  the 
circulation  of  any  paper  be  diminished  by  an  effort  to  increase  the  num-' 
ber  of  readers,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  reading?  Every  number  of 
the  Journal  will  contain  more  or  less  short,  pointed  articles,  suitable  for 
insertion  in  any  newspaper.  In  the  name  of  the  828,000  children  and 
youth  of  the  State,  more  than  800,000  of  whom  depend  upon  the  Com- 
mon Schools  for  all  the  systematic  education  they  are  ever  to  receive, 
we  re^ectfolly  ask  every  Editor  in  Ohio  to  devote,  to  the  cause  of 
popular  Education,  on&ialfas  mudli  space  as  he  is  accustomed  to  ap- 
propriate to  articles  on  the  improvement  oSitock  and  kindred  tc^cs. 

A.  n.  L. 


II  mmm  • 


In  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Agent  of  the  State  Teadiers'  Aasoda- 
tion,  it  was  stated  there  were  still  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fiffy 
towns  in  the  State,  in  which  Union  Schools  or  ohiaBified  Public  Schools 
ought  immediately  to  be  establiebed.  The  two  leading  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  this  most  desirable  object  are,  fint,  the  want  of 
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BoiteUe  agencies  to  prosBnt  the  sabjeet  in  its  trae  lifj^t  beHore  the  peo- 
ple of  these  towns ;  and,  seoond,  the  Uck  of  oompetent  Teachers  to  take 
diaige  of  ihe  schools  and  conduct  them  snccessfdllj.  ISrOm  twenty  to 
fiffy  thofoaghly  qnalified  male  Teachers  will  doubtlesB  be  wanted  within 
a  few  months,  at  salaries  from  $500  upward.  During  the  year  a 
s^  larger  number  will  be  needed,  beside  firar  or  five  tunes  as  many 
oompetent  female  Teachers.  In  addition  to  the  calls  for  snch  in  our 
own  State,  Indiana  and  others  are  frequently  sending  here  for  Teachers 
of  the  same  stamp. 

Now  what  are  the  qualifications  needed  by  those  who  are  expected 
to  fill  these  places?  Most  generally  those  who  make  inquiry  for 
Teachers,  seem  to  know  very  definitely  what  they  want  They  say, 
"  We  can  find  many  who  .are  fiuniliar  with  Common  Schools  and  Aca* 
demies,  as  they  have  been  conducted,  but  we  want  a  man  who  is  thor* 
oughly  acquainted  with  all  the  modem  improvements  in  teaching — ^with 
the  mode  of  conducting  classified  schools ;  one  who  can  instruct  the 
other  TeachoB,  and  successfully  conduct  the  whole  fiystem."  Gener- 
ally flpeaking,  they  want  a  man  who  is  able  to  take  charge  of  a  Teachers' 
Institute,  and  to  lecture  with  acceptance  on  Education  before  a  popular 
audience.  They  have  but  Bttle  confidence  in  one  who  has  taken  no 
pains  to  attend  Educational  Conventions,  to  vimt  jsdiools,  or  to  inform 
bimself  fnlly  in  regard  to  all  the  recent  improvements  in  schools,  school 
bonses,  furniture,  etc  To  fill  those  places,  therefore,  requires  some- 
thing more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  brandies  to  be  taught,  and  of  the 
routine  methods  of  teaching  them. 

Now  there  are  probably  men  enough  in  the  State  who  have  the  tal- 
ents, the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  the  mental  discipline, 
and  who  need  only  to  turn  their  att^don  to  the  work  of  ipectal prepor 
ration  for  this  field  of  labor,  and  to  spend  a  few  months  in  that  work, 
in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  required  of  them. 
There  are  those  engaged  in  Select  Schools  and  Academies  which  afford 
them  but  a  slender  support,  and  which  have  long  been  sustained  with 
diScnlty,  who  could  by  so  dmng  add  greatly^to  their  income,  and  in* 
eiease  their  nsefalness,  too,  three  or  four  fold.  Beside  those  who  have 
already  acquired  experience  in  teaching,  there  are  many  younger  men, 
who  have  a  respectable  education  and  are  now  looking  forward  to  a  pro- 
paration  finr  the  practice  of  Law  or  Medicine,  whose  attention  we  would 
torn  toward  tliis  employment.  By  spending  one-half,  or  at  most  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  and  expense  in  fitting  for  teaching  which  they  wiU 
need  in  either  of  those  professions,  many  of  them  might  early  take  a 
hi|gh  rank  among  prafessional  Teachers.    . 
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To  say  notiiiBg  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  pzofesaoiis  above  tiamed« 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  young  man  who  is  seeking  to  rise 
in  them,  the  inducements,  to  the  Teacher,  on  the  score  of  compensation, 
are  &r  greater  than  those  offered  by  either. of  them;  while  no  employ- 
ment can  furnish  finer  opportunities  for  usefulness.  Let  our  young  men 
of  character,  of  high  aq>iratiQn8  and  real  worth,  reflect  upon  ihb  subject. 
If  any  have  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  their  country,  let  them  qualify 
themselves  faithfully  to  educate  its  millions  of  youth*  ▲.  n.  l. 


»» »■ 


^ublir  Irjittols  w^  €mi. 

We  commend  the  following  article,  irooi  the  Springfield  Republic,  to 
the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  such  towns  of  Ohio  as  annually  expend 
their  public  school  funds,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  another 
tnstallfnent.  If  the  school  statistics  of  all  the  towns  in  the  State,  with 
a  population  of  one  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards,  could  be  col- 
lected, and  a  comparison  made  between  those  tliat  have  established 
classified  schools  and  those  that  have  not,  we  doubt  not  similar  results 
would  be  exhibited.  It  has  for  some  time  been  a  source  of  great  grati- 
fication to  the  friends  of  better  schools,  to  know  that,  while  schools 
properly  graded  were  capable  of  securing  the  highest  attainments,  they 
were  at  the  same  time  by  far  the  most  economical.  It  becomes,  there- 
fi)re,  almost  absolutely  certain,  that  the  time  is  veiy  near  at  hand  when 
every  town  in  Ohio,  will  repudiate  everything  else  for  a  Commo;n  School 
organization,  but  the  Union  or  Classified  Schools. 

Let  all  persons,  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  their  respective  towns, 
make  the  mvestigations  for  themselves. 

M.  F.  c. 

**  Mr.  Editor  :  In  my  last  ocmununication,  I  ffave  you  some  state- 
ments in  relation  to  tfa(  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of 
Sprin^eld,  and  promised  at  a  future  time  to  speak  of  the  relative  cost 
of  tuition,  &c.,  in  this  and  other  places. 

"There  have  been  twenty-three  teachers  employed  in  the  Public 
Schools  within  the  last  year,  from  three  to  nine  months  eadi,  and  the 
number  of  scholars  enrolled  was  677,  but  the  average  number  in  daily 
attendance  was  only  464.  There  were  also  250  of  the  city  children 
and  youth  in  the  higher  schools,  whose  average  attendance  was  about 
205.  Whole  number  enrolled,  927 ;  number  in  daily  attendance,  669. 
Though  these  scholars  have  not  att^ded  school,  on  an  average,  more 
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Aan  ten  months  dnrine  the  year,  their  tuition,  &c.,  amounts  to  more 
than  $7,000,  as  the  foUowing  statement  will  d!iow : 

Amount  of  Puhlio  School  funds  paid  Teachers  in  1851,    -  $1,710  17 

Amount  of  private  funds  for  the  same  time,     -        -        -  2,112  73 

Amount  paid  for  oi^  scholars  attending  the  higher  schools,  2,985  00 
Amount  paid  for  rent  of  school  rooms  by  the  Teachers, 

(ezdusiYe  of  the  higher  schools,)  ....  896  00 
Amount  of  fuel  and  contingent  expenses,  (ezclnsiTe  of  the 

higher  schools,)        -        - 161  00 

To  thb  we  might  add  to  the  proportionate  cost  of  rent,  fuel, 

&c.,  for  those  attending  tne  nigher  sdiiools^  say   -        -  235  00 

Totalamountoftuition,&c.,  for  1851,    -        -        -  $7,600  00 

Yes,  $7,600,  for  669  scholars  in  regular  daily  attendance ;  while  in 
SandufibjT  City,  where  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance  is  850, 
or  nearly  one-third  more  than  in  our  schools,  the  whole  cost  of  tuition, 
rent  and  fuel,  does  not  exceed  $5,200,  oeing  more  than  one-fourth  less 
than  we  pay. 

**  The  average  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar,  in  Springfield,  last  year, 
WIS  $11.36,  while  in  Sandusky  City  it  was  only  $6.12.  But  the  tui- 
tion in  SanduaW  is  entirely  free,  except  a  fee  dT  twenty-five  cents  from 
tiiofle  who  are  able  to  pay,  to  meet  contingent  expenses ;  so  that  the 
poareet  child  in  the  city  can  get  a  good  English  education,  and  have  all 
tiie  advantages  of  their  more  highly  favored  neighbors.  » 

"  There  are  eight  school  buildmg^,  fourteen  schools,  and  eighteen 
tsMken  in  SandDcky.  irith  >  popoktion  of  7,000,  or  about  one  thonnod 
more  than  we  have. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  Sandusky  is  -  -  $1,300,000 
Taxable  property  in  Sprin^eld, 1,257,669 

Amount  of  state  and  county  funds  for  school  purposes  in 

Sandusky, $2,400 

Amount  raised  by  tax  on  dty  property,         ...  2,800 

Amount  of  taxes  for  tuition, $5,200 

While  in  Springfield  the  tax  for  tuition  is  less  than  $2,000.  Now, 
what  makes  all  this  diiSerence  between  these  two  cities  ?  This  is  a 
question  worthy  of  due  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  our  citizens  are 
asleep  on  this  veiy  important  subject ;  and  in  the  ilext  place,  our  schools 
are  not  properly  organized.  The  great  cause  of  diffiarence  between  the 
two  cities  is,  that  the  '  Union  Schools '  have  been  adopted  in  Sanduskv, 
whOe  here,  for  the  watit  of  suitable  school  buildings,  we  contmue  the 
*  Unclassified  Schools.' 

The  foUowing  table  will  sbow  the  comparative  cost  of  tuition  in  five 
towns  where  the  Vman  JSchooU  have  been  adopted,  and  five  towns 
where  the  UncUuiified  Schook  are  continued,  viz : 
8 
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Vn*  Union  Rehooli. 

Toledo, 
Portamoath, 
Sandnskj  City,    - 
Canton, 
Massillon,   - 

PopulatliMi. 

.    3,708    - 
.    4,879    - 
-    6,984    . 
.    2,598    . 
.    3,347    - 

Total,  - 

UoBkMlflad  aehooli. 

Springfield, 
Mt.  V  emon, 
Steubenyille, 
Wooster,    - 
Mansfield,  - 

-  20,516 

Popnlattan. 

.    4,911    . 
.    3,677    - 
.    6,004    - 

.    2,788    - 

-  3,610    . 

Total,  - 

.  20,216 

$3,193 
3,374 
4,610 
2,255 

2,820 

$16,252 


Aamul 

-  $5,670 
.  4,940 
•     5,700 

-  3,720 
.     5,060 

$25,120 


'*  The  question  now  comes  up,  and  it  is  a  very  important  one,  wbat 
is  to  be  done  ?  I  answer,  let  us  ha^e  a  general  meetmg  of  the  citizens, 
and  talk  oyer  this  matter,  und  see  what  can  be  done.  Mr.  Lorin  An* 
drewsy  one  of  the  warmest  adyocates  of  general  education  in  Ohio,  and 
who  is  deyoting  all  his  time  to  this  subject,  will  come  here  and  deliyer 
two  or  three  addresses  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  best  method 
of  buildii^  school  houses  and  conducting  schools,  if  inyited  by  the  citi- 
sens.  Shall  we  haye  a  meeting — a  large  meeting — and  inyite  Mr. 
Andrews  to  yisit  our  city?  What  say  you,  Mr.  Editor?  and  what  say 
yoUy  fellow-citizens? 

**  I  intended  to  haye  thrown  out  some  suggestions  in  relation  to  the 
new  school  houses,  but  fear  I  will  weaiy  your  patience,  and,  therefore, 
will  defer  that  subject  to  another  time.  b." 


W^  h  ^tjmoli  otconqtlulr  m  tMtt 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  our  schools  are  inefficient,  that  scholars 
£eem  to  accomplish  but  little,  comparatiyely,  with  all  the  boasted  im- 
preyemeats  of  modem  times.  This  b  doubtless  often  trae :  we  haye 
no  wish  to  deny  it.  It  is  equally  trae  that  there  are  reasons  fer  the 
feet.  Ohiidren  do  not  act  without  motiyes-^they  wUl  not  study  without 
inducements  to  mental  effort ;  yet  they  cannot  be  expected  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  yaiue  of  knowledge,  or  to  improye  their  time  because  they 
feel  the  importance  and  necessity  of  so  doing.   Other  motiyes  than  those 
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which  impel  the  adult  to  seek  information,  the  profeBsional  man  to  im- 
prove himself,  or  the  man  of  scienoe  to  prpsecnte  his  Tesearches,  must 
be  faroaght  to  bear  upon  them.  Among  these  motives,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  is  the  love  of  approbation, — ^not  of  their  fellows  merely,  nor 
of  their  Teacher  alone.  GThey  need  to  feel  that  the  eyes  of  their  parents, 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the  district  whom  they  are  accustomed  to 
respect  and  revere,  are  upon  them ;  that  if  th^  conduct  with  propriety, 
it  is  seen ;  if  they  improve,  it  is  noticed ;  if  they  manifest  ingenmty  and 
intelligence,  it  is  observed ;  and  that  if  they  are  courteous,  frank,  truili- 
ful,  magnanimous  and  conscientious  in  all  their  intercourse,  and  faithful 
in  all  iheir  duties,  it  will  be  knaum  cmd  appnwed  of  all  men. 

Lei  a  sooie  of  the  best  workmen,  in  any  trade,  be  employed  upcm  a 
work  whidi  would  require  months  for  its  completion ',  let  each  be  paid 
Ibr  his  day's  work,  whether  he  did  litde  or  much,  and  whether  that 
was  well  or  ill  done ;  let  no  one  of  their  fellow^citisens  come  near  from 
one  week  to  another,  to  compare  the  idleness  of  one  with  the  diligence 
of  another,  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  a  third  with  the  dulness  and 
awkwardness  of  his  neighbor ;  and  would  it  be  possible  for  any  master- 
workman,  unless  elevated  almost  infinitely  above  them,  to  prevent  them 
from  fiJling  into  habits  of  carelessness  and  indolence  ?  What  motives 
to  fidelity,  to  effort  for  innprovement,  could  he  bring  to  bear  upon  them  f 
But  let  the  same  men  be  employed  on  the  same  enterprise,  under  the 
same  superintendent,  and  let  him  frequently  receive  calls  from  his  fet 
low-catiiens,  manifesting  an  interest  in  the  work  he  had  planned  and 
which  the  laborers  were  embodying  ,in  fisdr  and  beautiful  proportions 
under  his  direction ;  let  them  drop  to  the  workmen  expressions  of  their 
admiration  of  the  plan  and  the  skill  of  the  designer;  let  men  of  character 
and  influence  commend  the  fidelity  of  the  workmen ;  let  gentlemen  of 
iiiiell%6noe  and  taste  notice  the  individual  artists  and  inquire  their 
nameB ;  and  would  not  these  laborers  be  totally  unlike  the  men  they 
were  in  the  former  case  ?  And  could  anything  short  of  superhuman 
power  secorey  in  the  first,  anything  like  the  results  which  would  be  ac- 
complished without  any  appearance  of  eflTort  on  the  part  of  the  superin- 
tendent, in  the  second  case? 

Need  we  make  the  applicaticm  to  the  course  generally  pursued  with 
leference  to  schoola  of  every  grade  ?  Children  and  youth  are  infiuenoed 
in  the  same  manner  as  adults,  though  to  a  much  greater  extent,  by  the 
modves  above  named*  Need  we  say,  that  schools  cannot  rationally  be 
expected  to  prosper  unless  visited  and  enoouraged  by  parents  and 
?  A.  n.  L. 
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Iir  some  ooonties,  Teachers  have  delayed  action  in  regajrd  to 
tatea  this  spring»  hoping  that  the  Legialatiire  would,  before  the  time  for 
holding  them,  take  some  dedded  action  on  tibe  suhjeet  which  wonld  re- 
lieve them  from  the  hesry  expense  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
miftvoidal^y  sabjected,  in  sostaining  these  schools.  The  inquiry  is  fre* 
qttently  made,  What  prospect  is  there  of  immediate  action  ?  To  this 
we  can  only  reply,  We  believe  the  Committees  in  the  Legislafenre  are 
laboring  fidthfnlly  to  maAore  the  Bill,  bat  it  has  not  yet  been  reported, 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  will  be,  in  season  to  be  acted  on 
before  the  adjoornment,  shonld  the  Assembly  adjonm  in  April. 

In  regard  to  Teachers'  Institutes,  therefore,  and  all  other  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  schools,  Teachers  mnst  still  continne  to  act,  as  here- 
tofore, without  relying  upon  aid  from  die  State.  The  work  for  another 
Spring  and  another  Fall  campaign  must  be  laid  oat  Teachers  in  per- 
manent sdiiools  must  stall  make  sacrifices  of  time,  and  deprive  tiiemselves 
of  the  needed  rest  of  vacations,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Institutes 
and  educational  meetings.  Boards  of  Education  must  be  willing  to 
give  their  Superintendents  and  principal  Teachers  leave  of  absence  for 
this  purpose :  it  will  be  some  disadvantage  to  their  schools,  but  often  a 
source  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  towns  in  which  the  Institutes  are 
held.  A  single  successful  sesmon  in  a  county,  has  often  prepared  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  Classified  PuMio  Schools  in  its 
oomty  seat,  and  of  Union  Schools  in  from  one  to  half  a  docen  of  ite 
towns ;  and  a  consequent  saving  of  thousands  of  the  money  previously 
squandered  on  nearly  worthless  District  Schools,  and  such  an  improve^ 
ment  of  all  the  schools  and  Teachers  of  the  county  as  no  other  known 
agency  is  calculated  to  effect.  Teachers  oi  little  experience,  or  whose 
opportunities  have  been  limited,  but  who  are  desirous  to  improve,  to 
rise  in  th^  profession,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  greater  useful- 
Bess,  must  still  continue  to  incur  heavy  expenses  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending Insiatutes.  It  will  not  be  so  always.  We  confidently  hope 
that  there  is  a  better  time  coming — ^that  we  shall  live  to  see  it^^that  the 
people  of  the  Stete  will,  ere  long,  begin  to  appreciate  the  labors  and  the 
efibrto  of  Teachers,  and  be  ready  to  do  for  their  encouragement  and  bn- 
provement  what  the  New  England  Stotes  are  doing. 

Persevere,  fellow  Teachers ;  let  no  foot  feker,  no  hand  grow  weaiy, 
no  heart  faint.    You  may  hope  to  live  to  see  the  reward  of  your  labors. 
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if  jou  eontiniie  fidthfol.  Indeed,  in  a  peconiaiy  point  of  Tiew,  many 
are  already  reaping  the  fruit  of  former  unrequited  toil.  Hiink  of  the 
fact,  that  there  are  now  half  a  doxen  places  in  the  State  where  Teachera 
receive  a  salary  of  $1,000 ;  four  times  that  number  where  they  receiye 
three-fourths,  and  more  than  ten  times  as  many  where  they  receiye  one* 
half  that  sum ;  and  contrast  this  state  of  things  with  that  described  in 
Br.  Kay's  Address,  on  the  sixty-sixth  page  of  this  Journal.  Think  of 
the  fiftct,  that  scores  of  Female  Teachers  in  Public  Schools  are  now  re- 
oeiying  twenty-fiye,  fifty,  or  eyen  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  the 
salaiy  paid  to  Principal  Teachera  in  Cincinnati  only  twenty  years  ago. 

A.  D.  L. 


-•-•« 


Schools,  ito.  in  DEFiAircfB  Co. — ^We  have,  in  the  county  of  Deft- 
anoe,  8,455  youth  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one.  We 
have  also,  outside  of  the  town  of  Defiance,  77  whole,  and  several  fira6- 
tional  school  districts.  The  number  of  licensed  Teachers  in  the  county 
18  41.  Thus  you  see,  36  of  our  school  houses  h^ve  stood  unoccupied 
thus  fiur,  this  winter,  and  far  the  reason  thait  we  have  had  no  Teachers 
to  put  in  them. 

Many  of  our  Teachers  do  not  possess  the  qualifications  they  ought, 
and  of  this  our  County  Examiners  were  perfectly  aware ;  but  knowing, 
also,  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  well  qualified  Teachers  in  the 
county,  they  acted  upon  the  motto,  "  'Tis  better  to  have  an  indifferent 
school  than  none  at  all."  They  however  refused  certificates  to  several 
applicants. 

I  think  that  Teachers'  wages  have  advanced  in  this  oponty,  during 
Uie  past  year,  full  20  per  centum. 

What  is  true  of  this  county,  is  probably  true  of  most  of  the  counties 
in  the  State.  These  facts  show  the  necessity  of  having  several  intelK- 
gent  and  energetic  men  in  the  field,  calling  the  attention  of  young  men 
and  women  to  the  broad  field  of  usefulness  l^g  open  before  Ihem,  and 
stinralating  them  to  a  preparation  for  its  cultivation.  Justice  to  the 
tens  (^  thousands  of  children  in  our  State,  who  have  thus  been  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  attending  school  this  winter,  calls  for  the  same  thing, 
and  I  hope  our  Legislature  will  not  hesitate  to  do  all  in  its  power,  and 
promptly,  to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  we  now  sufi^.         r.  h. 


Here  are,   iji  the  Union,  thirty-five  Medical  Colleges,  with  280 
Aofefisors^  and  about  5,000  students. 


* 


(Mm'  |0rtf0lin. 


A«W«MAM^«M^^A^A^^^lA^ 


Wb  are  frequently  receiving  from  active  friends  of  education  letters 
containing  important  views  and  suggestions  which  should  be  made 
public,  or  facts  of  general  interest ;  these,  with  notices  oi  schools  and 
educational  movements,  found  in  our  exchanges,  and  which  it  is  often 
desirable  to  abbreviate,  will  hereafter  appear  under  the  above  head. 

The  foUowing  is  from  the  Table  of  the  <'  Hesident  Editor"  of  Ote 
Massachusetts  Teacher.  From  the  signature,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  writon  by  Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  a  Teacher  well 
known  to  those  who  have  visited  the  Public  Schools  of  that  ei\j.  We 
copy  it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  compliment,  but  to 
present  a  capital  specimen  ef  that  generosity  and  nobleness  of  soul  which 
should  characterise  the  true  Teacher.  In  relation  to  the  comparative 
appearance  of  our  Journal,  we  have  only  to  say  that,  from  its  commence- 
ment, we  have  ever  regarded  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  as  the  best 
executed  journal  of  the  kind  in  the  Union.  As  such,  it  was  presented 
to  our  Printers,  and  they  are  bound  by  their  contract  to  furnish  us  a 
paper  '*  every  way  equal  in  appearance  to  Hie Mcuscushusetts  Teacher,** 

Thb  Ohio  Journal  ot  Education. — This  journal  is  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  is  conducted 
*  by  a  Board  of  Editors  appointed  by  that  body.  Its  typographical  ap- 
pearance is  admirable,  it  throws  us  quite  into  the  shade.  Its  pages 
are  full  of  life  and  vigor ;  and  if  such  is  its  infancy,  what  may  we  not 
expect  frx)m  its  maturity  7  There  are  noble  souls  laboring  in  the  caoBC 
pf  Education  in  Ohio.  They  have  resolved  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
paper  of  their  own,  and  we  believe  they  will  do  it.  They  are  younj^ 
mpoleons.  **  They  always  do  what  they  undertake."  Their  schools 
will  eclipse  those  of  Massachusetts  before  ten  years,  unless  we  bestir 
ourselves  eamestly.  Look  at  the  record  of  the  recent  annual  meeting 
of  their  State  Association.  There  are  the  names  of  212  teachers,  who 
were  present,  representing  41  counties.  We  think  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  publish  the  names  of  those  who  attend  our  associations,  that  it 
may  be  seen  what  teachers  among  us  are  willingto  make  some  sacrifice 
for  the  cause.  We  thank  you,  brethren  of  the  West,  for  the  hint ;  and 
now  be  pleased  to  accept  our  hand  editorially,  professipnally,  fraternally. 
Success  to  your  noble  enterprise.  p. 

State  Superiktxndents. — A  friend  in  the  Northwest  writes  thus : 
"  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  prospects  for  an  efficient  supervision  of 
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oar  Schools  are  not  more  flattering.  I  think  fall  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  this  oonnty  are  in  favor  of  a  State  Board  of  Superintendents, 
to  whom  should  be  intrusted  the  whole  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
They  think»  and  oorrectlj,  that  the  subject  of  uniyersal,  free  education 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  otber  which  can  elaim  our  atten- 
tion; because  upon  that  depends,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  temporal 
and  eternal  weal  or  wo  of  nearly  a  million  of  youth.  They  feel  that 
this  great  interest  should  receive  more  attention  from  our  legislators, 
and  not  be  treated,  as  heretofore,  as  a  matter  of  secondary  moment : 
they  ask,  and  have  a  right  to  receive,  an  enlightened  and  liberal  system 
of  supervision.  Massachusetts,  with  only  fourteen  counties,  has  a  Board 
of  Education  'vrhich  employs  three  men  to  traverse  the  State,  deliver 
lectures,  hold  Institutes,  and  do  whatever  else  they  can  to  promote 
popular:  education ;  while  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  with  its  eighty-eight 
counties,  does  not  employ  even  one.  I  hope  the  present  General  As- 
aembly  will  not  su£^  this  disgrace  to  attach  to  us  any  longer,    v.  h.^^ 

Couimr  Educational  Socixtibs. — ^A  Teacher  in  Ashtabula  county 
writes :  "  Would  it  not  be  well  to  endeavor  to  secure  from  the  Legisla- 
ture appropriations  for  County  Educational  Societies  ?  Would  not  a 
small  som  from  the  county,  given  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  the 
use  of  Institates,— of  securing  and  preserving  educational  statistics,  and 
searching  out  the  educational  history  of  the  county,  be  like  '  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters  ? ' 

"  If  small  appropriations  of  this  kind  could  be  secured,  would  it  nOt 
tend  to  give  character  and  stability  to  those  associations  which  are  now 
kept  alive  only  by  the  constant  labor,  and,  in  many  instances,  great 
BBcrifices  of  their  friends.  j.  t." 


Uaslboro  Union  School. — ^This  School  was  commenced,  and  has 
progressed  to  the  present  time,  with  much  opposition  on  the  part  of 
property  holders. 

By  means  of  a  tax  of  sixteen  mills  for  educational  purposes,  and  a 
aabeeription  of  $200,  a  suitable  house  has  been  built  and  three  teachers 
employed. 

We  have  now  been  in  operation  fourteen  weeks,  and  have  just  closed 
&6  first  term,  with  an  examination  of  two  days  and  a  half  and  an  exhi- 
bition, which  were  well  attended,  considering  the  novelty  of  the  thing. 

An  election  of  four  Directors  happened  some  six  weeks  since,  which 
Rsnlted  in  the  reflection  of  the  former  Directors,  whose  terms  had  ex- 
pired, with  scarcely  any  opposition,  although  evexy  previous  measure 
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had  been  eanried  bj  meager  majorities  of  twelve  or  e%hteen ;  tfam 
giving  evidence  tbat  ihe  School  bad  made  a  decided  advance  in  the  re* 
garde  of  the  people. 

The  whole  number  of  puf^s  instmeted  is  160 ;  the  nnmber  of  Teach* 
erg,  3 ;  the  salariee  of  Teaohen,  per  annum,  $1,150. 

Marlboro,  Stailt  Co.,  March,  1852.  a.  h. 


Contention  of  Instbuctors  in  Female  Seminaries. — At  the  dose 
of  the  last  aonual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  a  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  education  of  females,  met  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  consult  in  regard  to  the  means  of  improving  female  educa- 
tion. The  session  was  one  of  interest  and  profit :  its  results  will  be 
seen  iu  the  following  Circular.  The  Convention  was  appointed  at  the 
time  namedy  to  enable  those  who  attend  it  to  be  present  at  the  semi* 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  on  the  7th  of  July. 
The  time  may  not  acconmiodate  all,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who 
can  poBsibly,  will  endeavor  to  attend : 

CIRCULAR, 

To  the  Instructors  in  Female  Seminaries^  and  others  spedaRy  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  Femcde  Education. 

At  a  meeting  of  Principals  of  Female  Seminaries,  held  in  Columbus 
on  the  first  of  January,  1852,  it  was,  after  consultation,  deemed  advi- 
sable to  hold  a  Convention  of  those  specially  interested  in  Female 
Education,  in  Sandusky  City>  on  the  6th of  July  next;  and  the  under- 
signed were  appointed  a  Committee  to  correspond  with  others  and  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  holding  such  a  Convention. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  you,  ,  are  hereby  respect- 
fully invited  to  attend  the  Convention,  at  the  time  and  place  above 
named,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding,  by  your  counsd  and  co-operation,  in 
elevating  the  standard  of  Female  Education,  in  establiahing  a  nnifonn 
course  of  instruction  in  Female  Seminaries  and  High  Sdiools  in  Ohio, 
and  in  discussmg  all  other  subjects  eomiected  with  Female  Education. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  considered  are  the  following ; 

What  course  of  instruction  is  best  adapted  to  the  mental  eonstitntion 
of  Females  ? 

What  would  be  the  advantagels  of  adopting  the  College  plan  of  in- 
struction  in  Female  Seminaries? 

One  or  more  Addresses  and  several  written  Reports  will  be  presented. 
It  is  hoped  that  each  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  Female  Seminaries  in  the 
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Blafce  inXk  be  represeiited :  let  thig  be  the  oaae,  and  the  meeting  cannot 
&il  -to  be  mterestuig  and  profitable. 

Very  reifMotfdllj,  yours, 

SAiiraL FiNDLAT,  GhiUicothe ;    S.  Hobmbb,  Cleveland; 

J.  W.  Scott,  Oxford;  L.  A.Burbows, Cinoinnati; 

John  Covert,  College  Hill ;      A.  D.  Losn,  Columboa. 

Fhometic  Examination. — ^The  subject  of  Phonetics  is  receiving  at- 
tenticm  in  many  parts  of  the  Union.  The  following  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  pabUe  meeting  in  Plymouth,  Eiohland  oonnty,  at  which 
Bev.  Wm.  Bridgman  presided ;  and  tlie  report  of  Messrs.  M.  Baiker, 
B.  S.  Spencer  and  J.  G-.  Armstrong,  the  committee  appointed  to  con- 
dnct  the  examination,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

''  Your  oonmiittee,  to  whom  was  asngned  the  duty  of  examining  a 
Phonetic  Class,  under  thd  instruction  of  Chas.  S.  Royce,  in  reading 
and  spelling,  will  state,  first,  that  said  class  was  composed  of  four  Grer- 
mans,  one  of  whom  has  been  in  thk  countiy  nearly  six  years,  is  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  and  a  butcher  by  occupation.  The  other  three  have 
been  in  the  country  a  little  over  six  months ;  their  respective  ages  are 
twenty-four,  twentynaix,  and  twenty-seven  years.  Two  of  them  are 
mechanics,  and  one  a  laborer.  One  had  received  13,  two  14,  and  one 
18  lessons,  given  once  a  week,  of  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
eacb. 

"  The  books  used  in  the  examination,  were  the  Second  Phonetic  Head- 
er, and  the  Phonetic  New  Testament.  The  pieces  were  selected  by 
yonr  committee,  without  consultation  with  the  Teacher  or  his  class.  The 
reading  and  enunciation  of  two  of  the  class,  were  very  clear  and  dis* 
tinct :  so  muck  so,  that  most,  if  not  aU,  who  listened  to  them  could 
easily  understand  the  subject  matter  of  what  they  read.  The  reading 
and  enunmtion  of  the  other  two  were  less  perfect,  but  your  committee, 
with  the  aid  of  the  books  to  overlook  them,  were  able  to  follow  them 
without  difficulty. 

"  It  was  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  your  committee,  to  hear  men« 
of  whom  three  knew  or  could  speak  but  few  if  any  English  words,  read 
and  pronounce  correctly  in  our  language  by  the  aid  of  this,  to  us,  new 
mode  of  teaching.  And  we  are  free  to  say,  that  the  examination  has 
left  a  favorable  impression  on  our  minds;  and  that  we  believe  the  sub- 
ject worthy  of  further  consideration. 

''  The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

*'  £esolved.  That  the  examination  of  Mr.  Eoyce's  class  in  Phonetic 
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print,  before  us  this  eveniDg,  has  been  highly  ntisfiietoty,  exhibiting 

rapid  progress  in  teaching,  and  commends  Phonotypy  to  our  ^yproval. 

*  *  JResolved,  That  we  axe  desirous  of  seeing  an  experiment  in  teaching 

children  to  read  the  Bomanic  print,  by  first  teaching  them  the  Phonetie/' 


Rky.  Mb.  Batxs. — ^The  Board  of  Education  of  Harmar  onanimously 
adopted  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolution : 

Whereas,  Bev.  HeniT  Bates,  who  has  been  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  Uarmar  since  they  have  been  under  the  charge  of 
this  Board,  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  retire  from  the  post  occnpied 
by  him,  and  to  remove  to  another  field  of  labor : 

Resolved^  That  this  Board  hereby  express  to  Mr.  Bates  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  industry,  efficiency  and  ability  which  have  charac- 
terized his  management  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  place — ^their  con- 
fidence in  his  capacity  and  fidelity  as  an  instructor,  and  iheir  respect 
for  him  as  a  man ;  and  they  accompany  his  removal  to  another  sphere  of 
labor  with  their  best  wishes  for  his  health,  usefulness  and  happmess. 


Lebanon  Union  School. — ^The  Quarterly  Heport  of  Mr.  J.  Hurty, 
A.  M.,  the  Superintendent  of  this  School,  shows  that  the  whole  number 
instructed  during  the  first  quarter  was  506,  and,  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance 801.  The  following  statement  speaks  well  for  the  good  people 
of  Lebanon,  and  the  added  remark  will  apply  to  any  latitude. 

"  Since  the  opening  of  the  School,  some  250  citizens,  mostly  parents, 
have  visited  us,  contributing  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  School»  by 
encouraging  both  teachers  and  scholars.  We  have  no  reason  to  fear 
the  want  of  success,  while  parents  and  other  citizens  make  it  a  business 
to  visit  the  School  frequently ;  nor  have  we  any  fear  of  oppoeitipn,  or 
even  indifference,  from  those  who  have  the  manliness  to  visit  and  see 
the  School  for  themselves." 


A  NoBMAL  Music  School  is  to  be  opened  in  the  dty  of  New  York 
on  the  15th  of  Aprils  to  continue  three  months.  A  thorough  course  of 
instruction  m  vocal  and  instrumental  music  will  be  given.  Listructors, 
Messrs.  Lowell  Mason  and  Geo.  F.  Boot ;  terms  for  the  course  $50, 
in  advance.  For  further  information,  address  Mason  &  Law,  23  Park 
Row,  New  York. 


Bt  the  kii^dness  of  the  Editor  of  the  ''  Tiffin  Family  Newspaper," 
Bev.  S.  S.  BiOKLT,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Tiffin,  is 
permitted  to  fin  a  column  id  that  paper  with  articles  pertaining  to  the 
Public  Schools  and  the  cause  of  Education.    This  is  an  excellent  plan. 
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There  are  few  papers  in  the  State  in  whieh  sach  a  privilege  eonld  not 
be  secured  if  Teachers  are  ready  to  improve  it ;  but  let  those  who  un- 
dertake it,  remember  that  they  n^ust  be  prepared  to  fomish  their  articles 
regularly  and  in  season. 

Milan  Union  Sohool. — ^We  have  had  the  pleasure,  during  the  past 
week,  of  visiting  the  Public  Schools  of  Milan.  We  do  not  flatter  them 
when  we  say  we  are  highly  pleased  with  them  in  every  respect.  The 
school  rooms  are  roomy,  judiciously  seated,  and  well  ventilated ;  the 
teaohers  are  efficient  and  fiuthful ;  the  scholars  are  under  good  discipline, 
are  well  grounded  in  the  elements  of  a  practical  education ;  and  order  and 
neatness  reign  throughout.  A  better  corps  gf  teaehers  it  would  be 
hard  to  find.  Their  thorough  manner  of  instruction  and  the  complete- 
ness of  their  discipline  will  tell  upon  society  when  the  present  youth 
oome  n|)on  the  sti^  of  active  life.  The  citrus  of  Milan  should  feel 
prond  of  their  schools,  and  liberally  snstun  them. — Milan  Dne  Prea$. 

Public  Schools  or  Tolsdo. — At  an  early  hour  last  evening,  Union 
Hall  was  crowded  to  the  full,  with  an  ^audience,  attracted  there  to  listen 
to  the  exercises  in  composition  and  declamation  of  the  scholars  of  our 
City  High  School.  It  was  the  first  public  exhibition  of  ihe  kind  ever 
civen  in  Toledo-— an  occasion  full  of  mterest.  The  preparations  made 
for  it,  by  our  efficient  Board  of  Education,  and  the  excellent  Superin- 
tendent of  the  School,  Rev.  Anson  Smyth,  like  every  thin^  else  con- 
nected with  our  city  schools,  were  well  done.  The  whole  ihmg  passed 
off  with  great  eclat. 

In  brief,  the  entire  exercises  of  the  evening,  in  all  their  parts,  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  all  who  have  interested  themselves  in  our  city 
system  of  School  Education,  but  upon  none  more  than  the  Superinten- 
dent. To  him,  the  exercises  of  last  evening  must  prove  a  source  of 
great  satisfiution.  They  furnish  evidence,  unanswerable,  of  his  skill, 
competency  and  fidthfulness. 

To  the  stranger  who  was  present  last  evening,  the  exercises  must 
have  given  a  most  favorable  impression  of  our  City  Schools — ^an  im- 
pression which  would  lose  none  of  its  influence  from  a  survey  of  our 
new  school  houses,  or  the  schools  witUn  them.  The  reports  of  the 
teandiers,  and  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  system.  Let  us  cherish  it  Let  us  subout  to  tax- 
ation and  deprivation,  rather  than  fiedl  to  perfect,  in  all  its  parts,  eur 
city  school  system.  Let  us  encourage  in  every  possible  way  the  rising 
mind,  so  soon  to  fiU  conspicuous  places  in  the  future. 

If  any  have  heretofore  doubted  the  practicabili^  of  the  ^^m  now 
in  operation,  let  their  doubts  now  be  dispelled  beK)re  the  exhibition  of 
last  evening :  an  exhibition  which,  in  the  language  of  our  worthy  Mayor, 
"called  together,  on  one  of  the  most  inclement  evenings  of  the  season, 
a  larger  audience  than  ever  before  crowded  the  boxes  and  parquette  of 
Union  B»Il."—^do  Blade,  March  IZth. 

California  is  five  times  as  large  as  Ohio. 
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BOOKS. 

Barnabd  o's  Normal  Schools. — This  fine  octavo,  of  435  pp.,  con- 
tains a  complete  history  of  "  Normal  Schools  and  other  Institutions, 
Agencies  and  Means  for  the  Professional  Education  of  Teachers  in  the 
United  States,  the  British  Proyinoes,  and  in  Europe."  Eyeiy  County 
Educational  Soeiety  and  Teadrars'  Institute  should  have  it  in  its  Lh 
brary  ^  and  eveiy  School  Superintendent  or  Principal  of  a  Union  School, 
who  has  occasion  to  instruct  Teachers,  needs  a  copy.  It  can  be  had  at 
Younglove's,  in  Cleveland,  or  at  the  officeof  this  Journal,  in  Colmnbaa. 
Priee,  $2.00. 

Mathiw's  PopirLAR  EnuCATiON.^-This  valuable  work  has  been  some 
time  before  the  publie,  but  like  oiher  standard  productiona,  it  is  rising 
in  esteem  the  longer  it  is  known.  During  the  last  fifteen  months,  we 
have  consulted  no  work  of  the  kind,  as  a  book  of  reference,  so  fre- 
quently, and  always  with  t^  higher  idea  of  its  value  as  a  digest  of  facto 
and  statistics.  The  price  is  only  $1.00 :  it  can  be  had  here,  or  in 
Cleveland  or  Ciaoinnati. 

Elemknts  of  Intsllectual  Philosopht,  by  Eev.  Hubbard  Win»- 
low,  of  Boston.  This  is  unquestionably  a  valuable  oontribution  to  the 
list  of  works  on  this  science.  Its  chapters  on  Life,  Inatinot,  the  Biflfer- 
enoe  between  Men  and  Animals,  and  the  Nature  of  the  human  Mind 
and  its  Immortality,  and  some  others,  are  unusually  rich.  The  woric 
is  certainly  one  of  interest  to  the  thoughtful  reader ;  how  well  adapted 
it  is  for  a  text-book,  we  have  not  had  an  opportonily  to  teat  by  expe- 
riment. 

PUJRIOJDIOALS. 

The  Cokn.  School  Jotteval,  published  at  Hartfbrd,  the  (Mass.) 
Com.  School  Journal  and  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  at  Boston, 
and  the  N.  Y.  District  School  Journal,  at  Albany,  are  doubtless 
well  known  to  our  readers.  The  priee  of  the  first  three  is  $1.00  each, 
and  that  of  the  N.  T.  Journal  50  cents. 

The  American  Educationist  and  Common  School  Journal  is  pub- 
lished at  Indianapolis,  la.,  by  Prof.  A.  J>.  Wright,  A.M.  This  ^oik 
was  commenced  in  Febniary  last :  it  enters  the  Md  with  spirit,  and 
promises  to  do  good  service.     We  hope  that  Indiana  is  soon  to  have  a 
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new  and  noble  Schok)!  System,  and  doubt  not  that  the  Educationist  will 
do  its  part  toward  preparing  the  way  for  its  saoces^ul  administration. 
Terms,  $1.00;  twenty  copies,  $16.00. 

Thx  School  JoXiknal,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Edited  by  Thomas  H.  Bur- 
longbs,  formerly  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  is  a  new  laborer 
in  the  cause,  and  was  much  needed  in  the  State.     Price,  $1.00. 

Pennsylrania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  each  a  new  Journal  devoted  to 
Education.  Well,  brethren,  we  have  a  large  field  and  a  great  work 
before  us :  may  our  h^xrts  be  encouraged  and  our  hands  strengtliened 
to  labor  for  its  accomplishment. 

SEPOETS,  Era 

PuBXjo  Schools  ov  PHiLAnBLFHiA. — By  the  peliteneM  of  E.  0. 
BmnLs,  Esq.,  we  have  rctoeived  the  tibirty-tiiird  Annual  Beport  nf  the 
Ccotrellers ;  fiaia  which  we  learn  that  the  total  exjpenditure  for  &e 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  and  county,  for  the  year  ending  June  dOlh, 
1851,  was  $866,361.62 :  of  this  su^i,  $24,^73  was  expended  in  build- 
ing new  school  houses,  $20,617  in  repairs,  and  $42^169  for  books  and 
stationeiy  for  scholars. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  instrueted  was  48,056.  These  w^re 
taught  in  270  different  schools :  including  1  High  School  (for  boys), 
1  Normal  School  (for  girls),  53  Grammar  Schools,  34  Secondaiy,  142 
Primaiy,  and  39  unclassified  schools*  The  number  of  Teachers  is  781, 
of  whom  82  are  males,  and  699  females. 

The  direction  of  this  grand  system  of  schools  is  committed  to  228 
Pirectors  and  24  Controllers. 

m 

A  significant  &ct  is  contained  in  the  statement,  that  in  1840,  when 
the  population  of  the  city  and  county  was  258,000,  these  schools  con- 
tained 18,800  pupils,  equal  to  one-thirteenth  of  the  population ;  and  in 
1850,  the  population  haying  increased  to  410,000,  the  schools  contuned 
48,000  pupils,  or  more  than  one^inthoi^Q  entire  community. 

New  York  Fbik  Acadxmy. — ^The  third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Board 
of  Edocatioii,  in  relation  to  this  Institution,  shows  that  488  pupils  have 
been  instructed  during  the  year  ending  in  January  last.  At  the  last 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission  from  the  Public  Schools,  195 
were  presented,  of  whom  180  were  admitted. 

The  Faculty  now  consists  of  a  President,  whose  salaiy  is  $2,500,  five 
Professors,  at  $1,500  each,  and  twelve  PK>fessor8  and  Tutors,  at  from 
$400  to  $700  eacb. 

The  cost  of  the  site,  building,  furniture,  etc.,  is  $89,000 ;  the  som 
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paid  (and  m  hand  for  that  purpose)  for  the  Library,  nearly  $8,500 ; 
for  apparatus,  $4,183.  Total  invesfxaent,  $93,852.  The  expenses  for 
the  year  amount  to  $19,482. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  grandest  Educational  Institutions  in 
the  world.  Let  all  the  friends  of  education  who  spend  a  day  in  New 
York,  visit  it  without  fail. 

Beoulations  or  Public  Schools,  Bkpobts,  sio. — ^Within  a  few 
months  we  have  received,  printed  in  neat  pamphlet  fonn,  the  B.xQnLA» 
TiONS  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Sandusky  City,  Toledo,  Bucyrus,  Co- 
shocton, Marietta,  and  Madison,  la.  Beside  these  places,  the  School 
Boards  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Columbus,  Cleveland  and  Zanesville, 
are  accustomed  to  publish  Beports  yearly,  most  of  them  in  pamphlet 
fi^m.  Every  town  and  city  in  the  State  which  publishes  such  a  Beport, 
should  forward  to  every  other  in  which  a  system  of  Public  Schools  is 
sustained.  The  information  contained  in  such  documents  is  often  in- 
valuable to  school  officers. 

Thb  Ninth  Annttal  Beport  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  is  a  carefully  prepared  and  well  printed 
document,  containing  a  brief  history  of  the  Schools,  from  their  organi- 
zation to  the  present  time.  The  population  of  the  city  is  40,000 ; 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  9,567 ;  reg^red  in  the  schools, 
6,000 ;  average  daily  attendance,  3,950.  It  has  17  Public  Schools, 
and  employs  a  Superintendent,  and  74  Teachers,  at  salaries  varying  from 
$120  to  $650.  The  expense  of  tuition  and  contingencies  for  the  year 
was  $18,799,  and  the  cost  for  each  scholar  in  attendance  $3.10.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  Board  ordered  1500  copies  of  tiie  Beport  to 
be  printed,  and  directed  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  every  Board  of  Educaticm 
in  the  State  and  elsewhere,  who  had  done  them  a  similar  favor. 

Beports  Wanted. — State  and  City  Superintendents,  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation and  others,  having  charge  of  valuable  Educational  documents,  , 
will  confer  a  great  favor  by  forwarding  copies  of  the  same  to  the  Ohio 
Journal  of  Education. 

New  School  System  fob  Indiana. — A  Bill  of  great  length,  care- 
fully  prepared  in  all  its  details,  has  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
of  Indiana.     The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  its  provlcdons : 

The  School  Fund  is  to  be  derived  from  a  tax  of  fifteen  cents  on  each 
hundred  dollars  of  property,  a  poll  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  on  each  per- 
son liable  to  such  tax,  and  the  interest  of  all  thefichool  Funds  of  tlie 
State ;  these  are  to  constitute  one  Fund,  which  is  to  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  county. 
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A  State  Supermtandent,  (this  office  is  required  by  tike  Gonfitilatioii,) 
at  a  salary  of  $1,500,  and  fifte^  Circuit  Superintendenta,  (ateragiag 
one  to  ax  counties,)  at  a  salary  of  $800.  These  Superiatendeuts  oou'* 
stitute  a  State  Board  of  Edui»tion,  who  are  te  meet  annually  at  the 
Capital  for  consultation,  the  interchange  of  vmws  and  experience,  the 
selection  of  textrbooks,  sdection  of  school  libraries,  etc. 

The  Cirouit  Superintendents  are  the  Examiners  of  Teachers  for  tbeir 
cirenits,  and  may  appoint  a  deputy  in  each  county,  whose  certificate  will 
be  yalid  till  the  visit  of  the  Superintendent.  They  are  to  hold  Teachr 
era'  Jnatitatea  in  their  respeotiYe  circuits,  for  the  instruction  of  all  the 
Teachers  of  Public  Schoob.  They  are  annually  to  visit  eveiy  township 
in  the  counties  in  their  circuits,  and  spend  at  least  four  days  in  each; 
and  they  are  to  make  a  full  report  of  their  doings  and  of  the  condition 
of  schools,  and  the  progress  of  education  in  their  circuits,  to  the  State 
Superintendent 

The  Schools  of  each  township  are  to  be  managed  by  three  Trustees, 
who  shall  visit  them  at  least  twice  during  each  session.  All  School 
Districts  are  thus  dispensed  with.  The  Trustees  are  to  establish  a 
number  of  schools  sufficient  for  the  education  of  all  the  children,  not 
more  than  one  for  every  sixty  resident  scholars.  I^ull  reports  of  all  the 
schools  taught,  are  to  be  made  by  the  Trustees,  to  the  Township  meet- 
ing, to  the  County  Auditor,  and  to  the  Circuit  Superintendent. 

The  Trustees  are  authorized  to  establish  Graded  Schools,  and  to 
classify  the  scholars  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  most  thorough  in- 
struction, and  to  give  aU  an  equal  participation  in  their  privileges. 

Xnoorporated  cities  and  towns  are  to  have  the  exclusive  control  of 
their  own  schools,  and  are  required  to  discharge  this  same  duties  and 
make  the  same  reports  as  Township  Trustees. 

A  Township  School  Library  is  to  be  established  in  every  township, 
and  a  tax  c^  one-fourth  of  a  mill  and  a  poll  tax  of  twenty«five  cents,  is 
to  be  aj^Iied  exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of  such  Libraries. 

The  inhabitants  rf  any  township  may,  by  vote,  levy  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  cents  on  eadi  hundred  dollars,  and  fifty  cents  poll  tax,  for 
the  building  or  repairing  of  school  houses,  furniture,  etc.,  and  for  con- 
tinuing their  schools  after  the  public  funds  shall  have  been  expended. 


*  ^i 


ITXMB. 
Mr.  E.  C  SBLffBinaB,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  ci 
Paiiano«ith»  deceased  a  few  weeks  smce.    Mr.  J.  F.  BoLn  has  been 
appointed  to  the  place,  at  a  salaiy  of  $800. 


1 
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-<-  The  Board  of  Eduoatkm  in  -seTeral  towns  and  some  School  ]>L»- 
tricts,  have  sabscribed  for  our  Journal. 

—  At  the  semi-anniial  examination  of  the  Pablio  High  School  of 
Colnmbns,  in  December  last,  Ibnr  yonng  ladies,  having  completed  the 
course  of  study,  received  Diplomas. 

—  On  the  evening  X)f  the  19di  ult.,  Mr.  L.  Aitbbkws  addressed  a 
meeting  of  citiiens  in  London,  Madison  connty,  on  the  subject  of  Union 
Schools.  Arrangements  were  made  for  giving  the  requisite  notioes, 
and  a  vote  vrill  soon  be*  taken  upon  the  adopiion  of  the  system. 

— The  quarterfy  meeting  of  the  Gh*eene  Co.  Teachers'  Association 
was  attended  on  the  20th  ult.  Mr.  Andrbws  delivered  ^a  address. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  pledges  of  attendance  on  an  In- 
stitute in  the  month  of  May.  The  Teachers  of  Ghreene  are  awake  and 
active,  and  are  doing  well  for  the  cause. 

—  We  have  received  notices  of  the  meetings  of  Teachers'  Associations 
in  Butler,  Warren,  Preble,  Seneca,  Oeauga,  Trumbull  and  Jefferson 
ooundes,  in  all  of  which  there  is  much  of  interest  and  encouragement. 
At  many  of  these  meetings,  addresses,  carefully  prepared,  have  been 
delivered :  from  these  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  extracts  hereafter. 

—  At  the  recent  Commencement  of  Cleveland  Medical  College,  55 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  46  received  the  same  de- 
gree at  the  late  Commencement  of  Starling  Medical  College. 

—  Four  acres  of  ground  have  been  presented  by  Dr.  Lincoln 
GooDALE,  of  Columbus,  to  the  Trustees  of  Capital  University,  as  a  site 
for  the  buildings  to  be  erected  for  that  Institution.  It  is  situated  on 
High  street,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  city,  and  is  indeed  a  most 
eligible  site.  A  vigorous  effort  is  now  making  to  secure  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  College  edifice. 

Tbachbss'  Institcths. — ^The  spring  sessions  of  tbe  Institutes  in  the 

different  counties  have  been,  or  ai^  to  be,  attended,  commencing  as 

follows: 

Stark  county,  at  Waynesburg,  March  15ih,  one  week. 

Richland  county,  at  Lexington,  March  22d,  one  wedc. 
Montgomery  county,  at  Dayton,  March  29th,  one  week. 

Muskmgum  county,  at  Zanesville,  April  5th,  one  week. 
Licking  county,  at  Newark,  April  5th,  one  week. 
Guernsey  county,  at  Cambridge,  April  12th,  one  week. 
Jefferson  county,       at  Mt  Pleasant,  April  (19th)  probably. 

Mr.  Andrews  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  present  during  some  part  of 

the  time  at  each  of  the  above.     Other  oonnties  wishing  his  servioes, 

should  make  application  without  delay* 


dbjlin  Snurnul  nf  Chrntion. 


A.  D.  LORDt  OtJninlws,        )  (  M.  T.  COWBERT,  Sftodnaky, 

IL  H.  BARNIIT.  OkogimutL  }  iMflOlt:  {  I.  W.  ANDREWS,  BUrlette, 
J.  0.  MACHOS,  Uyton,         )  (  AND'W  rREBSE,  CtoTeland 
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BspoRT  of  the  Oommtttee  on  District  School  LihrarieSy  read  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Bailet,  before  the  Ohio  State  Teachers^  Association,  Jan. 
1st,  1852. 


¥' 


OUR  oommitte€(  defer  anjf  opinionB  of  their  own  relative  to  the 
great  utiUtj  of  ooUeetions  of  good  books,  rendered  acoessible  to 
.^fies  of  our  youth  and  people,  and  the  great  importance  of  early 
aecoring  to  onr  yonth  a  taste  for  reading  useful  boQks-  We  therefore 
giTe  place  to  the  ojnnions  of  those  whose  minds  have  been  enriched  and 
flfcrengthened  by  access  to  Libraries,  and  whose  highest  pleasures  have 
been  derived  from  this  source.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  draw- 
ing some  practical  experience  from  the  past,  to  aid  us  in  the  future. 

8s^8  Dr.  Channing:  ''It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy 
intercourse  with  superior  minds,  and  these  invaluable  means  of  com- 
municalion  are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books  good  men  talk 
to  us — give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souls  into 
0018.  God  be  thanked  for  books !  They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant 
and  tbe  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  Books 
are  the  true  levelers.  They  give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use  them, 
the  society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 
No  matter  how  poor  I  am — no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my  own 
time  will  not  enter  my  own  dwelling ; — ^if  the  sacred  writers  will  enter 
and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof;  if  Milton  will  cross  my  thresh- 
old and  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  open  to  me  the 
worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Frank- 
lin enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of 
/  Yojul,  Ko.5:  Mat,  1852.  9 
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intellectual  compazuonship ;  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though 
excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 
Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They  are  cheering  or  soothing 
companions  in  solitude,  illness,  affliction.  The  wealth  of  both  conti- 
nents  would  be  no  equivalent  for  the.  good  they  impart.  Let  every  man, 
if  possible,  gather  some  good  books  under  his  roof,  and  obtain  access 
for  himself  and  family  to  seme  social  library.  Almost  any  hucuiy 
should  be  sacrificed  to  this.  Instead  of  depending  on  casual  rumor  and 
loose  conversation,  for  most  of  their  knowledge  and  objects  of  thought ; 
instead  of  forming  their  judgments  in  crowds,  and  receiving  their  chief 
excitement  from  the  voice  of  neighbors,  men  are  now  learning  to  study 
and  reflect  alone — to  follow  out  subjects  continuously — ^to  determine  fbr 
themselves  what  shall  engage  their  minds,  and  to  call  to  their  aid  the 
knowledge,  original  views  and  reasonings,  of  men  of  all  countries  and 
ages ;  and  the  results  must  be,  a  deliberateness  and  independence  of 
judgment,  and  a  thoroughness  and  extent  of  information,  unknown  in 
former  times.  The  diffusion  of  these  silent  teachers,  books,  through 
the  whole  community,  is  to  work  greater  effects  than  artillery,  machineiy 
and  legislation.  Its  peaceful  agency  is  to  supersede  stormy  revolutions." 

Says  Sir  John  Herschell :  *'  For  a  hard-working  man  after  his  toil, 
or  in  its  intervals,  there  is  nothing  like  reading  an  interesting  news- 
paper or  book.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion,  of  which  he  had  already 
had  enough,  or  perhaps  too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  its  dullness 
and  sameness.  It  transports  him  into  a  livelier  and  gayer,  and  moie 
diversified  and  interesting  scene ;  and  while  he  enjoys  himself  there,  he 
may  forget  the  evil  of  the  present  m<Mnent  fully  as  much  as  if  he  were 
ever  so  drunk — with  the  great  advantage  of  finding  himself  next  day  with 
the  money  in  his  pocket,  or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  necessaries  and  com- 
forts for  himself  and  family,  and  without  a  headache.  Nay,  it  aceompaoies 
him  to  his  next  day's  work ;  and  if  what  he  has  been  reading  be  any 
thing  above  the  idlest  4uid  lightest,  it  gives  him  something  to  think  of 
besides  the  mere  mechanical  drudgery  of  his  eveiy-day  occupations- 
something  he  can  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look  forward  to  with  pleasure. 
If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  that  should  stand  me  instead,  under  every 
vtiriety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheerfulneas 
to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ilk,  however  things  mi^t 
go  amiss  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading." 

To  the  same  import  are  the  remarks  of  Maeaulay,  the  historian: 
**  There  is,  I  may  well  say,  no  wealth,  there  is  no  power,  there  is  no 
rank  which  I  would  accept,  if  in  exchange  I  were  to  be  deprived  of  my 
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bo<dc»— of  ihe  priTilege  of  ooaversmg  irith  the  greatoBt  mindB  of  all  past 
ages,  of  searehing  after  the  truth,  of  oontemplating  the  iMaatifal— K)f 
liTing  with  the  distant,  the  unreal,  the  past,  and  the  fiitore.  Knowing, 
as  I  do,  what  it  is  to  enjoy  these  pleasures  myself^  I  do  not  grudge 
them  to  the  laboring  men,  who,  by  their  honorable,  independent  and 
gallant  eCRxrts,  haye  adyanoed  themselyes  within  their  reach ;  and  owing 
all  that  I  owe  to  the  soothing  influences  of  literature,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  grudged  the  same  adyantages  to  them-" 

Says  tiie  Hon.  Rufus  Choate :  '*  Does  not  the  judgment  of  all  the 
wise ;  does  not  the  experience  of  all  enlightened  states;  does  not  the 
whole  history  of  ciyilization  oonenr  to  declare,  that  a  yarious  and  ample 
library  is  one  of  the  surest,  most  constant,  most  permanent,  and  most 
economical  instrumentalities,  to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  ?.  There 
it  would  be,  durable  as  liberty,  durable  as  the  tJnicHi ;  a  Vast  store- 
houae,.  a  yast  treasury  of  all  the&cts  which  make  up  the  histoxyof  man 
and  of  nature,  so  &r  as  that  histoiy  has  been  written ;  of  all  the  truths 
which  the  inquiries  and  experiences  of  all  the  races  and  ages  haye  found 
out ;  of  all  the  o^mons  that  haye  been  promulgated ;  of  all  the  emotions, 
sentiments,  examples,  of  all  the  richest  and  most  instructiye  literatures ; 
the  whole  past  speaking  to  the  present  and  to  the  future ;  a  silent,  yet 
wise  and  eloquent  teacher ;  dead,  yet  speaking — ^not  dead  I  fen*  Milton 
has  told  us  that  a  '  good  book  is  not  absolutely  a  dead  thing ;  the  pre- 
dous  life-blood,  rather,  of  a  master  E^irili — a  seascmed  life  of  man 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  pmrpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.'  Is  not 
that  an  admirable  instrumentality  to  inerease  and  d]£fuse  knowledge 
among  men?" 

Presunung  that  no  fiiriher  remarks  are  needed  in  adyocaoy  of  the 
idea,  that  a  taste  for  reading  and  an  easy  access  to  public  libraries  would 
tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  republican  institutions,  and  to  adyance  the 
happiness  of  any  people,  we  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  hints 
that  may  haye  a  bearing  upon  the  more  general  introduction  of  District 
Libraries  into  our  own  State. 

We  are  not  indi£ferent  to  the  action  of  our  own  Legislature  relatiye 
to  this  important  subject,  but,  as  we  propose  to  show,  their  action  thus 
hr  bears  bat  little  proportion  to  the  yast  importance  of  the  subject. 
We  quote  the  action  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  this  connection. 

*'  New  York,"  says  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  in  a  report  on  District 
Sehool  Libraries  in  1844,  ''  has  the  proud  honor  of  bemg  the  first 
goyenmient  in  the  world,  which  has  established  a  free  library  system 
idequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  population.    It  extends  its  bendSts 
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equally  to  all  conditions,  and  in  all  local  sitoatLona.  It  not  only  giyes 
profitable  employment  to  the  man  of  leisure,  but  it  passes  the  threshold 
of  the  laborer,  offering  him  amusement  and  instruction  after  his  daily 
toil  is  over,  without  increasing  his  fatigues  or  subtracting  from  his  earn- 
ings. It  is  an  interesting  reflection,  that  there  is  no  portion  of  our  terri- 
tory so  wild  or  remote,  where  man  has  penetrated,  that  the  library  has  not 
peopled  the  wilderness  around  him  with  the  good  and  wise  of  this  and 
other  ages,  who  address  to  him  their  dlent  monitions,  cultrrating  and 
strengthening  within  him,  even  amidst  his  rude  pursuits,  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  civilization.  This  philanthr(^ic  and  admirably  conceived 
measure,  may  be  justly  regarded  as,  next  to  the  institution  of  Common 
Schools,  the  most  important  in  that  series  of  causes  which  will  give  its 
distinctive  character  to  our  civilissation  as  a  people.'* 

Qov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  his  message  of  1827,  remarked,  **  that  small 
and  suitable  collections  of  books  and  maps  attached  to  our  common 
schools,  were  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Legislature." 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Mr.  Fla^  in  1830,  re- 
commended the  application  of  a  small  sum  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
distribution  among  the  school  districts  of  the  State. 

Chas.  King,  Esq.,  in  1833,  requested  a  provision  in  the  law,  "  au- 
thorizing a  majority  of  the  voters  to  raise  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of 
each  district,  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  ci,  and  five 
or  ten  dollars  yearly,  as  a  perennial  spring,  to  purchase  and  sustain  a 
school  libraiy."  In  the  same  year,  B.  F.  Butler,  Esq.,  Oen.  Levi 
Hubbell  and  E.  C.  Delavan^  Esq.,  spoke  to  the  same  import. 

In  1834,  Gen.  Dix,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Jesse  Buel,  Esq., 
labored  for  the  same  object.  In  1835,  through  the  exertions  of  James 
Wadsworth,  Esq.,  a  law  was  passed  "authorizing  the  several  school 
districts  in  the  State,  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  by  tax  the  first 
year,  and  ten  dollars  each  succeeding  year,  for  the  purchase  of  a  Dis- 
trict Library."  A  few  districts  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  but  a  large  portion  kept  their  eyes  and  purses  closed  against  the 
provisions  of  that  act.  We  respectfully  submit  to  the  judgment  and 
observation  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  whether  a  like  result 
will  not  most  probably  fc^ow  the  provision  in  our  laws,  which  authorises 
the  people  of  the  districts  to  vote  money  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Library  ?  A  similar  provision  has  existed  for  over  rax  years,  yet  your 
committee  are  only  able  to  point  to  one  Gammon  School  Library  in 
the  great  State  of  Ohio  ! 

In  1838,  Gov.  Maroy,  m  his  message,  says :  ^  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
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dial  ike  oppoitanity  oflfered  to  the  school  distriots  for  ostablisliing  them, 
has  not  been  embraeed  with  a  zeal  commetLSorate  to  their  importance. 
Few  of  tiie  digtricts,  compared  with  the  whole  number  in  the  State,  have 
manifest^  a  willingness  to  leyy  the  small  sum  autiboriaed  by  law,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  establishing  them.  In  view  of  their  unquestionable  use- 
folne^  I  would  respectfullj  recommend,  that  some  further  measures 
be  adopted  for  introducing  ihem  more  generally  into  the  districts.  Two 
modes  present  themselves  for  advancing,  thifl  laudable  object.  One  is, 
to  make  the  assessment  of  the  tax  compulsory ;  and  the  other,  to  devote 
a  small  amount  of  the  fund  now  at  your  disposal  (the  Surplus  Revenue 
Fond)  to  each  district  which  shall  raise  by  taxation  an  equal  amount, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  district  library."  This  portion  of  the  message 
was  r^erred  to  a  committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard  was 
chairman.     In  his  report,  he  says : 

<*  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  authorii^s  each  district  to  tax  itself  for 
this  object — twenty  dollars  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  eveiy  year 
afterwards.  We  propose  that  the  same  sums  shall  still  be  realized  for 
these  objects,  but  that  the  State  shall  furnish  half;  while  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  districts,  without  choice,  to  tax  their  own  property  for  the 
remainder. 

'*  The  law  as  it  now  stands  has  been  a  nullity.  We  can  hear  of  but 
fiew  districts,  exceedingly  few,  which  have  availed  themselves  of  its 
proviaons.  Some  solitary  libraries,  however,  have  been  established^ 
after  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  individuals ;  and  from 
these  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  testimony,  that  the  benefits  flowing 
from  them  have  exceeded  the  highest  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
advocates  of  the 'plan. 

*'  To  secure  the  benefits  of  these  libraries  to  all,  we  are  entirely  sat- 
isfied that  it  is  indispensable  to  make  the  levying  of  the  tax  on  the  dis- 
tricts compulsory ;  but  while  the  State  commands  in  this  matter,  as  it 
ought  to,  we  think  it  should  also  show  becoming  liberality ;  and  this  it 
will  do  by  appropriating  more  than  $100,000  the  first  year  to  the  single 
object.  The  committee  would  not  disguise,  that  they  regard  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  libraries  as  a  thing  of  the  very  last  consequence ;  and 
if  refiised  by  the  Legislature,  they  are  free  to  confess,  that  they  shall 
look  to  all  substantial  improvement  in  the  school  system,  as  something 
rather  to  be  despaired  of  than  to  be  expected  or  hoped  for.  With  these 
libraries  in  possession,  it  is  calculated,  on  proper  and  sufficient  data, 
that  not  below  seven  or  eight  millions  of  volumes  of  books  wiU  at  once 
be  brought  into  use  and  perusal  in  this  State,  where  now  scarcely  a 
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book  18  read ;  and  that  fleven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  persons,  male 
and  female,  young  and  old,  will  beeome  attentire  and  insfenieted  readers, 
of  whom  scarcely  one  is  now  entitled  to  the  name  of  reader.  Who  can 
undertake  to  compute  the  sum  of  benefits  arising  from  such  a  condition 
of  things  ? — ^the  intellectual  tastes  and  habits  that  may  be  fonned ;  the 
new  sympathies  sprin^ng  up  between  parent  and  cMld ;  the  desarticNi 
of  old  haunts  of  dissipatioli  and  old  habits  of  yice ;  the  new  and  swarm- 
ing births  of  thought  and  ^Etncy  that  must  occur ;  the  occasional  dis- 
coveries which  genius  may  make  of  itself,  and  its  wonderful  powers  and 
impulses ;  the  passions  that  shall  be  calmed ;  the  differences  that  shall 
be  healed ;  the  broils  that  shall  be  quieted  and  allayed ;  the  families, 
and  neighborhoods,  and  country  that  shall  be  blessed ; — ^who  can  con- 
template all  this — and  more  that  might  be  thought  of — and  not  tremble, 
as  a  man  and  as  a  patriot,  with  the  apprehendon  leet  the  country  should 
lose  or  fail,  through  any  cause,  to  realise  benefits  so  immense  and  so 
indispensable?" 

With  several  modifications,  the  bill  became  the  glorious  Library  Law 
of  1838,  by  which  the  sum  of  $55,000  annually^  for  three  years,  was 
appropriated  for  District  Libraries,  with  a  provision  requiring  t^e  towns 
and  cities  in  the  State  to  raise  an  equal  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
1889,  the  appropriations  were  extended  to  five  instead  of  three  years. 

From  a  late  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  it 
appears  that  at  least  two  millions  of  volumes  are  now  owned  by  the 
districts  of  New  York. 

We  find,  on  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Superintendents  of 
BuflQdo,  that  for  three  consecutive  years,  there  were  on  an  average 
7,576  youth  annually  taught  in  their  schools,  and  that  in  the  same 
period  of  three  years,  there  were  on  an  average  38,568  drawings  annu- 
ally, from  the  Central  and  District  Libraries. 

The  population  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  of  age, 
for  the  same  period,  averaged  7,489.  The  number  of  volumes  in  their 
Libraries,  8,157. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  number  of  drawings  in  1848  was  20,952, 
which,  at  the  same  rate,  would  give  for  the  cities  of  Columbus  and 
Cleveland,  each,  over  10,000  drawings  annually,  or  for  the  inij  of 
Cincinnati  over  58,000  annually ;  yet  this  important  instrumentality, 
as  yet^  forms  no  part  of  the  educational  policy  of  these  cities. 

Similar  success  has  attended  the  labors  of  the  friends  of  schools  in 
the  State  of  Michigan.  By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  in  1845, 
out  of  417  townships  in  the  State,  203  had  obtamed  libraries.     There 
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were  115  disirici  libraries,  containing  8,460  volnmea ;  and  in  the  town- 
fllup  Hbrariea  Aere  irere  2,495  volumeB—r  making  a  total,  in  the  year 
1845,  of  11,955  Yolumes.     We  extract  from  reports  as  follows. 

The  Cambria  (Hillsdale  Co.)  School  Inspectors  report  thus : 

"  The  character  of  our  township  library,  so  far  as  our  information 
extends,  is  unexceptionable,  containing  nothing  of  a  sectarian  character, 
or  of  an  immoral  tendency,  The  circulation^  though  not  as  ext^nsiye 
as  could  be  wished,  nor  as  it  wpuld  be  under  a  strict  perfonaance  of 
duties  by  the  directors  of  districts,  is,  nevertheless,  fair.  In  some  parts 
of  the  township,  the  circulation  is  veiy  general,  and  the  influence  of  the 
lihiary  upon  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants  is  plainly  perceptible.  Ju- 
venile readers  manifest  a  great  attachment  to  many  books  contained  in 
the  library,  and  the  many  hours  heret<^re  spent  in  idleness  and  sports, 
are  now  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  their  progreiss  in 
the  art  of  reading,  is  in  many  instances  rapid.  In  those  of  maturer 
years  and  more  expanded  views,  political  discussions  and  neighborhood 
slanders  ^ve  way,  in  a  great  measure,  during  the  long  winter  evenings, 
to  (he  pemsal  of  works  of  a  higher  character  in  the  midst  of  the  family 
eirele." 

The  Clerk  ci  Calhoun  eoimty  says :  ''  As  &r  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
die  township  libraries  are  doing  more  lor  the  cause  of  education  than 
any  other  single  thing  in  our  whole  system.  They  beget  a  thirst  for 
leading  in  old  as  well  as  young,  and  supply  othar  topics  for  the  social 
circle  than  the  mean  and  pernicious  traffic  in  neighborhood  scandal." 

Says  the  Hon.  Ira  Mayhew,  in  his  report  of  1846 :  ''  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-two  township  libraries  are  reported  this  year,  showing  an 
inereafle  of  69.  There  are  86,988  volumes  reported  this  year,  showing 
an  inoeaae  of  50  per  cent.  In  1847,  there  were  30  more  township 
fifanries  reported  than  in  the  year  previous,  and  an  increase  of  6,938 
volnmes ;  making  a  total  this  year  of  43,926  volumes.  These  libraries 
dreolate  through  1,349  districts,  showing  an  increase  of  268  over  any 
fiarmer  year."  Says  Mr.  Mayhew :  **  Communications  received  from  sev- 
en! oonnties  affinrd  veiy  satisfying  evidence  of  their  increased  usefulness." 

In  eonclusion,  your  committee  respectfully  suggest,  that  this  very 
importaot  instnimentaliiy  in  furtherance  of  general  education,  should  re- 
ceive greater  attention  than  has  ever  before  been  given  it.  We  see  no 
reaeon  why  Ohio  dionld  lag  behind  her  sister  States  in  advancing  her  vital 
iBtere^B.  In  means  for  advancing  her  material  interests,  she  has  kept 
pace  with  the  onward  progress  of  the  age ;  but  the  most  effective  aux- 
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iliaiy  to  the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  is  left  unheeded.  It  needs 
no  prophetic  eye  to  discern  the  future  suffibientlj  to  make  manifest  the 
fiict,  that  those  States  that  have  already  in  circulation  from  one  to  three 
millions  of  district  lihrary  hooks,  will  possess  a  moral  power  and  influr 
ence  with  which  other  States  must  suffer  in  comparison. 

The  following  resolution  is  respectfully  suhmitted : 

Regohed,  That  in  view  of  the  many  benefits  resulting  from  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  District  Library  books,  we  respectfully  request  the 
Le^lature  to  set  sqpart  a  District  Libraiy  Fund,  to  be  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  youth,  provided  the  districts  ruse  a  like 
sum  by  taxation  for  the  same  purpose. 


»  •»»  » 


OEjnEEAL  E2>UGAnOir. 


Ihiiittagtfi  of  €\m\ii\  ^r^ilSv 

The  early  organization  of  Classified  Common  Schools,  will  confer 
upon  any  community  some  important  advantages  which  are  generally 
overlooked.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  by  many  towns  and 
districts  of  the  State,  which  are  delaying  the  thorough  and  proper  r&> 
organization  of  their  public  schools,  that  all  lost  time  can  be  made  good 
by  an  energetic  movement  and  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money,  at  some 
future  convenient  period.  Not  so.  A  great  sensation  may  be  sud- 
denly made,  and  notoriety  very  soon  acquired,  but  solid  advantages  are 
of  much  slower  growth.  Other  things  being  equal,  those  towns  and 
dties  of  the  State  that  are  first  in  the  field,  with  reaUy  good  schools, 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  others,  which  they  may  hold  as  long 
as  they  please.  Lost  tihx  is  never  made  good  any  where;  and, 
whether  in  the  quiet  student's  life,  the  pursuits  of  ordinary  business,  <» 
the  great  interests  of  the  public,  the  contraiy  is  impossible— absurd. 
Rewards  belong  to  effort,  to  patient  toil,  to  sacrifice  and  to  unwearied 
faithfulness,  any  where  and  everywhere.  But  the  advantages — let 
us  enumerate  them. 

First :  The  older  pupils  will  receive  some  benefits,  which  would  oth- 
erwise be  lost  to  them  and  to  the  community. 

Second :  The  younger  pupils  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction  through  the  entire  period  of  their  school  training. 
This  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.     Eccentricities,  omissions  and 
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nregularities,  dnrmg  early  life,  can  neyer  entirely  be  made  good  by 
any  subeequent  labor  or  expense. 

Third :  The  sooner  the  strong  and  salutary  influences  of  the  good 
Older,  the  thorough  discipline  and  the  respectful  demeanor  of  the  school 
room,  can  be  felt  upon-  the  large  maas  of  the  children  of  a  town  or  city, 
the  sooner  will  the  streets  be  free,  by  night  and  by  day,  from  disturb- 
anees  and  yiolenoe. 

Fourth :  When  a  9chc6l  gyste^,  worthy  of-  the  name,  is  actually  put 
into  operation,  its  arrangements  and  influences,  mopre  or  less,  aflTect  the 
habits  and  domestic  arrangements  of  the  whole  community.  The  sooner 
and  more  perfectly  these  are  made  to  harmonize  with  the  new  order  of 
things,  the  greater  will  be  the  success  of  the  system. 

Kfih :  The  public  schools  of  our  countiy  are  to  furnish  the  laborers, 
the  mechanics,  the  business  men,  the  citizens,  of  every  community. 
The  sooner  these  grow  up  intelligent  and  upright^  the  more  truly  pros- 
perous and  ha{^  will  be  that  community,  independent  of  all  outward 
adTantages. 

Sixth :  The  sooner  a  solid  reputation  for  proper  elementary  training 
is  acquired  for  any  town  or  city,  the  tooner  .will  the  veiy  best  class  of 
Qfeiaens  choose  it  for  a  home  —  for  a  place  of  residence  for  themselves, 
and  aU  their  relcUive$  and  friends. 

Seventh,  and  lastly :  Any  school  system,  however  good  in  the  outset, 
IB  capable  of  improvement;  and  while  improvements  may,  to  som^  ex- 
tent, be  transported,  and  imported,  stiU  the  great  work  of  perfecting  a 
aebool  system  for  a  city  or  town,  must  be  a  local  taork.  The  minds 
of  parents  as  well  as  of  children,  must  be  made  to  concur  in  what  is 
really  liberal  and  usefal.  This  can  be  effected  only  by  actually  seeing 
problem  after  problem  solved,  victory  after  victory  achieved,  truth  after 
tnith  d6mon8b:ated. 

So  unaoeustomed  are  the  minds  of  people,  generally,  to  liberal  viewa 
QD  the  subjects  of  sdiools  and  school  improvements,  that  the  most  ele- 
mentary and  self-evident  truths  on  these  subjects,  have  to  be,  not  merely 
stated  explicitly  and  properly  recuoned  out,  but  actually  worked  out 
aaad  lived  out,  and  this  frequently  in  the  face  of  prejudice  and  opposition. 
This  makes  all  real  progress  a  slow  work ;  and  while  each  and  every 
eommunity  has  more  or  less  of  this  same  thankless  labor  to  be  done, 
the  sooner  it  is  undertaken,  the  sooner  a  career  of  true  prosperity  com^ 

M.  v.  0. 


Sandusky  City,  April,  1852. 
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The  comparative  amoimt  of  ignorance  in  a  state  or  county,  ib  gener^ 
ally  estimated  from  tbe  number  of  individaals  found  who  are  unable  to 
read  and  write ;  and  carefully  prepared  statistics  are  often  brought  foi^ 
ward  to  show  the  division  line  between  the  educated  and  the  uneducaM^ 
taking  the  above  as  a  basis.  Such  facts  and  figures  are  always  inter- 
esting, and  some  important  inferences  may  often  be  drawn  from  them 
relative  to  educational  matters ;  but  they  fail  entirely  to  show  what  is 
attempted  to  be  shown.  To  say  that  a  man  can  read  and  write,  is 
not  always  to  say  that  he  is  better  educated,  on  the  whole,  than  another 
who  can  not ;  for  this  acquired  knowledge  may  not  have  raised  him  a 
whit,  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  above  the  one  who  never  learned  to 
read.  We  often  meet  with  very  illiterate  and  ignorant  persons  whot 
nevertheless,  can  read,  \^te  and  cypher;  and,  again,  we  meet  with 
those  who  oan  do  neither,  and  yet  possess  considerable  intelHgenoe  and 
business  capacities.  There  can  be  no  more  propriety  in  calling  thai 
education  which  cennsts  in  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write,  or  even 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  geography  and  arithmetic,  than  there 
is  in  calling  the  ability  to  make  boots  and  shoes  education,  or  the  ability 
to  name  and  describe  every  steamboat  on  Lake  Erie. 

A  person  is  educated  in  proportion  to  his  acquired  capacities  of  mind 
for  the  discharge  of  the  various  duties  of  life.  His  mind  is  ennobled 
and  enlarged,  and  he  is  made  wiser,  bettor  and  happier,  and  a  better 
member  of  society.  The  object  of  all  education  is  to  secure  tiiis  end ; 
and  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  systems  of  general  instruction  have 
been  framed  and  put  in  operation,  that  the  masses  may  be  benefited  and 
society  improved.  What  are  the  results  ?  Do  the  schools,  as  a  general 
things  entirely  answer  their  design  in  this  important  particular,  and  do 
all  they  might  towards  furnishing  society  with  honorable  and  useful 
members  ?  We  think  not.  Thousands  graduate  from  our  schools  every 
year,  and  go  out  into  practical  life  without  having  received  anif  education 
calculated  to  render  them  better  or  more  respected  citizens — without 
having  acquired  the  slightest  taste  for  reading,  or  having  the  faintest 
ambition  to  elevate  themselves  by  the  further  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
The  education  received  at  the  schools  does  not  appear  to  lead  them  te 
any  thing  higher  and  beyond.  They  appear  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
with  the  illiterate  and  low-minded,  with  whom  they  are  fond  of  associa- 
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ting,  and  aeldom  manifeet  a  desire  for  beftter  society.  They  leaye  here 
and  there  an  antographical  specimen — a  sorry  effort  at  letter-writing, 
perhaps — whioh  reyeals  the  fiict  that  they  hare  been  at  flchool,  bat 
presents,  at  the  same  time,  melancholy  eridenee  of  the  exceeding  mea- 
gerness  of  the  education  receiyed. 

This  is  all  wrong,  chiefly  becaase  erroneons  views  are  entertained  by 
the  oommnnity  as  regards  what  oonstitntes  education.  Notions  respect- 
ing modes  of  teaching  and  what  is  proper  to  be  taught,  are  entirely  at 
&ult.  Teachers,  too,  generally  attach  ideas  to  the  term  altogether  too 
low  and  narrow.  Day  after  day,  for  weeks  and  months  in  succession, 
die  Teacher's  time  is  devoted  exclusively  to  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
etc.,  without  so  much  as  stopping  to  inquire  what  are  the  larger  and 
ultimate  objects  rf  such  training. 

Moral  culture,  too,  so  essential  to  ednteation,  is  often  entirely  neg- 
lected. Were  all  children  blessed  with  well  educated  and  virtuous 
paraits,  t^e  teacher  might  better  affi>rd  to  restrict  himself  to  this  me- 
chanical routine  rf  teaching;  but  comparatively  few  of  the  children 
found  in  our  schools  have  parents  capable  of  instilling  into  their  minds 
aQ  that  is  noble  and  excellent  in*  human  character,  and  firing  them  with 
an  ambition  to  be  something  in  the  world,  and  to  live  to  some  purpose. 
Few  can  talk  to  their  children  of  the  history  of  their  country  and  the 
world,  the  character  of  the  great  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  so 
aa  to  kindle  within  them  a  desire  to  seek  for  further  information  upon 
these  things  from  books.  A  majority  are  not  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
such  matters  discussed  at  home  at  all,  and  living  examples  among  their 
friends  and  associates  are  often  of  a  character  little  calculated  to  elevate 
their  tastes  and  notions  of  the  good  and  excellent. 

The  teacher,  then,  should  endeavor  to  do  his  whoh  dxAy.  He  should 
duly  consider  the  subject  of  Education — its  great  and  important  ends 
— what  is  to  be  achieved  by  it ;  and  consider,  too,  that  upon  him  rest 
the  most  serious  responsibilities. 

Schools  are  the  hope  of  the  world ;  for  no  other  human  instromentality 
can  possiUy  do  a  hundredth  part  so  much  for  society,  or  hasten  so  rap- 
idly  the  "  good  time  coming."  Laws  are  instituted  fbr  the  suppression 
cf  wrongs,  and  millions  are  expended  in  compelling  men  to  do  right  by 
each  other.  Gh)od  men  everywhere  are  laboring  to  reclaim  the  perpe- 
trators of  wrong  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  wretched,  whom 
▼ice,  in  various  fbrms,  has  degraded  to  the  very  earth.  Still  these  evils 
<9ontinue  unabated.  They  cannot  be  cured:  they  must  heprevenUd, 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  correct  education. 
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Let  wise  systems  of  education  be  framed,  and  jndidonsly  and  effir 
cientlj  administered,  let  teachers  be  thoroughly  educated  expressly  for 
their  calling,  and  let  parents  see  and  feel  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  education,  as  a  few  now  do ;  and  not  one  scholar  in  a  hundred,  kept 
at  school  regularly  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  would  leave  with  tendencies 
to  become  a  ctirse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  society. 

A.  7. 

'    CletbIiAND,  April,  1852. 


Irjinnla  nf  Xmtll,  Mm* 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  city  of  Lowell, 
for  the  municipal  year  1851,  is  a  veiy  elaborate  and  interesting  docu- 
ment. The  city  having  existed  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  this  Report 
^ves  the  progress  of  the  schools  for  this  period. 

Progress. —  "  Other  parts  of  the  Union  have  long  been  familiar  with 
the  sudden  and  rapid  growth  of  populous  cities.  Lowell  has  presented 
the  first  example  in  Massachusetts.  The  results  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury are  now  before  us.  The  contrast  of  its  commencement  in  1826, 
and  its  termination  in  1851,  is  striking.  Then,  a  population  of 
2,300;  now,  of  34,000 :  Then,  some  350  school  children;  now, 
over  5,400  :  Then,  six,  generally  small,  district  schools,  with  as  many 
teachers,  kept,  for  the  most  part,  a  few  months  in  the  year;  now, 
a  graduated  system,  from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School,  numbering 
in  all  sixty  schools,  kept  the  entire  year,  and  instructed  by  one  hundred 
and  three  teachers :  Then,  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
schools  —  based  on  a  valuation  of  about  $200,000 — of  $1,000,  (less 
than  a  half  dollar  to  each  individual  of  the  population)  ;  now,  one — 
based  on  a  valuation  of  over  $19,000,000  — of  $45,000,  (exceeding 
one  dollar).  When  to  this  is  added,  that,  within  the  space  of  ninet-een 
years,  a  sum  amounting  to  over  $150,000  has  been  expended  in  the 
erection  of  spacious  and  convenient  school  houses,  we  possess  a  concise 
summary  of  the  important  items,  from  which  may  be  in  part  estimated 
the  liberality  and  efficiency  of  the  public  endowments  for  popular  edu- 
cation in  our  city.? 

Orctdes. —  From  1826  to  1832,  the  district  system  was  continued, 
but  in  the  latter  year  three  grades  were  established  —  the  Primary, 
Orammar,  and  High  Schools.     In  1850,  another  grade  was  added,  in- 
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between  the  Primaiy  and  Grammar  Schools.  The  introdno- 
tion  of  a  fourth  grade,  after  eighteen  years'  experience  of  Uiree,  is  a 
strong  testimonial  in  favor  of  the  hurger  number.  On  the  general 
matter  of  classification,  the  Beport  thus  speaks : 

**  The  principle  of  the  diyision  of  labor  holds  good  in  schools,  as  in 
mechanical  industry.  Undoubtedly,  the  necessity  of  a  wider  classifica- 
tion will  show  itself  more  plainly,  the  more  vigor,  life  and  method  are 
imparted  to  our  schools.  What  a  sdiool  B3rstem  requires,  is,  that  it 
should  be  systematic ;  that  each  grade,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
be  distinctly  marked,  and  afford  a  thorough  preparation  for  each  ad- 
Tanced  grade.  On  no  subject  can  the  public  better  employ  their  highest 
wisdom,  than  in  maturing  the  most  perfect  method  in  this  regard,  com- 
bining unity  of  plan  with  the  highesl^  possible  exactness  in  the  successiye 
steps  of  its  development.  The  difierenoe  between  a  perfect  and  imper- 
fect system,  is  often  the  difibrence  between  order  and  confusion." 

Irregular  attendance^  and  its  remedy. —  In  a  former  number  of  this 
Journal  the  subject  of  compuUory  attendance  was  alluded  to,  and  the 
ground  taken,  that  those  who  pay  taxes  have  a  right  to  require  that  the 
end  shall  be  secured.  If  those  children  who  receive  no  instruction  at 
home,  are  not  kept  at  school,  the  great  object  of  free  sdiools  is  lost. 

Says  this  Seport :  —  '*  Near  onefourth  of  the  educational  outlay  of 
the  city  is  utterly  lost,  by  the  neglect  of  attendance  by  such  as  are 
actually  entered  upon  the  school  record,  and  are  bound  by  its  regula- 
tions. Is  it  not  imperatively  demanded  by  the  public  good,  that  a 
remedy  for  this  evil  should  be  effectively  applied  ? 

"  Happily,  aremedy^  in  part,  has  been  attempted  by  the  eity  authori- 
ttes.  A  cily  ordinance  to  this  effect  has  just  received  the  approbation 
c^  the  judicial  authorities :  It  unposes  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  or  imprisonment,  not  only  in  cases  of  acknowledged  truancy, 
but  on  every  child,  '  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  yean,  who 
shall  not  attend  school,  and  not  be  engaged  in  any  regular  and  lawful 
oecnpation.' 

'*  No  obstacle  to  the  success  of  our  schools  will  .compare  with  this  of 
imgular  attendance.  The  neglect  of  school  education  opens  wide  the 
avenues  of  temptation  to  every  species  of  vice  and  juvenile  profligacy, 
especially  in  a  populous  city.  Every  consideration  of  humanity  and 
the  public  good  requires,  therefore,  that  the  entire  youth  of  our  city 
should,  as  fiv  as  possible,  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  an  enlight* 
e&ed  school  training.  If  this  cannot  be  efllected  without  compulsory 
laws,  (and  all  experience  now  proves  it  can  not,)  let  the  law  be  execu- 
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ted ;  let  the  children  of  neglect  find  protection  in  the  nmnioipal  antho- 
rity  which  owes  to  ihem  its  Wfttch  and  care.  This  is  demanded  by  the 
public  welfare.  In  the  words  of  a  distinguished  American,  '  A  man 
WHO  CANNOT  READ,  let  US  remember,  is  a  being  not  oontem^ated  by 
the  genius  of  our  instittltions.'  " 

Internal  candttum  of  the  SchooU,  —  The  remarks  under  this  head 
are  pertinent  and  sagacious.  Indeed,  the  whole  Report  indicates,  in 
our  judgment,  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  school  system,  and 
an  unusual  clearness  of  apprehension  with  regard  to  its  excellencies  and 
defects.  We  iqppend  a  few  paragraphs,  embodying,  in  brief  compass, 
most  important  truths.  ' '  The  teacher  who  best  wakens  mind,  and  inspires 
and  educes  active,  intelligent,  earnest  thought  in  his  scholars,  most  fuHy 
realises  the  great  idea  of  an  educator.  And  the  teacher  who  is  incom- 
petent to  eflfoct  this,  is  misplaced  in  the  charge  of  the  young  and  plastic 
elements  of  society.  The  diiSerenoe  between  good  and  poor  teaching, 
in  this  respect,  is  world-wide :  it  is  the  difference,  in  a  school,  between 
liyeliness  and  stupidity,  dieerful  study  and  reluctant,  obedience  and 
insubordination,  /good  attendance  and  truancy. 

''The  most  prominent  defe(st-r— pervading,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
nearly  all  the  schools  of  every  grade  —  was  the  neglect  <^  elementary 
instruction,  particularly  in  reading  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vocal 
organs.  No  well-oonducted  school,  at  the  present  -  day,  can  overlook 
this. 

*'  A  second  deficiency,  devdoped  by  the  visits  of  the  Committee,  was 
found  in  oral  teaching  and  ittuetration.  No  truer  test  of  enlightened 
teaching  exists  than  this.  In  all  schools  it  is  requisite.  In  sdiools  for 
young  childi^n,  it  is  the  prime  thing.  The  Oommittee  could  name 
some  beautiful  examples,  found  in  our  Primaries  and  Intermediates,  of 
successful  oral  teaching. 

"  No  diffiarence  among  these  schools  (the  Primaries)  was  more 
marked,  than  as  regards  the  life  and  interest  of  the  school.  For  this 
the  teacher  must  be  held  respcmsible.  The  intelligent,  ingenious  and 
devoted  teacher,  can  never  fiul  of  making  study  attractive,  and  awaken- 
ing that  vivacity  and  enthusiasm  so  delightfol  in  a  school  of  young 
children.  To  aid  this  object,  nothing  is  to  be  more  scrupulously  avoided 
than  a  dull  and  lifeless  routine.  Variety  of  exercise  and  the  firequent 
resort  to  oral  teaching,  should  never  be  dispensed  with.  The  teacher 
must  herself  be  progressive,  seeking  out  the  best  modes  of  teaching, 
enlarging  her  ideal  of  her  noble  art,  and  kindling  a  deeper  love  and  a 
pure^  enthusiasm  in  its  prosecution." 
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Wants  of  the  Schooh, — We  quote  two  or  tliree  of  these,  appBcable 
to  many  other  cities  and  towns  as  well  as  Lowell,  and  because  of  the 
excellence  of  the  suggestions  which  acjpo^ipany  them. 

"  The  first  and  most  desirable  object  is,  a  more  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic classification,  not  only  of  the  studies  in  each  grade  of  the 
schools,  but  in  each  doss  of  every  grade.  Such  a  classification,  dis- 
tinctly defined  and  carefully  watched,  can  alone  give  thoroughness  and 
completeness  to  our  system ;  whose  aim  should  be,  to  afford  the  most 
perfect  education  possible,  each  step  in  the  entire  course  being  prelimi- 
nary and  preparatoiy  to  the  next.  On  no  one  point,  do  the  life  and 
vigor  of  a  school  system  more  depend  than  on  this. 

"  Another  want  is,  of  a  more  general  &nd  strict  attention  to  wxU 
teaching,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  accompany  the  class  lessons.  The 
text-book  is  but  a  manual — not  the  Teacker,  nor  to  hold  the  teacher's 
place. 

"  A  thkd  want  of  our  schools  is,  a  careful  vigilance  m  the  sehction 
of  the  best  teachers.  Says  the  last  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Edn- 
cadon :  '  Nearly  all  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  present  condition  of 
die  schools  will  diminish,  and  finally  almost  disappear,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  highly  qualified  teachers.'  The  teacher  is  made  for  the  school, 
not  the  8<^ool  for  the  teacher.  If  the  public  or  the  individual  must 
Bufier,  the  alternative  (^an  not  be  a  doubtful  one.  Not  more  true  is  the 
ancient  proverb  of  Israel :  '  as  is  the  mother,  so  is  her  daughter,'  than 
IB  the  dictate  of  modem  experience:  *as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the 
school' " 

The  Report  also  alludes  to  the  "  importance  of  durahiUty  in  the 
Committee,  or  Board  rf  Education.  To  change  them  every  year  or 
two  implies  either  a  want  of  wisdom  in  the  public  selection,  or  ineffi- 
dffiicy  in  the  Committee,  or  both."  In  most  of  the  towns  of  Ohio  these 
officers  are  elected  fbr  three  years ;  and  if  they  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications,  they  will  discharge  their  duties  with  much  more  efficiency 
the  eecond  term  than  the  first. 

Thore  has  been  remarkable  permanency  in  tiie  teachers  of  their 
Grammar  Schools  at  Lo?relL  There  are  ten  of  these  schools,  two  of 
which  have  been  organized  within  three  years.  In  the  others,  one 
teaeher  remained  at  the  same  post  18  years ;  another,  14 ;  two,  10 
each,  and  so  on — seven  of  them  averaging  tea  years  eadi. 

I.  w.  A. 

Haxisita  CoLLWi,  April,  1852. 


^ 
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For  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Edacation. 

:^{njHiral  (gJinratintt  •  rf  /raaliJ. 


It  was  a  remark  of  Br.  Spurzheim,  that  the  pby^cal  education  of 
woman  is  of  more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  than  that  of 
man. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  all  will  agree,  that  a  proper  development  of  woman's  phys- 
ical powers  should  attend  that  of  the  intellectual  and  the  moral.  In- 
deed, it  has  become  a  topic  of  common  remark,  as  well  as  of  regret,  that 
while  the  mental  faculties  of  females  are  subjected  to  a  wise  and  salutaiy 
discipline,  their  physical  tndning  is  sadly  neglected. 

That  this  is  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance  is  sufficijdntly 
evident  from  the  &ct,  that  woman's  happiness  and  usefdness  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  proportioned  to  the  health  she  enjoys,  and  that  all  other 
qualifications  will  be  of  comparatively  little  avail  if  this  precious  boon 
is  denied  her.  It  should  then  be  a  matter  of  special  attention  with 
parents  and  educators,  to  secure  to  the  daughters  of  our  land  the  neat- 
est degree  of  energy,  self-control  and  enjoyment,  to  be  derived  from  an 
early  and  judicious  regard  to  the  demands  of  their  physical  constitution. 
Occupying,  as  woman  does,  a  higher  position  as  respects  moral  influenoe 
in  our  own  than  in  any  other  couoftry,  and  to  which  is  justly  asoribed 
our  singular  and  growing  strength  as  a  people,  it  is  a  matter  of  primary 
interest  not  only  to  her,  but  to  society  in  general,  that  her  education, 
in  all  respects,  should  be  such  as  shall  be  adapted  to  the  maintenanoe 
of  her  present  exalted  rank.  - 

Whether  this  end  will  be  gained,  unless  the  popular  system  of  female 
education  is  materially  modified,  admits  of  serious  doubts.  Nor  are 
these  doubts  removed,  but  rather  strengthened  and  confirmed;  by  a 
comparison  of  the  women  of  this  day  with  those  of  a  few  generations 
past.  The  condition  of  the  latter,  both  in  earlier  and  maturer  life,  was 
widely  diverse  from  that  of  the  former.  The  privations  with  which  they 
were  more  or  less  familiar,  taught  them  self-reliance  and  contentment, 
under  subsequent  and  more  propitious  circumstances ;  the  free  air  they 
breathed  purified  the  vital  current,  imparting  health  and  animation  of 
spirits,  while  the  pure  water  they  drank  satisfied  their  thirst  without 
vitiating  the  taste.  Reared  amid  such  influences,  they  were  strangers 
to  those  fashionable  maladies  which  modem  refinement  has  induced ; 
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ihej  were  comptnioiW  irorthy  of  the  patriota  of  the  Betelutioii.  Trae, 
tkeir  opportuBitiea  of  studj  were  limited ;  but  a  defieiencj  of  books  wtt, 
in  a  good  measure,  compensated  bj  a  freer  ezereiie  of  jadgnrent  and 
raileetioii,  and  bj  a  oloeer  obserration.of  nature  and  of  mankind. 

That  tiie  females  of  the  present  day  are  in&iior  to  their  predeeiessoiB  * 
in  pbint  of  strengdi  and  health,  the  elemenb  ot  bngevitj,  and  fast  de^ 
teriorating.  in  those  qnalities  whioh  gave  them  enragy  and  oharacter,  is 
a  fact»  it  is  beliered,  generally  acknowledged.  Nor  is  this  in  any 
d^;ree  surprising.  For  while  the  brother  is  permitted  to  engage  in  all 
the  inTigorating  pastimes  which  his  nature  and  inclination  demand,  the 
sister  is  habitually  admonished  for  indulging  in  those  healthful  amnse- 
ments  to  which  her  disposition  leads  her^  She  is  taught,  that  all  those 
natural  impulses  arising  from  exuberance  of  spirits  and  the  joyous 
hilaritj  of  youth,  are  rude,  boisterous,  or  at  least  ungenUel,  and  should 
therefore  be  repressed.  If  she  goes  forth  to  breathe  ihe  fresh  and  pnre 
tea  of  bearen,  she  must  walk  with  a  measured  ^ep  and  with  the  gravity 
of  a  funeral  procession.  Should  her  instructor  permit  her  to  trundle 
her  hoop —  to  exercise  her  lungs  beyond  what  is  regarded  as  the  stand- 
ard of  propriety — the  fashionable  mother  interferes^  px^testing  that  her 
dioghtCT  k  bewmiing  rude  and  unlaay-like. 

Nor  is  this  all.  At  a  time  when  most  capable  of  profiting  by  instruc- 
tion, and  when,  in  seatons  of  relaxation,  she  should  be  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  mountains,  the  hills  and  the  meadows,  in  order  to  impart 
the  glow  of  health  to  her  cheek,  cheerf\iiness  tod  animation  to  her 
spirits,  tenacity  to  her  memory,  ylgbr  to  her  intellect,  and  strength  to  * 
h^  muscular  system,  the  daughter,  now  a  young  lady^  is  ushered 
into  society.  A  scene  of  amusements  usually  follows  this  important 
etent.  Late  hours,  late  suppers,  stimulants  and  excitement,  drive  sl^p 
from  her  piUow.  Weary  and  disordered,  bothin  mind  and  body,  she  ' 
rises,  not  to  useful  employments,  but  to  await,  through  the  languid  and 
unprofitable  hours  of  the  day,  the  return  of  the  evening  to  bring  a  re- 
newal of  fesdvity  and  pleasure. 

A  few  years  thus  passed,  introduce  her  to  the  cares  and  duties  of 
domestic  life.  Destitute  of  setf>reliance  and  self-control,  ignorant  of  her 
own  powers  and  capabilities,  with  a  constitution  impahred  and  mental 
energies  misdirected,  it  is  not  'strange  if  die  fails  to  meet  the  stem 
realities  of  life,  and  sinks  to  an  untimely  grave  ! 

Would  mothers-— when  they  visit  the  burial  place  of  the  dead  and ' 
read,  in  the  marble  inscriptions,  the  age  of  those  who  died  at  a  pe^od 
of  life  when,  by  a  judicious  training,  they  might  have  be^n  the  center 
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and  j6y  of  the  domesiiio  oirole — but  r^/eot  tbat  &  jnutokeii  pride,  or 
poflsiblj  w  tinooiiBeiottB  ignoraQO&^of  the  laws  cif  health  a&d  of  life,  a^ 
hafltening  their  own  much  Wed  ooee  to  a  like  preuMtace  end — then 
might  those  to  whom  their  education  i&  entrosted,  indulge  the  pleagmg 
hope,  that  these  now  young  and  beautiful  daughters  will  be  restrained 
from  a  ooUrse  of  fiishionafale  fSoUi^a*  wlule,  through  the  plastio  influence 
of  education — phyiiealt  intellectual,  morale— the j  shall  became  aa 
''comer  stones,  polished  after  the  aimilitude  of  a  palaoe." 

E.   H. 

Olbtxlani),  April,  1852. 


The  bill  for  the  re-organization  of  the  School  System,  mtroduced  by 
Mr.  H.  Bice,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  in  the  Senate, 
win  not  be  acted  upon  till  the  adjourned  session :  meanwhile  it  is  hoped 
that  eveiy  friend  of  Education  will  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  provisions.     The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  its  leading  features : 

1.  A  State  Superintendent,  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  the  April 
ejection,  to  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  and  to  reoeiye  a  salary  equal  to 
that  of  a  Supreme  Judge.  .  He  is  tp  have  his  office  at  th^  Capital,  is  to 
visit  aimually  and  spend  at  least  ten  days  in  each  of  the  nine  Judicial 
Districts ;  to  deliver  lectures  ofi  the  subject  of  education,  encourage 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  confer  with  sdhod  officers;  to  superintond 
the  purchase  of  School  Libraries  and  apparatus,  and  of  Webster's  Die* 
tionary ;  to  make  an  annual  Report;  and  to  be  Prendent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

2.  A  State  Board  of  Education,  to  consist  of  the  Auditor  of  State, 
the  Attorney  G-eneral,  and  the  State  Superintendent,  ex  officio,  and  two 
other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  tbe  consent  of  the 
Sepate ;  who  are  to  meet  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
to  consult  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  schools  and  the  school  system; 
and  to  receive  $3  per  day,  during  a  session  not  exceeding  ten  days, 
and  $3  for  eveiy  twenty-five  miles'  travel. 

3.  It  abolishes  the  present  School  District  System,  and  provides  for 
the  election  of  three  Directors,  who,  with  the  Township  Clerk,  consti- 
tute Ihe  Township  Board  of  School  Directors;  whp  are  to  be  a  corporate 
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body;  and  to  hold  moniUj  meetings;  to  haye  the  entire  ofaarge  of 
the  Behoob ;  to  elaatafy  them  properly ;  to  establish  Primary,  Qrammar 
and  High  Sdiools,  koated  so  as  best  to  aocommodate  all  the  youth ;  to 
keate  and  build  the  necessary  sdMxd  houses;  to  employ  all  the  Teaeb- 
"*  evs ;  to  seeore  a  suitable  place  for  the  l^ownship  School  Library,  and 
aj^int  the  Librarian. 

LiODrparated  towns  or  cities,  whose  sdiools  are  organised  under  the 
Akron  law,  the  Union  School  law  of  1849,  or  any  special  lair,  are  ro* 
quired  to  make  the  same  reports  as  Township  Boards,Lbnt  are  still  to 
be  goyemed  by  their  respectiye  laws,  unless  the  inhabitants  decide  by 
a  yote  to  adopt  this  lai^. 

4.  Each  Township  Board,  and  eyety  Board  of  Education,  is  to  send 
one  of  its  number  as  a  delegate  to  a  County  School  Oonyention,  to  be 
att^ded  annually,  on .  the  second  Monday  in  April,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  County  Superintendent  and  three  School  Examiners,  who, 
together,  shall  constitute  the  Coun^  Board  of  Examincnrs ;  who  are  to 
hold  their  offices  for  three  years,  and  to  receiye  $1.50  per  day  when 
employed  in  the  discharge  oi  their  respectiye  duties. 

The  duties  and  the  ccmipens^tion  of  the  Bzaainers  are  the  same  as 
under  the  present  law. 

The  County  Superintendent  is  to  be  President  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. He  mcijf  examine  Teachers  without  their  presence ;  he  is  to 
visit  annually,  and  spend  at  least  four  days  .in,  eyeiy  township,  and 
yimt  as  many  of  the  schools  in  each  as  possible;  to  confer  with,  and 
giye  adyioe  to  School  offices,  to  see  that  they  make  correct  reports, 
and,  finom  their  reports,  to  prepare  a  condensed  report  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent; to  encourage  the  establishment,  and  make  all  the  neces- 
saiy  arrangements,  for  the  sessions  of  a  Teachers'  Listitute;  and  to 
reeeiye  for  his  services  $1.50  per  day. 

5.  The  State  School  Fund  is  to.  be  $500,000,  to  accrue  from  sources 
ainnlar  to  those  from  which  the  present  frmd  is  derived.  The  County 
Conunisaioners  are  to  levy  a  county  tax,  of  not  less  than  one  Qiill  on 
Hbe  dollar,  on  all  the  taxable  property,  (except  in  Cincinnati,)  which 
18  to  be  assessed  and  collected  as  other  county  taxes ;  and  Township 
Boards  ni^y  report  to  the  County  Auditor  the  additional  tax  required 
in  their  req;>ective  townships,  in  order  to  sustain  the  schools  at  least  nine 
months  in  &e  year,  (provided  it  does  not  exceed  four  nulls  on  the  dol- 
kr) ;  and  the  same  shall  be  levied  by  the  Auditor,  and  collected  by 
the  County  Treasurer. 

6.  It  provides  for  establishing  separate  sehoc^  for  colored  children, 
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wherever  twiuty  or  moro  are  so  situated  as  to  attend  .the  same  school ; 
otherwise  they  are- to  he  admitted  to  the  opupon  8ehooUi,.wiih  the  per* 
mission  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  town  or  district 

7.  Its  nohlest  fi9«tare  is,  the  schools  are  to  bci  ybsb.  For  nine 
months  in  the  year,  every  eUId  in  the  State  may  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  a  puUio  school. 

,    J,  •  ♦ 

Altogether,  it  is  one, of  the  best  and  most  liberal  systems  which  has 
ever  been  pii^posed  in  thia  or  any  other  State.  It  is  an  honor  to  it& 
author,  and  will  be  so  regarded  long  i^r  ^y  merely  political  popn^ 
larity  will  be  forgotten.  No  doubt  some  of  iti^  provisions  will  meet 
opposiiion :  some  of  them  w^  should  .be  glad  to  see  modified.  But  of 
this  we  may  speak  hereafter.  a.  i>.  l. 


■  •«■•»  * 


FBOnSSlDVAXK 


Thb  attention  of  Teachers,  especially  the  Union  School  Teachers  6f 
the  State,  is  invited  to  the  plan  of  having  a  course  of  Lectures  upon  the 
Natural  Sciences,  given  at  some  convenient  point  in  the  State,  during 
the  ensuing  summer.  Will  not  something  like  the  following  outline  be 
beneficial  and  practicable,  &r  the  Teachers  of  Ohio,  at  the  present  time  f 
That  a  course  of  Lectures  fox  four  toeehi  be  arranged,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  should  be  embraced  in  it:  Ist.  Geology;  2d.  Chemistry; 
8d.  Botany;  4th.  Natural  Philosophy;  6th.  Elocution;  6th.  Physical 
Goography.  Astronomy,  Human  Physiology^  or  Comparative  Physi- 
ology, might  be  substituted  for  one  or  more  of  the  above  named  sub- 
jects. Let  thcare  be  tix  Lectures  given  each  day,  of  about  fifty  minutes 
each,  an4  by  six  dififerent  men,  the  best  Lecturers  thcU  can  be  secured 
in  the  United  States,  Let  each  Teacher  who '  attends,  be  at  liberty  to 
take  the  tickets  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  Lecturers,  as  he  may  prefer 
-*allbwing  those  who  wish  to  give  exclusive  httention  to  any  one 
department  to  do  so,  if  they  choose.  Let  there  be  also  regular  or  occa- 
sional addresses  to  the  Teachers  in  the  evening,  of  a  professional  or 
Uterary  character — more  especially  of  a  professional — and  let  there  be 
such  general  discussions  on  the  subject  of  generaf  Education  in  our 
State,  and  the  business  of  Teaching,  as  seema  to  be  urgently  demanded 
at  the  present  time. 
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The  aboTS  msy  fluffioe  for  a  mere  outline  of  the  plan.  It  is  1)elieyed 
by  those  who  hare  made  some  estimates  upon  iihe  e^nse  of  it,  that  it 
can  he  anstaiiied.  It  is  belieyed'  that  th^re  Ktejlfly  TedJchers  in  Ohio 
— and  Teachers  of  other  States  should  be  cordially  inrited  to  join  us--^ 
irho  are  now  connected,  <»r  expect  to  be  coitnected  wilh  Union  Schools, 
who  would  gladly  attend  such  a  course ;  and  with  tiie  certainty  that 
fifty  Teachers  would  so  attend,  the  whole  plan  becomes  at  dnc^e  practi- 
oable.  T^vnty-five  dollars  would  probably  pay  the  entire  expense  to 
Oaeh  Teacher;  and  we  feel  confident  that  many  of  our  best  Teachers 
would  deyote  their  sununer  vacation  te  this  purpose, '  rather  than  to  a 
journey  for  pleasure  or  recreation,  that  ^uld  cost  as  much  or  more 
money.  The  following  are  some  of  the  obvious  advantages  Of  such  a 
eoaise  of  Leetures ! 

First :  Tbere  are  in  our  State  a  large  number  of  young*  men,  now  or 
fiooD  expecting  to  be  connected  witii  Union  Schools,  who  have  never  had 
Ae  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course  of  instruction.  Many  of  them  are 
men  of  talent,  energy,  seal  and  moral  worth,  and  are,  or  may  be,  capa- 
ble of  doing  great  service  as  Teachers.  They  need  a  more  extended 
acquaintance  with  the  Sciences ;  they  cannot  afford  the  time  and  ex- 
pense for  a  college  course.  One,  two  or  three  such  courses  as  here 
pn9K)aed,  would  answer  to  a  great  extent  as  a  substitute. 

Second :  There  are  connected  with  these  schools  many  college  gradu- 
ates who  are  not  as  fiuniliar  as  they  should  be,  and  as  they  desire  to  be, 
with  the  Natural  Sciences.  This  course  would  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  improve  their  acquaintance  with  these  departments  of  knowledge. 

Third :  In  all  of  these  schools,  Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
will  be  much  more  in  demand  for  some  time  to  come  than  the  Anciei^t 
or  Modem  Languages.  Probably  seven-eighths — ^perhaps  morfd—of 
thoee  who  attend  our  public  schools,  expect  to  leave,  and  do  leave, 
school  very  young — say  at  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Is 
it  not  better,  therefore,  for  those  who  go  thus  young  to  mechanical  em- 
ployments, and  to  active  business  pursuite.  to  have  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  etc., 
after  proper  elementaiy  training  in  the  common  branches,  than  to  have 
one,  two  or  tiuee  years  of  study  of  Latin  and  Gheek  ?  If  so,  let  all  of 
our  Teachers  be  preyed,  not  merely  "  to  hear  d  class  recite^^*  but  to 
awaken  an  enthusiasm  in  each  of  the  departments  of  Natural  Science. 

Fourth :  The  great  interests  of  general  education  in  Ohio,  require  a 
fun  and  fiurunderstanding,  among  all  the  Teachers,  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  labor  to  be  done,  and  the  most  perfect  harmony,  cordiality 
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and  (XM^eration  in  tlie  meaiui  employed,  for  giTing  to  our  |;reai  State 
a  school  syetem  and  Pvblio  Schools  that  shall  rank  first  innsefulDeas, ^ 
iii8t  in  honor,  and  first  in  the  affection  of  her  ckkens,  among  all  har 
eziating  free  institntb^s.  Let  fifty  or  (me  hundred  of  the  best  Teachem 
in  Ohio  meet  together  for  one  month,  form  acquaintances,  compare 
yiewB,  discuss  measures,  and,  more  still,  unite  upon  the  b^  plans  for 
carrying  forward  the  veiy  best  measures,  simultaneously,  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  we  think  it  safe  to  predict  that  the  impulse — the  mamenr 
turn — ^wbich  might  thereby  be  given  to  the  Common  School  cause,  would 
be  felt  for  a  quajltxr  ov  a  oxntubt  to  coms. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  Exeoutiye  Commit- 
tee of  our  State  Teachers'  Association  haye  this  whole  subject  und^ 
ponsideration,  and  that  they  aire  now  taking  the  preliminaiy  steps  ftr 
securing  this  object,  but  are  not  yet  prepared  to  announce  that  the 
course  will  positiyely  be  giTen.  Should  they  be  successful  in  securing 
Lecturers  and  in  making  other  arrangements,  their  announcemei^ts  may 
be  expected  in  the  June  number  of  the  Journal.  tf .  f.  o. 

Sanduset  Crrr,  May,  1852. 


No.  L 

PsAR  Frusni)  :  At  your  solicitation,  and  agreeably  to  my  promise, 
I  now  seat  myself  to  offer  you  a  few  hints  and  suggestions  relative  to 
the  organization  and  general  management  of  schools,  such  at  least  as 
my  experience  will  enable  me  to  give  you.  I  shall  do  so  the  more 
freely,  in  consideration  that  you  are  young  and  inexperienced  in  the 
business  of  teaching,  and  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  school 
room  and  feel  anxious  to  do  well.  I  will  undertake  to  predict  that  you 
wiU  do  well.  The  very  fact  that  you  are  solicitous  about  the  matter, 
leads  me  to  think  so :  for  I  have  seldom  known  an  anxious  and  solicit- 
ous  teacher  to  fail. 

Li  the  first  place,  let  me  advise  you  to  establish  order ^  and  a  <y«<em 
of  things,  at  the  outset.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  any  thing  untQ  you 
have  it;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  successful  teaching  where  order  does 
not  prevail.  I  would  not  make  a  long  parade  of  rules,  as  some  do, 
laying  them  down  with  the  tone  and  air  of  '*  one  having  authority," 
hinting  occasionally  of  physical  force,  and  perhaps  dii^laying  the  tm- 
plements  before  the  school. 
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A  few  plain  regulatioBB  only  are  needed,  sach  as  would  at  once 
ooDunend  ihemaelTes  to  the  good  sense  of  eveiy  Bcholar.  A  strict  ad- 
herence to  these,  howeyer,  should  at  all  times  be  insisted  upon.  Not 
a  single  instance  of  the  infraction  of  a  rule  ahonld  be  sufibred  to  pass. 
Here  is  the  point  where  teachers  jpften  &il  in  school  government.  They 
do  not  appear  to  realiKe  the  inip(»rtanee  of  prompt  and  effident  oorrec< 
tion  in  the  iSiBt  cases  of  transgression;  tfiey  imagine  that  a  little 
mdolgeaoe  at  first  will  do  no  harm,  little  dreaming  that  saA  a  course 
is  prejudicial  to  ^  eofiircement  of  rales  thereafter.  .  See  to  it,  then, 
that  yon  do  not  come  short  here. 

Tou  mnst  not  £tdl  to.  watch  yaurtdf,  that  yon  do  not  ^  into  careless 
habitB  and  allow  the  pllms  that  yon  have  deyised  for  the  syMematic  order 
ui  things  abont  yon,  to  fdl  into  neglect.  Gerern  yourself  This,  after 
all,  18  the  grand  secret  of  saeoess  in  managing  a  school  well.  The.  mere 
preaerving  order  among  your  scholars,  will  give  you  bnt  little  trouble 
after  yon  have  brought  yonrself  under  a  proper  discipline,  and  can  keep 
other  things  in  order  about  you.  But  to  be  uniformly  firm. and  punc- 
tual, to  be  oenstant  and  persevering  at  all  times  and  in  all  things  -^  in 
little  things  as  well  as  in  great  things — will  coat  you  no  small  eSoxi,  I 
know  quite  well  from  experience ;  and  here  J.  will  remark,  that  I  regakd 
dkis  tiie  most  diffieult  part  of  sdiool  teaching,  so  eoiy  is  it  for  the  tea^Mr 
to  slip  along,  "just  for  this  once,''  particularly  when  he  is  in  a  fauny 
or  foels  a  little  tured,  and  not  come  exactly  up  to  the  mark^ 

If  you  are  not  always  precise  about  the  time  of  dpening  your  schopl; 
if  you  are  irregular  about  your  recesses — sometimes  allowing  them  eaz^ 
lier  and  tometimes  later^HMMnetimes  giving  fir%  minutes  and  at  other 
times  thirty;  if  your  daily  order  of  exercises  is  no  onler  at  aU,  ^ow 
postponing  a  lesson  for  want  of  time,  and  again  doing  the  same  thing^  to 
suit  the  wishes  of  idle  seholan ;  depend  upon  it  you  will  have  confusion 
enough,  and  aocon^plish  nothing  as  you  should. 

After  dasN^ring  your  sohdars,  I  should  advise  you  to  estaUish  ah 
ord«r  of  daily  exeraises,  to  be  permanent^  asngning  a  particular  hour  to 
each  exennse,  and  also  a  definite  number  of  minutes. 

Every  recitatioii  should  take  place  at  stated  times,  and  the  sdaolar 
should  look  forward  to  it  as  a  thmg  of  course,  that  knows  no  change. 
When  I  visit  a  school  and  hear  the  teacher  inquire  if  such  and  such 
ehsses  are  prepared  to  recite ;  or  say,  *'  I  will  hear  your  lesson  after 
recess,"  or  "  I  shaD  be  obliged  to  defor  your  lesson  until  morning,'*  I 
can  not  avoid  forming  an  nnfovorable  opnion  of  the  teacher,  and  feehag 
sciTy  for  the  habits  the  pupils  are  contracting.  a.  f . 

Clivblaki),  April,  1852. 
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Tot  the  Ohio  Jonmal  of  Education. 

%flBialtitgt  %  fitst  Etitntsib.  of  t^  €tai^tr. 

Tbxbb  M  a  prerailkg  impreesion  tba^  knowledge  leoeiyes  altogether 
too  ornch  importanoe,  in  our  estimate  of  the  qualificadons  of  the  teacher. 
And  hence  it  is  rare  that  weJ&id  enr  writers  and  speakers  onedno^ 
ticMial  topics,  urging  instnictors  to  make  greater  attainments  in  knowl- 
edge, without  at  the  same  time  warning  them  against  getting  too  mudi 
of  it,  or  getting  it  at  the  expense  of  other  ihings.  Even  when  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  especial  sabject  of  remark,  we  meet  a 
caveat  in  every  paragraph,  and  often  in  evezy  sentence.  A  statement 
is  made,  in  itself  strong  and'  to  the  point,  and  which  would  leave  tbe 
light  impressiott  upon  the  reader,  were  it  not  for  the  sudden  intruskm 
of  tiiat  monosyllabic  conjunetion,  whose  business  it  had  always  been  to 

piok  flaws  in  charaotier.    "  Knowledge  is  a  very  good  thing,  but ." 

ITes,  wiy  good,  but  Suppose  a  man  to  be  making  a^  politioal 

speech,  to  induce  men  to  vote  for  his  party  candidate,  and  he  should 
interpose  a  '*  but"  after  every  eulogistie  phrase.^  "  A  rery  homest  man 

is  our  candidate^  but I  cannot  say  he  is  quite  as  much  so  as  hS9 

opponent.  A  remarkaUy  peaceable  man,  but—,  to  be  sure,  he  is 
always  in  trouble  with  his  nearest  neighbors.^'  This  is  a  spedmen  of 
the  mode  in  which  knowledge  is  often  urged  upon  the  teacher,  and  the 
result  is  about  what  might  be  expected.  My  own  opinion  is,-  that  this 
is  ihe^rt^  requisite  in  importance,  and  the  one  ipost  overlooked* 

When  I  say  that  knowledge  is  the  first  requisite  in  the  teacher,  I 
mean  of  course  a  knowledge  of  the  subjeets  tobe  taught  in  his  partieo- 
lar  school.  A  man  profoundly  versed  in  Hebrew  and  Ghreek,  would 
have  knowledge,  but  not  the  kind  requisite  to  instruct  a  class  in  the 
Theory  and  Praodce  of  Medicine.  And  so  the  man  whose  knowledge 
(tf  anatomy  was  unsurpassed,  might  make  a  sorry  figure  in  the  chair  ct 
a  Professor  in  a  Theological  Seminary.  If  the  ehief  studies  of  a  school 
are  Arithmetic^  Grammar  and  Geography,  the  instructor  of  that  school 
must  poss^  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  these  branches,  or  be  cannot  do 
justice  to  that  school.  ''  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  tuft- 
olean?"  If  the  teacher  does  not  possess  the  knowledge  which  the 
pupil  needs,  how  can  he  communicate  it  ?  Some  branches,  ^or  parts  of 
every  study,  the  majority  of  a  class  will  get  for  themselves  from  the 
book — yet  the  most  diffictdt  points  must  be  explained  to  all,  and  the 
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eajsier  ones  to  some.  If  the  teacber  can  not  oxplaln  them,  he  ia  unfit  fioar 
his  pla(%,  no  matter  what  hia  other  qoalificationa  are.  Those  are  all 
accessory  t  this  is  the.  principal. 

As  stated  above,  the  prevalent  impnession  seems  to  be  unfavorable  to 
llie  acquisition  of  knowledge -r-^her  qualifications  are  made  to  take 
preoedenee  of  this.  I  believe  the  effect  has  been  unfortunate  on  the 
charaeter  of  toaobers.  I  beUeve  that  one  of  the  greatest  wants  of  our 
aefaools,  isy  more  eaoact^' accurate,  available  knowledge  an  the  part  of 
our  inetructon.  I  am  sorry  to  be  oompelled  to  differ  in  opinion  from 
one  who  baa  done  po  good  service  to  the  cause  of  education  as  the  writer 
of  Uie  following  paragraph,  but  I  know  he  is  a^  anxious  as  myself  that 
right  views  should  be  entertained  upon  all  points  relating  to  the  im- 
prgrement  of  our  schools :  • 

"  Nothing  is  better  established  in  education,  than  the  fiaot,  tfiat  of 
two  instructors,  the  one  possessing  tibe  least  knowledge  of  a  subject,  is 
often  the  one  who  makes  the  best  scholars.  The  fact  is  easily  accounted 
for.  It  is  one  thins  to  regard  a  subject  so  as  to  obtain  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  it  one's  self,  and  quite  a  different  one  to  consider  the  same 
subject  with  reference  to  ooAimunicating  that  knowledge  to  others.  The 
one  embraces  the  acquisition  of  kncr^edge ;  the  other,  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. The  one  requires  'the  te^M^her  to  consider  his  own  mind  and 
thoughts ;  the  other,  the  mental  character,  habitSf  and  thoughts  of  his 
pupils.'* 

The  first  sentence  is  unfortunate.  It  oflEers  a  hontu  to  poor  scholaiv 
flhip ;  it  cheers  up* the  man  who  could  not  get  a  certificate.  .  ''I  Would 
httve  showed  them,"  says  he»  *'  that  I  could  have  made  better  seholan 
than  them  fellows  who  could  answer,  all  the  hard  questions."  How 
much  was  intended  by  it?  *' Nothing  is  better  established."  The 
word  '' often"  is  inserted,  but  the  teacher  who  is  conscious  that  be 
eomes  in  the  category  of  *' least  knowledge,"  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
overlook  it.  Wit^  him,  it  will  be  equivalent  to  stating,  that  the  less 
the  knowledge  the  beHter  die<  teacher.  Nothing  was  fiuiher  from  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  But  theie  stands  the  sentence.  How  ''often" 
does  it  happen?  Half  the  time?T— one  time  in  fDur?  I  believe  it 
happens  very  rarely. 

Admitting  that  it 'is  sometimes  the  case,  that  the  one  having  the  less 
knowledge  is  the  better  teacher,  let  us  notice  the  explanation —  "the 
ftct  is  easily  accounted  for."  "It  is  one  thing  to  regard  a  subject  so 
as  to  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  it  one's  self,  and  quite  a  different  one 
to  consider  the  same  subject  with  reference  to  communicating  that 
knowledge  to  others."     Applied  to  the  fact  which  is  to  be  explained, 
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the  teacher  of  the  "  least  knowledge''  is  the  one  who  has  "  stadied  tbe 
sabject  with  reference  to  communicating  his  knowledge  to  others." 
Here  is-a  difficulty.  .  Is  not  the  first  step  towards  acquisition  of  ahilitj 
to  impart  knowledge,  the  obtaining  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  suljeot 
one's  self?  Can  a  man  communio^ip  clear  ideas  respecting  the  Tariff^ 
who  knbws  nothing  about  it  ?  If  a  teacher  can  oommnnicate  to  me,  $b 
an  ^aminer,  clear  ideas  of  per  centage  or  fractions,  I  know  that  he  has 
the  knowledge,  or  he  could  not  impart  it.  To  acquire  knowledge  is 
one  thing,  and  to  study  the  sabject  with  reference  to  communicating  it 
IS  quite  a  different  one,  says  our  author.  Substitute  adiUioncd  ftr 
different^  and  it  would  express  the  idea  more  eacacily.  To  acquire  for 
file's  self,  is  one  thing ;  to  aoqtiire  so  as  to  be  able  to  impart,  is  a 
higher  thing :  it  embraces  all  the  other,  and  ft  little  more.  Now  what 
propriety  in  saying  of  the  one  who  has  done  more  than  the  other  in  Ae 
way  of  acquisition,  that  he  **  possesses  the  least  knowledge?"  Widi 
all  deference,  I  must  say  that  this  method  of  accounting  for  the  alledged 
fiict,  does  not  aoeount  for  it  at  all. 

How  is  it  to  be  explained,  always  supposing  that  the  alledged  fiict  i^ 
a  real  ^act  ?  Bid  the  teacher  possessing  more  knowledge  fail  because 
of  his  knowledge  ?  Bid  the  one  haying  less  knowledge  succeed  hecaum 
of  his  ignorance  9  Who  beHeyes  it  ?  As  well  might  we  make  it  an 
established  fiict,  that  tall  men  are  better  teachers  than  short  ones,  be- 
cause we  hare  known  such  instances.  Unquestionably,  if  a  teacher, 
with  less  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  than  ano&er,  meete 
with  better  success  in  his  work,  it  is  because  he  possesses  other  qualifi- 
cations which  the  other  lacks  altogether,  or  poaseeseB  in  a  much  leiB 
degree.  And  if  his  knowledge. had  been  equal  to  his  other  requisates, 
his  success  would  have  been  proportionally  increased.  I  repeat,  thrt 
whatever  tends  to  depreciate  the  impcHtance  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  of  study,  tends  greatly  to  keep  down  car  schools*  In 
my  judgment,  precisely  at  this  point  is  our  greatest  deficiency. 

▲N  BXAMnm. 


A  £riend  says  that,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  he  had  a  veiy 
good  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  but  being  engaged  in  active 
l^iness  be  laid  it  on  the  shelf,  and  now,  that  he  needs  it,  he  is  unable 
to  find  it. 


If  I  had  as  many  sons  as  old  Priam,.  I  would  send  them  all  to  the 
public  schools. — Daniel  Webster, 
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USCEILAir^OtTS. 


For  tke  OMp  Jownal  of  Edvctttton. 

1  $isit  to  t|[t  ^i^li  of  SSixtno. 

In  July  of  the  ffanmier  of  1651;J  made  a  long  contomi^ated  fisit  to 
the  pfaUio  sekoob  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  ewrly  establuhment  of 
titeee  Beholds,  the  deep  interest  manifested  in  their  welfare  by  ail  the 
inhabitaiite  (ji  the  city,  and  the  great  care  taken  in  procuring  instnietorB 
of  tbe  best  qnalificatioBS,  have  deservedly  secured  for  than  a  high 
repatatbn  wherever  general  edncati<m  has  reoeiyed  a*proper  diare  of 
paUie  attention.  No  expense  has  been  spared  whioh  oonld  proeore  for 
them  any  superior  meine  for  advancing  the  papils  in  the  various  branehes 
of  knowledge :  no  labor  has  been  withheld  which  promised  to  bestow 
apoQ  the  population  the  elevating  and  invigcnating  influences' of  a  com- 
plete system  of  education.  Her  school  houses  are  far  more  costly  than 
those  erected*  in  any  oth«r  place ;  the  teachers^  as  a  body,  are  more 
fblly  educated,  better  paid,  and  held  in  higher  estimation  than  any 
others  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  the  superintendent,  in  point  of 
salmj  and  pnUio  esteem,  takes  equal  tank  with  the  mayor  of  tiie  city, 
the  highest  officer  of  civil  trosfe.;  and  the  head  masters  belong  to  the  best 
literary  ciieles,  and  that,  too^  in  a  city  whioh  has  produced  some  of  the 
finest  Hteraiy  talent  omr  country  can  boast  of,  and  which  confessedly . 
stands  aft  the  head  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

Boston  is  a  nudn-spring  to  educational  movements ;  it  is  an  Athens 
to  the  clergyman,  and  a  Mecca  to  the  schoolmaster.  If  the  schools  do 
not  floivish  there  and  bring  ibrth  their  most  luscious  and  lusty  fruit,  it 
will  not  be  because  the  dew  of  public  interest  ^and  the  son  of  public 
eonfidenee  do  not  abed  their  selectest  influences  upon  them.  They  are 
Tisited  by  multitudes  every  year,  who  desire  to  obtain,  by  «M«n^  *'  how 
tbe  thing  is  done,"  that  knowledge  of  teaching  which  the  most  perfectly 
daborated  theory  can  never  give.  And,  judging  frotn  my  own  eiperi- 
enoe,  the  teacher  who  intends  to  devote  his  Ufe  to  teaching,  cannot  more 
piefitably  invest  his  slender  capital  than  by  giving  such  a  system  a 
^esengh  examination. 

It  was  Wednesday  morning  of  the  16th  of  July,  when,  notcobook  in 
hand,  I  started  to  visit  the  Quincy  School.  The  school  edifice  is  situa- 
ted on  Tyler  street,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  on  made  land,  where 
a  few  years  ago  rolled  die  waves  of  Boston  Bay,  over  anchorage  deep 
enough  to  float  the  heaviest  ship  of  the  line.  The  building  was  opened 
in  1848,  and  cost  $75,000,  (the  costliest  sohool  builduig  in  the  city.) 
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It  18  four  stories  high,  and  built  of  Gjie  pressed  bridk,  on  a  lot  90  by 
180  foet.  The  ground  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  main  part 
being  80  feet  long  sind  58  feet  iride.  There  are  two  wings,  opening 
front  and  back,  through  which  a  stairoase  rises  from -the  basement  to 
the  atlioy  affording  a  commodious  jBSsage  to  the  school  rooms  on  eadi 
floor.  The  basement  is  appropriated  to  four  furnaces,  Aht  wanning  the 
building  by  heated  idr.  The  first,  second  and  third  stories,  are  sepa- 
rated into  four  school  rooms  each,  each  lighted  by  four  large  windows. 
The  fourth  story  is  finished  into  one  large  hall,  arranged  to  acoommo- 
dato  seven  hundred  pupils,  (boys.)  There  is  a  platform  at  each  end, 
for  the  purposes  of  reading,  declamation,  &c.  -  On  one  platform  stands 
a  piano.  The  attic  is  fitted  up  as  a  Oymnaoimn.  Eadi  of  the  lower 
rooms  accommodates  56  pupils,  each  pupil  having  a  single  desk,  two 
feet  in  length.  Each  school  room  has  a  hock  case,  for  a  portion  of  the 
Hfaraiy  whidi  Mayor  Quiney  generously  presented  to  ihe  schooL  Thdce 
belong  also  to  the  school  a  set  of  Wightman's  Philosophical  Apparfttua, 
two  Globes,  and  two  series  of  Outline  Maps.  Gompoaticm  blackboards 
surround  the  walls  of  every  room.  The  house  is  ventilated  by  Emer- 
son's system  of  ventilation.  Gochituato  water  is  carried  into  the  halh 
for  washing,  eto.  The  desks  axe  varnished,  and  all  the  slates  required 
to  be  covered  with  doth,  to  prevent  any  injmy  to  them.  An  inkstaad 
is  sunk  into  each  desk,  covered  by  a  revolving  metallic  plate.  The 
principal  receives  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum;  the  sulHaaater, 
$1,000  ;  the  usher,  $800 ;  the  lady  assistant  teachers  receiving  smaller 
sums. 

I  entered  this  fine  ^teblishment,  and  was  politely  eonducted  by  one 
of  the  pupils  to  the  grand  hall,  on  the  fourth  floor,  where  Mr.  J.  D. 
Philbrick,  the  Principal,  presided.  After  ezohainging  the  usual  civili- 
ties, and  informing  him  that  I  had  come  from  Ohio  to  pay  a  teacher's 
visit,  he  seated  me  on  one  of  the  platforms,  remarking  that  several 
western  teachers  had  recently  made  professional  calls,  and  that  western 
schools  would  certainly  gain  die  ascendant,  unless  eastern  teachers  be- 
stirred themselves.  I  shrugged  my  shoulders,  as  I  looked  around  upon 
the  ample  accommodations  at  his  command,  and  my  mind  reverted  to 
the  school  houses  of  tiie  West.  I  took  a  seat  by  the  teble,  took  out  my 
book  and  pencil,  and  begging  him  to  excuse  the  formality  of  taking 
notes,  I  determined  *to  dot  down  every  thing  that  promised  to  be  of  use 

afterward* 

The  hall  was  a  spacious  room,  lighted  on  four  sides  by  nzteen  large 
windows,  shaded  by  movable  blinds,  to  adjust  the  amount  of  light.  The 
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boflffing  'was  bo  iigh  tlvit  tiie  yi«w  on  every  flide  was  imobfetracted.  In 
ODe  direetioD,  the  eye  could  sweep  over  the  shij^ing  hi  the  harbor ;  m 
the  other,  oountless  roofe  of  houses  appeared.-  The  breese  eame  i^, 
pure  and  r^reahing,  front  the  bosom  of  the  ooean.  Mr.  Philbrick  is  a 
graduate  of  Dartmonth  CoUege,  N.  jE.  He  is  below  the  medinin  stat* 
uie,  bat  his  frame,  though  not  large,  is  well  knit  and  sinewy.  His 
eonntenance  is  pleasant,  and  framed  with  sandy  hair  and  beard.  He 
wore  a  snoffoolored  frock  coat.  His  gait,  when  walking,  was  easy  and 
unconstrained ;  but  ^ere  was  something  in  the  moticni  and  soupd  of  his 
l^t  shoe,  when  it  stmck  upon  the  floor,  which  gave  pupils  to  under- 
stand, that  trifling  with  the  sdiool  regulations  would  be  a  little  worse 
than  playing  trith  a  hot  stove.  It  was  recess  time  when  I  went  in. 
The  boys  in  the  building  did  not  talk  loud  during  the  recess.  All 
relaxation  and  play  was  carried  on  in  a  small  play-ground  below,  which, 
by  the  way,  consisted  of  a  small  yard  In  the  rear^  shut  in  by  high  walls 
and  paved  with  bricks.  Here  about  five  hundred  boys  were  exercising. ' 
Thdr  play,  however,  was  tame  and  oonstruned,  for  more  than  a  dozen 
monitors  among  them,  watched  every  unruly  outbreak,  and  the  unlucky 
fjtkndeT  was  ordered  by  the  monitor  to  stand  up  by  the  wall  until  the 
recess  was  over.  I  saw  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  who  had  committed  some 
oSenoe,  standing,  with  arms  folded,  watching  the  plays  of  the  other 
boys.  The  monitors  were  little  fellows^  chosen  from  their  mates  |6r 
some  good  qualities,  and  none  dared  to  disobey  them,  for  they. bore  the 
master's  authority.  The  great  number  and  tho  small  space,  rendered 
some  such  rigid  surveillance  necessary.   More  hereafter.  c.  e. 


I 

Tbmperancb  and  Education. — ^It  is  questioned  by  some  whether 
Teachers  have  any  thing  to  d.o  with  Temperance  or  the  Maine  law;  and 
that  too,  at  Institutes,  by  Teachers  themselves.  If  there  yet  remains 
obscurity  in  the  minds  of  any  on  th^s  matter,  a  few  &Gts,  transpiring 
in  the  town  of  Marlboro,  may  have  a  tendency  to  remove  it. 

Ten  years  ago  it  contained  three  groggeries  there,  which  were  well 
aostained ;  but  there  was  no  church,  no  town  house',  no  school  house-*^ 
log  cabins  served  the  purposes  of  all. 

At  this  time  there  is  no  groggeiy,  and  no  place  where  liquor  can  be 
obtained ;  but  there  is  a  Methodist  Church,  a  Town  Hall,  a  Union 
School  house,  and  a  Union  School,  ip.  successful  operation.  The  grog- 
geries were  of  course  discontinued  before  tho  erection  of  any  of  these 
buildings. 
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Though  Ibrlbcvo  is  the  smaUert  pkoe  ib  the  Stete  thtft  has  aittaBptdl 
a  Union  School,  it  oaa  aflbrd,  in  eonaeqiienoe  ot  having  no-groggery  to 
sustain,  to  pay  a  Superintendent  as  large  a  salaiy  as  any  village  or  oity 
m  die  State,  for  the  first  year,  and  doubtless  fiidds  its  alvantage  in  so 
doing.  -  * 


mmb'  pmh. 
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This  number  ecmtuns  the  last  of  the  Addresses  and  Reports,  assigned 
to  us  for  publication  at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  State  Association. 
These  were  aU  carefully  prepared :  they  were  heard  with  interest  when 
delivered,  and  will  be  read  and  referred  to  with  pleasure  iMid  profit  in 
days  and  years  to  come*  We  look  upon  ihem  with  pride,  as  portions 
of  the  Educational  literature  of  the  State. 

Hereafter,  each  issue  may  be  expected  to  contain  a  greater  number 
and  variety  of  articles:  these  will  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads: 

1.  Gbneral  Education, — ^in  our  own  and  other  States. 

2.  Professional, — articles  on  the  Science  and  Arti  of  Teaching. 
8.  SoiiNTunc, — 'including  notices  of  Inrentions  and  Discoveries. 

4.  LitBRABT, — the  oultnre  ot  Taste,  Bellesletttes,  etc. 

5.  MisoslilANbous, — Articles  less  intimat^y  connected  with  Schools 

and  Education^ 

It  will  be  our  aim  to  have  something  under  each  of  these  Depart- 
ments in  every  number  after  the  present.  The  Editors'  Portfolio,  and 
Table  will  also  add  their  quota  of  variety,  and,  we  hope,  of  interest  to 
our  contents.  — • — 

A  distinguished  Professor  in  a  New  England  University,  writes  to 
Mr.  Andrews  as  fellows :  '*  I  have  received  one  or  two  numbers  of  the 
Ohio  Journal  of  Education.  I  like  it :  I  like  the  mode  of  getting  it 
up  :  I  like  the  spirit  of  it :  I  like  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  sustain- 
ing it.  I  send  you  $6,  as  the  best  method  of  showing  you  the  sincerity 
of  what  Isay.^' 

Now  we  could  not  well  find  any  feult  with  such  a  subscriber,  and  the 
worst  we  have  it  in  our  heart  to  wish  ourselves  is,  that  we  had  a  thou- 
sand such.  

An  intelligent  and  devoted  friend  of  Education  in  New  York,  writes : 
*'  We  intend  to  have  a  State  Convention  during  the  coming  summer. 
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for  the  poTpose  of  discoBsing  and  deviAing  means  for  secomg  the  prao- 
tical  adoption  of  the  following  propositions :         • 

"  Fiist :  An  independent  Eduoational  Burean,  as  a  department  of 
Stele. 

'  *  .Seoond :  A  system  <^  thorough  and  enlightened  SnperTision,  either 
bj  County  or  Assembly  Pistriet  Superintendents,  woo  shall  derote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

"  Third :  The  practioal  adoption  <^  the  Free  Bohecd  prinoiple,  in 
trath  as  mm  as  in  name. 

'*  Fourth :  The  encouraeome&t  of  Graded  Union  Schools. 

"  Fiilh :  The  in<»ease  of  Normal  Schools,  with  a  view  to  the  uniy«i>- 
sal  difEiudon  of  their  blessing?,  as  the  most  efficient' means  for  the  proper 
qualification  of  Teachers." 

This  CoDTentkm  will  probaMy  be  attended  in  July  or  August. 

In  a  letter  inclosing  $10,  for  the  Journal,  the  same  ifriend  says : 
"You  may  depend  upon  my. best  efforts  in  support  of  your  enterprise, 
the  snoceas  of  which  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt." 


The  third  annual  examination  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Sanduskj 
City,  commenced  on  the  9th  of  March  and  closed  on  the  12th.    A  ya- 
of  four  weeks  followed. 


The  annual  examination  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Norwalk,  occurred 
during  the  week  ending  March  9th.  These  schools  are  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  D.  F.  Dje  Wou,  one  of  the  most  active  and  competent  Teachers 
intheState. 

The  first  annual  examination  and  exhibition  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Plymouth*  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Chables  S.  Boygx,  oo- 
cured  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  March.  Oentlemen«  who  were  present 
horn  a  neighboring  town,  say  that  the  Union  School  is  the  place  for 
edueatmg  children,  while  the  citiBens  of  the  jdaoe  respond  to  th^  senti- 
ment  by  aoelamation. 

The  Winter  session  of  the  Public  Schools  of  ZanesviUe,  closed  with  a 
publie  examination,  and  an  Exhibition  of  original  compositions  by  the 
pupils  of  the  High  Schools.  Both  are  highly  commended  by  the  city 
papers.  G.  W.  Batdielder,  the  efficient  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  City  Sehools. 


Ur.  ALSXA]n>iB  Staojct^  Teacher  in  the  male  department  of  the 
Publie  High  School  of  Sandusky  Ci4y,  died  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  on  the 
5di  of  April  last.  We  grieye  with  the  numerous  friendcr  who  are 
slzieken  by  this  bereayement.  For  want  of  the  necessary  data,  a  more 
extended  notice  is  postponed  till  next  month. 


fiitefi'  €Mt 


This  Coursb  of  Creation.  By  John  Anderson,  B.O.  With  a  G-loflr 
sary  of  Scientific  teims.  Ilktstrated  irith  nomeronfl  engravingB.  Pp. 
884.  Price  $1 .25.'< — This  is  a  deeply  int^reslang  and  most  valnable  work. 
For  those  who  have  not  time  to  consult  more  yohiminoiifi  works,  it  is 
<me  of  the  tmst  sammaries  of  tlie  disooYeriee  of  Qeologists.  The  author 
Is  a  man  of  science  and  a  Christian :  we  can  unhesitatingly  recommend 
the  book  to  Teachers,  and  all  interested  in  the  subject,  or  desirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  it.  The  style  in  which  the  book  is  executed, 
is  a  credit  to  the  Pubfishers  and  to  the  State.  Published  by  Wm.  H. 
Moore  6c  D.  Anderson,  Cincinnati. 

The  Instsuctob'b  Manual  ;  or 'Lectures  ok  Sohooi^keepino.  Bj 
S.  B.  Hall»  A.  M.  Revised  edition. — Of  the  merits  of  this  work  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to>  speak :  it  is  akeady  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
mendation. The  Publishers  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  fiiends  of  edu* 
cation  for  issuing  it  in  so  neat  and  cheap  a  form.  See  the  advertisement 
of  Jewett,  Proctor  and  T^orthington. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition.  By  Adolph  Ber- 
nard Marx,  Doctor  of  Music,  and  Musical  Director  of  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  third  German  ^tion. — This  is  spoken  of 
by  critics  as  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  to  the  science  ever  issuoAtn 
this  country.  It  is  published  by  F.  J.  Huntington,  and  Mason  &  Law, 
New  York. 

The  Rhode  Island  Educational  Magazine,  published  monthly  at 
fifty  cents  per  year,  is  edited  by  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Commissioner  of 
Schools,  to  whom  orders  may  be  addressed  at  Providence,  R.  I.  , 

The  Musical  Review  and  Choral  Advocate,  is  published  monthly 
by  F.  J.  Huntington,  and  Mason  Sc  Law,  New  York,  at  fifty  cents  per 
year ;  ten  copies,  $4'.  The  music  contained  in  a  single  number  is  often 
worth  the  price  of  the  volume.  .     ^ 

[Several  notices  int^tded  for  this  number  are  xmavOidahly  omitted.] 


ITBX8. 

Geo.  Willey,  Esq.,  who  his  served  the  city  of  Cleveland  with  such 
distinguished  ability  for  the  last  three  years,  as  Acting  School  Manager^ 
has  recently  resigned  his  o$ce,  and  «fas*  B^toh,  £sq.,.ha8  been  elected 
to  fill  his  place.  Mr.  W.,  however^  jstill  retains  a  place  in  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

—  Mr.  Henry  S.  Martin,  of  Martinsburg,  Knox  co.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Principal  of  the  Union  School  in  Buoyms,  in  the  place  of  Mj. 
J.  Booth,  resigned. 

—  On  the  3d  of  April,  the  people  of  London,  the  county  seat  of 
Madison  county,  adopted  the  Union  oohool  law. 

The  citizens  of  Chesteryille,  Morrow  co.,  have  by  a  vote  of  two  to 
one,  adopted  the  same  law. 

—  The  Greene  Co.  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  attended  during  the 
week  commencing  on  the  10th  of  May. 


dbjlin  Snttrnal  nf  Chratinn. 


<  •»■  • 


A.  S.  LOBP,  Oehmtei,        )  (  M.  V.  OOWPBltT^  Saadudcj, 

H.  H.  BARinnr,  GtMhOMli,}  BDDOBS:  {  L  W.  ANDRBWB,  Martefcte, 
J.  a  ZAOHOB,  barton,         )  t  AND'W  FRBBSB,  01«TeUui4 


THE  approaching  semi-annnid  meeting  of  this  body  ia  one  of  the 
most  Hnportant  whioh  it  has  erer  held.  Action  upon  the  Bill 
for  the  reorganization  of  onr  entire  School  System,  was  postponed  for 
the  porpoae  of  giving  Teachers,  and  active,  intelligent  friends  of  educa- 
tioB,  an  oppoitonity  to  discnss  its  provisions  and  decide  npon  their 
oorFectaeas  and  feasibility,  and  thns  to  prepare  the  way  for  forming  a 
strong  pablio  sentiment  in  favor  of  all  the  desirable  improvements  it 
pTopofles. 

It  ia  therefore  important  to  have  as  large  an  attendance  as  possible, 
boib  of  Teachers  and  Mends  of  schools.  Every  county  in  the  State 
ahould  be  represented ;  every  College  and  incorporated  Seminary  or 
Academy ;  every  system  of  City  Schools,  and  every  Union  School ;  and 
as  large  a  nnmber  of  school  districts  as  possible.  Boards  of  Education 
in  dtioB  and  towns,  as  well  as  County  Associations  of  Teachers,  and 
Lutiftatea,  shoold  send  delegates. 

Great  interests  are  at  stake.  Let  us  come  together  and  consult  for 
die  promotion  of  the  proper  education  of  the  800,000  duldren  and 
youth  of  the  State,  who  depend  entirely  upon  Ihe  Common  or  Public 
Schools  for  their  ednoation ;  and  for  the  improvement  of  all  the  other 
Institntiona  of  learning.  If  our  comm<m  schools  are  every  where  made 
what  they  ahoold  be,  all  the  higher  schools  needed  will  be  sustained 
almoat  infinitely  better  than  they  now  are ;  if  the  former  are  neglected, 
the  latter  must  inevitably  languish. 

We  hope  th^t  aa  many  as  possible  of  the  Teachers  will  attend  the 
Conventi^Hi  of  Instractors  in  Female  Seminaries  on  the  6th  of  July,  the 
day  before  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association ;  though  the  first  of  its 

YOL.!,  Ko.6:  JiTira,  18S2.  11 
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kind,  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  one  of  great  interest.  The  presence  of 
its  members  will  add  mnch  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting  which  succeeds 
it.  We  confidently  hope  to  see  a  large  proportion  of  the  Colleges  of 
the  State  represented. 


I  KNOW  of  no  other  subject  on  which  such  mistaken  ideas  exist  as  in 
regard  to  teaching.  The  tailor  must  be  a  man  of  experience  and  skill, 
to  got  custom.  The  miller  must  learn  his  business,  before  he  can  get 
employment.  Mechanics  of  every  class  must  be  taught  in  their  art  and 
be  well  skilled,  before  they  can  be  entrusted  with  important  contracts. 
Men  will  not  even  entrust  a  spirited  young  horse  to  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  horseman  to  be  trained.  He  must  be  known  of  undoubted 
abilities,  before  the  young  steed  can  be  entrusted  for  tutoring.  But 
their  children,  possessed  of  minds  undying,  whose  passions,  habits  and 
principles  are  to  be  formed  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come,  can  be 
committed  to  those  who  have  never  yet  learned  the  first  rudiments  of 
their  business,  nor  thought  of  the  elements  of  the  science  of  teaching. 
It  is  usually  understood  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  a  competent 
teacher  b,  to  be  able  to  get  a  certificate ;  and  any  one  can  get  that,  pro- 
vided he  teach  cheap,  although  he  could  not  explain  a  single  principle, 
or  originate  one  thought,  or  tell  the  first  reason  why  this  or  that  is  so. 

What  should  we  think  of  a  man,  who,  after  having  passed  a  few  tunes 
over  the  railroad,  should  offer  himself  as  engineer  to  direct  the  steam 
engine— ^r  who,  after  having  rowed  a  shallop  across  a  river  a  few  times, 
should  offer  to  be  captain  of  a  steamship,  into  whose  hands  were  to  be 
entrusted  thousands  of  valuable  lives  and  millions  of  property ;  or  of  the 
novice,  who,  having  read  Scott's  military  tactics,  without  ever  having 
been  drilled  one  hour,  should  offer  to  take  command  of  an  army  ?  Yet 
neither  of  these  persons  would  exhibit  greater  folly,  or  more  profound 
presumption,  than  he  who  has  never  studied  one  hour  how  to  teach,  how 
to  discipline,  to  awaken  mind,  or  learned  the  first  principles  of  mental 
and  moral  law,  should  he  attempt  to  guide  an  engine  fiur  more  oompHca- 
ted  than  that  upon  th^  railroad,  and  upon  whose  teachings  and  movements 
may  depend  interests  far  more  momentous  ih«n  the  fate  of  battles. 

It  is  preposterous  to  presume  that  a  man  must  be  taught,  to  pracdce 
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tlie  aimplesfe  mechanic  arts,  bat  the  most  difficuU,  mostresponsihle,  most 
imporiani  of  all  earthly  business  can  be  done  "  by  guess."  jLook  but 
at  the  condition  of  our  schools.  Are  they  not  miserably  backward  ? 
Yoang  men  and  women  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  no 
mental  disctpUne,  and  not  so  much  knowledge  as  could  be  acquired  in 
two  years,  in  a  good  school ;  yet  they  have  attended  school  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  I  I  have  repeatedly  seen  that,  where  a  competent 
teacher  is  employed,  and  people  know  enough  to  continue  him,  you 
soon  see  no  more  of  those  miserable  dwarfs  in  intellect  for  scholars,  nor 
a  "backward  school."  You  ask,  can  these  things  be  remedied?  I 
answer  with  emphasis,  tes. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  teach  tre27,  must  know  thoroughly  what- 
erer  he  attempts  to  teach,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  He  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  superficial  attainments,  or  with  any  way  to  do  it.  He 
mnst  be  "posted  up"  in  matters  of  general  knowledge,  and  in  the 
method  of  communicating  what  he  knows.  He  must  also  understand 
the  laws  of  the  mind,  that  he  jnay  know  at  a  glance  how  to  operate  with 
success ;  for  to  treat  all  scholars  alike  in  appearance  is  to  treat  them 
uuUke  in  reality. 

The  teacher  should  ^be  able  to  interest  his  scholars.  If  he  finds  he 
cannot  do  this,  let  him  by  i^ll  means  give  up  the  business,  as  he  is  in- 
competent for  it.  If  a  teacher  cannot  interest  his  pupils,  it  proves  that 
he  has  no  interest  in  the  work  of  instructing,  and  ought  not  to  impose 
on  the  patrons,  much  less  the  pupils.  He  who  would  be  a  successful 
teacher,  must  be  a  person  of  general  intelligence,  ready  upon  every 
occasion  which  will  interest,  awaken  thought,  or  amuse.  The  teacher 
can  often  break  the  monotony  of  the  usual  exercises  of  school  by  rela- 
ting historical  incidents  of  our  own  or  other  countries,  of  its  statesmen 
and  scholars,  and  their  achievements.  He  can  explain  the  philosophy 
of  rain,  hail,  dew,  whirlwinds,  thunder,  lightning,  and  principles  and 
&ctB  in  physiology,  and  thereby  awaken  the  curiosity,  cause  a  desire  to 
learn,  and  enkindle  a  thirst  for  knowledge  that  otherwise  would  have 
remained  dormant  forever.  He  can  light  the  fires  that  will  bum  brighter 
and  more  vivid  through  life. — Mr.  J,  Surty^s  Address  at  Lehcmon. 


lliere  are  three  millions  of  mothers  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
under  their  charge  three  hundred  thousand  infants.  What  an  influence 
for  good  might  these  mothers  exert  I 
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nonnnovAL. 


dnqtniitit  Mti^i^  of  Bari]iliiir  suit  dsstrartimt. 

AfTSR  publio  sentimeiit  has  demanded  that  all  of  the  children  of  the 
State  shall  be  educated,  after  suitable  laws  are  enacted,  convenient 
bnUdings  erected  and  a  proper  organization  of  the  sdiools  undertaken, 
to  carry  out  this  popular  sentiment,  the  next  grave  question  for  those 
to  consider,  who  would  aid  in  conducting  the  responsible  business  of 
public  instruction,  will  be  to  ascertain,  as  £ftst  as  practicable,  how  far 
the  present  most  approved  methods  of  education  ai«  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. We  feel  well  assured  that  there  is  some  important,  yet 
difficult  labor  to  be  performed,  in  fashioning  anew  many  of  the,  forms 
and  methods  now  in  use  in  the  schools  of  our  country.  And  we  be- 
lieve, too,  that  confidence  and  courage,  talent,  energy  and  experience, 
are  even  more  requisite  here,  than  in  the  preliminary  work  of  setting 
forth  to  the  people  the  obvious  advantages  of  general  public  instruction, 
and  persuading  them  to  provide  the  outward,  material  agencies,  for  se- 
curing its  benefits. 

If  it  requires  not  only  unusual  self-denial,  but  sagacious  foresight, 
active,  practical  fljmpathies,  and  a  lofty  purpose  of  soul,  to  awaken  the 
publio  mind  to  such  reflection  upon  this  subject  as  will  lead  to  prompt 
action,  it  requires  also  firee  and  independent  thought,  nice  discrimina- 
tion, untiring  perseverance  and  faithful  devotion  to  the  same  noble 
cause,  successfully  to  substitute  real  improvements  for  the  time-honored 
customs  which  have  prevailed  in  our  schools.  From  the  remarks  which 
are  frequently  heard  respecting  the  ''  superior  schools"  of  many  places 
in  our  country,  and  from  the  confidence  with  which  many  teachers  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  their  own  and  other  methods  of  instruction,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  labor  has  already  been  fully  accomplished. 
With  a  sincere  respect,  however,  for  all  that  has  already  been  gained, 
we  would  respectfully  intimate  that  this  work  has  but  just  commenced. 
Believing,  very  firmly,  that  there  are  some  well  settled  principles  in 
the  profesnon  of  teaching  and  the  business  of  education — ^principles 
that  neither  tune  nor  circumstances  will  change,  and  that  there  are  many 
other  principles  and  methods  worth  adopting,  until  better  (mefr  can  be 
devised  and  substitated  for  them;  stiQ,  we  think  that  a  great  and  im- 
portant service  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  general  education,  by 
originating  new  methods,  and  bringing  to  the  great  work  odier  aids  and 
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influences  tlian  have  yet  been  practiBed  or  understood.  Indeed,  one  ff 
tbe  "bright,  particular  stars"  which  attracts  us  to  our  piBfession,  is 
the  glowing  hope  we  cherish,  that  higher  and  purer  ideals  are  yet  to  be 
realized  for  training  the  young  than  have  yet  been  witnessed.  We  Em- 
cerely  believe  that  eminent  talent,  combined  with  eitoisiye  and  yaried 
experience,  is  yet  to  reveal  to  the  multitude  of  men,  a  far  greater  num- 
ber of  living  sources  of  pure  enjoyment  than  the  present  generation  have 
known.  We  trust  that  it  is  yet  to  be  abundantly  demonstrated,  that, 
by  the  early  and  continued  culture  of  the  spnritual  nature,  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  land  may  be  delivered  from  slavish  dominion  to  the  tmimal 
appetites.  We  fondly  hope  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  human 
meana,  a  more  liberal  portion  of  the  innocence  and  purity  of  ^hndhood 
may  be  interwoven  into  the  whole  texture  of  manhood. 

We  dwell  with  rapture  upon  the  inspiiiting  ideal  of  aelf-culture,  self- 
possession,  self-control,  and  calm,  imperturbable  serenity,  for  every 
human  being— of  error  dissipated  by  the  lightning  glance  of  intelligence 
—of  Msehood  and  injustice  awed  into  silence  and  subjection,  by  the 
conscious  presence  of  moral  worth. 

With  all  due  respect,  therefore,  to  all  that  is  at  present  useful,  or 
likely  to  be  useful,  in  the  profession  of  teaching,  we  deem  it  important 
that  the  discussion  of  measures  and  principles  tending  to  better  culture 
and  to  higher  attainments,  should  be  immediately  commenced.  Let  no 
(Hie  be  satisfied  with  present  attainments.  Let  us  aim  at  model  schools 
for  our  own  and  for  our  sister  States.  Let  us  have  for  all  of  our 
schools,  systems  of  instruction  that  will  not  always  be  needing  to  snuff 
the  incense  of  popular  applause  in  order  to  Hve-^-systems  that  will  need 
no  commendation  firom  human  lips — ^systems  that  depend  only  upon 
pointing  to  the  men,  the  '*  hioh-mimded  msn  "  they  produce,  or  intend 
to  produce,  for  all  the  favors  and  respect  they  are  to  receive  at  the  tri- 
bonal  of  public  opinion.  m.  t,  c. 

Sandusky  Citt,  May,  1852. 


ttMs  to  0  ^Bintg  €m^L 
No.  n. 

Mt  Dbar  F&iE!n> :  Since  the  date  of  my  last  letter,  you  have  pro- 
bably entered  upon  your  duties  as  a  teacher.  I  will  presume,  however, 
that  a  few  more  suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  Order  would  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  you,  particularly  at  this  time. 


•• 
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«  An  orderly  school  precludes  the  idea  of  a  noisy  one ;  jet  I  do  not 
considerjt  veiy  high  praise  when  it  is  said  of  a  school,  *'  it  is  so  still  yoa 
may  hear  a  pin  drop."  Such  stillness  is  generally  purchased  at  too 
great  a  price.  But  noise  and  confusion,  such  as  all  children  will  make 
unless  restrained  by  some  wholesome  regulation,  are  ruinous  to  any 
school.  Accustom  your  pupils  to  shutting  the  door  softly  and  walking 
lightly  across  the  floor.  Give  fault  marks  to  those  who  are  forgetful  of 
this;  or  your  ingenuity  may  suggest  some  other  plan.  Some  rough  and 
uncultivated  hoys  appear  to  have  an  idea  that  there  is  something  rather 
manly  and  independent  in  blustering  into  the  room,  pushing  the  doors 
after  them  with  a  crash,  and  taking  heavy  steps  to  their  seats.  When 
nothing  else  will  answer,  a  little  ridicule  will  generally  shame  such 
rudeness. 

The  rattling  of  slates,  particularly  in  a  large  school,  is  often  a  very 
great  annoyance.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  or  as  a  partial  one  at  least, 
some  have  adopted  the  plan  of  covering  the  frames  with  soft  leather  or 
thick  cloth,  so  as  to  deaden  the  sound  produced  from  their  striking  upon 
the  desks  or  against  each  other.  Other  teachers  are  so  skillful  in  train- 
ing their  scholars,  that  in  a  short  time  their  little  mathematicians  are 
taught  to  handle  their  slates  almost  without  noise,  and  of  course  snob 
can  veiy  well  dispense  with  this  airangement. 

You  will  avoid  much  unnecessary  noise  by  calling  out  your  classes  in 
some  regular  order,  and  dismissing  them  to  their  seats  in  the  same  way. 
Have  system  even  in  little  things.  Whenever  you  find  there  is  unne- 
cessaiy  noise  about  you,  a  very  good  plan  is  to  stop  short  in  your  exer- 
cises, and  refuse  to  go  on  until  order  is  restored. 

Do  not  make  too  much  noise  t/ourself  in  talking.  Some  teachers  are 
forever  scolding,  fretting,  and  finding  fault.  They  pitch  their  voices  on 
a  high  key  in  the  morning,  and  keep  up  a  tempest  all  day.  Now  there 
is  no  need  of  this ;  indeed  it  is  worse  than  useless,  for  scholars  get  so 
accustomed  to  hearing  this  perpetual  ding-dong,  that  they  pay  but  little 
or  no  attention  to  it.  I  know  that  words  of  reproof  and  correction  are 
sometimes  necessary ;  but  a  few  words  are  better  than  many,  and  when- 
ever you  have  occasion  to  use  them,  speak  with  earnestness  and  decis- 
ion, define  your  position  distinctly  upon  the  matter  under  consideration, 
and  then  act  afterwards  precisely  as  you  talked. 

Aside  from  oral  instruction  and  explanation  in  connection  with  reci- 
tations, you  should  say  as  little  as  possible.  Study  brevity.  One 
single  word  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  calling  out  a  class ;  and  even  this 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  signal  of  some  kind — a  tap  of  the  bell 


■         ^ 
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poarhapB — gabetituted.     The  eye  and  the  hand  can  speak,  often  m#e 

effectually  than  the  voice ;  and  you  will  notice  th^t,  whetft^  schools  are  \ 

particularly  excellent  in  respect  to  fystem  and  order,  much  of  this  kind  * 

of  language  is  employed  by  the  teadbers  in  moving  the  nice  and  com- 

plicated  machineiy. 

In  dismissing  your  school  at  the  dose  or  for  recess,  you  ^rill  find  it 

expedient  to  adopt  some  plan  of  doing  it,  so  as  to  avoid  the  hubbub  and 

c<xifusion  that  would  follow  upon  pronouncing  the  words,  ''  School's 

dismissed ;"  ''  Boys  may  go  out,"  or  similar  common  signals  of  sudden 

emancipation.     A  pretty  good  plan  for  a  small  school,  is  to  require  the 

sebolarB  to  leave  the  room  singly,  by  calling  off  their  names  or  numbers 

£rom  the  general  roll ;  or  a  more  rapid  way,  and  some  prefer  it,  is  to 

dismiss  by  sections  or  divisions.    For  large  schools,  composed  chiefly  of 

young  papSs,  a  better  plan  is  to  have  them  pass  out  in  a  single  file, 

falling  into  line  from  the  several  rows  of  desks  with  military  precision, 

and  preserving  the  line  unbroken  till  the  outer  door  is  reached.     At 

some  future  time  I  may  describe  this  latter  method  more  minutely.    At 

present,  I  have  no  time  to  do  so,  neither  can  I  afford  space  for  it. 

Thine,  truly,  a.  f. 

CiJEvxLAifD,  May,  1852. 


For  the  Ohio  Joamal  of  Education. 

It  18  often  and  truly  said,  that  college  graduates  have  but  just  com- 
menced their  education.  It  is  a  &ct  that  requires  no  elucidation,  that 
no  man  can  acquire  any  desirable  distinction  in  any  profession,  from 
whatever  college,  theological  seminary,  medical  or  law  school  he  may 
have  issued,  who  shall  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  profession  with  the 
idea  that  his  studies  are  completed. 

But  are  there  not  many  in  our  ranks  as  teachers — graduates  of  dis- 
trict schools,  academies  or  colleges,  as  the  case  may  be — ^who  are  satis- 
fied with  their  present  attainments  ?  and  is  this  not  the  main  reason  why 
we  are  not  recognized  as  professional  men  ?  Are  there  not  teachers 
enough  who  conceive  they  have  compassed  the  whole  field  of  knowledge 
over  which  they  shaU  be  compelled  to  travel  ?  Such  teachers,  flattering 
themselves  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  a  certificate,  deliberately  con- 


/\ 
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Wy  thing  fniiher  '*  won't  pay.''    Henoe,  time  not  ooonpied 

}  given  to  gossip,  novel-reading,  or  worse  purposes.     Sodi 

;  seldom  se^n  at  Teachers'  Institates  or  Associations. ,  They 

know  already  as  mnch  as  they  can  find  use  for ;  why  should  they  oaM 

to  increase  their  stock  ?    Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  do  not  rise  in  the 

prifession — ^rather,  inXo  the  profession  ? 

Sut  there  is  another  class  who  have  caught  something  of  the  ttprii 
du  c&rps,  and  who  are  found  more  or  less  pr(Mnpt  and  prominent  at 
Teachers'  gatherings,  who  plume  themselves  on  their  educational  inter- 
est Had  eflforts,  and  who  yet  fieul  of  the  great  and  proper  aim  of  a  teacher. 
They  &il,  partly,  from  the  error  ^t  they  have  finished  their  education, 
and  nothing  further  is  needed  than  to  gain  better  methods  of  imparting 
the  knomedge  they  already  possess ;  and,  partly,  from  not  having  ae- 
quired  the  habit  of  self-education — of  self-reliance — ^while  engaged  in 
preparation  for  teaching. 

For  my  own  part,  I  conside'T  it  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  have 
some  sulgect  of  investigation — some  subject  of  Mthful,  continuous  study 
before  his  mind.  If  old  fields  are  exhausted,  old  paths  are  foot-worn, 
that  same  thirst  for  knowledge  on  which,  in  the  scholar,  he  most  relies 
for  his  success,  should  prompt  him  to  continued  acquisition.  Has  he 
no  such  unquenchable,  irrepressible  desire  to  hnovo,  I  declare  him  unfit 
to  instruct  others.  He  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  He  can  not,  hy 
sympathy,  reach  the  main-spring  of  action  in  the  scholar.  If  he  has  this 
ever-living  principle  in  full  activity,  let  him  engage  in  some  continued 
course  of  study  that  will  yield  him  substantM  returns ;  rather  than  per- 
vert and  debase  the  divine  gift  by  reading  the  ephemeral  productions 
with  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which,  when  read,  are  mere  trash  or 
lumber,  if  retained  in  the  memory. 

To  be  if  possible  more  explicit,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of 
every  teacher  to  have  some  branch  of  science,  literature  or  art,  distinctiy 
reec^ised  as  a  subject  of  study ;  and,  farther,  that  the  branch  so  re- 
cognized be  faithfully  pursued,  as  frur  as  he  may  find  opportunity,  with- 
out interfering  with  his  regular  duties.  So  far  fr<mi  interfering,  I  have 
often  found  such  a  course  to  aid  materially  in  the  ordinary  duty  of  my 
calling.  A  self-relying,  self-educating  teacher  can  often  introduce  a 
new  study  into  his  school — new  to  his  scholars  and  new  to  himself — by 
making  it  a  special  subject  of  investigation  out  of  school  hours.  For 
one,  I  have  always  found  such  classes  as  were  engaged  in  branches 
comparatively  new  to  myself,  more  than  usually  interested.  The  noy- 
el(y  of  tiie  subject  in  the  school,  and  the  special  attention  of  the  teacher, 
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bofh  impart  yiyacity  to  the  instraction  and  interest  to  the  Bubjeot.  In- 
deed, the  teaeher  who  has  pursaed  this  method  to  any  extent,  finds,  in 
mndertaking  a  new  or  in  prosecuting  an  old  stndj,  without  the  stimalns 
tf  a  claas  to  acoompanj  him,  that  his  efforts  are  yeiy  likely  to  flag,  or 
soon  to  be  discontinued  altogether. 

It  is  true,  eyery  tea<^er  may  not  be  able  to  pursue,  unaided,  ^Vgrj 
btmch :  some  will  succeed  best  in  one,  and  some  in  another,  according 
to  natural  aptitude.  But  I  question  whether  the  individual  can  be 
firand,  who  has  the  abiHtj  to  teach,  who  has  not,  the  ability  to  pursue 
subject  of  investigation  profitably  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor. 

A.  H. 

Ma&uiobo,  Hay,  18&2. 


^^•♦» 


LUEBABT. 


(Ds  i^t  Itfliiq  of  Xiu^u^n. 

Objscts  IK  THE  Studt  ov  LANGUAGES. — ^Thc  three  objects  to  be  at- 
tained in  the  study  of  any  language,  are  knowledge,  discipline,  and 
power.  There  is  much  difference,  among  the  various  languages,  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  farther  each  of  these  objects.  Some  are  most 
enriched  by  knowledge ;  others  excel  in  the  discipline  to  which  they 
subject  the  mind  in  the  Acquisition;  and  others  are  full  of  power. 
This  last  demands  explanation. 

Bat,  first,  a  word  on  the  philosophy  of  language.  It  is  not  true  that 
we  acquire  idetiBfrom  words.  We  acquire  ideas  with  words.  Thought, 
in  the  order  of  creation,  precedes  speech.  But  a  word  can  not  give  us 
a  new  idea ;  it  may  either  remind  us  of  one,  or  it  may  furnish  a  sign 
by  which  we  may  cdgnify  to  others  the  presence  of  a  thought  in  our 
minds.  I  think  this  is  not  generally  well  understood.  But  let  any 
•ne  ]oA  at  a  word  to  which  he  is  utterly  a  stranger.  Can  it  convey  an 
idea  to  his  mind  ?  No.  He  must  be  told  what  it  stands  for ;  and  then 
be  can  understand  it  only  on  condition  that  he  has  the  power  of  forming 
the  idea,  eonception  or  thought,  for  which  it  stands  as  an  arbitrary  sign. 
But  then  it  is  equally  certain,  that  in  forming  any  distinct  and  available 
Inin  of  thought,  we  always  think  with  wards.  And  while  words  can 
not  introduce  into  our  minds  the  first  primary  elements  of  thought — as 
for  inslanee,  the  word  lion  can  not  give  us  any  conception  of  the  oreatore 
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it  signifies,  except  it  be  seen  in  connection  with,  or  after  the  animal 
itself — ^yet  new  combinations,  in  infinite  variety,  may  be  conveyed  by 
words  of  which  we  understand  the  separate  meaning.  In  these  com- 
binations consists  all  our  scientific  knowledge.  Herein  lies  the  chief 
utility  of  language  as  an  instrument  to  thought.  This  is  the  informor 
t\Qn  which  we  derive  from  it.  The  elementaiy  ideas  conveyed  by  each 
word  in  the  following  sentence,  have  need  to  be  in  the  mind  prior  to  tbe 
apprehension  of  the  words ;  but  the  information  conveyed  by  this  par- 
ticular collection  of  words,  contains  a  tnUh  which  may  never  have 
entered  the  mind  before,  thus :  *'  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  reasons." 
Natural  objects,  in  their  connections  and  harmonies,  convey  truth  to  our 
minds ;  and  words,  as  symbols  of  these  objects,  may  be  made  the  means 
of  con^ying  the  same  truths.  Thus  all  knowledge  of  relation  and 
harmony— and  this  is  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge^may  be  derived 
directly  from  language. 

Secondly,  the  study  of  language  is  a  means  of  discipline  or  exercise 
to  the  faculties.  I  speak  now  chiefly  of  the  acquisition  of  new  lan- 
guages. Those  that  have  most  irregularity  of  structure,  and  excep- 
tional forms,  are  the  most  difficult  to  acquire ;  as  for  instance,  the 
English  more  than  the  Latin.  But  regularity  of  structure,  educates 
the  mind  in  the  perception  of  law,  for  which  such  languages  as  are  most 
regular — ^such  as  the  Greek — are,  on  that  very  account,  to  be  studied. 
The  analysis  of  language  disciplines  attention,  memory,  judgmenty  and 
constructive  ingenuity. 

Those  who  thus  study  any  language  thoroughly,  are  much  disciplined 
thereby  to  the  skillful  use  of  their  powers  in  the  practice  of  life.  But 
I  have  said  the  study  of  language  conveys  power  to  the  mind.  Do  you 
ask,  what  is  meant  by  power  ?  I  will  half  quote  an  answer  in  De 
Quincy's  words.  '*  I  would  ask  by  what  name  a  man  might  designate 
the  case,  when  he  should  be  made  vividly  to  feel  emotions  that  he  never 
felt  before — ^myriads  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which  come  not  within  the 
consciousness  until  the  spell  of  some  master  mind  is  laid  upon  us,  and 
the  inert  is  aroused,  the  chaotic  is  organized,  and  new  life  is  breathed 
into  us  ?  Is  not  this  energetic  infusion  and  conscious  vitalizing  ?  Is  it 
not  power  ?  When,  in  King  Lear,  the  height  and  breadth  of  human 
passion  is  revealed  to  us,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  antagonism,  the  weak- 
ness of  an  old  man's  nature ;  and  in  one  night  two  worlds  are  brought 
£ace  to  face,  the  moral  and  the  physical,  in  stormy  convulsions,  heaving 
with  rival  throes,  and  the  mind  is  appalled  with  the  double  darkness  of 
night  and  madness,  and  startled  with  the  infinity  of  the  world  within  it 
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— is  not  this  power,  or  what  shall  I  call  it  ?  This  power  of  which  I 
speak  is  contained  in  the  literature  of  a  language.  It  is  to  be  received 
tfaroxigh  the  medium  of  its  poets,  its  orators  and  its  artists,  and  appro- 
priated by  such  a  study  of  their  language,  as  shall  reproduce  in  your 
own  soul  the  power  and  grandeur  of  their  ideas  and  emotions.  The 
knowledge  of  a  language  is  contained  in  its  works  of  science  and  infor- 
mation— ^the  power,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  artistic  literature — and  the 
discipline  is  to  be  found  in  the  thorough  and  pati^nt  study  of  both. 

The  Acquisition  of  Lanquaox. — ^When  we  consider  the  number 
who  study  foreign  languages  and  the  few  who  acquire  a  master^/  in  any, 
we  must  conclude  either  that  there  is  some  intrinsic  difficulty  about  their 
study  above  all  other  subjects,  or  that  there  must  be  some  radical  de- 
feet  in  our  usual  mode  of  learning  and  teaching  languages.  I  will 
boldly  take  the  ground,  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  Language  is  one  of 
the  easiest,  as  it  is  made  by  nature  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  acquisi- 
tion. We  see  the  most  stupid  can  learn  to  talk,  though  few  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  thinking  to  much  purpose.  A  child  learns  the  bulk  of  the 
colloquial  words  in  his  mother  tongue  from  the  age  of  two  to  five ;  while 
the  greater  part  of  youth  is  spent  by  our  students  in  schools,  academies 
and  colleges,  in  the  study  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  which 
they  rarely  acquire  the  power  to  read  with  facility.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  Latin  and  Greek  form  the  chief  studies,  for  six  or  eight  years, 
of  students  in  our  academies  and  colleges,  and  that  hardly  one  in  a 
hundred  acquires  any  mastery  in  the  use  of  these  languages — ^but  little 
in  reading,  and  none  in  writing  or  speaking. 

Does  the  memory  grow  less  capable  of  grasping  and  retaioing  knowl- 
edge as  it  grows  older  ?  Not  so.  These  very  youth  will  sometimes, 
under  the  stimulus  of  some  private  end  or  aim,  undertake  the  study  of 
some  modem  tongue,  as  the  French  or  German,  and  learn  more  of  them 
in  six  weeks  than  they  have  of  the  classic  language  in  six  years.  This 
difference  must  be  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  motives,  stimuli  and 
methods.  And,  first,  the  student  is  generally  left  too  much  to  himself 
in  acquiring  the  copta  verborum.  He  is  left  almost  entirely  to  his  die- 
tionaiy  and  grammar,  both  of  which  are  exceedingly  dry  and  uninter- 
esting teachers.  To  help  him  with  a  translation,  or  personal  assistance, 
in  learning  the  meaning  of  words,  is  thought  to  spoil  him  for  his  work 
— to  take  away  from  him  self-reliance  and  industry.  This  principle  is 
correct  enough  in  itself;  but  the  application  here  is  out  of  place.  Every 
fiirility  should  be  given  to  a  student  in  learning  the  oopia  verborum  of 
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a  language ;  and  then  he  can  with  greater  ease  be  stimnlated  to  tiie 
labor  of  acquiring  the  iptrit  and  learning  of  the  language.  These  are 
the  ends  of  all  study,  while  the  other  is  only  the  means.  Do  we  throw 
any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  workman  in  learning  the  use  of  his  tools  ? 
We  know  there  is  enough  for  him  to  do  after  that,  to  call  out  all  the 
industry  and  zeal  he  may  possess.  I  cannot  here  go  into  detail.  It  is 
enough  to  remark,  that  the  teacher  should  himself  he  eoUoquieiUy  ftp- 
miliar  toith  the  langtuige  iohich  he  undertakes  to  teach  ;  that  he  should 
allow  the  student  every  help  in  acquiring  a  command  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  try  to  interest  him  chiefly  in  the  subject  matter,  and  in  the 
construction  of  language.  •  The  two  circumstances  that  govern  the  re- 
tentiveness  of  memory,  are  attention  and  accompanying  interest.  Both 
these  can  be  better  aroused  by  a  teacher  than  by  a  book.  I  would  . 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  practise  his  pupils  much  in 
reading  aloud,  after  himself,  passages  whose  sense  they  understand,  and 
in  repeating  without  books,  simultaneously  and  viva  voce,  such  parts  of 
grammar  as  ought  to  be  committed. 

The  drawling  over  a  language  five  or  six  years,  with  so  little  fruit  of 
scholastic  attainment,  should  not  be  tolerated ;  yet  I  am  afraid  any  sucb 
interference  with  the  sacred  rights  of  dunces,  would  strike  a  heavy  blow 
at  some  of  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Grounds  ov  Preference  in  the  Study  ov  Lanquage. — There  are 
now  spoken  on  the  earth  about  three  thousand  languages  and  jargons. 
But  the  chief  results  of  man's  intellectual  attainments,  are  contained 
in  two  ancient  and  five  modem  languages — ^the  Greek,  Latin;  English, 
French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  To  the  general  scholar,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  what  special  motives  each  of 
these  languages  offers  for  its  cultivation.  These  motives  must  be  de- 
rived from  the  general  character  and  literature  of  each  language.  They 
each  excel  in  one  or  more  special  walks  of  thought  and  cultivation : 
some,  more  in  their  power,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the 
above  word;  some  for  the  knowledge  which  they  contun.  It  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  much  dispute  whether  the  Latin  and  Greek  are,  at 
present,  worth  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  their  acquisition.  But  while 
scholars  are  throwing  out  solemn  challenges  to  each  other  on  the  subject, 
the  world  is  fast  settling  the  question  for  itself.  The  tune  has  passed 
when  the  treasures  of  literature  might  be  said  to  be  shut  up  in  these 
two  languages. 

Still,  much  is  said  of  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  in  the  study  of 
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the  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  all  knowledge  is  translatable,  and  that,  too, 
withont  one  atom  of  loas.  If  thia  were  all,  common  sense  would  dictate 
a  reference  to  translation;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  most  important 
conaideration  in  the  study  of  the  Greek,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
Latin.  It  is  not  for  knowledge,  but  forpqiper,  that  the  Greek  is  to  be 
fltadled.  Whoever  surrenders  his  mind  to  the  mighty  force  of  those 
poets,  historians,  and  orators  of  ancient  Greece,  will  have  the  profound- 
est  depths  of  his  being  stirred  within  him,  and  the  fladi  of  noonday 
brought  to  the  darkest  chambers  of  his  mind.  Let  him  rise,  with  .^!s- 
chylus,  to  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  Prometheos ;  or  stand  with 
Demofisthenes  in  the  Acropolis,  and  hear  him  thunder  in  the  ears  of  the 
Athenians  ihoee  maje«tie  words,  whose  ever>living  interest  is  based  on 
the  heroism  and  love  of  liberty  in  the  human  breast.  Or  let  him  con- 
t^nplate  the  mighty  spectacle  presented  in  the  history  of  Thucydides; 
the  rival  contests  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  on  which  the  destiny  of  ihe 
world  was  for  a  time  concentrated ;  and  in  all  these  he  will  feel  the 
fbroe  of  genius  raising  to  activity  eveiy  g^rm  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
hb  heart 

With  r^;ard  to  the  Latin  literature,  I  cannot  place  it  by  any  means 
in  the  same  rank ;  but  still  it  is  well  worth  studying  for  a  genius  that 
18  NOT  transkUaile,  No  amount  of  labor  which  is  ;cealously  employed 
Ibr  the  real  mastery  of  the  literary  power  of  these  two  languages,  is  now, 
or  is  likely  to  be  fbr  a  long  time  to  come,  put  forth  to  a  useless  purpose ; 
but  if  it  be  given  as  a  practical  question,  whether  the  prominence  and 
exclusiveneas  which  is  given  to  these  languages  at  present  in  our  acade- 
mies and  colleges,  is  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  present  times,  and 
the  conduct  of  life  as  it  now  claims  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  thU 
is  a  question  by  no  means  easy  to  solve.  I  can  only  give  my  opinion 
ui  the  matter,  of  which  I  am  by  no  means  tenacious.  I  cannot  throw 
them  out  of  the  regular  tnuning  of  a  liberally  educated  youth,  and  place 
them  on  the  list  of  mere  extras  and  accomplishments ;  but  I  would  not 
make  them  so  much  the  instmments  of /une^man^o/  training;  and 
while  I  would  not  have  them  studied  lees,  I  would  bave  other  tiuggs 
studied  more.  I  would  place  ihem  farther  forward  in  the  course,  and 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  the  maturity  and  force  acquired  in  other  stu- 
dies, 80  as  to  lead  to  a  quicker  as  well  as  a  better  mast^  of  them.  I 
think  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time  require  mwe  thorough  training 
iQ  the  mathematical  and  soientifio  studies.  But  having  limited  myself 
in  this  article  to  a  certain  space,  I  find  I  cannot  go  into  as  full  a  discus- 
sioB  of  this  subject  as  its  praetical  importance  demands,  and  will  there* 
fore  reserve  its  further  consideration  for  another  opportunity. 
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A  few  words  with  respect  to  the  modem  languages.  The  import- 
ance of  studying  them  increases  evety  day,  with  the  fadlities  of  inter- 
communication among  nations,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  Hteraiy  and 
scientific  treasures  in  each.  Here,  private  and  personal  motives  are 
generally  the  most  commanding ;  but  to  the  general  scholar,  the  French 
presents*  the  hest  advantages  for  acquiring  the  mathematical  and  the 
natural  sciences ;  the  German,  for  investigations  into  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy, and  aesthetic  criticism ;  the  Italian  is  nobly  conducive  to  the 
study  of  poetry  and  music ;  and  the  Spanish  excels  in  dramatic  litera- 
ture. To  the  English  scholar,  his  own  language  presents  an  inexhaustible 
field  in  all  these  departments.  In  poetiy,  in  philosophy,  in  science,  its 
triumphs  have  been  among  the  highest.  In  fact,  unless  it  be  for  pro- 
found research  in  the  departments  that  I  have  indicated,  it  is  but  a  poor 
and  childish  occupation  for  a  man  to  be  gleaning  in  the  fields  of  other 
languages,  while  he  utterly  neglects  the  rich  harvests  of  his  own. 

J.  c.  z. 
Fbmalb  Aojldbxt,  Dayton. 


€lit  f^itltiiiatbn  nf  €n^. 


A  FEW  years  before  his  death,  John  Quincy  Adams  stated  to  Mr. 
Winthrop  that,  when  a  mere  child,  his  mother  accustomed  him  to  re- 
peat, every  night  after  he  had  said  his  prayer,  the  following  beautiful 
ode,  composed  by  Collins,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Be- 
beUion  of  1745 : 

"  How  deep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest  By  fUzr  hands  their  knell  is  rang, 

Br  all  thdr  coontry's  wishes  blest !  By  Ibrms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung : 

when  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold.  There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 

Betarns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould,  To  deck  the  turf  that  wraps  their  daj, 

She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod  And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair 

Than  fancy's  ftefe  hare  OTer  trod.  To  dwell,  a  weeping  bennit,  there." 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  this  early  familiarity  with  such  specimens  of 
poetry,  while  it  inspired  him  with  sentiments  of  the  loftiest  patriotism, 
did  much  toward  cultivating  his  imagination  and  forming  that  taste 
which  fitted  him  for  the  Professorship  of  Bhetoric  and  Oratory,  to  which 
he  was  appointed  in  Harvard  College,  and  gained  for  him  in  after  life 
the  title  by  which  he  is  so  well  knowi^  ? 

By  the  occasional  recitation,  or  the  appropriate  and  impassioned 
reading  of  such  gems  of  poetiy,  the  Teacher  may  do  much  to  form  the 
taste  of  his  pupils,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  human  mind. 
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In  tluB  oonnectioii,  we  can  not  forbear  to  qnote  the  following  parody 

of  the  aboye,  by  the  late  Bey.  T.  H.  Qallaadet,  which  was  most  ap- 
propriately song  at  his  funeral : 

"  How  sleep  the  good,  who  sink  to  rest  To  seats  of  bUn,  hy  angel-toiigae, 

With  their  Redeemer's  IhTor  blest !  With  nptare  is  their  welcome  sang  ; 

Whea  dawns  the  day,  by  tecis  of  old,  And  at  uieir  tomb,  when  OTening  graj 

In  sacred  firopheey  Ibretold,  Hallows  the  hour  of  ekwing  dsj, 

Thej  tiben  shall  borst  their  humble  sod,  Shall  Faith  and  Hope  awhue  repair,  • 

And  rise  to  meet  their  SaTiooi^-Ood.  To  dwell  with  weeping  I'riendship  theie.'* 


SCIXKTIFIC. 


The  "  Mechanical  Powers^"  so  called,  are  merely  the  elements  of 
machinery :  to  none  of  them  does  the  term  powers  properly  belong. 
The  prime  moyers,  or  true  forces  by  which  motion  is  produced,  may  be 
classed  under  two  heads,  animate  and  inanimate.  Animate  forces 
consist  of  the  muscular  power  of  men  and  animals. 

The  muficular  power  of  man  is  usually  applied  by  his  legs  or  his  arms, 
sometimes  by  both  together.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  by  the  action 
of  his  legs  upon  a  tread-wheel,  he  can  raise  his  own  weight,  say  150 
pounds,  10,000  feet  per  day ;  which  giyes  a  dynamic  effect  of  1,500,- 
000  per  day,  or  8,125  per  minute,  supposing  him  to  be  employed  eight 
hours  per  day.  The  dynamical  effect  of  a  man  working  with  his  arms 
has  been  stated  at  5,500  per  minute ;  but  this  is  generally  considered 
too  high. 

The  same  amount  of  strength,  expended  in  the  following  different 
modes,  is  estimated  to  produce  a  useful  effect,  indicated  by  the  an- 
nexed numbers :  In  working  a  pump,  100 ;  in  turning  a  winch,  167, 
or  one  and  two-thirds  nearly ;  in  nhging  a  bell,  227,  two  and  one- 
fburth ;  and  in  rowing  a  boat,  248,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the 
first. 

The  usual  estimate  of  the  dynamical  effect,  per  minute,  of  a  horse, 
called  a  Harse^s  Power,  is  33,000.  Mr.  Smeaton  estimated  it  at 
22,000.  A  horse's  power  is  generally  considered  equal  to  that  of  six 
men,  and  the  power  of  an  elephant  equiyalent  to  that  of  six  horses. 
This  estimate  assumes  that  the  power  of  a  man,  exerted  by  both  legs 
and  arms,  is  5,500. 

Inanimate  forces  may  be  classified  in  three  groups :  first,  certain 
properties  of  matter, — grayity,  inertia  and  elasticity ;  second,  the  ex- 
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pansive  power  of  heat,  of  yapor  and  of  expIosiYe  BubBtaaoea ;  and, 
third,  electricity  in  its  seyeral  fonna. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  gravity,  as  a  medianical  agent,  will  readily 
occur  to  every  person ;  as  in  the  weights  of  a  clock,  the  forge  hammer, 
the  pile-driver,  running  water,  etc. ;  of  inertia,  as  in  the  fly-wheel,  the 
continued  motion  of  a  vessel  or  vehicle  after  the  moving  power  has 
ceased  to  aot ;  and  of  elasticity,  as  in  the  spring  of  a  watch,  the  bow, 
the  air-gun,  or  the  fire-engine.  To  a  number  of  these  it  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  call  the  attention  of  pupils ;  and  also  to  applications  of  the 
expansive  power  of  heat  and  cold,  of  steam,  of  gunpowder  and  gun- 
cotton  ;  and  the  agencies  of  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism  and 
electio-magnetism. 

Forces,  of  whatever  kind,  may  be  clasofied  in  four  different  ways : 
first,  with  reference  to  their  nature  or  origin,  as  above,  animate  and 
inanimate ;  second,  with  reference  to  their  effect,  as  acting,  reacting 
and  passive ;  third,  with  reference  to  their  continuance,  as  constant  and 
impulsive  ;  fourth,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  application,  as  press- 
ive,  tractive  or  percussive;  that  is,  applied  by  pressure,  traction  or 
percussion. 

Active  forces  may  produce  or  accelerate  motion;  reacting  forces 
change  its  direction ;  and  passive  forces,  as  friction,  prevent,  retard  or 

stop  it. 

It  will  be  found  an  excellent  exercise  for  pupils,  who  have  become 
acquainted  with  this  outline,  to  require  them  to  give,  from  their  own 
observation,  examples  of  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  forces,  or  modes 
of  applying  them,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  influence  of  constant  and 
impulsive  forces  upon  the  direction  of  motion.  a.  d.  l. 


To  those  who  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  subject,  even  in 
our  own  day,  with  all  the  aids  of  modem  science,  the  prediction  of  an 
eclipse  seems  sufficiently  mysterious  and  unintelligible.  How,  then,  it 
was  possible,  thousands  of  years  ago,  to  accomplish  the  same  great  object, 
without  any  just  views  of  the  structure  of  the  system,  seems  utterly  in- 
credible.    Follow  me,  then,  while  I  attempt  to  reveal  the  train  of 
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reiBoning  wUeh  led  to  the  predietion  of  tke  fixttfc  ecUpee  of  the  imn,  the 
most  daring  prophecy  ever  made  by  human  genhia.  Follow  in  imagfai- 
atbn  iihis  Wd  interrogator  of  the  fikies  to  hift  solitaiy  moontaan  summit, 
— withdrawn  from  the  world,  surrounded  by  his  mysterioua  ciroleB— 
there  to  watdi  and  ponder  through  the  long  nights  of  many,  many 
yean.  Bu^  bope  eheers  him  on,  and  smooths  his  nigged  pathway. 
Dtak  and  deep  as  is  the  problem,  he  sternly  grapples  with  it,  and  re- 
soIyos  neyer  to  ffve  oyer  till  victory  crowns  his  eflforts. 

He  has  already  remained  that  the  moon's  trade  in  the  heavens 
crossed  the  son's,  and  that  this  point  of  eroesing  was  in  some  way  imme- 
diatdy  connected  with  the  coming  of  the  dread  edipse.  He  determines 
to  watch,  and  learn  whether  the  point  of  crossing  was  fixed,  or  whether 
the  moon,  in  each  sueoessive  revi^tion,  cii^ssed  the  sun's  path  at  a 
diflferent  point.  If  the  sun,  in  his  annual  revolutioa,  oOuld  leave  behind 
him  a  track  of  fire,  marking  his  journey  among  the  stars,  it  is  fonnd 
that  this  same  track  was  followed  from  year  to  year,  and  from  century 
to  century,  with  undeviating  precision.  But  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  fiir  different  with  the  moon.  In  case  she,  too,  could  leave 
behind  her  a  silver  thread  of  light,  sweeping  round  the  heaven,  in  com- 
pleting one  revdu^n,  this  thread  would  not  join,  but  wind  around 
among  ^e  stars,  in  each  revolution  croesiug  the  sun's  fiery  track  at  a 
point  west  of  the  previous  crossing,  l^ese  points  of  crossing  were 
ealkd  the  moon's  nodes.  At  each  revolution  the  node  occoired  fmrther 
west,  unto,  after  a  cycle  of  about  ninete«i  years,  it  had  circulated  in 
the  same  direction  entirely  around  the  ediptio.  Long  and  patiently  did 
the  astronomer  watch  and  wait — each  edipse  is  duly  observed,  and  its 
attendant  oiicumstanoes  are  recorded,  when  at  last  the  darkness  be^ns 
to  give  way,  and  a  ray  of  light  breaks  upon  his  mind.  He  finds  that 
no  eelipae  of  the  sun  ever  occurs,  unless  the  new  moon  is  in  the  act  of 
erossing  the  sun's  track.  Here  was  a  grand  discovery.  He  holds  the 
key  which  he  believes  will  unlock  the  dread  myst^,  and  now,  with 
redoubled  energy,  he  resolves  to  thrust  it  into  the  wards  and  drive  back 
the  bolts. 

To  predict  an  ecUpee  of  the  sun,  he  must  sweep  forward  from  new 
moon  to  new  moon,  until  he  finds  some  new  moon  which  should  occur 
while  the  moon  was  in  the  act  of  crossing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  sun's  track.  This  certainly  was  invisible.  He  knew  the  exact 
period  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  and  from  one  crossing  of  the  eclip- 
tic to  another.  With  eager  eyes  he  seises  the  moon's  places  in  the 
heavens,  and  her  age,  and  rapidly  computes  where  she  crosses  at  her 


•  • 
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next  okange.  He  finds  the  new  moon  oeoniring  fiir  firikn  tbe  sun's 
track.  He  looks  aioond  anodier  roTolatkm ;  die  place  of  tiie  new  moon 
&Us  closer  to  the  son's  path,  and  the  next  year  closer,  nntil,  reaching 
fbrward  with  piercing  intellectual  vigor,  he  at  ^last  finds  a  new  moon 
whidi  ocGois  preciselj  at  the  compated  time  of  the  paswge  across  the 
son's  track.  Here  he  makes  his  stand,  and  on  the  day  of  the  occorrenoe 
of  that  new  moon,  he  «nnoances  to  the  startled  inhabitants  of  the  world 
that  the  son  shall  expire  in  dark  eclipse.  Bold  prediction !  Mysterions 
prophet  I  With  what  scorn  must  the  unthinking  world  have  received 
this  solemn  declaration.  How  riowly  do  the  moons  roll  aw»y,  and  with 
what  intense  anxiety  does  the  philosopher  await  the  c<«img  of  that  day 
which  should  crown  him  with  yiotofy,  or  dash  him  to  the  ground  in  ruin 
or  in  disgrace  I  Time  to  him  mores  otf  leaden  wings;  day  after  day, 
and,  at  last,  hour  after  hour  roll  heavily.  The  last  night  is  gone ;  the 
moon  has  disappeared  from  his  eagle  gase,  in  her  approach  to  the  sun, 
and  the  dawn  of  the  eventftd  day  breaks  in  beaniy  on  ihe  slumbering 
•world. 

This  daring  man,  stem  in  his  frith,  climbs  ahme  to  his  rooky  home, 
and  greets  the  sun  as  he  rises  and  mounts  the  heavens,  scattariiig 
brightness  and  gloiy  in  his  paA.  Beneath  him  is-  spread  out  the  popa- 
loos  city,  already  teoning  with  Ufe  and  activity.  The  busy  morning 
hum  rises  on  the  still  air,  and  readies  the  watching  place  of  <lie  solitary 
astronomer.  The  thousands  below  him,  unconscious  of  his  intense  anx- 
iety, joyously  pursue  their  rounds  of  business,  their  cycles  of  amnsement. 
The  son  slowly  climbs  the  heavens,  round,  and  bright,  and  full-orbed. 
The  lone  tenant  of  the  mountain  top  almost  begins  to  waver  in  tbe 
sternness  of  his  firith^  as  the  mcnming  hours  roll  away.  But  the  time  of 
his  triumph,  long  delayed,  at  length  begins  to  dawn— a  pale  and  sickly 
hue  creeps  over  the  face  of  nature.  The  sun  has  reached  its  point,  but 
his  splendor  is  dimmed^  his  light  is  feeUe.  At  last  it  comes !  Blaok- 
nees  is  eating  away  his  round  disc.  Onward,  with  slow  but  steady  pace, 
tiie  dark  veil  moves,  blacker  than  a  thousand  nights.  Tbe  gloom  deep- 
ens ;  the  ghastly  hue  of  death  covers  the  universe ;  the  last  ray  is  gone, 
and  horror  reigns  I  A  wail  of  terror  fills  the  murky  aibr ;  the  agcmy  of 
despair  dadies  the  stricken  millions  to  the  ground,  while  that  lone  man, 
erect  on  his  rooky  summit,  with  arms  outetretched  to  heaven,  pours  forth 
the  grateful  gushlngs  of  his  heart  to  God,  who  had  crowned  his  effiorts 
with  triumphant  victory. 

Search  the  records  of  our  race,  and  point  me,  if  you  can,  to  a  scene 
more  grand,  more  beaatifhL     It  is  to  me  the  proudest  victory  that 
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gouus  ever  %roQ.  It  is  the  conquering  of  nature,  of  ignorance,  of  supeis 
stition,  of  terror,  and  at  a  single  blow ;  and  tbat  blow  struck  by  a  single 
man.  And  now  do  you  demand  the  name  of  thi»  wonderful  man  ? 
Alas  I  what  a  lesson  of  the  instability  of  eartUy  fame  are  we  taught  in 
this  simple  recital.  He  who  had  raised  himsdf  immeasurably  above 
his  race,  who  must  have  been  regarded  by  his  fellows  as  little  less  than 
a  god,  who  had  inscribed  his  fame  on  the  veiy  heavens,  and  had  written 
it  rnihe  sun  with  a  **  pen  of  iron  and  the  point  of  a  diamond  " — even 
this  one  has  perished  from  the  earth— tname,  age,  country  are  sU  swept 
into  oUivion,  but  the  poud  achievement  remains.  The  monument 
reared  to  his  honor  stands ;  and,  although  the  touch  of  time  has  efiaced 
tiie  lettering  of  his  name,  it  is  powerless,  and  cannot  destroy  the  fruits 
of  his  victory. 

A  thousand  years  rdl  by.  The  astroncMner  stands  on  the  watoh^ower 
of  &JbyIon,  and  writes  fat  posterity  the  records  of  an  eclipse.  This 
leeoid  escapes  desiaruetion,  and  is  safely  wafted  down  the  stream  of 
tsBne.  A  thousand  years  roll  away :  the  old  astronomer,  surrounded 
by  the  fierce  but  wondering  Arabs,  again  writes  and  marks  the  day 
which  witnesses  the  sun's  decay.  A  thousand  years  roll  heavily  away : 
CDee  more  the  astronomer  writes  from  amidst  the  gay  ihnmg  that  crowds 
the  gay  capital  of  Europe.  ^  Record  is  compared  with  record,  date  with 
date,  revolution  with  revolution,  the>pa8t  and  present  together-^«nother 
snaggle  commences — another  triumph  ,is  won.  Little  did  the  Babylon 
nian  dream  that  he  was  observing  for  one  who,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years,  should  rest  upon  this  very  record  Aie  suQoessfrd  refolu- 
tion  of  one  of  nature's  darkest  mysteries. — Prof.  0.  M.  Mtchett. 


Chsesing  Prospect. — I  flatter  myself  that  through  the  dense  mist 
I  see  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  when  mothers  wul  not  only  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  human  constitution,  but  faithfriUy  attend 
to  Uie  nurture  and  education  of  their  offspring ;  when  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  sober  reason  shall  awake  to^  the  economy  of  human  life,  and 
not  wait  till  the  fear  of  approachmg  dissolution  seizes  upon  them,  and 
then  like  drowning  men  catch  at  every  straw  and  bubble  of  ignorance 
and  superstition ;  when  our  legislators  will  feel  the  importance  of  givmg 
not  only  protection,  but  reco/npense  to  those  who  have  spent  their  lives 
and  property  in  studying  the  n^man  oo^titutien  and  providing  for  its 
exigencies,  while  laboring  under  debility  and  disease.  In  short,  when 
pure  religion,  toffether  with  the  profession  of  medicine,  shall  shake  off 
the  fetters  and  chains  which  have  so  long  bound  them,  and  arise  in  their 
beauty  and  simple  majesty,  and  be  admired  and  respected  as  they  de- 
e^rve. —  Close  of  Prq/l  Skqiherfl^s  Addreu  at  thi  Commencement  of 
Cleveland  Medical  College, 
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HIBCEIXAirSDirs. 

For  the  Ohio  Joaroal  of  EdaeaBon. 

t  SJiBit  in  tjit  Irjinnls  jf  3Jn5tnii. 

(continued.) 

SoMB  were  walking  about,  some  were  drinking  water  at  the  hydrant, 
and  all  amusing  themselves  as  well  as  a  brick  pavement  and  their  nar- 
row play-ground  would  permit.  The  play-ground  was  neeessarily  small, 
on  account  of  the  great  value  of  land — a  single  acre  costing  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

As  the  time  for  the  recess  to  elose  drew  near,  a  small  bell  was 
struck  once  or  twice,  and  immediately  the  boys  began  to  arrange  them- 
selves into  three  diiSerent  ranks,  one  rank  containing  all  the  boys  bo- 
longing  to  one  story.  The  beU  then  sounded  again,  and  the  boys  began 
to  move,  in  regular  file,  into  the  building,  and  to  distribute  themselv^ 
to  the  several  school  rooms.  As  each  division  passed  into  the  door  6i 
its  sitting>room,  the  boys  separated,  walking  along  by  a  row  at  ircMi 
suspension  hooks,  on  which  they  hung  their  caps,  and  took  their  seats 
in  silence.  The  slight  tramp  of  feet  ceased,  and  the  busy  hum  of  study 
commenced.  Eveiy  boy  seemed  to  know  his  place,  and  to  take  it  and 
keep  within  it,  with  all  the  precision  of  rigid  military  discipline.  The 
hab%^  of  order,  and  of  prompt  obedience  to  necessary  laws,  which  among 
men  constitutes  the  strongest  safeguard  to  human  rights,  seemed  to 
reign  over  all.  Thus,  more  than  four  hundred  boys  had  left  the  re- 
straints of  study — had  mingled  together  on  the  play-ground  in  various 
amusements,  and  returned  again  to  their  books,  with  all  the  order, 
harmony  and  quietness,  which  governs  the  movements  of  eveiy  well 
regulated  fiimily. 

In  the  grand  haU  where  I  sat,  were  fifty-six  seats,  to  accommodate 
pupils  at  single  desks,  though  only  forty-^our  were  filled.  This  was  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  several  pupils  from  the  city,  as  every 
summer,  on  the  appToach  of  the  very  warm  season^  large  numbers  of 
the  pupils,  children  of  the  richest  classes,  go  into  the  country  with  their 
parents,  and  spend  one  or  two  months  in  rusticating.  Consequently, 
at  this  season,  the  schools  exhibit  rather  a  thin  attendance. 

It  happened  to  be  the  day  for  their  singing  exercise.  The  school 
was  in  session  only  during  the  forenoon,  the  afternoon  being  approprift- 
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ted  to  sweej^g  the  xooms.  The  building,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  P., 
iras  swept  only  twice  in  the  week--on  the  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and 
Saturday — ^yet  the  floors  and  halls  seemed  remarkably  clean*  I  saw  no 
scraps  of  paper  under  the  desks,  though  I  looked  somewhat  carefully ; 
nor  any  accumulations  of  dirt,  which  two  days  and  a  half  of  constant  use 
might  have  led  one  to  expect.  The  halls  were  abundantly  supplied  with 
mats  and  scrapers,  and  the  pupils  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  con- 
▼iction,  that  on  all  proper  occasions  they  were  to  be  smi^rtly  used.  The 
pavements  of  Boston  are  kept  very  clean,  and  the  moisture  from  the 
oeean  seems  to  keep  down  eveiy  thing  like  dust,  which  concomitants 
assist  the  teacher  very  much  in  keeping  the  school  room  as  neat  as  a 
parlor.  It  was  veiy  evident,  however,  that  each  teacher  in  that  house 
had  a  very  nice  eye  for  dirt,  and  a  strong  antipathy  for  its  presence. 

At  about  11  o'clock,  three  hundred  boys  from  the  different  rooms 
below,  filed  into  the  room  and  seated  themselves,  to  take  th^  semi- 
weekly  lesson  in  music.  The  boys  came  in  totally  still,  in  single  column, 
two  classes  coming  in  from  opposite  sides  of  the  building  at  the  same 
time.  During  their  entrance,  it  was  not  so  silent  as  to  enable  one  to 
hear  a  pin  drop,  by  any  means.  I  did  not  perceive  the  slow,  deliberate, 
ghostly  pace,  which  is  said  to  characterize  the  movements  of  the  schools 
in  some  of  our  cities.  Their  motions  were  as  quiet  as  was  consistent 
with  a  proper  degree  of  activity.  It  was  a  business  movement,  in  which 
celerity  and  silence  were  duly  compounded ;  equally  removed  from  the 
mab  of  the  rabble,  and  what  you  might  suppose  to  be  the  funeral  steps 
of  a  regiment  of  phantoms.  All  was  easy  and  natural.  They  were 
forming  habits  which  shduld  always  govern  them. 

Mr.  Baker,  the  music  teacher,  SQon  after  came  in.  Judging  from 
observation  on  my  introduction  to  him,  I  should  set  him  down  as  a  man, 
in  every  proper  sense  of  the  word.  His  mouth  was  curtained  by  a  very 
pleaffing  smile,  which  gave  an  engaging  appearance  to  his  countenance, 
while  over  all  rested  a  bram  which  society  likes  to  own.  He  remarked, 
that  he  had  recently  made  a  tour  in  the  west,  and  had  g^ven  some  con* 
eerts  and  muac  lessons  in  the  northern  portions^  along  the  lakes.  The 
music  exerdse  was  in  preparation  for  the  annual  exhibition,  shortly  to 
take  place.  There  were  about  four  hundred  scholars  in  the  room,  and 
two  male  and  two  female  teachers,  besides  Mr.  Philbrick.  The  first 
exercise  was  in  singing  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales,  the  teacher 
leading  off  by  tapping  on  the  piano*  The  boys  sang  as  acceptably  as 
boys  generally  sing,  without  the  accompaniment  of  ghrls.  There  is  a 
male  voioe  and  a  femi^e  voice,  if  philosophers  are  to  be  trusted ;  and  it 
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•seems  Just  as  essential  io  the  production  of  true  harmony  that  they  be 
united  in  singing,  as  in  any  other  capacity.  There  was  somethmg 
wanting  which  the  boys  could  not  supply.  All  did  not  sing.  Hie 
exceptions,  however,  were  not  very  numerous.  Mr.  Baker  spoke  very 
clearly  and  slowly,  and  distinctly,  and  bo  that  all  could  easily  under- 
stand what  he  sud.  The  above  sentence  may  appear  to  some  to  be 
very  faulty ;  but  if  it  conveys  to  the  reader  anything  like  a  fiill  concep- 
tion of  the  luxtjirious  pleasure  which  epicures  in  reading  take  in  hearing 
acceptable  words  uttered  in  the  above  mentioned  manner,  I  shall  have 
no  reason  to  correct  it.  The  words  struck  upon  my  ears  as  distinctly 
as  the  strokes  upon  the  wires  of  the  piano. 

The  singing  was  considerably  hearty.  Only  one  part  was  conducted. 
A  kind  of  half  smile  of  easy  sel^tisfaction,  seemed  for  the  most  part 
to  rest  upon  the,  oountenances  of  the  pupils.  After  a  while,  a  class  of 
15  boys  was  called  upon  the  platform  to  fnng  a  few  selected  pieces. 
As  they  came  up,  Mr.  B.  put  them  together,  back  to  back,  to  see  who 
was  the  tallest,  and  finally  arranged  them  exactly  according  to  their 
heights,  in  a  line  facing  the  other  pupils.  They  sang  several  pieces 
very  well  indeed,  Mr.  B.  aocompa^iying  them  on  the  piano.  All  then 
sang  together. 

Some  dulness  occurring  in  the  music,  Mr.  Philbrick  remarked,  in  a 
quiet,  determined  tone :  "I  expect  every  one  will  sing;  and  if  I  know 
of  any  one  who  does  not  sing  as  well  as  he  can,  I  shall  consider  him  a 
very  worthless  fellow.     Sing  as  though  you  were  singing  for  life." 

C.  K. 

Cincinnati,  May,  1852.  (ToWoontimMd.) 


Sottrrsting  €^ttmtit. 

Pbab  JotTRNAL :  A  fcw  evcnings  since,  I  had  thcpleasure  of  hearing 
a  lecture  on  G-edogy,  from  the  lips  of  the  very  learned  and  able  Dr. 
Boynton.  His  opening  remarks,  on  the  first  evening,  were  upon  the 
forces,  and  the  laws  of  force,  which  gave  form  to  the  bodies  in  the  solar 
flfjrstem ;  and  were  illustrated  by  some  very  beautiful  experiments,  of 
which  I  propose  to  give  some  account. 

He  remarked,  that  all  the  planets  were  more- or  less  flattened  in  theb 
polar  diameters,  itt  consequence  of  the  cen^ifugal  force  generated  by 


«  • 
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ihm  reToIation  on  their  axes,  aad  tlttt  ihis  oentrifbgal  foxoe  was  amply 
snffieieBt^to  aeoonnt  fbr  the  exutcmoe  of  tiie  rings  anmnd  Saturn,  and 
the  fannation  of  the  asteroids  from  a  singly  large  planet,  onoe  revolving 
between  Mars  and  Japtter^aswell  as  the  oblateneei  in  the  oonfignration 
of  the  earth. 

He  then  proeeeded  to  show  that  any  body,  of  whatever  fcmn  and 
however  suspended,  would,  if  caosed  to  revolve,  assom^  Ibr  its  fuds  the 
diortest  line  passing  through  its  center  of  gravity. 

His  first  experiment  was  with  the  common  philosophical  apparatus, 
called  the  "  Whirling  Hoop,"  in  which  rapid  motion  is  given  to  a  thin 
circular  hoop,  around  a  strong  wire  diameter,  the  hoop  being  fiwtened 
at  the  npper  end  of  the  diametor,  and  free  to  move  up  or  down,  at  the 
lower  end.  As  the  motion  became  more  rapid,  the  vertical  distance 
across  the  hoop  decreased  and  the  hori^ntal  distance  iaoreased,  until 
the  hoop  looked  like  a  much  flattened  orange. 

He  then  removed  the  hoop,  and  suspended  in  its  place  an  orange- 
shaped  ghus  vessel,  partly  filled  wilh  dark-colored  spirits  of  wine.  This 
was  made  to  whirl;  and  as  the  moti<m  became  more  rapid,  the  liquid 
rose  up  gradually  around  the  sides  of  the  vessel  until  it  left  the  bottom 
entirely,  and  revolved  as  a  hpllow^ring  azonnd  the  inner  suifiice  of  the 


He  then  hung  in  its  place  a  prolate  spheroid,  suspended  at  one  ex- 
trinity  of  its  greatest  diamet^.  One  might  suppose  that,  as  the  matter 
was  equally  distributed  around  this  diameter,  it  would  revolve  around 
it  as  an  axis ;  but  on  giving  it  gradually  a  rapid  motion,  it  began  at 
first  to  wabble  about,  assuming  a  more  regular  motion,  until  the  shortest 
diameter  had  become  the  axis,  when  its  motion  was  perfectly  uBifi>nn — 
the  string  by  which  it  was  suspended  revolvmg  around  the  outer  edge 
and  describing  cones.     '  . 

He  then  took  two  eones  of  some  length,  joined  at  their  bases,  and 
suspended  them  by  a  string  fastened  to  one  of  their  vertices.  As  their 
motion  increased,  the  line  of  revolution  gradually  left  the  longest  aais, 
until  finally  it  revolved  in  a  horisontal  plane  around  the  short  line, 
passing  through  their  bases. 

Next,  a  short  iron  rod  was  suspended  at  one  extremity.  On  joausing 
it  to  revolve  rapidly,  it  likewise  changed  the  axis  of  revolution  from  the 
line  passing  through  its  length,  to  the  shortest  Ime  passing  through  its 
center  of  gravity,  and  revolved  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

He  then  took  a  small  chain  about  eighteen  iuches  in  length,  and 
joined  its  ends  so  as  to  make  it  continuous.    On  suspending  it  from  the 
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apparatus  and  giving  it  motion,  ibe  central  portions  gradually  bulged 
ont  until,  as  the  motion  became  rapid  enough,  it  revolved  as  a  ring,  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  around  the  center  of  gravity  urithin — ^the  string  by 
which  it  was  suspended  revolving  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  ring.  When 
this  experiment  was  finished,  the  audience  aithusiastioally  cheered. 

C.  K. 

CiKCiNNATi,  May,  1852. 


^jlB  late  3&L  airianbrr  ^tnq. 

The  unobtrusive  labors  of  a  faithful  teacher  are  seldom  likely  to  fur* 
nish  thrilling  incidents  for  a  narrative,  or  abundant  materials  for  an 
interesting  biographical  sketch.  The  duties  of  imparting  instruction,  of 
watching  over  youthful  waywardness,  of  encouraging  and  aiding  modest 
meiit,  and  awakening  in  the  young  a  love  for  knowledge  and  virtue, 
may  all  be  quietly  and  regularly  performed,  and  yet  attract  little  notice 
from  common  observers.  Much  like  parental  obligations  and  instmo- 
tions,  they  are  to  be  known  and  appreciated  rather  in  the  effects  they 
produce  than  by  any  apparent  sensation  they  seem  to  create.  The 
sudden  withdrawal  or  cessation,  therefore,  of  this  class  of  labors  and 
influences  from  a  community  creates  a  void  which  is  oftener  more  real 
than  apparent.  The  thoughtful  and  the  good  may,  indeed,  mourn  the 
loss  of  all  good  motives  and  noble  examples  to  the  world,  but  the  full 
tide  of  life  flows  on  as  it  flowed  before,  seemingly  unconscious  of  its 
losS;  or  even  of  a  change. 

There  were  one  or  two  trdts  in  the  character  of  our  departed  friend, 
Mr.  Stacy,  which  strongly  suggest  the  foregoing  reflections.  His  patient, 
self-den3ring  toil  as  a  student,  and  his  conscientious,  unobtrusive  faithr 
fulness  in  the  relations  of  teacher,  Christian  and  friend,  while  they  very 
slightly  tended  to  exhibit  him  to  the  public  gaze,  still  were  slowly  but 
certainly  preparing  him  for  a  noble  career  of  usefulness.  He  had  comr 
menced  to  lay  the  foundation  for  extensive  and  solid  attainments,  by 
long,  patient  study  of  elementary  principles.  Willing  always  **  to  labor 
and  to  wait,''  his  success  was  almost  absolutely  certain  in  whatever  he 
undertook. 

•Mr.  Stacy  commenced  his  labors  as  a  student  at  the  Western  Beserve 
Teachers'  Seminary,  about  eight  years  since.     Without  encouragement 
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from  inflaential  friends,  without  pecuniaiy  resources,  he  resolved  to 
Ibecome  a  scholar;  and  thus  early,  too,  when  the  profession  of  teaching 
was  in  much  lower  estimation  in  our  State  than  at  present,  he  resolved 
that  TEACHING  should  be  the  employment, of  his  life.  It  is  not  known 
that  he  ever  wavered  a  moment  in  either  of  these  resolutions.  His 
energies  and  sympathies  had  been  exclusively  devoted  to  these  two  ob- 
jects. In  both  he  was  highly  successful.  ^  Mr.  Stacy,  after  many  terms 
of  alternate  study  and  teaching,  graduated  at  Alleghany  College,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  nearly  two  years  since.  He  has  since  been  employed  one 
year  in  the  High  School  department  of  the  public  schools  gf  Sandusky 
City.  Here  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  his  faithfulness  as  a  teacher, 
and  his  sincere  devotion  to  the  welfisffe  of  the  common  school  system  of 
the  city  and  State,  had  identified  him  with  the  prosperity  of  the  depart- 
ment and  system  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  endeared  him  to  all 
with  whom  he  had  intercourse. 

Mr.  Stacy  left  school  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  in  apparent  good 
health,  and  went  to  Lake  county  to  visit  his  parents.  Learning  of  the 
severe  illness  of  a  relative  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  he  went  immediately  to 
his  aid.  He  was  here  seized  with  the  typhoid  fever,  under  which  he 
sunk  rapidly,  and  died  April  5th,  aged  about  twenty-eight  years. 

M.    s*    C. 

Sandusky  Citt,  May,  1852. 


GeoloqicaXi  Cabinsts. — ^We  invite  Special  attention  to  the  adver* 
tisement  of  Prof.  Mather,  contained  in  our  last.  For  the  purposes  of 
instruction,  and  for  the  improvement  of  Teachers  who  have  not  had 
access  to  cabinets,  or  to  well  marked  sets  of  specimens,  the  value  of 
such  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Prof.  Mather  would  be  willing,  for  a  moderate  compensation,  to  leo- 
tore  on  the  subject  of  geology  at  Teachers'  Institutes,  duxing  the  commg 
&11.  Havmg  been  at  the  head  of  the  geological  corps  of  this  State,  no 
man  is  better  qualified  to  teach  the  geology  of  Ohio ;  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  say  anything  further  of  his  competency. 


Bishop  Potter  states  that  it  has  been  computed  by  the  best  statisti- 
cians in  England,  that  the  laboring  classes  alone,  in  Great  Britain, 
expend  annually,  for  alcohoUo  drinks  and  tobacco,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  ofdoUars.  If  this  enoifaous  amount  were 
expended  4»r  the  legitimate  purposes  of  life,  how  much  of  the  misery 
existing  among  the  laboring  class  in  Oreat  Britain,  would  be  diminished. 


f  iiitorfi^  ^artffllia. 


^^<^^^^w^^b^^^w^>«^^^^^ 


Thb  more  acquaintance  I  have  with  the  present  system  of  snpenrialon  and  dis- 
tricting, the  more  I  ate  convinced  of  its  inefficiency,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
supervision  scfaeine  that  will  give  as  at  least  a  State  Superintendent,  and  one 
District  Superintendent  to  four  or  five  counties  throughout  the  State,  with  town- 
ship districts,  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Education  elected  by  the  town- 
ship, and  a  Board  of  County  Examiners,  will  effectually  obviate  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  system,  and  secure  the  benefit  that  should  be  derived  tnm  the 
expenditure  of  the  $500,000  paid  to  teachen. 

As  it  now  is,  every  thinking  man  is  ready  to  sdmlt,  that  more  than  one-hatf  of 
said  money  is  wasted  by  being  paid  for  schools  kept  so  short  a  time  that  they 
do  no  good ;  or  to  teachers  unqualified  to  do  good ;  or  under  various  other  dr- 
cuinstances,  causing  an  enth-e  loss  of  the  benefit  intended. 

Now  it  is  fully  demonstrable,  that  the  proposed  township  dtetxiets,  orenlaiiped 
districts,  with  provision  to  keep  up  the  schools  eight  or  nine  months  each  year, 
by  a  tax  on  the  township,  if  necessary,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  an 
efficient  District  Superintendent,  would  thoroughly  educate  the  youth  of  our  State 
with  much  less  money  than  is  at  present  expended,  wlifle  now  oomparatiTeiy 
Ytry  few  receive  a  good  common  education.— r.  i>.,  Jfaaw'ffan. 

Could  our  Legislature  be  induced  to  appropriate  twenty-five  or  flf^  thousand 
dollars  to  establish  Normal  Schools  to  teach  the  Teachers,  Ohio  would  soon  reap 
a  rich  reward  for  the  investment  of  the  money.  Public  opinion  is  deeidedJly  im- 
proving in  regard  to  our  common  school  system,  and  we  want  a  law  on  that 
subject  The  Union  School  plan  seems  to  work  well,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. — 
w.  H.,  Penrp  oourUp,  0, 

Public  Schools  or  ZAHesviLLB.— The  Semi-annual  Report  of  the  Examin- 
ers of  these  schools,  states  that  fifteen  Teachers  are  now  employed— seven  In  the 
male  department,  seven  in  the  female,  and  a  Teacher  of  Penmanship.  The  av- 
erage number  enrolled  during  the  quarter  ending  with  March  last,  was  504.  The 
average  of  absentees  varied,  in  the  different  schools,  fVom  one  in  four  to  one  in 
nineteen. 

We  quote  the  following  fh>m  the, Report : 

**  It  is  also  honorable  to  the  Teachers  generally,  and  a  strong  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  that  the  average  of  absentees  has  been  so  largely 
diminished.  One  school,  it  will  be  observed,  has  only  one  in  nineteen,  and  another, 
one  in  sixteen.  These  are  admirable  results.  Even  among  the  little  boys,  but 
one  in  eight  has  been  absent  during  this  long  and  severe  winter.  Such  fiicts  tell 
more  than  is  seen  upon  their  ftu»,  excellent  as  that  is.  They  prove  that  there  is 
something  in  the  schools  which  draws  the  scholars  thither— something  attractive 
— something  which  pleases. them  and  makes  them  happy.  And  this,  certainly, 
is  a  veiy  decided  mark  of  excellence. 

**  The  exarai^natio9t  of  the  pupils  in  their  respective  studies  have  been  more 
than  satisfactory.  An  interest,  a  development  of  mind,  a  comprehension  of  prin- 
ciples, and  a  thorough  process  of  mental  training,  are  all  manifested  on  the  part 
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<if  the  selftolfln,  In  a  manner  reflecting  tbe  hlgliest  credit  on  the  knowledfe  and 
AiU  of  their  instmetore.  It  is  only  neoessaiy  to  look  at  the  operations  of  these 
ittstitatiOQa,  in  oider  to  ftiscover  that  they  are  nnder  no  ordinary  inflaences,  and 
aceompiishing  no  otdiaary  work.  And  in  this  micominm  the  Examiners  would 
be  vndentoed  as  embracing  the  Writing  dassee,  no  less  than  the  other  branches 
in  general. 

**  In  short,  it  is  the  decided  conyiction  of  tlie  Examiners  that  the  Public  Schools 
of  this  city  wookl  do  honor  to  any  community,  and  should  therefore  be  llberaUy 
sastained."  

LsBAifoir  Ukion  Sohool.— 'We  regret  that  we  were  unable,  ftom  a  press  of 
buBiiiPSa  engagements,  to  attend  the  examination  of  Lebanon  Union  School  We 
we  told  by  those  who  were  present,  that  the  classes  all  exhibited  the  greatest 
proficieiicy  in  the  sereral  branches  of  learning  taught.  Prof.  Hur^,  for  his  in* 
doBBitaMe  perBeverance  and  unusual  skill  as  a  teacher,  deserres  the  unaoimona 
thsaks  of  this  entire  community.  His  assistants  are  entitled  to  thesame  meed 
of  praiae,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  in  the  late  examination.  The  admirable 
enter  iatrodaced  into  the  school  is  the  theme  of  universal  praiseL 

The  Exhibition,  on  Wednesday  evening,  was  attended  by  an  immense  aodir 
eace,  iAmo  were  highly  gratified  with  th^  exerdses. 

Let  this  nobto  school  be  cherished  and  supported  by  every  friend  of  ednoation 
and  good  morals*  All  it  wants  is  a  "  little,  more  materiel  aid,"  to  give  it  a  rank 
equal  to  any  Union  Schoolin  the  State.— X^tenoa  Stat, 

PEsnTeBtxno  Ukiok  School.— This  school  famished  the  public  with  an  ex- 
hibition of  its  exerdses  on  Friday  evening  last,  which  was  very  creditable,  and 
reilected  high  praise  upon  the  instructors,  and  the  school.  Some  of  the  pieces 
performed  were  well  acted  and  could  not  well  be  bettered,  as  well  as  the  pieces 
themselves,  which  were  original  with  the  pupils.  The  singing  was  also  very  gcfod 
and  showed  a  flue  cultivation  of  the  voice,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  pupils.  The 
exhibition,  as  a  whole,  was  quite  interesting  and  instructive,  and  Hr.  OIney,  and 
his  assistants,  are  deserving  the  thanks  of  the  pubUo  for  the  entertainment  to 
which  they  were  lnvited.-T-PefTVs&«r9  SUxr, 

MAvmx  CiTT  UmoK  School.— We  were  present  at  the  close  of  the  last 
quarter  of  this  school,  on  Friday  afternoon  last,  and  were  highly  gratifled  with 
the  exercises.  The  classes  examhied,  showed  a  high  degree  of  Mtainment  in 
Che  several  branches  taught  This  school  continues  in  a  very  prosperous  con- 
dition. There  is  to  be  a  vacation  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  when  the  next  quarter 
wili  commence  under  the  same  corps  of  teachers.  Prof.  Page,  and  his  assistants, 
are  untiring  in  their  exertions  to  properly  sustain  the  relations  which  they  oo- 
oq>y  towards  the  public,  and  they  are  deserving  of  all  praise  for  the  snooess 
which  ihKtf  have  attslned.— ifeEainMe  JSkVo*  Timu. 

FnAjrxLiir  School.— Franklin  is  situated  on  the  Miami  river,  in  Wanen  Co., 
16  miles  below  Dayton,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile,  and  beantiftd  country.  The 
place  contains  about  1200  inhabitants.  There  has  never  been  but  one  school  dis- 
Met;  the  people  have  built  a  fine  house,  at  an  expense  of  about  $4,000,  and  in  it 
all  the  schools  are  instructed.  Mr.  L  G.  Marchant  took  chaige  of  this  sohool  im 
October  last,  at  which  time  il  was  organized  into  a  regular  Graded  School,  on  the 
Unloa  plan,  consisting  of  four  departments— Primary,  Secondary,  Granunar  and 
High  School.  The  Beport  for  the  quarter  ending  March^9,  18S2,  shows  the 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  to  be  196.  Four  teachers  are  employed  beside 
the  Prindpal— one  male,  a  female  Principal,  and  two  female  assistants.   A  very 
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commendable  degree  of  interest  is  manifested  by  the  citizens  on  the  subject  of 
edncation.  The  Directors  are  intelligent  and  liberal  minded  men.  Mach  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  six  months.  The  school  is  at  pieseBt  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  school  is  not  yet  fkiee,  bat  many  of  tiie  people  are  In  faror  of  a 
tree  school ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  before  long  take  its  place,  UgaUv  as  well 
as  practicaUy^  among  the  Union  Schools  of  the  State.  v. 

Thb  Hancock  Jonmal,  of  May  7th,  has  an  interesting  communication  from  a 
'*  Citizen  ;*'  and  a  spirited  address  to  the  Teachers  of  the  connty,  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Kimber,  Secretary  of  the  Co.  Teachers*  Association,  orging  the  importance  of 
holding  a  Teachers*  Institute.  We  are  glad  to  see  these  evidences  of  right  Tiewt 
and  feelings  on  the  part  of  citizens,  and  especially  of  the  School  Examinen. 
There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  a  successful  Institute  may  not  be  held  In 
that  county.  Persevere,  gentlemen ;  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Andrews,  make 
the  prellminaiy  arrangements,  and  yon  can  hardly  fliil  of  success. 

A  TBTSBAN  in  the  cause  of  Education,  now  a  resident  of  N.  Hampshire,  thns 
writes :  **I  am  much  gratified  with  the  informatipn,  that  Teachers*  Institutes  are 
receiving  due  attention  in  your  quarter.  The  character  of  these  valuable  Institn- 
tions  is  daily  rising  in  New  England.  Massachusetts  maintains  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  them,  in  spring  and  autumn,  to  the  number  often  or  twelve,  annually, 
of  a  week*s  duration  each  in  rural  districts,  besides  an  equal  number,  of  shorter 
duration,  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  State.  The  number  of  members  in 
attendance  at  the  Massachusetts  spring  sessions,  was  in  some  instances  nearly 
three  hundred,  and  in  one  exceeded  that  number. 

"  In  New  Hampshire,  a  Teachers'  Institute  is  held  under  the  chaiige  of  every 
County  Commissioner  of  Schools,  in  spring  and  autumn.  In  the  county  in  which 
my  own  Seminary  is  situated,  we  had  two  very  fully  attended  this  season,  and 
next  week  we  hold  two  more." 

Thb  Principal  of  a  flourishing  Academy  in  Pennsylvania,  in  ordering  the  Jour- 
nal for  his  Teachers*  Class,"  writes :  "  The  cause  of  Common  School  education 
has  been  sadly  neglected  in  this  region.  Indeed,  Western  Pennsylvania  gener- 
ally, although  favored  with  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutions  of  a  high 
order,  is  in  the  back-ground  with  regard  to  Common  Schools.  The  progress  of 
public  sentiment  on  the  sutject  In  Ohip,  is  very  evident  and  no  less  gratifying. 
I  hope  the  State  Association,  through  its  various  agencies,  will  continue  progress- 
ively and  prosperously  in  the  good  work.** 

Ah  influential  A-iend  of  education  in  Ashtabula  county,  writes:  *'I  hope  it  (the 
Journal)  may  awaken  hn  interest  and  exert  an  influence,  which  will  so  quicken  the 
spirit  of  our  Legislature  that,  at  their  next  session,  they  will  give  that  generoni 
aid  to  the  cause  of  education,  which  the  great  and  noble  State  of  Ohio  is  so  abun- 
dantiy  able  to  afibrd,  and  which  every  interest  connected  with  the  rising  great- 
ness and  enduring  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth,  so  imperatively  demands.*' 

New  Enolakd  Nobxal  Ihbtitutb.— From  an  Exchange,  we  learn  that 
a  private  Seminary,  under  this  name,  is  to  be  estaflblished  in  Lancaster,  Mass., 
which  is  to  be  similar  to  the  State  Normal  Schools,  but  to  admit  persons  prepare 
ing  to  teach  in  private  schools,  or  in  other  States.  Mr.  Russell  is  to  be  the  teacher 
in  Rhetoric  and  Elocution;  Mr.  Colbum, in  Mathematics ;  Prof.  S. S. Greene, in 
the  Analysis  of  Language ;  and  Prof.  W.  J.  Whitaker,  in  Drawing.  Prof.  Guyot, 
and  others,  are  expected  to  deliver  lectures. 


f  bitnra'  Cable. 


A  CoKCiSB  HiSTOST  ov  £ngIiAkz>,  from  the  first  inyaajon  by  the  Romans, 
to  the  accession  of  Queen  Yictoria.  Written  on  a  new  plan,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  Chronology  and  Facts.  By  W>  Clark,  £8(}.  Edited,  with  additions, 
by  J.  C.  Moffatt,  M  JL.,  Prof,  of  JBsthetics  and  Latin  Literature  in  Miami  Unlver- 
aity.  344  ftp.  Cincinnati :  Wm.  H.  Moore  &  D.  Anderson.  1852.— This  is  a  dear, 
mccinct,  well-arranged  history :  it  will  be  found  rery  cotrrenlent  for  reference, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  too  of  dasses.  We  commend  tt  to  all  who  wish  for 
niGh  a  IfamuiL 

Thb  First  Book  of  History,  combined  with  Geography:  Containing  the 
Histoiy  and  Geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
By  the  Author  of  Peter  Pailey's  Tales.  Illustrated  by  EngraTlngs  and  colored 
Maps.  Beylsed  and  improved  Edition,  with  important  additions.  212  pp.  Bos- 
ton :  Jenfcs,  Hickling  &  Swan.  18S2.*-Of  the  merits  of  this  work  and  its  adapted- 
ness  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  U  is  unneeessaiy  for  us  to  speak : 
safllee  it  to  say,  that  it  has  been  thoroughly. revised  and  brought  down  to  1850. 

A  Mahvai^  of  Morals  for  Common  Schools,  and  the  use  of  Families.  Stereo- 
typed Edition,  rerised.  By  Miss  A.  Hall.  Cleyeland :  Jewett,  Proctor  &  Wor- 
thiiigton.-*Thls  a  yaluable  work  of  reference  for  Teachers,  and  well  would  it  be 
if  it  could  be  studied  in  all  our  schools. 

Thb  Family  Visitor:  A  Literary,  Sdentific,  Agricultural  and  Family  News- 
paper, published  weekly  by  Sawyer,  Ingersoll  &  Co.,  Hudson,  O.,  at  $1.50.— This 
ezceUenl  paper  was  commenced  two  years  since,  by  Professors  Klrtland  and  St 
John.  On  the  11th  ult.,  it  entered  upon  its  third  Tolume,  under  the  editorial 
chafge  of  Mr.  M.  C.  Read.  Its  former  Editors  will  be  regular  contributors,  and 
its  distinctiTe  character  wUl  be  preserved.  It  is  worthy  of  an  intro4nction  into 
every  fkmily  in  the  State. 

KORTOK^  LiTSRART  GAZXTTB   AND  PUBLISHERS''  ClRCTTLAR,  IS    published 

inoBthly,  at  tlM  per  year,  by  Charles  B.  Norton,  No.  71  Chambers  street,  K. 
T.~A  beautifiilly  printed  quarto,  containing  literary  and  scientific  intelligence, 
notices  and  announcements  of  new  publications,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
etc  It  is  an  interesting  periodicsl  to  the  general  reader,  and  inyaluable  to  any 
who  wish  to  make  selections  for  Libraries,  or  to  be  informed  of  the  issues  of  pub- 
lishers. 

Thb  Journal  of  Education  is  published  semi-monthly,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hous- 
ton, at  Bath,  Me. ;  price  $1.00.— This  is  a  neat,  weU-filled  quarto  of  eight  pages. 
and  must  be  doing  good  service  in  the  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

Thb  Pittsburgh  Musical  Instructor,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  music,  and  the  progress  of  the  art,  is  published  monthly,  in  quarto 
Ibrm  of  four  pages,  at  thirty  cents  per  annum ;  twelve  copies  three  doUars.-^Each 
number  contains  several  pieces  of  music,  printed  ia  a  system  of  numeral  notation. 

The  thanks  of  the  local  Editor  are  due  to  Bev.  B.  Sears,  D.D.  of  Mass.,  Bev.  Dr. 
Bredkenildge  of  Ky.,  and  Piof.  W.  F.  Phelps  of  the.N.  Y.  State  Normal  School, 
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for  yaliuible  Educational  Reports;  and  to  Hon.  B.  F.  Wade  of  the  IT.  S.  Senate, 
and  Hon.  C.  Sweetser  and  Hon.  J.  R.  Chandler  of  the  H.  R;,  for  Pnblic  Docomenti. 
Synopses  of  the  contents  of  many  of  these  wiU  be  giren  hereafter. 

Uathbmaticb. —  Qrtadnf^B  Series. — ^Mental  Arithmetic  on  the  Indactive 
Plan :  reyised  edition.  144  pp.  Common  School  Arithmetic :  improved  edition. 
d24  pp.  The  National  Arithmetic,  for  advanced  scholarB.  360  pp.  Com- 
plete Keys  to  the  Common  School  and  the  National  Arithmetic,  for  Teachers. 
By  BsKJAXiif  G&EXNLBJUP,  A Jf .    Boston :  Robert  S.  Davii  &  Co.    1862. 

Sioddan^B  Sene$,—Thid  Jnrenile  Mental  Arithmetic;  The  American  Intel- 
lectoal  Arithmetic;  The  Practical  Arithmetic.  292  pp.  By  Prof.  Johh  F. 
Stodda&d.    New  York :  Comishi  Lamport  &  Co.    18S2. 

JVoir,  Wooifard  ir  Co''  &riet.^ScheU's  Introductory  Arithmetic.  72  pp. 
Enos'  Intellectoal  Arithmetic.  144  pp.  Dodd's  Elementary  and  Practioal  Axith* 
metic  244  pp.    New  York :  Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co.    1852. 

SvKTXTiso  AHB  NAVIGATION:  Uniting  the  Theoretical,  the  Practical,  and  tlie 
Edncatlonal  ftatnres  of  these  enl^eets.  By  H.  N.  Robimsov,  XM.  Clndanalii : 
Jacob  Ernst    ISflS. 

BooiK  KsBPiifO.— A  Practical  System  of  Book-keeping,  by  Single  and  DonUe 
Entry.  A  Foil  Key  to  Mayhew's  Book-kecfping ;  Four  Forms  of  Accounts,  to  be 
nsed  in  connection  with  thefongolng.  By  Isa  Mathbw,  A.H.  Kew-Toik: 
CadyABoigess. 

A  TrMtim  upon  (he  Theory  and  PraeUce  of  Book  Keeping^  by  Doable  Entry,  as 
,  it  obtains  in  the  first  Commercial  Honses  in  the  World.    By  Dab'l  W.  Lowbix. 
Aubam,N.  T.    1862. 

BOTANT. — Mn.  Lincoln's  Lectures  on  Botany:  New  edition,  revised  and  en- 
laiged.    New  York :  F.  3.  Huntington,  and  Mason  &  Law.    1892. 

First  Lessons  in  Botany :  Designed  for  Common  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
By  Alfhonso  Wood,  A.M.    Claremont :  N.  H.  Manufacturing  Co. 

Cutter's  Physiology  and  Anatomical  Plates,  can  be  had  by  the  qoanti^  at  the 
Publishers*  prices,  of  Jewett,  Proctor  ft  Worthington,  Cleveland. 

Persons  sending  for  specimen  copies  of  books,  should  remember  that  they  can 
not  be  sent  by  mail  unless  pre-paid ;  and  be  sure  to  inclose  postage  stamps  to  the 
value  of  ten,  flfteen  or  twenty-five  cents,  according  to  the  size  of  the  book  ordered. 


A  SuGOBSTiOK.— Would  it  not  be  a  "good  and  pleasant  thing"  for  about  fifty 
Ohio  Teachers  to  meet  in  Cleveland,  on  Monday  the  2d  day  of  August  next,  and, 
together,  take  the  evening  boat  en  route  for  the  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  to  be  hdd  in  Elmira,  August  4th,  and  the  meeting  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,"  to  be  held  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
the  week  following  1 

-  HoNOB  TO  WHOM  HovoB  18  DuB.— The  Sandusky,  Mansfield  and  NewariE 
Railroad,  and  the  Lake  Erie  and  Mad  River  Railroad,  early  in  January,  sent  to 
the  Agent  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  a/ree  pass  over  their  respect- 
ive roads  for  the  current  year.  The  same  roads  did  the  same  handsome  thing 
last  year.  Such  acts  of  liberality  almost  tempt  one  to  believe  that  corporations 
have  souls. 
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— Vbat  is  tiie  Opmpfmmm,  §o  often  namod?  The  i&eMaree  knawn  by  this 
■me  ere  the  fbllowjlsig :  The  aet  of  Congnts  edmittiBg  GeKforai*  to  the  Union, 
irith  «  Conttitatlon  which  fbrBver  prohlbiM  tiiArery ;  the  act  defining  the  bonn- 
du7  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  giTing  Texac  ten  mUllons  of  doUan 
fer  her  dafan  to  the  portion  of  New  Mexieo  east  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  the  act  abol- 
ishing the  slare  trade  in  the  District  of  Colnmhla;  and  the  Fugitive  Slarelaw. 

—  Nine  Teaeben*  Inatitales  have  been  attended  dnriag  the  spring.  Mr.  An- 
drews eondnded  all  except  those  in  Stark,  licking  and  Clermont  counties.  The 
atatistfcB  of  the  one  attended  in  Clermont  coonty,  have  not  reached  us.  The  date 
of  tlae  commencement  and  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  others,  are  as  follows : 
8tark  coanty,  March  13th,  ^ ;  Richland  county,  March  22d,  178 ;  Montgomery 
county,  March  29th,  82;  MuBkingnm  county,  April  5th,  68;  UcUng  county, 
April  dth,  62 ;  Gnemsey  county,  April  12th,  55 ;  JelFerson  county,  April  19th,  41 ; 
Greene  county,  May  10th,  103. 

—  The  Joomal  is  regularly  mailed,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  month :  if 
subscribers  fail  to  receive  It  in  season,  they  may  be  assured  it  is  not  our  fkult. 
As  accidents  are  liable  to  occur,  missing  anmbers  will  he  remailed  as  soon  as 
notice  of  their  IWlnre  is  received. 

—  On  the  20th  of  May,  the  scholars  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Washington, 
numbering  3,000,  marched  in  procession,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor  and  Council, 
to  the  Capitol,  and  were  received  by  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  A  deputation  of  one  fh>m  each 
school  iiresented  a  petition  signed  by  20,000  citizens  of  Washington,  praying  a 
public  grant  of  lands  to  aid  the  schools.  Mayor  Lenox  prefaced  the  petition 
with  some  remarks,  which  were  eloquently  responded  to  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Chandler. 

•*- The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  K.  T.  State  Teachers'  Association  is  to 
be  attended  at  Slmlra,  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August  next 
Reports  are  to  be  presented^on  School  Libraries,  Teachers'  Departments  in  Aca- 
demies, Teachers'  Institutes,  Union  and  Central  High  Schools,  and  a  State 
Teachers'  Periodical.  Five  or  six  Addresses  are  secured;  and  the  "Albany 
University,"  Randall's  "Amendments  to  the  State  School  System,"  Operation  of 
the  present  School  Law,  and  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  with  Aoxilla^  County 
Boards,  are.proposed  as  topics  of  discussion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  session  will  be  an  interesting  and  profitable  one; 
never  haa  there  been  greater  need  of  unitedf  and  eiBcient  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Teachers  of  that  State. 

—The  Stark  County  Teachers'  Association  have  made  arrangements  to  have 
a  County  Common  School  Celebration  at  Alliance,  on  Friday  the  2d  of  July,  in 
which  all  the  Teachers  and  Schools  in  that  and  adjoining  counties  are  invited  to 
partidpaie. 

—The  dtiaensof  Waynesbnrg,  in  Stark  oonn^,  have  adopted  the  Union  School 
iaw  by  « laige  majority.  When  organized^  their  school  will  bethe  fifth  Union 
School  in  thnt  county.  Can  any  other  county  in  the  State  present  a  larger  list, 
or  a  finer  set  of  schools  than  those  of  Canton,  Massillon,  Mariboro  and  Fulton  ? 
If  so,  we  shall  be  glad  toleam  it. 

—Our  JToumal  now  reaches  nearly  all  the  Union  Schools,  a  large  number  of 
the  Academies  and  Female  Seminaries,  and  aH  the  Colleges  in  the  State.  The 
Instructors  in  these  Institutions  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding  tiieir  Circulars 
tnd  Catalogues,  and  the  Addresses,  etc.,  which  they  may  publish  fh>m  time  to 
thae. 
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—The  N:T«  Son  baj0,  that  Messn.  Hoe  &  Ck).,  the  msnnfactiiren  of  Printlhg 
Presses,  hare  for  three  years  past  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  an  KTeniag 
School  for  the  Instmetion  of  their  appTen^ces  and  operatiTee  in  mathematics, 
sciences,  languages,  etc  Courses  of  Experimental  Lectores  are  occasionally  se- 
cured. This  is  a  most  noble  example,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  No  one  can  donbt 
that  the  employera  will  be  the  gainers,  even  in  a  pecuniary  view. 

-r  The  Hancock  Courier  of  May  19tli,  contains  a  Tery  complimentary  notice 
of  the  Findlay  Seminary,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelton  of  that  place. 

—  The  comer  stone  of  Heidelberg  College,  located  at  TliBn,  O.,  Was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  13th  of  May. 


Thb  fourth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachen'  AssociaUoni  will 
be  held  in  Sandusky  City  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  7th  and  8t^  days  of 
July  next 

W.  C.  Anderson,  ]>.D.,  President  of  Miami  Unirersity,  wUi  deliver  the  opening 
Address  on  Wednesday  morning ;  and  a  distinguished  Mend  of  education  in 
New  England,  has  been  invited  to  deliver  the  Address  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Reports  upon  interesting  educational  topics  are  expected  fh>m  Prof.  J.H.  Fair- 
child,  of  Oberlin  College;  Rev.  Anson  Smyth,  Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Toledo ; 
C.  Knowlto]>,  of  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati ;  and  £.  Pease,  Editor  of  Mu- 
sical Instructor,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  topics  for  general  discussion,  will  be  the  leading  features  of  the  School 
Bill,  prepared  by  Senate  Committee  of  the  present  Legislature.  For  an  abstract 
of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law,  see  page  146  of  the  May  No.  of  the  Journal. 
The  subjects  of  School  Districts,  of  Supervision,  and  of  School  Libraries,  as 
.provided  for  in  said  Bill,  will  be  among  the  prominent  topics  for  discussion. 
Persons  desirous  of  introducing  other  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, will  please  to  prepare  resolutions  embodying  their  sentiments,  and  for- 
ward them  to  Sandusky  City,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex.  Committee,  before  the 
4th  day  of  July. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  with  some  of  the  Railroad  Companies 
of  the  State,  to  carry  delegates  to  and  Ax>m  the  meeting  at  half  the  usual  rates  of 
fore ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  remaining  Companies,  with  their  accustomed  lib- 
erality, will  make  the  same  arrangement 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting,  will  be  cheerfYilly  and  gratuitously  entertained 
by  the  citizens  of  Sandusky. 

Teachers,  and  friends  of  education  in  other  States,  are  moat  cordially  invited 
to  meet  with  us,  and  participate  in  bur  deliberations. 

LORIN  ANDREWS, 

Columbus,  June,  1892.  Chairman  of  Sx.  Com. 


The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Townshend  House,  in  Sandusky  City,  on 

Tuesday,  the  6th  day  of  July  next 

LORIN  ANDREWS,  C%»fu 
Columbus,  June,  1852. 


<lt)llin  Snurual  nf  Chratian. 


<  ^»m  ■ 


A.  D.  LOBP,  OohmMt,        )  (  li.  T.  OQWDSBT,  Suidaalnr, 

H.H.BAUnnr,ClDolBMM,{l»INaft{L  W.  ANDRBWB,  BtextotS; 
J.  a  ZAOHDB,  b^Tton,        )  (  AND^  nUUSB,  GlflTvUnd 


:|)»iiiBiinit  Cmjitri* 

jM|  A  N  any  Gommon  School  system,  howeyer  wisely  and  liberally 
(Of  framed,  and  howeyer  eordially  sostained  by  ihe  people,  make  the 
eommon  schools  of  oar  State  essentially  better  than  they  now  are,  with- 
out  more  of  pennanenoe  in  the  employment  of  teaching  ? 

In  looking  oyer  the  schools  of  our  country,  it  woold  seem  that  it  was 
eKpraasly  dedgned  that  the  duty  of  instmoting  the  young  should  always 
be  in  the  hands  of  apjurentioes.  It  is  certainly  tane,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  teeohers  of  the  country  are  yeiy  young  persons.  It  is,  of 
course,  right  and  proper  that  such  should  engage  in  the  bufflness  of 
teaching,  as  in  all  other  pursuits ;  but  it  is  decidedly  unfortunate  for 
the  interests  of  any  class  of  schools,  that  so  few  remain  in  this  employ- 
ment until  the  period  of  life  when  the  judgment  is  presumed  to  be  most 
matore. 

It  is  conceded,  almost  uniyersally,  that  the  present  condition  of  our 
eommon  schools,  eyen  of  the  best,  is  feeble.  Reforms  are  needed  in 
eyery  department  of  labor ;  material  agencies  are  yet  to  be  supplied, 
and  a  new  spirit  is  to  be  infused  into  the  entire  system  of  common  school 
instruction.  Can  it  be  expected  that  the  necessary  improyements  will 
he  devised  and  carried  ferward,  the  best  methods  of  instruction  sought 
out  md  adopted,  by  those  who  design  to  remain  but  the  yery  ikoriegt 
foiHhU  HfM  in  the  employment  ?  Let  it  be  always  remembered  by 
all  frienda  of  schools,  that  improyements  in  school  aflbirs,  like  improye- 
ments in  mechanics,  or  the  common  aSairs  of  life,  are  the  results  of 
oarefol  observation  and  reflection,  connected  with  practical  experience : 
m  oiher  words,  thought  and  labor  united,  give  us  most  of  the  yaluable 
improyements  which  we  witness  around  us.     Beferenoe  to  the  records 
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of  the  Patent  Office  of  the  U.  States,  will  show  that  our  improvements, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  are  by  practical,  laboring  men.  School 
improvements,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  may  also  universally  be 
traced  to  talent  and  experience,  united  :  in  other  words,  to  the  practical 
men  of  the  teachers'  profession. 

Now,  if  talent  and  experience  are  to  be  constantly  withdrawn ;  if 
teachers  are  to  leave  the  employment  as  soon  as  they  become  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  it  to  feel  a  degree  of  confidence  and  self-possession  in  it, 
it  can  not  be  otherwise  than  disastrous  upon  the  interests  they  are  at- 
tempting to  serve.  What  other  profession  or  pursuit  could  move  on  to 
usefulness  and  perfection,  or  maintain  even  a  respectable  standing  in 
the  community,  with  such  a  drain  upon  its  energies  and  resources  ? 

It  is  indeed  absurd  to  suppose,  that  we  can  have  better  schools  than 
we  now  have,  or  than  existed  fifty  years  since,  without  competent,  re- 
liable, permanent  teachers  to  devise,  and,  still  more,  to  carry  out  the 
improvements  which  are  so  imperiously  demanded  in  every  department 
of  ihe  business  of  education.  Changes,  indeed,  we  may  have,  and  do 
have,  and  some  errors  or  absurdities  which  existed  years  ago  may  now 
be  corrected ;  but  others  are,  or  will  probably  be  substituted  for  them, 
and  the  chances — ^the  certainties^  rather — ^are,  that  we  shall  have  as 
much  or  more  poor  teaching^  now,  as  half  a  oentuiy  since,  without  a 
prompt  and  steady  correction  of  this  usage  in  our  educational  system. 
It  IS  however  gratifying  to  observe,  that  there  are  in  our  State  veiy 
fiivorable  prospects  of  a  change  for  the  better,  in  this  respect ;  and  per- 
haps there  are  not  to  be  found  more  auspicious  indications  for  essentially 
bett^  schools,  than  tliese  affi)rd. 

Existing  evils,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  will  sooner  or  later  be 
remedied :  high  attainments,  we  may  confidently  hope,  will  be  reached, 
when  teachers  are  persuaded,  either  by  their  love  of  their  professioa, 
the  existing  state  of  public  sentiment,  or  the  compensataon  they  receive, 
to  devote  their  time,  talents  and  energies,  exclusively  to  the  labor  of 
rightly  training  the  young. 

Let  every  friend  of  schools ;  let  eveiy  good  (ntizen ;  let  every  com- 
munity, therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  encourage  young  men — and  young 
ladies,  too— to  regard  the  teachers'  profession  as  wordiy  of  the  best 
talents  and  the  best  virtues  of  our  country,  and  one  in  which  a  life  of 
self-denying,  &ityul  labor  will  be  obtain  to  meet  with  proper  and  ade- 
quate rewards.  h.  f.  c. 

Sandusky  Gitt,  June,  1852. 
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For  the  Ohio  Joaraal  of  Edacftdon. 

Jfmtilt  €iBtlifrL 

The  field  of  educational  labor  is  now  fairly  thrown  open  to  ladies. 
They  are  still  excluded  from  many  departments  of  action ;  they  proba- 
bly will  neyer  find  tlieir  way  into  some ;  but  without  the  aid  of  conven- 
tions and  public  speeches  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  woman,  she  will 
be  employed  in  any  and  every  kind  of  activity  for  which  she  is  qualified. 
A  few  of  the  other  sex  will  grumble  about  the  matter ;  others  will  have 
a  little  fun  out  of  it.  In  either  case,  what  harm  is  done  ?  The  ladies 
haye  shown  themselves  altogether  qualified  for  the  business  of  education, 
and  the  field  has  been  thrown  open  to  them ;  and  they  have  walked 
into  it  in  goodly  numbers,  with  a  confident  and  graceful  step,  fully  re- 
alising the  highest  expectations  formed  of  their  success  and  e£Biciency.' 
Hereafter,  there  wiU  bo  no  use  whatever  in  trying  to  drive  them  out 
Thej  are  in,  and  they  will  extend  the  sphere  of  their  agency  every 
year. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  employment 
of  Females  in  the  work  of  .education.  I  shall  state  them,  briefly,  in  a 
merely  numerical  order. 

1.  The  number  of  competent  Teachers  is  greatly  increased.  The 
other  departments  of  life  are  generally  kept  fall,  often  to  overflowing. 
They  have  ^eir  specific-  attractions,  and  draw  to  themselves  capital, 
industry,  talent.  Teaching  is  not  a  veiy  attractive  employment;  has 
but  few,  if  any,  of  the  great  prizes  which  are  sometimes  drawn  in  other 
spheres  of  action,  and  rarely  promises  more  than  a  moderate  competence. 
It  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  engage  in  such  an  employment,  not  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
on^  as  the  expression  is,  till  they  can  find  something  else  to  do,  but 
indefinitely  as  to  time — ^for  life — ^if  circumstances  require  it.  This  point 
can  be  gained,  it  is  obvious  without  remark,  in  our  country  at  least,  and 
fer  the  preeent  generation,  only  by  placing  the  two  sexes  on  an  equality 
in  relation  to  the  employment  of  teaching. 

2.  Ladies  possess  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  teaching.  It  is  attended 
with  no  benefit,  to  make  comparisons,  in  this  case.  It  is  altogether 
onneoessary  to  advert  to  any  asserted  or  supposed  difference  between 
the  amonnt  or  kind  of  intellect  bestowed  upon  the  two  sexes.  The 
question  of  difiTerence  is  absolutely  unimportant.     After  all  that  can  be 
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Baid,  it  is  still  true,  tliat  ladies  possess  %  remarkable  aptitude  for  teach- 
ing. The  quesdon  of  physical  strength  is  to  be  considered  as  ruled  out, 
and  as  belonging  to  a  barbarous  age  and  country.  It  is  a  gross  insult 
to  talk  of  a  lady's  physical  strength  not  being  sufficient  to  qualify  her 
for  a  Teacher.  When  it  is  proposed  to  fill  our  schools  with  gem  d*- 
armet,  we  will  consider  the  matter  of  strength.  It  is  not  my  present 
purpose  to  specify  the  elements  in  the  female  ohaimoter  fitting  it,  in  a 
high  degree,  for  the  work  of  education.  I  should  prefer  to  oonsider 
this  subject  by  itself,  connecting  it  also  with  some  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  deyelopment  of  these  elements. 

8.  The  increased  interest  felt  in  the  educational  system,  in  conse- 
quence of  committing  it,  to  so  great  an  extent  as  at  present,  to  ladies. 
How  will  it  work  in  their  hands )  Can,  they  gorem  their  schools  ? 
Ought  they  not  to  be  a  little  better  sustained  than,  teachers  heretofore 
have  been?  Ought  they  to  be  Ieft>  single-handed,  to  make  laws;  to 
enforce  them ;  to  subdue  refractory  spirits ;  to  decide  upon  eyery  ques- 
tion that  can  come  up  in  the  detail  of  school  management?  These 
questions,  and  sitaiilar  ones,  are  apt  to  be  asked  when  schools  are 
managed  by  ladies;  and  the  gross  injustice,  as  well  as  impolicy,  of 
leaving  the  teacher  without  suj^port,  is  felt  by  many.  Directors  are 
much  more  disposed  to  do  their  duty,  in  the  way  of  adyioe  and  assisifc- 
ance ;  they  are  more  ready  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  in 
enforcing  discipline.  Parents  are  more  apt  to  visit  the  schools  where 
their  children  are  studying. 

The  lady  teacher  may  rely  with  great  confidence  upon  the  i^mpalhy 
and  kind  feeUngs  of  the  fiimilies  from  which  her  scholars  come.  A 
very  great  change  has  ocmie  over  the  public  mind«  in  the  interest  fob  in 
the  practical  workings  of  the  school  system  in  genetal.  Let  this  diange 
go  on ;  let  aQ  our  institutions  of  learning  be  drawn  into  the  doeest  can- 
tact  with  the  kind  feelings,  and  watchful  care  of  all  parente.  The  em- 
ployment of  ladies  as  teachers,  has  conduced,  in  a  marked  degree,  to 
this  result.    It  will  conduce  more  and  more  to  the  same  important  end. 

4.  Another  great  benefit  resulting  from  the  employment  of  Female 
Teachers,  arises  from  the  influence  of  the  extension  of  their  sphere  of 
action  on  the  independent  positaon  of  educated  ladies.  A  useful  and 
hoiiorable  mode  of  securing  a  livelihood  is  placed  within  their  reach. 
They  have  the  same  encouragement  to  jwepare  themselves  for  it,  that 
men  have  to  prepare  themselves  for  one  of  the  professions.  The  gen- 
eral standard  of  female  education  is  also  raised.  If  these  advantages 
were  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  educattooal  intecests  of  the  country. 
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we  should  hesitate  in  hringing  them  forward.  But  th^y  are  not  thus 
gained.  While  the  object  of  education  is  benefited,  it  is  perfectly  right 
to  consider  the  incidental  benefit  accruing  to  those  whose  agency  has 
brought  about  the  result.  Thousands  who  would  otherwise  be  depend- 
ent on  their  friends,  or  compelled  to  resort  to  some  Tastly  more  labo- 
rioufl  and  less  profitable  ocoupatkm,  are  now  plaeed  in  a  oomlbxtable 
pora<ien,  as  free  firom  anxiety  and  from  any  feeling  of  dependence,  as  is 
desirable.  Teaching  is,  in  ftot,  f/l«  Prafession  fior  ladJesw  It  should 
be  elected  into  a  professton  and  considered  entirely  open,  in  all  fti  de* 
partments,  to  ladies.  The  public  may  rest  assured  that  they  wiU  qualify 
tlMmMlves  for  thdr  work.    They  will  do  up  their  wwk  welL 

5.  The  last  advantage  which  I  shall  mention,  resulting  from  employ* 
ittg  Female  Teachers,  is  eoonomy.  Here  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  cen« 
sored  by  some  of  my  friends,  who  haye  agreed  with  me  in  tile  foregoing 
remarks.  If  a  lady  does  her  work  aa  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  gentleman, 
why  ahofiild  she  not  recetre  aa  ample  compensatioB?  But  it  is  not 
inomnbent  on  me  to  answer  the  question ;  therefore  I  shall  not  answer 
it  I  diatinotly  say  that,  as  society  is  now  ccmstituted,  she  can  afford 
to  labor  fixr  less;  she  will  be  obliged  to  work  fiir  less;  she  ought  to  be 
willing  to  work  fior  less.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  compensatio» 
ef  Female  Teachers  is  high  enough.  Few  good  teabhers  are  compen- 
sated. An  inadequate  compensation  is  incidental  to  the  business;  but 
complaint  is  useless,  and  undignified-  Let  ladies  see  in  what  other  de- 
partment of  aetion  they  can  secure  as  good  a  livelihoody  with  aa  many 
fiiTorii^  drcomstaiioes. 

What  I  said  is  tree,  that  the  employment  of  Female  Teachers  is 
reeommended  by  ks  eoonomy.    I  shall  not  dwell  on  tUs  point. 

It  IB  my  fivm  oonyiction,  that  eyeiy  year  will  show  more  and  more 
dirtine^  the  great  gain,  in  eYcary  point  of  view,  resulting  from  opening 
the  field  of  educational  labor,  freely  and  fully,  to  ladies.  Parents  ought 
te  loiok  forward  to  this  kind  of  employment  fixr  their  daughters,  and 
hacte  them  thorouj^ily  educated  for  it.  School  directom  should  encour- 
age ladies  to  expect  employment,  when  prt^wrfy  quaKfled.  Ladies 
ahonld  look  to  Teaching  as  an  honorable  servioe  in  life»  usefril»  securing 
them  independence,  and  extending  their  influence.  j.  k. 

MARmTA  COLLBOB,  Juuc,  1852. 


The  number  of  children  and  youth,  of  school  age,  in  Cincinnati,  as 
enumerated  last  fidl,  was  40,861-— the  number  in  Oolumbus,  8,710. 
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Thb  siagle  District  System  continued  in  operation  till  March,  1849, 
wben,  after  a  fall  discussion  of  its  merits,  the  Akron  law  was  adopted 
bj  a  vote  of  the  citizens.  The  district  schools  had  been  generally  very 
poor,  and  there  were  two  classes  of  people  whose  children  derived  no 
benefit  from  them — those  who,  because  the  schools  were  poor,  would 
not  send  ,to  them ;  and  those  whose  children,  through  the  indifference 
of  the  parents,  attended  very  irregularly,  or  not  at  all.  It  was  claimed 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Union  System  that,  1.  It  would  educate  more 
children;  2.  It  would  educate  them  better;  and,  3.  It  would  do  it 
cheaper.  This  ground  was  taken  distinctly,  and  the  system  pledged, 
beforehand,  to  accom][>lish  all  these  results. 

*  The  last  year  of  the  District  System,  tihe  five  schools  were  taught 
about  eight  months  each ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  219. 
The  first  year  of  the  Union  System,  the  schools  were  continued  forty- 
four  weeks,  and  the  daily  attendance  was  893.  The  last  term  closed 
on  the  5di  of  March,  for  which  the  average  attendance  was  509.  The 
pledge,  as  to  number,  has  been  pretty  well  redeemed,  therefore.  *  As  to 
the  excelUncy  of  the  schools,  the  people  may  be  considered  as  good 
judges,  and  we  are  quite  willing  that  this  point  should  be  decided  by 
actual  observation  and  examination.  The  statistics  of  expense  are  not 
now  at  hand ;  but  the  cost,  per  scholar,  has  been  less  than  half  what  it 
would  have  been  in  private  schools  of  the  same  grade. 

There  are  now  eleven  schools,  and  twelve  teachers — all  but  one  being 
ladies.  Most  of  the  schools  are  too  full — ^it  is  the  chief  complaint  that 
has  been  heard.  It  is  a  fault  based  on  an  excellence.  Better  that  the 
rooms  should  be  a  little  crowded,  than  that  they  should  be  deserted. 
The  Superintendent,  Mr.  E.  D.  Kingsley,  has  answered  our  expecta- 
tions in  full ;  and  he  is  assisted  in  the  Female  High  School  by  a  most 
accomplished  lady.  Miss  L.  M.  Pickett.  The  intermediate  (or  Gram* 
mar)  School — ^we  ought  to  have  another — ^is  taught  by  a  lady,  Miss  S. 
P.  Cochran,  who  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  place.  The  other 
teachers  are  doing  well ;  and,  in  general,  all  the  schools  are  in  better 
condition  the  present  term  than  at  any  previous  time.  All  the  teachers 
are  domg  their  work,  with  the  idea  more  distmctly  before  their  minds, 
that  all  the  schools  form  one  system,  i.  w.  a. 
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PB0FE88I0KAL. 


SnqirBitti  jBEirfjinij  nf  fiisripliia  nitJt  SnBttttttinii. 

No.  n. 

CULTITATION   OT  THB  POWSB  Of  EXPRESSION. 

In  the  extreme  solidtade  to  oultiyate  the  memory  and  the  judgment, 
it  is  often  trae  that  other  facnltios  of  our  nature  receive  but  little  atten- 
tion, or  are  entirely  overlooked. 

If  the  teadier  is  snocessftil  in  imparting  knowledge  and  illustrating 
principles,  to  the  perfect  comprehension  of  his  pupils ;  tod,  more  espe- 
cially, if  he  has  the  power  to  awaken  in  other  minds  a  love  for  knowl- 
edge, and  can  lead  them  on  to  investigate  and  demonstrate  principles 
fiv  themselves,  he  is  deemed  eminently  soccessfal  in  his  profession. 
Pupils  and  parents,  as  well  as  his  fellow-teachers,  unite  in  bestowing 
upon  such  achievements  the  highest  praise. 

Conceding  that  these  are,  indeed,  rare  and  high  attiunments,  such  as 
are  well  worth  the  thought  and  patient  toil  they  may  cost,  we  think  it 
well  to  inquire,  whether  other  high  qualifications  may  not  also  be  con- 
nected with  these,  and  whether  even  higher  culture  can  not  be  given  in 
those  schools  which  are  regarded  as  modek,  if  any  such  are  now  recog- 
nized. 

We  no^  in  those  schools  which  are  regarded  as  the  best  in  our 
eountry,  and  at  those  public  examinations  of  classes  which  are  regarded 
as  affording  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  faithful  mental  discipline,  a 
very  palpable  neglect  of  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  expression. 
Facts  are  presented  to  a  class,  or  principles  stated  and  demonstrated  in 
an  awkward  and  clumsy  manner,  by  pupils  who  have,  very  evidently, 
given  careful  attention  and  faithful  study  to  the  subjects  presented  by 
them.  Frequentfy,  too,  the  expression,  '^the  scholar  understands,  but 
he  can  not  explain j*^  is  received  as  an  ample  apology  for  all  his  blunders ; 
while,  in  other  instances,  the  same  expression  often  conceals  much 
positive  ignorance.  More  rational  views  should  prevail,  and  a  prompt 
and  radical  diange  should  be  made  on  this  subject,  in  the  elementary 
training  of  our  common  schools,  and  continued  through  the  entire  course 
of  school  instruction^  It  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  education,  to  train 
the  young  mind  to  deamess  and  accuracy  of  expression,  as  well  as 
accuracy  of  thinking  ;  and  there  is  no  more  propriety  in  neglecting  the 
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former,  because  principlea  are  to  be  studied,  tihan  there  is  in  neglecting 
penmanship,  because  grammar  is  to  be  studied.  A  clear,  appropriate, 
beautiful  form  of  expression  for  our  thoughts  and  emotions,  is  a  matter 
of  quite  too  much  importance  to  be  left  to  chance,  or  to  the  inclination 
and  judgment  of  the  pupil. 

The  following  course  is  suggested,  as  at  least  an  improvement  <hi  the 
present  methods  of  instruction. 

Let  the  pupil  commence  in  the  Primary  School — and  at  home,  if 
possible — ^to  describe,  in  his  own  language,  such  scenes  and  objects  as 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  obserre ;  and  let  the  teacher,  or  paorent, 
carefoUy  correct  aU  hi-  omiasioiiB  and  iBaeouraoiea.  by  ropplying  and 
substituting  the  most  simple,  ezplidt  and  appropriate  terms — ^always 
adapted,  of  course,  to  the  circumstances  and  capacity  of  the  child.  As 
hr  and  as  fast  as  possible,  let  his  emotions  and  the  operalaona  of  his 
own  mind,  be  the  subject  for  his  efforts ;  and  let  this  be  a  refftdar  eay 
ereise  at  school,  and,  if  possible,  at  home.  Let  the  ezeroise  always  be 
conducted  witih  the  single  purpose  of  cultiTatang,  with  most  assiduous 
care,  a  clear,  distinct,  appropriate  form  of  expression  fiir  every  Aoug^ 
and  every  emotion.  As  the  child  advances  in  years  and  knowledge, 
let  the  exercise  be  continued  and  expanded.  As  the  &cts  in  Ooography 
or  History  are  learned,  let  them  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  topics  or 
sub-le<iture6,  and  the  pupil  be  required  to  make  a  proper  presentation 
of  them,  in  his  own  language,  to  the  claas  or  to  the  sdiool.  When  the 
principles  of  common  Arithmetic,  or  the  higher  Mathematics,  are  stu- 
died, let  the  pupil  be  habitually  required,  not  merely  to  explain  his 
problem  so  as  barely  to  satisfy  the  teacher  or  the  class  that  he  under- 
stands  it,  but  to  commence  at  the  proper  point  of  explanatkn  and 
present  every  &ot,  principle  or  condition,  in  its  proper  time  and  place, 
m,  clear,  explicit,  unmistakahley  appropriate  terms;  and,  if  possihle, 
always  with  the  conviction,  that  a  clear  and  beaulaful  explanation  or 
demonstration,  is  a  high  attainment,  as  well  as  a  thonn^h  comprehen- 
sion of  scientific  principles.  It  is  very  desirable,  indeed— almost 
absolutely  essential,  that  this  exercise  should  dadfy  and  habitually  be 
connected  with  the  whole  course  of  mathematical  study,  from  the  first 
elements  of  mental  arithmetic  onward,  indefinitely. 

As  the  Natural  Sciences  become  the  subjects  for  investigation,  a 
beautiful  field  is  opened  for  this  exercise.  If  possiUe,  all  the  members 
of  such  classes  should  be  very  UheraUy  called  upon  to  connect^  and 
arrange  for  themselves  the  foots  and  principles  they  acquire,  and  pre- 
sent them,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  to  the  class  and  to  the  sohooL 
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AU  ihai  baa  been  said  with  lespeet  to  oral  ezeroises  wiU,  of  course, 
apply  to  the  written  easays  of  papils.  As  soon  as  scholars  can  fonn 
letters— saj  at  seven  or  eight  years — ^they  should  also  be  required  to 
sxpresB  their  thoughts  on  piqier.  This  they  can  not  only  learn  to  do, 
but,  with  the  proper  care  and  attention,  can  learn  to  love  to  do  ;  and, 
with  the  proper  oral  training,  connected  with  the  written  exermses,  they 
em  in  a  few  years  learn  to  e]|»rees  their  thoughts  aeeuirateliif,prompUy^ 
gracefvM^,  upon  any  subjeOft  «pon  which  Ihey  may  have  ideas  to  oom- 
mumeirte.  ;    *-'  h.  v.  g. 

r 

Sakduskt  GiTT,  ^une,  1852. 


No.  m.  " 

Mt  DxAJi  Fbiimd  :  Let  me  advise  you  to  keep  your  school  ro6m 
neat  and  cleanly,  and  do  what  you  can  to  render  it  pleasant  and  invi* 
ting.  This  I  conceive  to  be  of  great  importance.  It  is  important  not 
only  as  regards  appearance,  order  and  comfort,  but  it  is  important  in  its 
eiueatianal  effects.  The  tastes  and  habits  9f  children  are  greatly  in- 
fluenoed  by  the  condition  of  things  about  them. 

You  should  have  some  plan  regulating  the  sweeping,  dusting,  etc.,' 
so  aa  to  secore  unifonnity  of  neatness.  Unless  you  do  this,  your  room 
will  often  get  into  disorder  and  present  a  slovenly  and  untidy  appear- 
ance. ^^ 

Presnnoing  that  yon  ''.keep  no  hel^T^jinol  have  plenty  of  large 
Boholan  who  are  not  above  doing  house-work,  I  would  suggest  that  you 
appoint  one  each  day- to  attend  to  the  above  duties,  and  see  that  eveiy 
thing  is  in  its  appropriate  place.  You  might,  for  convenience,  call  this 
individiial  the  monitress,  or  monitor  of  neatness.  You  would  find  it 
ezeellei^  eecmomy  to  provide  your  school  room  with  a  little  box,  and 
name  it  the  ''  Litter  Box."  Let  this  Be  passed  through  the  aisles, 
l^  the  monitor  of  neatness,  just  before  the  close  of  school  each  half  day, 
to  receive  the  scraps  of  paper  and  other  litter  which  may  have  accumu- 
lated on  the  floor  about  the  desks,  and  which  every  scholar  should  be 
required  earelnlly  to  pick  up  and  deposit  in  the  box,  as  it  passes. 

Ton  should  insist  upon  having  your  scholars  clean  their  feet  before 
coming  ip*«  the  room.     It  will  save  you  much  dust  and  dirt.    Li  a 
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muddy  time,  it  would  be  well  to  require  the  monitor  to  Btaud  at  the 
door,  immediately  after  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  remind  forgetful 
boys  of  thiB  thing. 

The  order  and  neatness  of  scholars'  bodks  and  desks,  should  receive 
some  attention.  You  may  have  noticed  a  great  difference  in  sdiools, 
in  this  regard.  In  some,  you  will  see  the  little  geographies  and  readers 
neatly  covered  with  cloth  or  paper,  with  leaves  unsoiled,  and  handled 
by  clean  hands ;  and  you  will  not  discover  so  much  as  the  scratch  of  a 
pin  upon  any  desk,  or  a  pencil  mark  upon  the  white  walls  of  the  room. 
In  others,  you  wiU  witness  the  reverse  of  this :  books  soiled  and  torn ; 
some  with  covers  dangling,  others  with  their  leaves  falling  out ;  desks 
hacked  and  mutilated,  and  the  walls  defaced  by  grotesque  figures  and 
scrawls  of  writing.  Now  this  is  wrong,  all  wrong ;  and  teachers  are 
chiefly  to  blame  for  such  a  condition  of  things.  By  exercising  a  little 
care,  they  can  correct  the  evil. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  awaken  the  attention  of  pupils  to 
this  matter  and  kindle  their  pride,  is  to  appoint  a  committee,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  inspect  the  books  and  desks  each  week,  and  report 
their  condition,  in  writing,  to  be  read  before  the  school.  CcHumeud 
them  in  all  their  efforts  to  do  as  you  desire ;  and  I  will  say  to  you  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  in  all  your  intercourse  with  your  scholars,  speid:  a 
dozen  words  of  praise  to  one  of  censure.  Where  this  ratio  is  reversed, 
the  teacher  may  seriously  inquire,  whether  the  chief  fault  does  not  lie 
in  himself. 

Encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  personal  neatness  and  eleanlinesB 
of  your  pupils.  Get  up  a  penny  contribution  to  purchase  a  wash-bowl, 
soap,  comb  and  brush,  if  your  room  is  unprovided,  and  you  will  be 
astonished  to  see  how  such  an  arrangement  will  improve  the  appearance 
of  your  little  fellows,  who  have  been  taught  at  home  not  to  be  afraid  of 
a  little  dirt. 

Aftier  completing  all  of  these  plans  and  getting  them  into  snocessful 
operation,  you  might,  with  safety^ — and  you  naturally  would — ^go  a  little 
further,  and  adorn  your  room  with  vases  of  flowers,  house-plants,  pio- 
tures— if  you  have  them — ^and  decorate  the  walk  with  evergreens. 
Perhaps  your  scholars  would  be  able  to  collect  a  small  cabinet  of  Nat- 
ural  History,  to  lend  an  additional  interest.  These  things  would  aflford 
you  pleasing  subjects  for  occasional  remark,  and  aid  you  in  your  en* 
deavors  to  soften  and  smooth  rough  natures,  and  give  them  some  refined 
and  elevated  notions  of  the  beautified  and  -excellent. 

I  will  close  this  communication  by  saying  to  you,  that  in  all  your 
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ammgemeiits,  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
your  scholars.  Tell  them  of  your  plans  and  your  reasons  for  adopting 
them,  and  aqk  them  to  aid  and  assist  yon  in  carrying  them  out.  Make 
them  feel  that  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  all  the  affiiirs  connected 
with  the  school ;  that  the  school,  in  short,  is  their  school,  and  that  its 
reputation  is  their  reputation. 


Gleyjeland,  June,  1852. 


Thine,  truly,  a.  f . 


For  the  Ohio  JootobI  of  Eduoatioii. 


Biramliigf  tjit  iitjt  JlHiiiijsiti  nf  tjie  €m^x. 

I  cix>ssD  my  article  in  the  May  number  rather  abruptly,  intending 
to  continue  the  subject  in  the  number  for  June ;  but  perhaps  enough 
has  been  said  to  accomplish  my  object.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
poation  is  disputed,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  sustain  it  by 
elaborate  argument.  The  very  name  of  Teacher,  implies  that  the  chief 
duty  is  to  communicate  instruction.  But  that  can  not  be  imparted  to 
anotiier,  which  the  one  assaying  to  teach  does  not  himself  possess.  All 
this  18  suffidently  simple.  And  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  in  our  educa- 
tional literature  that  looks  like  undervaluing  knowledge — a  great  deal 
of  hinting  that  a  man  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the  worse  as  the  better  for 
his  knowledge-^«  fear  ever  and  anon  manifesting  itself,  lest,  in  praising 
knowledge,  you  should  be  understood  as  slighting  some  other  of  the 
lEDmeroiis  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

I  do  not  claim  that  high  attainments  are  aU  that  are  needed  to  make 
a  finidied  teacher,  but,  I  insist,  that  they  stand  first  in  importance. 
And  it  is  entirely  unfidr  to  say,  that  some  men  have  knowledge  and  yet 
can  not  teach ;  leaving  the  inference  to.  be  drawn,  that  they  can  not 
teach,  simply  becatue  they  have  knowledge.  That  is,  a  man  who  can 
not  teaeh,  having  knowledge,  could  teach,  if  ignorant.  Thus  stated,  it 
of  eonrse  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  The  ill  is  caused  by  hint- 
ing, not  by  stating  it. 

JKnatoledffe  is  indupeneabie.  No  other  qualifications  can  make 
am^ids  for  the  absence  of  this.  If  this  is  wanting,  the  question  is 
ended  for  the  present — the  candidate  must  wait  till  this  radi^  defect 
is  supplied. 
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There  are  two  oonsiderations,  in  adihaon  to  Aose  already  stated, 
far  giving  this  first  place,  among  the  qnalifieations  of  the  teacher,  to 
knowledge.  One  is,  that  this  alone  can  be  tegtsd  by  examinctiwn.  A 
teacher  may  be  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  bnt  yon  will  not  ascertain  it 
by  queBtioB  and  uiBwer.  He  may  haye  ext»oi«i>«7  taot  in  imparting 
knowledge,  bat  the  only  place  for  exhibiting  it  is  in  the  school  room, 
with  his  class  before  him.  And  so  of  others.  But  his  familiarity  with 
grammar  or  history,  can  be  ascertained  by  an  examination.  And  the 
fact  that,  in  all  public  schools,  a  certificate  of  literary  qualifications  is 
required  by  law,  must  be  taken  as  expressing  the  uniyersal  belief  in  the 
correctness  of  the  position,  that  knowledge  is  the  first  requisite. 

The  second  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to  allade,  is,  that  thi$  re- 
quisite  is  not  a  natural  giftt  hut  must  he  acquired  hy  aU  oMke  ;  and 
its  acquisition  is  in  the  power  of  each.  There  are  teachers  to  whom 
authority  is  natural.  The  ability  to  goyem  is  innate ;  no  eflfort  has 
been  put  forth  to  gain  it.  With  others,  the  case  is  entirely  dififerent. 
Many  a  sleepless  night  has  been  spent  in  contriving  plans  to  keep  order 
in  the  school  room.  The  discipline  has  caused  a  world  of  perplexity, 
and  annoyance,  and  mortification.  .  And  with  all  their  pains-taking  and 
all  their  contrirances,  they  never  will  equal  the  other  class.  They  may 
do  very  well  after  some  experience,  but  they  never  wiU  be  able  to  re- 
duce a  turbulait  school  to  perfect  order  in  a  day.  So  with  other  quali^ 
fications.  They  are  not  the  result — at  least,  not  wholly — of  stndy  and 
efibrt.  But  knowledge  is  gained  by  application.  None  of  us  are  bom 
with  a  knowledge  of  nouns  and  verbs,  of  co-efficients  and  exponents. 
Here  all  stand  on  the  same  platform.  At  the  outset^  all  are  ignorant; 
before  attempting  to  teach,  all  should  know.  Fair  talent  and  steady 
application  will  accomplish  everything.  If  the  first  is  wanting,  the 
teacher  has  mistaken  his  vocation.  If  the  application  is  not  put  forth, 
the  interests  of  education  will  not  suffer  by  deferring  awhile  the  tame  of 
entering  upon  the  work  of  instruction. 

There  is  great  propriety  in  giving  prominence  to  that  quaMcataon  of 
the. teacher  which  is  not  to  be  gained  by  any  without  labor,  and  not  to 
single  but  one  of  those  in  respect  to  which  Gpod  has  made  men  to  difl^. 
Severe  intellectual  labor  is  oft-times  as  irksc»ne  as  physical,  and  teaeiiera 
need  encouragement  and  stimulus  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  it,  and 
continue  i^  it ;  and  whatever  has  the  effect  to  induce  them  to  relax  their 
efforts,  must  be  deemed  of  injurious  tendency.  If  knowledge  and 
learning'  are  spoken  of  slightingly,  young  teachers  will  be  quite  likely 
to  depend  upon  natural  tact,  instead  of  giving  their  leisure  hours4o 
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haid  Btody  fiur  flelf-impiroTeineiit.  And  of  oourae  ihey  ¥rill  soon  fail ; 
tliej  will  fluike  abort  stops  and  fireqnent  ohan^.  The  times  require 
dioroagh  toa^en,  and  none  olbers  ¥rill  answer.  The  line  between  the 
good  and  the  bad  is  beooBung  eveiy  day  more  diatanot.  Ohio  contains 
many  of  the  right  stuDp,  and  they  deserve  all  praise.  How  I  honor  a 
teacfafir,  who,  from  small  beginnings,  has  become  eminent  in  his  pro- 
feasiook — ^who,  with  no  great  natural  gifts  on  iriiioh  to  rely,  has  deter- 
miaed  to  peraeresre  and  tosoooeed  I — ^These  are  the  ones  we  need :  they 
ace  infinitely  better  than  men  of  genius.  Maiy  Lyon  had  but  indiffer- 
oit  snocees  in  her  first  essays  at  teaohing.  But  she  grew — she  eorreoted 
fiuilte— she  supplied  deficiencies— she  gamed  confidence — she  amassed 
intellaetaal  wealth;  and,  till  the  last  school  house  shivU  onunble  and  fidl, 
her  name  will  be  held  in  reverenoe.  an  szAMinaR. 


IITESABT. 


EifiMog  as  II  BltAtts  of  Itlf-Cnlfinatian. 

In  view  of  the  immense  moral  power  that  is  now  wielded  by  books, 
it  IB  a  matter  id  prime  importance  what  we  shall  select,  and  how  we 
shall  read  to  the  best  advantage.  The  mischief  that  bodes  do,  in  one 
reapect,  is  not  sufficiently  estimated.  Their  immense  number,  and  the 
tyrannous  manner  in  which  th^  ate  pressed  on  the  attention,  have 
maeh  the  eSbct  of  superseding  origifMlt  native  thought  in  those  who 
yield  to  them  much  of  their  labcr  and  time.  This  is  a  veiy  fatal  evil, 
and  must  be  made  manifest  by  the  refleotion,  that  the  safety,  the  glory 
and  the  power  of  llie  mind  consist  iii  what  it  gives,  and  not  in  what  it 
receiyes  :  its  growth  depends  on  inward  action,  and  not  outward  impres- 
lioo;  though  this  last  is  the  condition  and  stimulus  of  the  first.  But 
estenal  stimuli  must  be  lig^Uy  iq^plied  to  become  useful;  otherwise 
they  first  intoxicate,  then  weaken  and  rum  the  mind.  It  is  as  common 
a  dung  to  meet  with  ho&i^nioanaaied  people,  as  with  those  under  the 
tTranny  of  alcohol — with  men  who  surrender  themselves,  iotfy  and  soul, 
to  books,  in  a  bcmdage  more  hopeless  than  ^taX  of  opium.  I  once  had  a 
pcoiBBaor  whose  household  gods  consisted  of  Dugald  Stewart  and  the 
North  American  Beview ;  and  as  this  latter,  with  its  periodical  writers, 
woald  be  subject  to  quartedy  changes — sometimes  very  striking— it 
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was  ludicrous  to  hear  the  professor  quoting  them  all  in  suceession,  and 
with  equal  reyerenoe  submitting  to  the  most  contradictoiy  opinions.    * 

Books  do  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  in  the  world,  in  so  fiff  as  thej  in- 
terfere with  three  essential  means  to  the  advancement  and  elevation  of 
man :  First,  the  laborious  observation  and  study  of  nature,  in  all  her 
transcendant  and  minute  perfection ;  secondlj,  in  the  humanizing 
moral  influence,  and  electrifying  power  of  social  converse  between  man 
and  man;  and,  thirdly,  by  superseding  original  reflection,  meditation, 
and  the  effort  to  organize  thought.  Where  they  are  studied  therefore 
in  the  absence  of  all  observation  of  nature,  to  the  neglect  of  all  active, 
manly,  hearty  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men,  and  to  the  superseding 
of  intense  thought,  and  creative  effort  of  mind,  they  produce  more  mis- 
chief than  any  moral  agent  extant.  They  clothe  a  man  in  the  rags  and 
tatters  of  other  men's  opinions;  they  cripple  his  manly  energies  by 
constantly  putting  crutches  under  his  arms;  they  place  the  yoke  of 
opinion  on  his  neck,  and  make  him  plow  in  fields  not  his  own ;  they 
sap  the  very  life  of  his  manhood  and  youth,  by  the  unnatural  and  ty- 
rannous stimulus  they  apply  to  his  mind. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  books,  and  how  shall  they  be  studied  ?  I 
have  already  intimated  their  use.  They  ought  to  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  tree  of  the  soul,  that  light,  heat  and  moisture,  and  the 
stimulus  of  cultivation  do  to  a  natural  tree ;  they  are  a  means j  and  not 
an  end,  in  self-improvement;  they  are  occasions,  and  can  never  be 
causes,  of  individual  growth ;  they  should  be  made  to  suggest  thought, 
and  not  to  supersede  it.  We  should  seek  in  them  the  principles  and 
laws  to  guide  us  in  the  study  of  nature  and  of  man. 

The  practical  question  then  occurs,  how  shall  this  view  of  the  right 
use  of  books  be  carried  out  ?  It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  in  the 
intellectual  progress  of  most  of  us,  that  we  commence  it  by  being  obliged, 
most  of  our  time,  to  hammer  on  single  text-books.  It  leads  to  poverty 
of  spirit,  as  it  springs  from  poverty  of  purse. 

We  should  be  taught  to  study  by  subjects^  under  the  guidance  of 
lectures  from  intelligent  teachers  to  mark  out  the  course,  and  with  the 
aid  of  several  text-books.  This  is  thought  impracticable  in  schoolfi ; 
and  hence  the  meagre  dribblings  of  knowledge  which  the  pupils  get  on 
any  subject  of  school  and  college  study.  First,  parents  will  not  supply 
the  text-books ;  secondly,  it  is  thought  children  can  not  be  taught  to 
hunt  up  knowledge  in  a  variety  of  text-books.  No ;  they  can  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  '*  get  a  lesson,"  but  to  study  a  subject — ^that  is  out 
of  the  question.     I  grant  that  the  first  is  a  valid  objection.     Parents 
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will  not,  and  man j  can  not  famish  a  varietj  of  text-books  for  their 
children  on  a  single  subject.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  overcome  this 
diffieoltj  than  to  have  libraries  of  text-books  permanentlj  belonging  to 
each  school,  to  which  the  pnpils  may  refer.  These  would  be  furnished 
for  the  most  part,  gratis,  by  the  publishers.  I  would  have  one  text- 
book, €u  now,  for  the  principal  reliance  in  studying  and  illustrating  the 
subject,  after  the  teacher  had  marked  out  the  oourse,  laid  down  princi- 
ples and  rules,  and  illustrated  for  the  purpose  of  clearness,  and,  in  fact, 
accomplished  all  that  is  necessary  for  leading  the  student  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  in  hand.  FcaniUarity  and  discipline  must  be 
acquired  by  the  pupil's  own  efforts ;  these  must  consist  in  reproducing, 
in  acme  systematic  form,  but  which  is  in  a  great  pari  their  own,  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  teacher,  and  whatever  text-books  they  may 
haye  access  to. 

No  subject  should  be  abandoned  until  it  has  thus  been  mastered  by 
the  pupil.  I  feel  I  am  here  treading  on  ground  where  some  teachers 
wiU  find  it  hard  to  understand  what  I  mean.  But  I  am  giving  the 
practical  experience  of  some  twelve  years  of  thus  teaching ;  and  I  speak 
advisedly,  and  with  the  support  of  the  first  teachers,  when  I  say,  that 
all  children,  but  those  of  the  tender  age  suitable  to  mere  primary  depart- 
ments in  schools,  can  be  induced  to  study  in  this  manner  with  the  most 
striking  results.  The  details  of  this  method  I  must  leave  to  another 
opportunity  of  writing. 

I  wish  now  more  particularly  to  indicate  how  a  man,  who  is  pursuing 
his  own  cnltore,  should  read  books.  Miscellaneous,  as  well  as  continu- 
ous reading,  i»  highly  injurious  to  the  mind.  It  is  necessary  that 
culture  should  proceed  in  single  departments  of  knowledge  at  one  time. 
The  mind  must  be  brought  to  a  focus,  and  its  attention  riveted  to  a 
single  subject,  until  at  least  its  leading  principles  are  mastered,  and  a 
certain  measure  of  fomiliarity  with  details  is  acquired.  Then  it  may 
be  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  taken  up  as  the  spirit  moves ;  or  be  allowed 
to  aocomnlale,  as  occasion  offers.  The  manner  of  conducting  study, 
must  of  course  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  But  all 
reading  should  be  made  subordinate,  and  auxiliary,  to  thinking  and 
p»8onal  observation  on  the  subject.  Thus,  is  it  a  subject  of  science  ? 
piaee  yoursdfy  face  toface^  with  that  department  of  nature  of  which 
the  science  treats.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Natural 
Philosophy,  etc.,  must  be  studied  chiefly  by  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, and  with  the  instrumentalities  and  materials  for  interrogating 
nature  at  every  step.    Is  it  the  study  of  literature ;  as  Poetry,  Elocu- 
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tion,  Rhetoric,  History,  etc.  ? — here  we  are  Btodying  prodootionB  of 
mind,  which  can  be  thoronghly  understood  and  appreciated  only  by 
reproductions  of  our  own,  after  the  similitude  of  what  we  are  studying. 
Composition  is  the  great  means  of  self-eultiTation  in  these  depaftments. 
We  must  read  our  models  with  much  care  and  meditation;  with  a 
hearty  surrendw,  for  the  time,  of  our  whole  soul  to  the  power  of  their 
inspirati<Hi — ^not  leading  to  a  slavish  imitation,  but  to  a  noUe  emulation. 

I  will  dose  this  brief  essay  with  a  few  remarks  on  tihe  use  of  books 
in  the  study  of  History.  On  no  subject  are  you  more  likely  to  snrren-- 
der  your  mind  to  books  •than  on  this.  Facts  may  be  so  stated  as  to 
eonyey  most  erroneous  opinions.  Contemporary  history,  while  it  suty 
be  most  reliable  as  to  &ots,  is  most  likely  to  convey  ex  parte  prejudioea. 
No  subject  requires  so  much  balance  in  the  judgment,  industiy  in  tiie 
research,  and  profoundness  in  the  analysis,  as  hist<^ ;  for  it  is  the 
complex  phenomena  of  man  and  society,  with  which  we  have  to  deaL 
But  a  capacity  for  accurate,  historical  criticism,  is  one  of  the  last  results 
of  a  highly  educated  and  disciplined  mind.  To  acquire  this,  the  great 
and  efficient  means  is  eof7iponA^*cm— composition  ol  our  own  thoughts, 
and  recompodtion  of  those  of  others.  We  should  read  history  by  epoehs^ 
and  with  the  asnstance  of  a  variety  of  authors.  After  careful  reading 
in  reference  to  a  period  of  which  I  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  acquaintp 
ance,  I  have  generally  been  in  the  habit  of  throwing  upon  paper  a 
sketch  of  the  period,  with  whatever  oampreuum  and  graphic  power  I 
could  give  to  the  composition.  I  give  one  of  these  sketches  below, 
written  some  time  since,  and  illustrating  my  method  of  studying  history, 
better  than  any  thing  I  could  say  in  extending  my  remarks. 


Thibrs'  Hibtobt  or  thb Fbbnoh Revolution;  GABLTu'sHisvonT, 
BTO.,  ETC. — This  is  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  portion  of  hifc- 
man  history.  The  stupendous  facts  and  great  principles  illustrated  in 
this  Revolution,  make  it  another  Mount  Sinai,  whence,  with  the  moat 
fearful  manifestations,  another  revelation  is  given  to  a  terror«trieken 
world.  Who  can  understand  it  ?  who  can  fiithom  its  depths,  and  the 
awful  meaning  of  those  mystic  characters  which  its  red  ri|^t  hand  has 
traced  upon  the  page  of  history  ?  But  in  order  to  $peak  of  it  more  in- 
telligently, one  should  be  acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of  France  and 
Europe  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  previous.  Let  him  take  up  the 
perepicuous  and  detailed  history  of  the  ages  of  Louis  the  Fonrteendi 
and  Fifteenth,  by  Voltaire;  and  read  also  his  collateral  histories  of  the 
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idgD  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  and  Peter  the  Great,  and  he  will  have  a 
grand  tablean  of  the  eondition  of  Eoropd  for  a  oentniy  and  a  half  befbre 
the  Frenefa  Kevolution.  It  h  tme,  that  it  was  previous  to  this  period 
that  most  of  those  disooveries  and  inventions  oooorred  that  fSimn  the 
starting  point  in  modem  dvifisation ;  as  the  disooveiy  of  the  magnetic 
property,  the  plan^wry  system,  of  America;  the  invention  of  printing, 
of  gunpowder,  of  the  telescope,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  first  outbreak  from 
the  thraldom  of  superstition  in  the  Beformation ;  bat  all  tiiese  began  to 
Buoixfeet  themselves  with  the  greatest  activity  and  power  during  the 
period  of  which  I  speak.  With  veiy  narrow  exceptions,  it  may  be  said 
that  a^^the  great  poets,  philosophers,  mathematicians  and  orators  that 
adorn  modem  history,  flourished  in  this  period.  War  did  then  put  on 
his  most  glorious  panoply,  and  went  forth  with  his  lioblest  sons  to  the 
battk.  The  great  Conde,  Mardiall  Tunmme,  tiie  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, Prince  Eugene,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Peter  the  Oreat,  Frederic 
tiie  Great — these  are  tiie  giants  of  war  that  made  Europe  their  battle- 
field during  this  period.  After  all,  the  histoiy  of  mankind  is  a  history 
of  wars.  What  is  the  Egyptian,  Chreeian,  Roman,  Saracen  history,  and 
of  the  Ewt^ean  nations,  but  a  description  of  battle-fields  and  campaigns, 
of  conquests  and  reconqfiests — ^here  and  there  the  dark  picture  relieved 
by  a  ray  of  science  and  hdmaniiy  ? 

It  appears,  that  man  must  purchase  all  his  great  blessings  by  their 
contraries ;  rest  by  t(Hl,  peace  by  war,  joy  by  sorrow,  virtue  by  vice — 
the  one  being  a  necessary  correlative  and  a  teacher  of  the  other.  The 
peaee  that  Eun^  now  enjoys  was  purchased  by  the  wars  of  that  period. 
Fifty  pitched  battles,  says  Voltaire,  were  fought  within  as  many  years, 
without  being  attended  with  a  single  resuH  of  historical  importance. 
But  they  wMit  to  sweU  the  great  amount  by  which  man  purchases  peace. 
France  was  the  greatest  sufferer  during  those  wars.  Three  times  she 
engaged  against  almost  all  imited  Europe,  and  each  time  with  the 
resolV—^tter  exhaustion  of  resources,  and  not  a  step  of  advance 
towards  her  ostensible  objects.  But  they  were  wars  of  the  kings,  not  of 
the  people.  The  pride,  the  ambition,  the  hatred,  or  even  the  capri(5e  of 
erowned  heads,  were  the  sole  causes  of  all  these  wars.  The  monsters 
of  legitimacy  and  arUtnury  poWer  showed  tiieir  direful  forms,  first  to  be 
feared,  and  then  to  be  hated.  In  the  arbitrary  assumptions,  the  cruel 
ezartkms,  the  wasting  wars,  the  meretricious  splendor,  and  even  in  the 
proud  patronage  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  are  to  be  found  the  first 
oecaflions  of  the  French  Bevolution :  the  ctsutes  lie  in  the  human  heart. 
Two  great  political  events  preoeded  this ;  the  English  Bevolution,  and 
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the  Amerioan  Bevolution.  The  fiist  biovght  abovt.  what  may  be  re* 
garded  as  a  cawprannUe^  between  ihree  pxinoipleB  that  have  always 
been  straggling  for  the  masteiy  in  human  affairs*— 4he  Monarohio,  the 
Oligarehio',  and  4;he  Democratic.  The  second*  was  a  pure  light  of  lib- 
erty dawning  on  the  world,  but  not  unobseured  by  some  clouds  of  error 
and  inconsistetioy.  By  that  mysterious  sympathy  that  makes  the.  hearts 
of  men  vibrate  in  unison,  these  two  political  events  found  an  awfid 
response  in  the  French  Revolutipn.    . 

We  now  come  to  speak  briefly  of  this— or  rather  of  Thiers'  account 
of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perspicuous,  detailed  and  impartial  acoounta 
of  the  French  Eevolution.  The  author  writes  with  tlie  polish,  force 
and  precision  of  a  practiced  writer,  and  widi  the  deamess  and  minute- 
ness of  one  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  His 
style  is  neither  philosophical  nor  ihetoncal,  nor  dramatical,  but  is  aim- 
ply  historical.  He  does  not  stop  to  '*  shriek/'  as  Carlyle  would  say, 
over  the  terrible  events  which  he  is  recording,  but  he  goes  staraight 
forward  with  his  tale,  not  as  a  man  without  a  head  or  heart,  but  as  one 
too  deeply  impressed  with  the  fearful  grandeur  of  tihe  facts  he  is  detail 
ing,  to  be  solicitous  about  their  effect  upon  the  reader's  mind.  Now 
and  then  a  profound  reflection,  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  or  a  high-wrought 
apostrophe,  show  that  both  heart  and  mind  are  active  and  strong.  The 
four  volumes  already  published,  include  the  period  from  the  opening  of 
the  States-General,  in  May,  1789,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Consulship,  in  Nov.  1799. 

Let  us  take  one  brief  glance  at  this  momentous  period.  It  commen- 
ces with  that  grand  opening  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  represen* 
tatives  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  came  together  to  consult  for 
their  safety  and  wel&re.  The  representatives  of  tottering  feudalism 
and  arbitraiy  power  are  tliere,  also,  to  do  their  part.  The  three  estates 
— ^the  Nobility,  the  Clergy,  and  what  is  called  the  Third  Estate— Ksom- 
menced  a  struggle  for  their  very  existence,  which  was  to  determine  die 
course  and  results  of  the  Revolution.  The  Nobility,  blinded  with  pride, 
mad  with  ambition,  stultified  with  prejudice,  incapable  of  stemming  the 
torrent  or  of  directing  it,  began  by  claiming  every  thing,  and  ended 
by  giving  up  all*  The  Clergy,  smooth-fiu^d,  double-tongued,  tempo- 
rizing, tenacious  of  forms  and  lax  as  to  principles,  think  to  save  the 
one  by  sacrificing  the  other,  but  are  involved  in  the  common  ruin.  The 
Third  Estate  is  alone  equal  to  the  great  occasion  which  calls  it  forth. 
Modest,  though  conscious  of  power ;  firm,  though  storm-beaten  by  op- 
position ;  meeting  passion  with  mildness,  and  violence  by  wisdom.  The 


fin*  two  Estates  fSttompt  iD  ndotndize  ita  power  mt  coiQaprbmifMHili^ 
rery  existence,  b^  organizmg  and  >erifyiiig  thofffjMypwrs  sepanil^i^f 
and  thus  allowing  it  batone  voiiM,  against  two,  ii^  the  coBlihg  Asltbqlii^' 
tions.  It  refiises  to'orgaake'  thus,  and  to  ^riz^-weefcs  Temaini  ui&^' 
ganiaed  as  a  le^atiye  afisemblj,  but  d^j  coniQ^  together  itK^<iR<Mft- 
nnioQ,  and  finally  to  extort  sabmissidn  firotii*>die'.o^i^  ^<^  'fialai^.* 
They  are  formbhf  eaxluded  from  the  ball  <Tf;  their  d^etibmitioils ;  t|ey' 
meet  together  in  a  tenms-coiut,  vnder  the  ctf^iopy  frt  KeaTen^  and  a>misr 
a  solemn  oath  n^ver  to  separate- nntil  Ijb^  OpB^totip&r*4)e  oompl'eiild. 
Surrounded  by  mereenavy  soldiers,  and^  ^la^ '.  eiMi^geriBg  tit'ir 
lives,  they  deliberate  widi  boldne^,  aod/r^jp^^  ^te  fG^rce;by;miJc^ 
power.  '  -  ,■  "w      •'-.;•'",-.-.  w;'\   ■^..■■.'-^.  i 

What  a  work  had  this  assembly  to  do !  A  tremendous  fHbrilf^^ 
feudalism,  despotism,  barbarism  and  fanatioisoii.witi|.  ibevaotitrmtiUlted 
abases  of  ages,  stood  frownmg  before  them.-  The  most'shnple  and*  ll^ 
mentary  rigbts  of  man  had  to  be  asserted  and  reooguized^for  the  il^st 
time.  Habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  free<lom  of  speecli,  of  iht  prki^ii 
and  of  conscienoe — ^these  had  io  be  the.  first  acts  to  break  tile  ehain£<)il 
tjranny  that  bound  a  whole  people. '  X)ne  may  judge  wha^  had  to^ 
done,  from  the  fact,  that  tha  first  two  National  Assemblies  enacted  44j)0 
UwB  and  ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  puljic  affairsi '  Add  to 
this,  the  govenunent  bankrupt;  the  nation  crying  for  brea^;  a  forei 
coalition  threatening  the  safety  of  France ;  and  open  insUrfCHTtibns;  slid 
seeret  and  desperate  machinations  within  the  country,  and  ^otf  may  fo^ 
some  idea  of  the  labors  and  difficulties  that  fell  upon  ihe  National*  Aift> 
sembly.  But  they  were  equal  to  it  all ;  or,  rather,  the  mad  determine 
tkm  of  that  great  national  heart  could  do  it  all'*  Despair -called  i^ 
from  the  vast  depths  of  that  great  nation  the'  giant  BriArhis,  with  hfii' 
hundred  arms,  to  still  another  war  of  the  god^^-not  by  his  aspect  onlyv 
but  by  tbe  desperate  strength  of  his  giant  arms.  It  was  a  naHcmcJ 
movement  throughout ;  a  revolution  of  feeling  -Aat  cut  loose  from  all  * 
the  ties  of  the  past ;  a  contention  of  the  passions,  where  the  strongest 
must  have  sway. 

The  leaders  that  rose  successively,  were  btft  the'imper86nat]onB  of  a 
i^nrit  lliat  existed  prior  to  them.  The  Hon  courage  of  Mirabeau,  the^ 
headstrong  violence  of  Danton,  the  blood-thirsty  temper  of  Marat,  the 
e8t4ike  cruelty  of  Bobespierre,  after  awhile,  could  not  even  keep  up' 
with  ihe  mad  spirit  of  the  people.  Their  first  stroke  is  the  destruction  -' 
of  th«  Bastile,  that  dark  den  of  human  misery,  assoeiated  wi A  all  the 
groans  and  tears  whidi  feudal  tyranny  had  Extorted  from  an  ekfsiatiBJ 
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nation.  They  nezi  ti^e  up  a  long  procession  from  Paris  to  Versailles, 
in  a  pitiless  storm  of  rain,  emblematic  of  their  own  external  eondition ; 
their  heart-rending  cry  is,  *'  Bread  and  a  Oomtitution,^^  They  bring 
their  king  from  Yeisailles  to  Paris,  and  tell  him :  '*  Henry  the  Fourth 
reconqnered  his  people,  but  we  have  reconquered  our  king."  They 
say,  with  tearful  earnestness,  "  be  but  true  to  us  and  we  will  be  true 
to  you."  But  when  they  found  that  king  a  traitor;  menaced  frmn 
without,  distracted  from  within ;  gaunt  hunger,  suspicion  and  *'  fire> 
eyed  fuxy,"  became  their  guides.  Then  followed  those  awful  massacres 
of  September,  when  the  head  of  the  Princess  LamballQ,  exhibited  in 
triumph  to.  a  terror«tricken  queen,  showed  that  neither  youth,  nor 
beauty,  nor  innocence  could  saTe,  in  this  wide  sea  of  high-wrought 
passions. 

Then  followed  a  succession  of  revolutions  on  reyolutions,  "  a  reign 
of  tenor"  commenced,  and  the  guillotine  is  set  to  a  feaiful  activity. 
First,  the  Boyalist,  then  the  Constitutionalist,  then  the  Moderate,  and, 
finally,  the  most  rabid  Red  Bepublican,  must  feel  its  reveng^  stroke. 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  performs  the  only  great  tmd  dignified  act  of  his  life 
-^  die.  Those  leaders  of  the  Gironde  party— the  very  impersonation 
of  gifted  genius,  youthful  strength,  manly  beauty,  and  noble  daring 
— after  bravely  breasting  the  storm,  thus  fior,  with  the  C<mstitntion, 
"  the  charter  of  liberty  in  their  teeth,"  must  sink  under  the  raging 
waves.  Next,  Danton  lays  his  great  heart  upon  the  altar  of  his  oountay . 
He  who  was  foremost  where  the  battle  raged,  was  found  a  traitorous 
laggard  when  *'  the  prisoners  were  to  be  slain."  Marat  shrieks  out  his 
soul  under  the  dagger  of  a  woman.  He  had  turned  ihe  sweetness  of 
the  mildest  nature  into  gall,  and  must  press  the  poisoned  chalice  to  his 
own  lips.  And,  finally,  that  apex  of  tenor  fiiUs  from  its  dizzy  height, 
and  the  reign  of  blood  ends  with  Bobespittte.  How  pregnant  with 
fearful  energy  and  meaning  are  the  words  that  follow  him  to  the  0ca£R>ld, 
from  the  lips  of  a  woman :  ''Go!  wretch,  to  hell,  with  the  curses  of  all 
mothers  upon  you  I " 

Then  came  the  less  bloody,  but  stormy  days  of  the  Directoiy,  when 
Fraiice,  having  overcome  all  mtemal  enemies,  and  repelled  all  danger 
from  her  own  borders,  proposes  to  carry  war  and  freedom  into  the  rest 
of  Europe*  Out  of  her  bosom  there  rises  one  who  was  to  be,  in  modem 
times,  the  Genius  of  War.  Then  commenced  that  extraordinaiy  career 
which  afterwards  dazzled  and  swayed  the  world.  It  commenced  in 
Italy,  in  a  series  of  the  most  stupendous  deeds  and  brilljant  victories, 
that  have  ever  graced  the  annals  of  war.     An  anny  of  thirty-five  thou- 
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sand  French,  in  one  <»inpaign,  destroys  three  formidable  urBiies,  Uudee 
reinforced,  gains  tweWe  pitched  battles,  and  makes  eighty  thooaand 
prisoners.  It  is  in  Tiew  of  this  period,  and  the  results  of  these  victories, 
that  the  author,  fDr  the  first  time,  apostrophises  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  Frenchman  :^— '*  0  days  oyer  celebrated,  and  erer  to  be  regretted  by 
US !  At  what  period  was  our  oonntiy  oyer  greater  or  more  glorionsl 
The  storms  of  the  revolation  seem  to  have  subsided.  The  murmurs  of 
parties  sounded  like  the  last  moans  of  the  expiring  tempest.  France, 
at  the  heightof  power,  was  mistress  of  the  whole  counhy  from  the  Rhine 
to  &B  Pyrennees,  from  the  sea  to  the  Alps.  She  was  resplendent  with 
immortal  glory  I  Twenty  heroes  led  her  soldiers  to  victory.  French- 
men, let  us  who  have  seen  our  liberty  strangled,  our  country  invaded, 
our  heroes  shot,  or  unfaithful  to  their  glory — ^let  us  never  forget  those 
resplendent  days  of  liberty,  greatness  and  hope  I " 

Among  those  most  "  unfaithful  to  their  glory,"  wits  Bonaparte.  He 
became  fbst  the  saviour  of  his  country,  then  its  despot.  He  put  forth 
an  impious  hand  on  that  sacred  ark  of  liberty  which  he  had  helped  to 
preserve.  But  France  was  not  prepared  for  a  Godftven  liberty,  else 
would  that  arm  have  been  smitten  and  paralyzed. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Directoiy,  and  the  appointment  of  Bona- 
parte as  First  Consul,  ends  this  portion  of  Thiers^  history  of  the  French 
fievoluUon. 

But  what  is  the  hasty  glance  we  have  given  of  it,  to  the  dramatic 
phantasmagena,  the  grand  and  profound  philosophical.analysis  of  Car^ 
lyle  !  A  strong  writer  and  thinker  is  this.  He  reminds  one  of  some 
great  philosophic  Brobdignag,  making  astute  and  comic  remarks  on  a 
world  of  Lilliputians.  .He  always  looks  so  much  greater  than  whomever 
he  writes  about.  The  true  secret  of  it  is,  that  he  views  every  thing 
from  sach  a  high  empyrean  of  thought,  that  in  the  wide  scope  of  his 
all  embracing  eye,  particular  things  and  persons  sink  into  insignificance. 
We  forget  to  apply  the  same  standard  of  measure  to  himself,  because 
we  have  a  present  sense  of  the  power  of  that  arm  that  lifts  us  to  his 
own  high  point  of  contemplation.  But  then  we  foel  he  is  a  kind  and 
fotherly  Brobdignag.  His  unwieldy  jokes  eome  from  a  warm  heart, 
not  from  a  cold  'head.  There  he  sits,  this  el^hantine  Scotchman,  and 
desmbes  the  t)irilling  panorama  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  it  passes 
in  review  before  him.  He  speaks  by  hints,  by  exclamations,  and  you 
need  to  know  all  about  the  matter  before  you  can  understmd  him.  He 
is  not  a  mere  chronider  of  events.  He  stands  like  a  spectator,  pro* 
foundly  meditating,  sympathising,  shuddering,  and  laughing  at  the 


$14  .OQscrviSdianiJb  of^mhihusi^v. 


^p^  vi^i69S^i^\\ief(ii(^  Mm/  Hb  htigei^ey^  a^  Ml  of  teara,  but  hfe 
HHttt^' Is  ^tiift^eii  t^  taaghter;  Sbad^  of  inefiable  sadness  pass  over 
•"k^  Iwdad  fa<^,  %^kij^<lf  d^pest  pity  e»^pe  from  lifii.'  B^t,  anon, 
'^Bto.^I^ant^'d^Ui^  te^eestaoj^'^^d  in  the  Height  <^  his  glee  he  seems 
^  k^^hi,ifkiik^4^af<A  (jf  th&irdmnken  nation,  whose  cups  and 

U/hi  W6rfli'^lbr^ii;^0  %d  sk'nllk'iiiS  blood  of  it»  "enemies.  Yet  his 
^dUetogi^  fH^ii-^n  iioir  iron,  has  of^TJlre'Tn  it^f  agony  than  of  mirth.  It 
^l!Wii[[»  thail^  \fhlr^he^li^of  a  greabirfi^ito,  he  reproduces  in  himself 
:iil<iiiiriking  perso^ijfi^^fon  of  the^  I^^sncH  For,  amidst  a 

#te^  vijol^i^A  ^;  ^f^,  Ai^  ianghtevf  SF  agbhy  and  mirth,  of  conyul- 
iHJh^^l^  aliLil,.^Niicing  ij^a^ity^  wefa  fts-^m^ollbus  dvents  consummated. 
M'"^''--^  V--V  •'••  .•  \'r<^/---    V-'---*    ■  ••  •       •  ■•'  J.  c.  z. 

#^  ^- \'  ^^:  •:-^'^  ^^'  ^  'inscttiAinwtrs:    --  • 

gy  -the  QhVo.  JonriMd  of  Ednwtion. 


.   •*     »  .^^z 


(continued.) 

V.  I)p»tK^'Ae'f&c^ing,;.t1(e]^  ^3|j(^niitFaiipeac,to  be^a  very  vigilant  orer- 
4dgtl1U'  -A^^|Art'<jlP:i^  lime  (hji^  fiew^Msro^aiiodtdd  the  school  room, 
flrlu)e'i|i6^(>tii^»ii»er^  in'aoiiid jpthe^paft  of  Ibe  house.  I  did  not 
l^bee.F^  iop^y  ll^i|>enng  ;amoiigihid^;}mpxk  during^  the  singing,  though 
^  <ipp(nrtaj^y',wAa- fidbrded  ^  ahoiitd  feel  disposed  to 

p^Sk  any  inles^^da  regard  to  .tbemiatte.  SSacb  pupil,  however,  was 
|ifterwards'eall^  to  ail  aboounil^r/Ms'depQrtmeut  during  the  musical 
#xemde> ..  l.'di 9.  -  mrtr  ^beor^  tJuit  the-  .pupUji'  aiseioned  any  particular 
{»d3ctieA  dumgrthe  oxMtiii^e.  vThqr seemed^  to  be  «t  liberty  to  sit  in 
8Ubh  pORtio^  iurb08|^.^Q9l<fted  Cjdv^dk'Mad'oontBnience,  without  tranfr- 
gt:es4x^  flCby'^;tWMB^inoo:n^  o£  proper  deportment  Mr.  Baker 
ittfn^  ajf^Qir$L  plectsdnffiee  duri^g^  U^Jassenr  add  the  light  of  his  oonn- 
tNUmo^-seenu^  t»  b^W6A(Mte^^  4ito  eountemmceof  each  pupil  in  the 
toom:  [S^^-^tli^^iij^^  k)oked  very 

-.  -''^^iVlieBeYeE^^uesijeiis^  were!  ^ij^HoXixf  Mr.  Bdcer,  in  respect  to  any 
portioiKof -thor  ksaoiit  I^notieed- that-tbevi^iolB  school  did  not  answer  ett 
mass^^  btti  ii}t  irho-th.ovght  thai^^y  tsoidd*  aaferwer  them,  signified  their 
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Teft^€88  bj  taismg  tiie  right  hand.  Mr.  Baker  then  motioned  to  some 
one  to  answer  it,  and  he  arose  in  his  seat  and  gaye  the  answer  in  a 
dear,  fall  yoioe. 

After  awhOe,  there  happened  to  be  some  dragging  in  the  singing, 
whffCL  Mr.  Philbiick  snddenlj  rose  at  his  desk  on  the  platform,  and 
said :  *'  Mr.  Baker,  there  are  some  boys  who  are  not  trying  to  sing,  and 
perhaps  I  can  make  them.''  He  tamed  and  seized  a  short  rattan,  and 
deseending  into  the  room,  walked  through  the  aisles,  looked  over  the 
mass  isi  pupils  very  pleasantly — and  yery  determinedly,  I  suppose— for 
they  seemed  to  understand  what  it  all  meant  As  he  cast  his  eye  over 
the  heads  of  his  pupils^  he  remarked :  ''  Boys,  I  want  to  see  if  you 
know  how  to  sit.''  Putting  his  hand  on  one  boy's  head,  who  was  sit- 
ting with  his  knees  upon  the  back  of  the  seat  before  him,  he  said : 
*'  Too  n^ght  tie  this  boy's  head  and  heels  together,  and  roll  him  around. " 
He  rapped  one  or  two  a  little  with  Ins  rattan,  and  every  thing  was  re- 
stored to  order,  and  the  singing  was  infused  with  some  new  strength. 
I  soon  after  saw  one  boy  whispering.  Before  the  singing  exercise  was 
finished,  Mr.  Philbrick  used  the  rod  three  or  four  times,  and  so  severely 
as  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  transgressors. 

One  rather  incongruous  coincidence  happened,  however,  which  I  took 
the  trouble  to  note  down.  It  chanced  that  while  the  rattan  was  bring* 
ing  every  thing  to  order,  at  the  expense  of  a  sob  or  two,  the  song  which 
the  pupSs  were  singing,  bore  for  the  burden  of  its  chorus — 

'^O  UMQninoyMduMdrooni!    0  thafe'i  the  plMo  te  m« ; 
Qo  ulun  70a  wtn,  you'll  xaraly  find  a  happier  set  than  tre.'' 

Hie  great  mass  of  the  singers  seemed  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  chorus, 
and  roared  it  out  very  heartily ;  but  it  was  somewhat  hidicroua  to  see 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  rattan,  twisting  their  little  mouths  to  express 
the  doable  emotions  of  the  rod  and  the  song. 

After  walking  around  the  room,  Mr.  Philbrick  said :  "  Mr.  Baker, 
the  boys  have  got  tired-;  perhaps  they  had  better  stand."  They  ao^ 
eordingly  stood  up,  and  he  made  some  vefy  pleasant  and  pertinent 
lemarka  to  them.  I  noticed  that  whenevei^  Mr.  P.  said  anything  about 
their  performances,  he  always  managed  to  find  something  in  what  they 
had  done,  that  was  worthy  of  praise.  Whenever  he  wanted  any  wrong 
eorrected,  he  gave  his  words  emphasis  by  the  motions  of  his  body,  and 
hj  anaj^iing  his  thumb  and  finger  together  smartly.  He  always  talked 
vigorously,  and  yet  fomiliarly  and  pleasantly.  There  was  nothing  of 
l^my  st^nness  about  him.     He  was  lively,  and  thus  communicated 
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to  his  pupils  a  spirit  snd  vigor  which  imparted  an  air  of  great  pleasant^ 
ness  to  all  the  school  exercises  whioh  I  witnessed.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  ever  before  visited  a  school  in  which  the  general  tone  <ii  business  was, 
on  the  whole,  quite  so  pleasing.  The  Philadelphia  Grammar  Schools 
have  been  said,  by  many,  to  surpass  the  Boston  Grammar  Schools, 
in  many  respects,  especially  in  the  unvarying  order  and  firm  disci- 
pline which  prevails ;  but  I  hardly  think  that  the  Boston  schools  are 
anywhere  excelled  in  the  vigorous,  wholesome  manner  in  which  all 
their  educational  exercises  are  conducted.  When  the  pupib  had  any 
thing  to  do,  they  seemed  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  time  was  of 
some  value,  and  they  moved  accordingly.  The  dear,  bracing  atmos- 
phere, fresh  from  the  briny  waves,  peramubulating  every  nook  and 
comer  of  Boston^  has  undoubtedly  much  to  do  with  the  pliant,  nervous 
style  of  action  whidi  chanu^berizes  all  their  movements.  The  teachers 
there  certainly  are  not  obliged  to  expend  a  very  large  amount  of  energy 
in  overcoming  the  enervating  influences  of  a  mild,  relaxing  elimate. 
The  very  air  the  pupils  aro  constantly  inhaling,  gives  elastieity  and 
power  to  their  muscles,  and  the  teacher  is  rather  called  upon  to  guide* 
than  to  goad  them  with  the  spur. 

After  the  singing  exercise  had  been  finished*  and  a  portion  of  the 
pupils  belonging  below  had  ^ne  out  of  the  hall,  Mr.  Philbriok  called 
upon  some  <^  his  boys  to  declaim.  The  first  boy,  apparently  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  stepped  lightly  upon  the  stage,  and  delivered  a 
humorous  piece.  He  trod  the  floor  as  gracefully  as  an  old-practdsed 
orator. 

Much  attention  is  paid  in  the  Boston  schools  to  the  subject  of  reading 
and  declamation.  There  are  probably  no  schools  in  the  United  States 
where  so  much  labor  is  bestowed,  and  so  much  pride  felt  in  producing 
fine  readers  and  elegant  declaimers,  as  in  these  schools.  The  public 
sentiment  there  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  them.  With  such  examples 
as  Webster,  the  Demosthenes  of  Arnica,  and  RuAis  Choate,  and  Ed- 
ward Everett,  and  a  host  of  other  secondary  lights — ^luminaries,  indeed, 
when  compared  with  the  rest  of  mankind— *we  should  naturally  expect 
that  oratory  there  would  receive  a  large  share  of  popular  jEavor.  It  is 
really  a  treat  to  hear  their  pupils  read  and  recite.  There  is  a  deameas 
and  purity  of  tone  in  their  enunciation,  which  cannot  fidl  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  every  visiter. 

The  humorous  address  was  delivered  with  good  effect,  as  was  easily 
seen  by  the  approving  smile  spreading  over  the  tM>untraances  of  bo^i 
teacher  and  pupil.    The  speaker  gesticulated  with  much  animation,  and 
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(km  YUTiiig  intonatioiiB  of  vmce  were  ezeoated  with  oonsidenble  i^ll. 
On  ilie  whole,  it  was  a  very  (creditable  perfonnance.  The  perfect  ease 
wi4h  which  eyery  word  could  be  distinctly  heard  in  any  part  of  that 
laxge  hall,  rendered  it  yery  pleasing  to  listen  to  the  speaker,  while  hb 
perfect  self-poflsessioa  enabled  all  who  heard  him,  to  enter  with  delight 
into  the  sentiment  of  the  address.  The  quality  of  the  speaking  whidi 
most  engaged  my  iittention,  was  the  beautiful  precision  which  charae- 
teriied  the  enunciation.  The  words  fell  upon  the  ear  with  eyery  part 
filled  to  the  fall  measure  of  sound.  There  was  no  mingling  of  noise 
and  silence  together,  in  what  is  termed  grumbling.  It  was  all  music. 
To  one  nfot  accilstomed  to  such  exercises,  the  fullness  of  illustration 
whieh  he  gaye  to  the  sentiment  of  the  piece,  by  the  moyements  of  the 
ivhole  body;  by  the  gestures  of  his  arms  and  hands  ^  by  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  by  the  tones  of  his  yoice,  would  be  absolutely 
BUTpiifling.  It  was  yery  eyident  Ihat  the  pupil  had  passed  through  a 
long  and  sjstematio  course  of  such  exercises  as  are  calculated  to  giye 
plLuu^  and  power  to  all  the  organs  of  yoice,  and  make  one  master  of 
those  manifold  motions  of  the  limbs  and  the  whole  body,  which  are  so 
neeessaiy  to  anything  like  perfection  in  the  arts  of  oratory.  The 
drilling,  I  ascertained,  was  commenced  at  the  earliest  stage  of  their 
insbnction  in  the  primary  school  rooms.  o.  k. 


JLijmrt  nf  %  /iEaiirifll  (CnininitfeB, 

Appomted  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  the  semi-annual 
meeting  in  Cleyeland,  July  2d  and  dd,  1851,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  Agent  to  labor  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Tn  following  Bepqi  is  intended  to  include  all  the  receipts  for  the 
aboye  named  purpose,  to  Jan.  1,  1852,  together  with  such  other  sums 
as  are  known  to  the  committee  to  haye  been  since  paid.  Not  haying  the 
o^xirtanity  to  compare  the  seyeral  receipts  with  Mr.  Andrews'  records, 
in  making  up  this  report  for  the  Joumid;  it  is  possible  there  may  be 
omissions  and  errors.  It  is  requested  that  friends  who  obserye  either, 
in  the  report  given,  will  famish  a  statement  of  the  same  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Financial  Committee,  at  the  approaching  semi-annoid 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Sandusky  City : 
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Ashland  Co.  TeacHera^Xnstltnte.idS  00 

Belmont  Ck).  ••#•■ do 20  00 

Geauga  Co do ».  32  75 

Guernsey •••«••. do 9  00 

Huron  and  Eile  ••••••do 12  00 

Jefferson* •••«^«>**^%.«do««*«*>««  14  00 

Knox .../....do........  32  75 

Licking* «**.'V.» .do*. «•..*..  15  00 

Montgomery* ••.^••••do. ••«....  30  00 

North wejsteni'...V. ...40 47  00 

Preble • do 30  00 

Richland. ...:.....r... do 34  00 

Washington-CQ..>4.'..do* 45  00 

Ohio  State  Teachers' Association,  15  00 

Ashtabnla  Cav  •  .^^  ..>  •  do « .  18  00 

Knox  Co ...Wft-.-do 25  00 

Muskingum  Co..h«....do*..«*...  20  00 

Seneca  Co.. «...t^«.«. do 10  00 

Teachers  of  PuhrSchools^Ashl'd,  25  00 

Do. •••. 4 ds^* •••/•. Cincinnati ••  65  00 

Teachers  of  l*ub.  Schools,  Col'bus,  32  00 

Do...«..do.*vv..MassiUon.;.  28  00 

Do do >>•... Mt  Yernon*    5  00 

Do. . .  • .  .do.  1  w4r.  .Plymouth  . .    6  00 

Do....  in 'Greene  Co.'. •«.    5  20 

Teachers  and  citi^nsof  Clevel'd,  49  00 
Do ...  .do . .  .i;^iiBdaskv  City. .  50  00 

Do....dQ....JSane8yille 27  00 

Citizens  of  Columbus . . .  .r« . .  •  • .  <  20  50 

Do .^onicalk 20  00 

Do Plymouth 5  00 


Board  of  Education  in  Hanulton,$  8  00 

Alfred  Holbrook,  Marlboro 10  00 

Hon.  S.  T.  Worcester,  Korwalk..'  10  00 

Dr.  C.  Briggs,  Ironton 6  50 

Rev.  W .  C.  Anderson,  D.D.,  Oxfd,    6  00 

P.  DawIey,Massillon 6  00 

Hon.  W.  B.  Fairchild,  Xenia ....    6  00 

Prof.  J.  C.  ZachoSj  Dayton 6  00 

Ira  M.  Allen,  Stark  Co 5  00 

Rey.  Thos.Corlett,  Fredericktown,    S  00 

Isaac  Sams,  Hillsboro • 5  00 

R.  R.  Sloan,  Mt  Vernon 5  00 

L.  W.  Stone,  Shelby &00 

Prof.  H.  E.  "Whipple,  Oberlin  ....    5  00 
A.  H.  Drummond,  Maumee  City.    2  00 

T.  W.  Gardner,  Ohio  City 2  00 

T.  C.  Heame,  ChiUix^othe 2  00 

Hon.  Jra  Mayhew,  Michigan  •  • . .    5  00 
Thomas.Cowperthwait&Co.,Phil.  10  00 

J.  H.  Rolfe,  Cleveland 9  00 

A.  H.  Bailey,  Jefi^rson 8  00 

D.  Appleton  &  Co»«  New  York ...    5  00 

H.  B.  Maglathlin,  Boston 5  00 

A.  W.  Price,  Cleveland 5  00 

Dr.  Wm.  Bowen,  Masaillon  .•••••    5  00 

A  Friend , 5  00 

Contributed  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, and  not  otherwise  credited,  19  00 

$947  00 


€mmn'  ptMrn. 
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We  have  no#  every  prospect  of  an  interesting  and  ptx)fitable  session  of  our 
State  Afl90ciiltidn.at  Sandusky.  The  city  is  healthy  and  proverbially  pleftsantin 
summer;  the  exhilarating  air  of  the  Lake,  and  the  sceneiy  of  the  Bay  and  the 
adjacent  Islands,  are  well  worth  a  trip  from  any  part  of  the  State ;  and  we  may 
be  assured  of  a  dordial  welcome,  by  the  citizens. 

It  is  hoped  tibat  every  Female  Seminary  in  the  State  will  be  represented  in  the 
Convention  of  Instructors  in  Sandusky,  on  the  6th  instant ;  and  that  Superinten- 
dents of  Public  Sehools,  Printipals  of  High  Schools  and  Union  Schools,  will  also 
be  present  .X^  opening  Ad4ress  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  B.  P.  Wxlbeb,  D.D^ 
of  the  Wesleyjin  Female  College  In  Cincinnati.  Several  interesting  Reports  will 
be  presented,  and  the  discussions  and  deliberations  will  have  an  important  bear- 
ing  upon  the  pr6gre6s  of  general  education,  and  do  much,  veiy  much,  for  the 
improvenien^  of  t(e  mean«  for  the  proper  education  of  Females. 

Bbfobb  «]icl|ber  year  passes,  we  hope  to  see  the  Instmctors  In  Colleges  and 
Universities  assembling  in  Convention,  to  deliberate  upon  the  numerous  topics 
connected  with  their  department  of  labor ;  and  especially  upon  the  best  means  of 
retaining,  in  the  €[xcellent  Institutions  of  our  own  State,  the  scores  of  students 
who  now  go  to  Eastern  Colleges.    This  can  be  done :  it  mtut  be  done,  or  our  Col- 
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leges  cannot  be  tnstained ;  tiie  Officers  In  these  Colleges  most  do  it,  or  it  will  not 
be  effected. 

What  a  grand  State  Association  we  might  havC}  consisting  of  the  seyeral 
classes  of  Instmctois  above  named,  together  with  those  engaged  in  Professional 
Schools,  meeting  at  the  same  place  in  foar  or  five  different  sections,  for  one  or 
two  days ;  and  then  in  general  conyention,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  to  delib- 
erate npon  the  means  of  advancing  the  interests  of  education,  in  every  stage  of 
Its  progress !    We  hope  to  live  to  see  snch  an  Association. 

Oorrespondenee. 

Iir  a  letter  declining  an  invivation  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  State  Teach- 
ers^ Association,  ex-Govemor  Briggs,  of  Mass.,  writes : 

**  Ton  say  that  your  whole  School  System  is  to  be  remodeled  by  your  Legisla- 
ture during  the  coming  winter.  Allow  me  to  say,  that  your  people  of  the  present 
and  the  coming  generations,  have  an  interest  in  that  subject  more  intense  and 
lasting  than  they  can  have  in  the  approaching  Presidential  contest,  which  in  a 
few  weeks  will  set  our  whole  political  world  in  a  blaze.  I  wish  they  could  see  ii, 
and  f^el  it  If  all  our  States  would  establish  and  cherish  the  right  system  of 
popular  education— a  system  under  which,  by  Just  laws,  the  property  of  the  State 
should  be  made  to  educate  cUl  the  children  of  the  State,  the  generations  of  children 
who  should  grow  up  to  manhood  and  citizenship  undei;  snch  a  system,  would 
take  good  care  of  Presidential  and  all  other  elections.^ 

Oss  of  the  most  able  and  active  members  of  our  State  Senate,  says  in  regard  to 
our  Journal  and  the  Schools  of  the  State :  **  The  work  is  one  which  has  my  entire 
approbation,  and  is  much  needed,  in  my  opinion.  I  trust  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  education  in  this  State  is  about  to  commence,  which  will  place  our  Ck)mmon 
School  System  npon  a  much  more  desirable  basis.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  great 
efforts  must  be  made.  Ignorance  and  Prejudice  are  in  the  field,  and  will  contest 
the  ground,  inch  by  inch.  It  is  mainly  to  the  action  and  expression  of  professional 
teachers,  that  the  ftiends  of  education  must  look  for  laying  th^  foundations  of 
success.  I  hope  the  proper  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  L^islature  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  a  .proper  school  law,  by  the 
united  efforts  of  teachers,  and  by  petitions  and  memorials  of  others,  who  feel 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  It  seems  to  me  the  coming  Convention  at 
Sandusky  will  afford  a  proper  starting  point,  and  I  doubt  not  Its  action  will  aid 
greatly  in  giving  tone  to  public  sentiment*' 

A  Nkw  Idbjl— To  a  firiend  of  ours,  we  said,  **  Will  you  read  Dr.  Ray^s  Ad- 
dress?*^ He  complied;  and  soon  after  we  again  said,.^"lfoif  dp  you  like  the 
Doctor's  views  I**'  ."'  ' 

"  Excellently.  Tl^ey  are  Capital,  sir ;  my  views  exactly.  Pve  a  notion  that  by 
this,  the  most  of  the  expense  and  trouble  incurred  by.  our  Executive  Committee 
might,  for  the  present  year,  be  obviated." 

"  How  so,  my  ftiend  1  give  us  the  reason.*' 

^  Why  this  address  tells  the  whole  story,  both  to  teachers  and  patrons :  now  let 
it  be  repeated,  again  and  again  if  yem  please,  in  every  village  and  district  of  our 
SUte." 

And  our  mind  queried,  could  not  something  be  done,  in  that  way,  by  teachers 
who  have  no  time  or  inclination  to  compose  for  thcjjiselves  ?    Try  it— r.  p.  Iiv. 

Thx  following  la  from  t|ie  President  of  the  K.  T.  State  Teachers'  Association, 
hn  reference  to  the  meeting  of  that  Association  in  Elmiza,  K.  Y.,  commencing 
Aug.  4th.    Teachien  qf  OMOf  shaU  toe  not  attend? 
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"  Pleaae  extevd  to  the  Teachen  of  joxa  State,  in  mj  behalf,  a  cordial  inT|ta1|Di| 
to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  ConTention.  As  they  are 
informed  of  the  subjects  of  discussion,  the  reports,  &c,  they  can  prepare  them- 
selyes,  and  do  m  and  tkenudvei  good,^^ 

Votieei  of  Rehooli,  ate. 

Defijlkcb  TTkion  School.— The  first  year  of  the  Union  School  closed  last 
week.  Public  examinations  were  held  in  each  of  the  school  rooms,  and  are  highly 
spoken  of  by  all  who  attended,  so  fiur  as  we  hare  learned. 

Too  high  credit  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  teachers  for  the  industry,  skill  and 
dcTOtion  manifested  throughout;  and  well  may  they  feel  proud  of  Uie  progress 
made  by  their  pupils  in  so  short  a  time  *,  and  the  scholars,  also,  for  having  gath- 
ered a  rich  store  of  knowledge,  in  return  for  their  close  and  constant  application 
to  the  dilTerent  studies  pursued.  Defiance  may  weU  boast  of  her  pvblic  schools,  • 
though  yet  in  their  infancy. 

The  exhibition  on  Friday  eTcnlng  was  a  splendid  affair,  all  things  considered, 
and  showed  what  can  be  dcme,  even  in  a  short  space  of  time,  when  both  teachers 
and  scholars  work  together.  We  intend  publishing  more  in  regard  to  the  exhi- 
bition next  week. 

At  the  dose  of  the  exhibition,  the  scholars  presented  to  Mr.  HoUenbeck  a  fine 
copy  of  Webster^s  Dictionary,  (unabridged  edition,)  as  a  token  of  their  respect 
for  him  as  a  teacher. — DeJIance  Banner,  Map  TXUh. 

Thb  Defiance  Union  School  has  Just  closed  its  first  year.  We  understand  that 
it  has  far  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  its  Ariends.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  they  had  a  very  satisfactory  examination  and  an  exhibition,  of  which  we 
may  speak  more  particularly  at  another  time.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
our  old  Mend  HoUenbeck,  the  superintendent,  the  other  day,  and  we  were  per- 
fectly surprised  to  see  him  looking  so  happy. 

The  Perrysburg  Union  School  has  Just  commenced  another  quarter,  under  yeiy 
fkyorable  auspices,  and  is  prospering  as  usnal. 

Toledo  is  doing  finely  In  schools.  One  of  the  finest  school  edifices  in  the  State 
has  Just  been  completed,  in  addition  to  their  other  new  school  houses* 

Truly,  the  Northwest  is  fast  getting  to  be  the  most  enlightened  part  of  Ohio.— 
Karthwestem  Democrat, 

Thx  building  occupied  by  the  female  department  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Zanesyille,  was  burned  on  the  29th  of  May.  By  the  active  eiforts  of  the  School 
Board,  other  rooms  have  been  secured,  and  the  schoob  are  again  in  successAil 
operation.  As  there'was  an  insurance  of  some  amount  on  the  building,  the  loss 
is  not  very  severe.  If  the  Board  take  advantage  of  this  occurrence  and  erect  a 
fine  building  for  their  High  School,  a  suflldent  number  of  others  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  dty  to  accommodate  the  scholars,  and  then  rearrange  their  system, 
so  ftu:  as  modem  improvements  and  recent  experience  may  show  to  be  desirable, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  best  things  for  the  schools  of  Zanesville  and  the  cause  of 
education  in  that  part  of  the  State,  which  could  be  named.  We  most  sinoerdy 
hope  they  will  do  it :  it  is  due  to  their  schools ;  It  is  Important  for  the  prosperity 
of  their  flourishing  city. 

KiKOBTON  AoADEMT.— The  scmi-aunual  examination  of  the  students  connec- 
ted with  the  Mt  Pleasant  Academy,  located  at  Kingston,  (Boss  county,)  took 
place  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  Its  result  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
institution,  and  to  those  who  have  been  pursuing  their  studies  there,  and  ftir- 
nished  renewed  evidence  that  those  who  have  been  entrusted  with  its  manage- 
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ment,  are  entlfled  to  the  confidence  not  only  of  its  especial  Mends,  bat  of  the 
fHends  of  edncation  generally. 

The  exereises  concluded  on  Wednesday  eTening,  with  an  Exhibition  by  the 
members  of  the  Philomathean  Society,  in  which  those  who  participated  acquitted 
themselres  creditably.  The.  exhibition  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  the  Tarl- 
ton  Band,  whose  members  showed  themselTcs  no  ordinaiy  performers.— CAiZb*- 
eoOteAdvertiier,  Jum  IMft. 

Ws  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  teachers  of  Huron  and  Erie,  in  Asso- 
ciation at  Korwalk,  last  Saturday ;  and  a  pleasant  meeting  it  was,  too.  An 
instructiye  address  was  delivered  by  M.  F.  Cowdery,  of  Sandusky.  City,  and  a 
unique  essay  read  by  Mrs.  Worcester,  of  Norwalk.  The  children  of  the  Norwalk 
Union  School  enlivened  the  exercises  by  appropriate  singing.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  in  McmroeviHe.— Jil»2aa  Free  Press,  Jiins  19tK 

Seleetioni. 
Hats  a  Dbfixitb  Objsot.— "Frof.  C.  often  laughs  at  me,"  said  an  eminent 
man  of  seienoe,  ^  because  I  have  but  one  idea.  He  reads  every  thing,  and  tallcs 
■bout  every  thing ;  but  I  have  learned  that^  if 'I  ever  make  a  breach,  I  must  aim 
my  guns  at  one  point."  And  he  gained  his  reward.  He  gave  his  days  and  nights 
to  physical  science.  When  he  was  an  obscure  country  teacher,  he  pored  over 
"  ffilliman's  Journal,'*  by  the  light  of  a  pine  knot  fire,  in  a  log  cabin.  A  few  yeass 
later,  he  was  dining  with  English  dukes  and  earis,  and  received  as  one  of  the 
**  lions"  at  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  He  is  now  at 
the  head  of  a  great  scientific  institution,  and  his  name  is  one  of  our  national 
Jewel*.  His  history  is  substantially  the  history  of  every  person  who  has  "  made 
his  mark  "  on  the  time  in  which  he  lived.— Pres^yteKon  Magazine, 

Thb  Chaxceb  of  Lifb.*— Among  ihe  interesting  facts  developed  by  the  recent 
census,  are  some  in  relation  to  the  laws  that  govern  life  and  death.  They  are 
baaed  upon  retoms  flrom  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  a  comparison  with  previous 
onee. 

10,266  infants  are  bom  on  the  same  day  and  enter  upon  life  simultaneously. 
Of  these,  i;M3  never  reach  the  anniversary  of  their  births ;  9,025  commence  the 
second  year;  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  still  continues  so  great  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  third,  only  8,18^— or  about  four-fifths  of  the  original'-number— survive. 
But  during  the  fourth  year  the  system  seems  to  acquire  more  strength,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  rapidly  decreases.  It  goes  on  decreasing  untU  twenty-one,  the 
commencement  of  maturity  and  the  period  of  highest  health.  7,134  enter  upon 
tiie  activities  and  responsibilities  of  life— more  than  two-thirds  of  the  original 
number.  Thirty-five  comes,  the  meridian  of  manhood ;  6,30S  have  readied  it. 
Twenty  years  more,  and  the  ranks  are  thinned.  Only  4,727,  or  less  than  half  of 
tiiose  who  entered  life  fif|y*five  years  ago,  are  left.  And  now  deatii  comes  more 
fteqiieatly.  Every  year  the  ratio  of  mortality  increases,  and  at  seventy  there  are 
not  a  thousand  survivors.  A  scattered  few  live  on  to  the  close  of  the  century, 
and  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  six  the  drama  is  ended ;  the  last  man  is  dead. 
—ABfOttif  Jcurnai. 

Jafajt.— >This  Empire  consists  of  three  large  and  thir^  small  islands,  the 
whole  feerritoiy  being  about  90,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  about  thirty 
■»nii5iia  The  capital,  Jeddo,  has  a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  and  the  dty 
next  in  rank,  Meaco,  half  a  millioa  The  seaboard  is  longer  than  the  Atlantic 
of  the  United  States. 
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CvTTXB*8  Phtsioloot  anb  AiT atomical  Ghabts.— Until  very  recently  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  snhject  of  Human  Physiology  was  an  improper  one,  ftom 
its  nature,  or  an  impracticable  one,  fh)m  its  extent,  complexity  ot  technicalities, 
to  introduce  into  the  common  school,  or  eren  the  academical  instruction  of  the 
country.  During  the  last  flre  years,  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  it  may 
properly  and  advantageously  be  introduced  into  both. 

Perhaps  much  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  teachers,  be  well 
as  the  general  faror  with  which  this  subject  is  now  regarded,  is  due  to  the  care- 
fhl  and  Jtididous  preparation  of  the  text-books  which  haye  been  used  in  present- 
ing Human  Physiology,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  classes  in  our  schools.  Without 
iniending  to  disparage  the  merits  of  any  books  now  before  the  public,  it  is  but 
Just  to  state,  that  the  text-book  and  anatomical  plates  prepared  by  Dr.  Gutter, 
hare  been  among  ihe  first,  and  are  now  probably  the  most  generally  used  in  the 
schools  of  Ohio.— M.  F.  0. 

Classical  Sesxbs  :  Edited  by  Drs.  Schmitz  and  Zumpt  Philadelphia :  Pub- 
lished by  Blanchard  &  Lea.— This  is  a  carefully  edited  and  admirably  printed 
series,  intended  to  embrace,  within  a  definite  number  of  books,  "  a  complete 
Latin  Curriculum."  The  text  is  remarkably  accurate,  and  the  notes  are  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction.  We  hare  receiyed  numbers  ii,  iii,  v,  ti, 
IX,  X,  and  xi,  And  the  second  part  of  No.  Yiti,  of  the  series. 

A  Pictorial  Histobt  of  thb  United  Statbs,  with  notices  of  Qthei;  portions 
of  America.  By  S.  6.  Goodbich,  author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales.  For  the  use  of 
Schools,  revised  and  improved  edition.  Pp.  360.  Hew  Tork :  F.  J.  Huntington, 
and  Mason  &  Law,  1852.— This  book  1um9  already  become  pretty  widely  known: 
it  is  now  much  improved,  the  history  brought  down  to  1850,  and  is  presented  in 
a  very  neat  and  substantial  form. 

Geologt.— TA«  Elements  of  Geology;  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. Pp.  198.  By  Justin  R.  Loohis,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  in 
Waterville  College.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln, 
1&5S2. 

Fkench.— TA«  Practical  French  Teacher ;  or  a  New  Method  of  learning  to  read, 
write  and  speak  the  French  language ;  with  a  system  of  Pronunciation,  a  Synop- 
sis of  Grammar,  and  a  Table  of  French  Verbs. 

A  Key  to  the  Practical  French  Teacher, 

The  First  Bock  in  Fraich,  an  Introduction  to  the  Teacher. 

The  Progressive  French  Beader,  especially  adapted  to  the  New  Method,  with 
Notes  and  a  Lexicon.  By  Nobmak  Pinnet,  A.  M.  New  Tork :  F.  J.  Hunting- 
ton, and  Mason  &  Law. 

Spbakbbs.— 7ft«  Book  of  Oratory:  a  new  collection  of  extracts  in  Prose,  Po- 
etry, and  Dialogue;  containing  selections  ftom  distinguished  American  and 
EngUsh  Orators,  Divines,  and  Poets.  For  the  use  of  Colleges,  Academies  and 
Schools.   Pp.  499. 
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The  Fini  Book  of  Oraiorp ;  an  Abridgement  of  Uie  above.  B7  Edwabd  C. 
Mab8hjj:x,M.  A.    Pik  237.    New  Tork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   .  ' 

OM'b  Speaker:  containing  ample  Exerdaes  in  Elocution,  in  Prose,  Poetry 
and  Dialogaes,  i^om  the  most  approved  native  and  foreign  Writers :  with  an  In- 
troduction, containing  the  Principles  of  Elocution  very  fiUly  exemplifled  bjr 
lUnstrations.  Pp.  576.  By  Ltman  Cobb,  A.M.  New  York:  J.  0.  Biker  ft  Co., 
18S2. 

The  Standard  Speaker;  containing  Exercises  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  for  .decla- 
mation in  Schools,  Academies,  >  Lyceums  and  CoUeges;  newly  translated,  or 
compiled  fh>m  celebrated  Orators,  Authors  and  Popular  Debates,  ancient  and 
modem.  A  Treatise  on  Oratory  and  Elocution :  Notes  explanatory  and  biogra- 
phical. Pp.  5S&  Price  $1.2$.  By  Eras  Sabobnt.  Philadelphia:  Thomas,  Co v- 
perthwait  &  Co.,  1852. 


Eev.  Asa  Bbaikebd,  for  more  than  twenty  years  Principal  of  St  Lawrence 
Academy,  in  Pottsdam,  N.  T.,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  numerous  pupils 
inthisState. 

Kev.  Jambs  A.  Stbbxbtt,  late  Principal  of  the  Academy  in  Kingston,  Ross 
eo.,  has  left  13ie  Insfltutfon,  and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Sackbtt,  of 
drdevffle. 

Hon.  Hbhst  Babitarb,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Conn.,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Indiana  State  University,  at  Bloomington. 

Mr.  Kathan  Bisbop  has  been  re-elected  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston:  his  salary  is  $2,500  per  annum.  It  is  an  interesttng  fact,  that 
this  dty,  after  having  sustained  Public  Schools  for  200  years  without  such  an 
oflioer,  appointed  one  last  year  for  the  first  time. 

Prof.  6bo.  R.  Pbbkins  has  resigned  the  office  of  Principal  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Normal  School 

Prof.  Wx.  F.  Phblps,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Model  or  Experimental 
School,  in  the  N.  T.  State  Normal  School,  fh>m  its  commencement,  has  resigned. 
We  do  not  know  who  are  to  fill  their  places. 

Pubuc  High  SoHOOLS.—The  Lawrence  (Pa.)  Journal  contains  a  well  written 
article,  urging  the  importance  of  a  grand  central  High  School,  in  connection 
with  the  Public  Schools  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City.  Let  the  intelligent 
men  of  those  cities  visit  the  High  School  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Free  Academy 
of  New  York,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  such  schools  will  soon  be  established. 

Law  School  of  Cincinkati.— The  exercises  of  the  18th  commencement  in 
this  Institution,  were  attended  a  short  time  since :  they  are  said  to  have  been 
highly  interesting.   Twenty-four  young  men  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 


Lawtbbs. — Livingstones  Law  Ledger,  for  1852,  estimates  the  number  of  Law- 
yers in  the  Union  ajt  25,000,  and  their  annual  income  at  $36,000,000. 

— A  Normal  School  has  been  established  in  Buenos  Ayres :  its  course  of  study 
is  very  Aill,  including  the  English  and  German  languages,  and  the  Principal  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $1500  per  month, 

— The  H.  £.  Church,  in  the  Union,  has  under  its  charge  8  Colleges,  having 
flnids  amounting  to  $494,063 ;  and  46  Academies  and  Seminaries. 

—  Obeilia  College ',has  now  530  students,  of  whom  359  are  ladies. 
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Aktioch  Oollbob.— The  corner  i tone  of  Antioch  College,  (to  be  located  at 
Yellow  Springs,  Greene  Co.)  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  23d  of 
Jnne.  This  Institution  has  already  twenty  acres  of  ground,  a  hnflding  f^nd  of 
$60,000  or  $70,000,  and  scholarships  pledged  to  the  amount  of  $130,000.  With 
such'  ample  means,  the  buildings  should  be  the  finest  in  the  State. 

—  Delegates  to  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  to 
be  held  in  Sandusky  City  on  the  7th  and  8th  days  of  July,  will  be  carried  orer 
the  following  roads  free  on  their  return,  if  on  their  way  to  the  Conyentlon  they 
paid  fvM  fare :  The  Railroad  from  Cleydand  to  Columbus ;  fh>m  CleTeland  to 
Ashtabula;  fh>m  Cleyeland  to  Wellsrille;  from  Sandusky  City  to  Kewark ;  and 
flrom  Newark  to  ZanesviUe. 

Since  last  October,  the  f)Eire  on  the  Mad  Rirer  road  has  been  made  one-thiid 
less  than  that  on  any  other  railroad  in  the  State ;  and  as  that  company  has  al- 
ways been  yery  liberal,  both  to  our  Agent  and  to  Teachers,  frequently  canying 
them  for  half  fare  and  sometimes  ^ree,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would 
make  the  same  reduction.  It  is  hoped  that  some  other  Railroad  Companies  will 
allow  the  usual  reduction. 

—  The  twenty-seyenth  annual  Catalogue  of  Miami  Uniyersity,  (for  the  year 
18.'51-2,)  presents  the  following  summaiy  of  its  students :  Seniors  16,  Juniors  42, 
Sophomores  21,  Freshmen  21,  Preparatory  72,  English  Department  36 ;  total  206w 
This  is  a  greater  number  than  it  has  had  duzing  any  year  since  1836. 

—  We  are  yery  desirous  to  obtain  the  materials  for  a  complete  tabular  sum- 
mary of  the  Colleges  and  Uniyersities  of  the  State.  We  know  of  no  such  list 
now  in  existence :  the  one  contained  in  the  American  Almanar,  for  1892,  is  both 
incorrect  and  incomplete.^WiU  the  Officers  of  all  the  Institutions  to  which  the 
Journal  is  sent,  forward  their  Catalogues  and  Circi^lars  before  the  ibst  of  August  ? 

—  The  Biennial  Catalogue  of  the  Granyille  Female  Seminary  presento  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  pupils  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  18S2:  Primaiy  Class 
37,  Junior  82,  Middle  12,  Senior  8,  not  classed  3 ;  total  142.  The  Graduating  Glass 
of  last  year  numbered  11,  that  of  this  year  6.  The  Institution  is  now  in  ito  s^ren- 
teenth  year. 

AimiYBBSABiES,  BTC— Hic  Annual  Meetings  of  seyegral  of  the  leadisg  Asso- 
ciations for  the  promotion  of  Education,  are  to  be  attended  as  follows : 

A  Conyentlon  of  Instructors  in  Female  Seminaries,  afr  Sandusky  City,  O^  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1852. 

The  Ohio  State  Teachen'  AMtociatUm,  at  Sandusky  Cij^,  July  7th  and  8lh. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Auodatum,  at  Elmira,  N.  T..  on  the  4th  of  August. 

The  Afnerican  TnMtitute  qf  Instruction^  the  oldest  Association  of  the  kind  in  the 
Union,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  4th  of  August 

The  American  AssodaUanfor  (he  Advancement  cf  JBrfuottfuw,  at  Newaric,  K.  J.  on 
the  10th  of  August 

The  American  AssodaHon  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  Cleyeland,  0~  on 
the  18th  of  August 

The  third  Anmial  Convention  <f  American  Instructors  <if  the  Vectfand  Dumb^  will 
be  attended  in  Columbus,  O.,  on  Wednesday  the  25th  of  August 

CoMMBNCBMBNTS.— The  cxerciscs  of  Commencement  in  seyeral  of  the  Colleges 

and  Uniyersities  of  the  Stete,  haye  been  or  are  to  be  attended  as  follows : 

Miami  Uniyersity at  Oxford Thursday,  the  24th  of  June,  1832. 

Capital  Uniyersity at  Columbus  •  •Wednesday,  the  30th  of  June. 

Western  Reserye  College.  •  .at  Hudson  ••  •  .Thursday,  the  8th  of  July. 
Granyille  CoUeire.  .••.....  .at  Granyille.  •  .Wednesday,  the  14th  ofJuly. 

Ohio  Wesley  an  uniyersity,  at  Delaware  ..Wednesday,  the  28th  of  July. 

Marietta  CoUege... at  Marietta..  ..Thursday,  the  29th  of  July. 

Ohio  Uniyersity at  Athens Wednesday,  the  4th  of  Aug. 

Kenyon  College at  Gambler  .  •  .Wednesday,  the  4th  of  Auir. 

Wittenbexv  College .at  Springfield  .Wednesday,  the  18th  of  Au^. 

Oberlin  College at  Oberlhi Wednesday,  the25thorAnff« 
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Fis  known  to  thqse  who  have  interested  theouwlv^  in  the  impvove- 
ineni  of  common  solioob  in  Ohio,  that,  during  the  la^i  ^ighteisn 
months,  the  members  of  tho  Ohip  St%te  Teachers'  AssodatitMi,  have,  by 
their  Toluntary  efforts  and  oontributionss  employed  and  stutained  an  Agent 
to  devote  his'  entire  iime  and  talents  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
general  educatiixi  in*  our  State.  During  the  period  for  which  he  has 
been  employed,  he  has  not  only  found  a,  constant  and  urgent  demand 
for  his  services,  in  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes,  aiding  and  counsel- 
ing Boarda  of  Education,  in  organizing  Union  Schools,  and  ^idvismg 
and  eneouragiog  teachers  personally,  but  demands  have  been  made^Nr 
his  attention  and  services  entirely  beyond  his  ability  to  meet.- 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  eueeess  of  the  measures  of  the  Asaoeiation 
aheady  undertaken,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  inler- 
eato  of  popular  education  in  the  State,  and  of  the  kind  and  amount  of 
lab«r  which  needs  to  be  immediately  pi»fontted;.in  view,  also,  of  the 
aiuggishneas  and  instability  of  popular  legislation  upon  t^,  as  upon 
other  important  subjepts,  and,  lastly,  in  view  of  the  harmony  of  feeHng 
and  opinion  ^t  present  existing  among  the  great  body  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced  teachers  of  the  State,  it  is  proposed  veiy  essentially  to 
expand  tho  present  system  of  voluntaiy  operations  of  ^  Ohio  State 
Teachers'  Association»  and  also,  if  possible,  to  give  to  all  of  its  meas- 
ures more  of  stability  and  certainty  tluu\  have  heretofore  been  eonteita- 
plated. 

In  arranging  some  plans  for  present  and  future  action,  it,  may  be 
proper  distinctly  to  anneunoe,  that  we  propose,  in  no  manner*  to  inters 
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'fere  mih  the  operation  of  any  measures  which  the  Legishtture  of  our 
State  has  already  adopted,  or  may  hereafter  adopt,  for  the  promotion  of 
theae  great  interests.  While  laboring  in  a  voluntary  manner,  as  faith- 
fully as  we  may,  for  Vital  interests  which  seem  to  us  much  neglected, 
or  entirely  overlooked,  we  propose  to  labor  no  less  earnestly  than  here, 
tofore  for  the  f^l,  pronipt,  unhesitating  recognition,  by  our  legislature 
and  people,  of  the  principle  that  early,  careful,  &ithful  elementary  in- 
struction is  the  right  of  all,  and  that  it  is  the  highest  interest  as  well  as 
most  solemn  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  this  education  to  all,  and  to  ' 
provide  all  the  necessary  agencies  and  instrumentalities  for  doing  tibis 
work. 

But  experience  has  abundantly  shown  to  us,  that,  not  only  are  legis- 
lators slow  faithfully  and  practicaUy  to  adopt  this  sentiment,  but  that, 
even  with  the  best  intentioifs  on  the  part  of  the  most  liberal-minded 
legislators,  only  a  smaU  fraction  of  the  labor  really  necessary  to  be  done» 
can  be  at  any  given  time  probably  estimated  and  provided  for  at 
public  expense.  The  legislature  must  ever  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
public  sentiment)  and  men  of  the  largest  oofnprehension  and  most  sa- 
gacions  foresight^  must  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  public  opinion  to 
sustain  tbem  in  carrying  out  their  most  rational  and  profound  convic- 
tions. <  A  voluntary  association,  like  our  own,  needs  not  in  this  way  to 
be  embarrassed  or  restricted.  The  only  limits  to  its  prompt  and  sue- 
cesrfnl  action,  will  be  its  capacity  and  resources  for  usefulness. 

So  long,  therefore,  aa  our  plans  are  liberal  and  pi^ctical,  so  long  aa 
all  the  operations  of  the  Association  are  conducted  in  an  open,  honora- 
ble and  disinterested  manner,  it  b  hoped  that  no  anxiety  wOl  be  felt 
lest  we  should  assume  powers  and  duties  that  belong  appropriately  to  the 
State  alone.  It  is  our  wish  only  to  aid  public  men  and  private  citi- 
zens in  advancing  the  true  interests  of  our  State,  and  it  wiU  be  our 
highest  pleasure  at  all  times  so  to  modify  our  plans,  and  adapt  ourselves 
to  existing  circumstances,  as  to  secure  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
those  with  whom  and  for  whom  we  labor. 

Again,  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  teachers  atid  citizens,  seema 
constantly  demanded,  for  the  reason  that  popular  legislation  upon  this 
all  important  subject  isever  liable'to  fluctuation.  The  wisest  educaticMi- 
al  policy  that  our  State  could  Aeyw  would  be  in  imminent  danger  of 
submersion  wiHun  two  or  three  sessions  after  ito  adoption,  as  men  succes- 
sively participate  in  the  legislative  councils,  who  are  neither  by  natture 
nor  education  calculated  to  sustain  or  comprehend  an  enlarged  and  lib- 
eral policy  for  themselves,  personally,  or  ibr  the  State.    A  few  years 
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Since,  a  man  iras  placed  at  the  head  of  tiie  educiational  interests  of  our 
Slate,  Hon.  Samu£L  Lxwib,  and,  bj  his  wisdom  and  energy,  a  noble 
work  of  school  reform  was  nndertdcen.  While  actively  and  success- 
fully enga^d  in  his  labors,  the  Legislature  sent  both  the  Superintend- 
ent and  his  office  to  the  shades  of  private  life,  thinkii^g  thereby  it  h^ 
saved  an  annual  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  the  State ! ! 

Ten  years  since,  the*  State  of  New  York  adopted  an  educational  poli- 
cy that  was  making  her  a  light  to  all  the  States  of  the  New  World, 
and  awakening  admiration  from  the  nations  of  Hxe  Old.  New,  her 
abandonment  and  neglect  of  these  noblest  of  all  interests,  by  her  re- 
cent Legislatures,  is  bringing  upon  her  general  and  merited  reproach. 

Five  years  since,  the  State  of  Maine  put  into  operation  a  liberal  sys- 
tem of  school  improvements,  provided  lor  a  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  and  placed,  suooessively,  eompetent,  energetic  men 
in  this  office.  After  a  few  years  of  obvious,  acknowledged  reform  and 
prosperity,  the  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  stupidly  abolished  the 
office  of  Superintendent,  carefully  directed  the  educational  course  of 
the  State  towards  heathendom,  and  then  returned  to  their  constituents 
to  triumph  in  the  economy  they  had  practised  for  their  great  and  patri- 
otic State ! ! 

Let  Ohio  teachers  and  Ohio'firiends  of  education  take  warning  from 
these  examples,  and  be  always  watchful  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  one 
'<  burning  and  shining  light,"  when  the  beams  of  .true  patriotism  and 
enlightened  statesmanship  grow  dim. 

Lastly,  we  have,  and  teachers  may  always  expect  to  have,  a  work  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  general  education,  peculiarly  their  own 
to  do.  Public  officers  and  private  citisens,  however  liberal  in  their 
views,  or  energetic  in  putting  tibiem  into  practice,  can  not  be  expected  to 
know  as  well  what  Is  needed  at  any  given  point  of  advancement  in  our 
educational  progress  as  the  true-hearted,  Intelligent,  publicH^irited, 
practical  teacher.  With  a  sagacity,  vigilance  and  enthusiasm,  un- 
known to  men  ont  of  .the  profession,  the  teacher,  with  a  clear,  strong, 
prophetic  vision,  should  be  first  to  observe  all  the  real  obstacles  to 
progress,  and  be  first  to  suggest  the  appropriate  remedies.  If  true  to 
omnelves  and  to  our  profession,  it  may  always  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  work  of  pioneering  in  this  cause  is  appropriately  o\ur8,  and  will 
always  be  cheerfully' accorded  to  us  by  a  wise  and  liberal  public  senti- 
ment. And  it  may  be  further  safe  to  say,  thai^  while  we  prudently, 
hoiMirably  and  energetically  pursue  measures  tending  solely  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  exercising  at  all  times  towards  those  in  authority  and  all 
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otiben,  that  candor,  oourteej  and  kindness  which  i^  dae  firom  us,  our 
State  will  not  ecom  the  pittance  of  sernce  we  may  render,  if  acoom- 
panied  with  modesty  and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  those  who  proffer  it. 

'  In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  the  friends  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  will  endeaTor  as  promptly  as  possible  to  extend 
the  plan  of  operations.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Exeontiye  and  Finance 
committees  to  send  abroad  .over  our  State  the  current  year  from  fonr  to 
six  competent  energetic  men  to  act  in  the  capacity  in  wluch  our  present 
Agent  is  actmg,  but  under' his  general  direction  and  supervision. 

Other  important  measures,  relating  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for 
their  calling,  are  under  consideration,  and  will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
properly  perfected. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Comniittee  proposes  to  raise,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  necessary  pecunnry  means  for  carrying  forward  these 
measures.  Ten  thousand  dollars  could  be  judiciously  expended  for 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association.  An  effort  will  be  made  to 
raise  fiye  thousand  dollars  within  a  few  months. 

The  coroperation  of  the  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
and  of  all  friends  of  common  schools  in  Ohio  is  inyited  to  the  follow- 
ing plans  for  securing  this  object :  — 

First,  wo  invite  the  attention  of  friends  to  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  our  Educational  Journal.  After  an  existence  of  six  months, 
with  about  one  thousand  subscribers,  and  an  issue  of  about  three 
thousand  copies  monthly,  the  current  expenses  of  the  year  have  been 
paid,  or  folly  provided  for.  The  profits  of  the  increased  circulation, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  can  be  devoted  to  the  objects  of  the 
Association.  Instead  of  one  thousand,  there  should  be  ten  thousand 
subscribers  to  the  Journal  at  tha  present  moment.  Let  our  friends  re- 
member that  hi  extending  the  cirtfulation  of  our  paper  they  contribute 
directly  to  the  formation*  of  a  proper  ediicational  sentiment  in  our  State, 
and  also  directly  to  the  funds  of  the  Association. 

Second,,  we  have  in  Ohio  from  20,000  to  25,000  persons  who  en- 
gage in  teaching  at  some  time  during  the  year.  A  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  one  doOar  from  each  of  these,  to  the  fonds  of  the  Association, 
would  enable  its  friends  to  place  the  common  school  system  of  Ohio 
upon  a  hotter  basis,  in  five  years,  than  the  ordinary  progress  of  publid 
opinion  would  secure  for  it  in  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy. 

As  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  Business  Department  of  our 
Journal,  the  custom  of  contributing  something  professionally  for  these 
high  objects  is  prdtty  fkirly  commenced.     Teachers  are  pledging  them- 
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wlyes  in  sttma  of  from  one  dollar  to  fifty  dollars,  to  oany  otit  the 
oljecta  of  the  AsBoeiatioa.  Now,  we  respectfallj  suggest  tbat  all 
teaehen  in  Ohio,  however  obsonre,  who  hold  oertificates  from  a  Board 
of  ^oQnty  Examiners,  should  h$€  coHe,  (and  we  could  wish  such  might 
lose  their  eertificaies,  too,)  who  feel  so  little  interest  in  the  orgatiization 
of  better  sehools  that  they  are  unwilling  to'eontribute  one  dollar  anna* 
ally  for  this  object.  •  We  propose  to  send  Uus  iippeal  to  eyery  section 
and  district  of  the  'State,  and  we  trust  that  every  teacher  will  wisely 
ghre  heed  to  it,  and  either  to  his  county  association,  or  in  some  other 
proper  manner,'  see  thai  his  obligation  of  honor  is  properly  discharged. 
And  WB  wish  here  further  to  suggest,  that  every  teacher  in  the  State, 
who  desires  an  hoixorable  standing  in  his  profession,  should,  besides 
eontribnting  to  such  other  objects  as  hjs  sense  of  duty  may  dictate,  an- 
nually sacredly  set  apart  a  reasonable,  a  liberal  contribution  to  thb 
ftmds  of  the  Association.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  ihtelligent 
teaehers  of  Ohio  that  all  real  improvements  in  the  schools  of  the  State 
tend  to  give  to  the  teachers^  profession  more  of  consideration  and  use- 
lulnees,  and  that,  if  no  otheir  motive  coula  prompt  to  liberality,  telf- 
drfence  and  $df'pr€$ervai%on  would  require  this  at  their  hands. 

Third,  we  hope  for  and  expect  some  very  liberal  contributions  from 
the  wealthy,  pabtiCHspirited  men  of  our  State  to  our  high  objects.  All 
Qsu^oal  as  it  may  be  for  private  citizens  to  contribute  for  the  cause  of 
common  sehools — schools  for  which  the  SliOe  is  expected  amply  to  pro- 
vide— stiil  we  have  a  firm,  abiding  confidence  thatihere  are  men  in  our 
State,  who  so  thoroughly  believe  that  our  free  inStitutton9  of  govern- 
ment depend  fbr  their  support  upon  the  virtue  and.  intelligence  of  the 
whole  people,  that  they  are  even  willing  to  do  more  for  the  general  dif- 
fb^n  of  these  than  the  statutes  of  the  State  require  at  their  hands, — 
HMn  who  love  their  country  and  its  institutions' well  enough  to  feel  anx- 
iety and  alarm  when  their  guardianship  is  left  to  chance,  or  to  an 
uninetracted  popular  will.  From  this  class  of  men  in  Ohio  we  hope  to 
leeeive  contributions  in  sums  of  from  five  to  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
He  who  contributes  of  his  substance  to  aid  scientific  discoveries,  or  to 
eadow  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  <  country,  is  regarded  as  a  bene- 
fiKtor.  Of  how  much  more  honor  shall  he  be  deemed  worthy  who 
dispeneee  his  favors,  like  the  sunshine  and  rain,  equally  and  impartially 
to  oBf 

Fourth,  we  have  to  look  to  the  Pres$  for  aid  —  fbr  the  aid  of  its  ii^ 
tnence  ip  one  form,  and  for  materid  ud  in  anbther.  But  let  us  first 
lefnind  all  interested  in  the  publication  of  books,  dr  the  dissemination 
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of  intelligence  in  apy  form,  tbat  our  cause  is  closely  identified  with 
their  interests.  Let  us  remind  every  author,  every  editor,-  every  pub- 
lisher in  our  land,  that  five  years  of  successful  eflS)rt  in  the  cause  of 
common  schools  in  Ohio  will  not  only  triple  the  number  of  re€u(ffr$y 
but  doubly  the  number  of  thinkers,'  also;  and  further,  that  every  ac- 
cession to  the  stock  of  intellectual  discipline  among  the  youth  of  our 
State  inoreaaea  the  appetite  for  intelligence  in  a  more  than  geometrical 
ratio.  The  young  really  constitute,  already^  the  great  mass  of  the 
readers  of  our  countiy.  Age  brings  with  it  its  duties  and  antieties,  so 
that  die  less  cultivated  and  the  less  successful  of  the  mass  of  mw  find 
little  leisure  for  this  luxury.  Who  read  the  &mily  newspaper  with 
most  avidity,  the  parents  or  the  children  ?  Who  seeks  out  the  thrilling 
narrative  of  biography  or  history,  the  father  ojs  the  son  ?  .  None  can 
doubt  that  a  complete,  general  diffusion  of  faithful  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  our  State  would  immeasurably  and  astonishingly  increase  the 
demand  for  all  the  valuable  publications  of  our  land.  We  appeal, 
therefore,  to  every  editor  in  Ohio  to  aid  in  sending  to  every  school  dis- 
trict  such  items  of  information  as  are  intended  to  interest  all  in  the 
improvement  of  these  sdiools.  Our  plans  embrace  eveiy  section  of  the 
State,  and,  as^rapidly  as  possible,  we  maan  directly  to  xeaoh  all. 

To  all  publishers,  in  or  out  of  Ohio,  who  now  furnish,  or  may  here- 
after furnish,  text  books  for  the  use  of  our  schools,  we  make  an  appeal 
for  liberal  contributions  to  our  funds.  IVom  the  first  organization  of 
'the  Association  until  the  present  time,  its  ofiBcers  and  members  have 
felt  extreme  solicitude  that  all  its  plans  and  operations  should  so  atapd 
al^f  from  the  private  and  personal  interests  of  all  classes  of  men  that 
it  should  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all.  While  this  policy 
is  undeviatingly  pursued,  whil0  all  the  operations  of  the  Association 
are  conducted  in  an  open,  honorable  and  disinterested  manner,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  contributions  may  be  made  to  our  funds  from  all  classes  of 
business  men,  in  a  n^anner  honorable  to  all  parties.  By  reference  to 
our  Business  Department  it  will  be  seen  that  all  funds,  from  whatever 
sourpe  received,  are  publicly  acknowledged  in  such  form  as  the  donor 
may  prefer. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  our  friends  that  important  responsibili- 
ties seem  to  devolve  upon  the  teachers  of  our  State,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  manfully  to  meet  them.  No  proposition  is  clearer  than  this — that 
if  we  would  see  the  present  generation  of  the  children  of  our  State  foi^ 
tified  against  ignorance  and'  degi|^ation,  and  all  .taught  to  love  virtue 
and  knowledge,  a  work  of  toil,  of  anxiety,  of  qmbarrassment  and  self- 
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ncrifiee,  is  before  qb  to  do.  The  State  may,  indeed,  aooner  or  later, 
faUj  aeknowledge  and  aasume  its  proper  goardianahip.  But  wUIe  its 
strength,  where  exerted,  may  be  great,  its  energy  and  aetiyity  are  fee- 
ble. Half  a  million  of  diildren  may  step  from  youth  to  manhood,  or, 
perhaps,  to  brutehood,  before  the  State  shall  be^.to  oomprehend  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  solemn  trost.  Without  voluntary  effort,  the 
youngest  man  of  our  profession  may  find  his  head  white  with  the  frosts 
of  yeaiB,  before  he  can  look  ovet  the  teeming  millions  of  the  children  of 
our  State  and  say,  "  that  nd  one  of  these  $kaU  perish  hu  through  his 
oum/auU  ;''  and  such  a  triumph  is  too  precious  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
succeeding  generations,  if  human  agency  can  secure  it  in  ours.  Half  a 
million  pla^c  minds  and  loVing  hearts  will  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  be 
made,  when  <)here  are  elements  and  ^encies  enough  in  the  world  to 
preyent  it  Let  every  teacher  of  Ohio  feel  that  he  is  commissioned  in 
scMue  d^^ree  to  secure  this  noble  triumph,  and  vigilmtly  and  sacredly 
guard  the  interests  of  these  unfolding  minds  and  joyous  hearts. 

M.    F.     OOWDBRT, 

Savduskt,  Jnlj,  1898.  Cbaimuui  of  Finance  ComtiUttee. 
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Allusion  is  frequently  made  to  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  in  England,  and  comparisons  instituted  between  them  and 
American  Colleges,  not  veiy  favorable  to  the  latter.  Among  those 
who  have  not  given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  there  is  an  impres- 
sion that  the  English  Universities  furnish  a  much  more  thorou^  educa- 
tion than  our  own  Colleges.  This  impression  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  hoSk  of  Mr.  Bbisth),  recently  published,  entitled  "  Five  years 
in  an  English  University."  The  author  *is  warmly  in  favor  of  that 
system,  but  yet  he  has  ^ven  his  readers  the  'materials  for  forming  their 
own  judgments. 

The  North  Aiberican  Review  for  July  contains  k  review  of  the  book, 
written  with  great  candor  and  alnlity.  The  Beview  does  not  coincide 
wi^  the  author  m  his  estimate  of  the  comparative  excellencies  of  the 
two  systems,  and  as  our  opinion,  after  having  read  Mr.  B.'s  book  with 
much  care,  is  the  same  as  that  of  .Ae  Review,  we  condense  a  portion  of 
the  article  for  the  readers  of  the  Journal.     Aside  from  the  opinion  ex- 
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preesod  of  our  insiituiioiiB  as  oompared  witji  those  of  our  tmuMtlaotic 
bredirpn,  the  artide  ooDtaina  infonnatum  which  will  be  intexesliiig  to 
aH  eng^i^ed  ia  giving  iBBtruction :        - , 

"  Cambridge  University  is  a  oonfederalioa  of  Gelleges,  the  latter 
being  distinct  oorpdrations,  that  need  only  the  power  of  granting  Sie- 
grees  in  order  to  correspond  veiy  perfectly  with  institutions  of  the  same 
name  in  America.  The  Colleges  are  independent,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  rivals  of  «acb  other.  Trinity  College,  which  is  the  largest 
at  Cambridge,  has  about  the  same  number  of  students  who  have  not 
yet  taken  the  first  degree,  as  Yale ;  St.  «John*8,  which  is  next  in  aiae, 
ha»  not  so  many  undergraduates  as  there  are  at  Harvard.  These  two 
contain  about  half  the  population  of  the  University.  There  are  fifteen 
other  Colleges,  most  of  which  are  very  small :  they  do  not  average  over 
fifty  undergraduates  each.  The  theory  is,  that  die  Colleges  give  the 
instraction,  and  the  University  confers  the  degrees,  holding  two  public 
examinations  for  that  purpose^  to  one  of  which  the  student  is  sujbjeoted 
about  the  middle,  and  to  the  other  at  the  end,  of  his  undergraduate 
course.  Each  College,  also,  subjects  all  its  students  t^  luonual  examin- 
ations of  its  own,  and  offers  scholarships  and  other  prizes,  to  be  contend- 
ed for  at  special  exi^ninations  of  those  only  who  choose  to  become 
competitors  for  them.  These  examinations,  and  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments which  are  attained  by  those  who  excel  in  them,  are  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  English  University  system.  No  instruction  whatever, 
upon  which  attention  is  compulsory,  is  Offered  to  the  University  at 
large ;  and  very  little  such  instruction  is  afforded  by  the  Colleges." 

A  majority  of  the  students  seek  only  for  a  degree,  and  l)y  the  re- 
quisitions for  obtaining  that,  we  must  judge  of  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment. There  are  others  who  contend  £Dr  honors,  and  the  peenpiary 
emoluments  attached  to  them.  To  compare  the  En^sh  institutions 
with  ours^  we  must  look  at  what  is  required  for  graduating.  About 
four-sevenths  of  those  who  receive  the  first  degree  at  Cambridge,  make 
no  effort  fi>r  the  prizes ;  they  go  out  in  "  Poll,'*  as  it  is  term^ — they 
are  satisfied  with  a  bare  degree.  The  knowledge  required  for  a  degree 
is  very  moderate.  The  North  American  gives  the  requisites,  and  then 
compares  them  with  the  qualifications  required  for  admitnon  to  Harvard 
College,  saying  "other  American  Colleges  demand  nearly  as  much." 
'*  TJbe  result  of  the  comparison  is  a  startling  one,  and  will  doubtlees 
take  our  readers  by  surprise ;  but  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  Its 
correctness.  It  may  be  summed  «|pi  in  the  statement,  that,  before  the 
recent  changes  took  place,  or  till  within  three  yea];|9,  a  student  might 
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enter  either  Oxfbrd  or  Cambridge,  might  pasfei  through  the  undergradu- 
ate conrBe;  and  finallf  obtiuii  his  first  degree,  with  less  labor  and  study 
and  less  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Oreek  and  Mathematios,  than  are  re- 
quired for  adnUisian  to  what  is  sometimes  cdled  ''  the  Univenitj  of 
Cambridge ' '  here  in  America.  The  recent  changes  have  added  so  much 
to  the  list  of  requisitions,  that  we  shoidd  now  fix  the  point  of  comparison 
with  Harraid  College,  not  at  the  periodof  admiieion»  but  at  the  dose 
of  the  Freshman  year. 

Of  course,  these  Universities  send  out  mimy  accomplished  schdars, 
but  it  IB  not  because  of  the  rcfquisitions  for  a  degree.  That,  as  we  have 
seen,  can^  be  obtained  with  little  labor.  It  is  the  mun^cent/?nW  that 
stimulate  to  study.  Fbr  the  undergraduates,  there  are  scholarships, 
etc.,  open  to  competition,  which  bring  to  the  suooessful  competitors, 
from  $200  to  $500  per  annum.  And  the  Fellowship,  given  to  grado- 
iies  of  two  or  three  years'  standing,  who  pass  the  best  ezaifiination,  are 
wortili  from  $1000  to  $2000  per  annum.  Inducements,  these,  to  study 
meet  eertainly  I  "  It  is  a  common  saying,'*  says  Mr.  B.,  ''  that  a  po<nr 
student,  by  taking  a  high  degree,  supports  not  only  himself  but  his 
mother  and  sisters  for  life.'' 

The  Colleges  give  very  little  instruotioh.  'Nearly  all  the  students 
employ  private 'tutors  at  a  heavy  expense.  And  as  a  consequeiice,  the 
ittstruedon  is  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  to  wit :  the  successful  passing 
of  the  examination.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cramming^  that  is,  getr 
ting  up  a  knowledge  of  those  particular  matters  which  will  probably  be 
brought  up  in  examinati6n ;  and  a  good  Tutor  wiU  cram  a  great  deal 
into  a  student  in  a  short  tune.  The  great  vice  of  the  system  is,  that  it 
looks,  bot  to  any  comprehensive  and  generous  culture  of  all  the  thhik- 
ktg  fiKsulties,  but  only  to  the  means,  frir  or  unfair,  of  distancing  all 
eompetiton  at  th^  great  annual  examinations,  and  thereby' obtaining 
Ae  splen^  rewards  which  the  University  is  able  to  bestow.  What 
the  private  tuiora  impart  is  not'  general  instruction,  nor  anything  like 
it;  it  18  a  spedfio  imd  laborious  training  for  one  narrow  object,  Very 
■iiidi  like  that  which  an  ^experienced  jockey  administers  to'  the  high- 
mettled  coH  that  is  expected  to  "  win  the  Derby  for  the  year." 

Beaides  grantmg  degrees,  then,  which  is  dcme  to  nearly  all  who 
apply  for  them,  the  main  business  of  the  English  Universities  is  to  dis- 
tribute their  rewards  of  leaniing.  They  make  scholars  because  they 
oSar  temptii^  prises  for  good  scholarship^  The  University  does  not 
impart  instruction,  but  only  deoidm^y  examination  who  are  best  ac- 
quainted'with  oertidn  subjects. 
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Our  readers  will  daabdeas  be  satisfied  from  the  statements  now  made, 
•that  the  Amerioan  Colleges  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Bnglish, 
although  We  might  copy  some  features  with  advantage.  The  Reviewer 
of  the  North  Amerioan  says:  "With  much  smaller  means,  with  en* 
dowments  that  are  not  comparable  to  those  of  the  English  Universities, 
the  Colleges  in  this  country  actually  aooemplish.more.  They  actually 
give  instruction  and  enforce  study,  which  for  any  practical  purpose,  or 
tp  any  appreciable  extent,  the  English  Universities  donot^" 

The  two  greatest  defects  of  the  American  system  are  oonsidered  to 
be  the  want  of  prizes  for  the  encoutagement  of  liberal  studies,  in  the 
fbrm  of  scholarships  and  fellowships,  and  the  multiplication  pf  branches 
of  study.  We  need  the  stimulus  which  these  peeumazy  '*  honors " 
furnish,  to  induce  young  men  to  strive  for  high  attainments.  And  we 
have  little  doubt  that  the  next  two  years  will  witness  a  good  beginning 
in  endowments  of  (his  Jcind.  As  to  the  other  defect,  the  tendency  is 
to  aggravate  the  evil ;  and  some  of  our  Institutions  are  increasing  in- 
stead of  diminishing  the  number  of  studies.  In  several  instances,  so 
many  l»ranches  of  what  is  considered  to  be  '*  useful  learning,"  have 
been  crowded  into  the  course,  that  a  voluntaiy  systopa  has  neoessaiily 
been  established  to  uMlce  room  for  them,  and  each  student  is  allowed 
to  select  the  studies  which  are  best  adapted  to  his  taste,  liis  caprice,  or 
his  future  occupation  in  life.  Thus  the  proper  idea  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion is  lost  sight  of ;  a  College  is  no  longer  a  home  of  liberal  studies, 
and  a  place  for  intellectual  discipline,  where  the  nund  may  receive  that 
general  culture  which  is  the  only  effectual  preparation  for  speoific 
studies  and  professional  pursuits. 

"  This  favorite  notion,"  says  Dr.  Arnold,  and  the. opinions  of  no 
other  man  are  entitled  to  greater  weight  on  the  subject  of  Education, 
"  of  filling  boys  with  useful  information,  is  likely  to  be  productive  of 
great  mischief.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the  principles  of  inductive  phi- 
losophy, which,  while  it  taught  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  fiida, 
never  ima^ned  that  this  knowledge  was  of  itself  equivalent  to  wisdom. 
Now,  it  is  not  so  much  our  object  to  give  boys  '  useful  information,' 
.as  to  fftoilitate  their  gaining  it  hereafber  for  themselves,  and  to  enabk 
them  to  turn  it  to  account  when  gained." 

I.   w.   A. 
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Et{tnrt  00  t|[t  Imitjifiiiiian  Sostitntino; 

Bead  bef&re  the  Ohio  T^Mchen^  AsMcidHon,  at  Sand%uky  (Xty,  Jtdy^ 
8<A,  1852,  2y  Asa  D.  Losd,  of  CMunUnu.  ' 

Thi  snbjeot  just  annoxmced,  has  been  cbcwen  for  the  ptitpose  of  pre- 
senting to  the  members  of  this  Association,  information  supposed  to  be 
inaccessible  to  most  of  them,  and  with  the  hope  of  awakening  in  the 
minds  of  «all  an  intwest  in  one  of'  the  grandest  Instttations  formed  in 
onr  own  or  any  oiiher  country.  The  material  have  been  compiled 
from  official  Rej^rts,  or  copied  from  Norton's  Literary  Gazette  and 
other  papers  of  the  day.  For  no  part  of  the  Beport  does  the  writer 
claim  originality^  his  aim  having  been  to  compile  such  facts  as  might 
both  interest  and  profit. 

A  Report  on  this  noble  Institution  id  most  naturally  commenced 
with  a  sketch  of  its  Founder.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
materials  for  this  are  nloi  more  abundant ;  but  enough  is  known  of  his 
life  and  oharacter  to  endear  his  name  to  every  votary  of  sciehce,  every 
friend  of  the  country  to  whiqh  he  confided  so  unexampled  a  trust. 

Jamis  Smithson,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Englimd,  was  a  son  of  the 
Buke  of  Northumberland.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  was  there  dis- 
tangnished  for  his  attainments  in  Science.  After  taking  the  degree  of  . 
A.  M.,  he  was  in  1787  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 'Society.  Du- 
ring his  life,  he  contributed  to  the  "  PhilosopMcal  Transactions,"  eight 
valuable  Papers.  He  was  an  associate  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Sdoioe  of  the  last  generation  in  England,  and  was  highly  respected  for 
Us  proficiency  in  the  Science  of  Chemistiy,  and  ftnr  his  amiable  and 
unassuming  manners.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  mostiy  on 
the  Continent,  and  he  died  at  Genoa,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1829. 

By  a  frugal  management  of  the  property  recdved  from  ins  parents, 
he  had  accumulated  a  fortune,  which^  at  his  death,  amounted  to  120,* 
OOO  pounds  sterling.  By  his  will  he  directed  that  the  income  of  this 
property,  after  deducting  some  small  annuities,  should  be  paid  to  his 
nephew,  Henbt  Jims  Hukgsrtobd,  during  his  life^  and  that  the 
property  itself  should  descend  to  hi$  heirs  should  he  have  any. 

"  In  case  of  the  death  of  my  siud  nephew  without  leaving  a  child  or 
diildren,  •  •  •  I  bequeat||^ihe  whole  of  my  property  (subject 
to  an  annuity  of  iSlOO,)  to  th$  United  States  of  Ameriea,  to  fowid 
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eU  Washington^  under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Inbtttittion,  an 
Ettabliehfrient  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  6f  Knowledge  among 


men.'* 


Sacb  are  the  words  of  the  WiU  and  the  only  words  of  the  Author 
whieh  haye  been  found  relating  to  this  remailcable  bequest.  Of  the 
preeise  ^reasons  which  led  him  to  make  it,  Nothing  definite  is  known. 
He  had  neyer  visited  America,  had  .no  friends  or  acquaintances  here, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  had  no  partiality  to  Bapublioan  Institutions. 
Not  .a  sentence  'ererfodi^d  among  his  papers,  no  book  in  his  Library, 
n6  ^collection  of  his  associates,,  shows  that  he  had  eVer  made  thb 
country  an  obJQOt  of  special  interest.  It  was  doubtless  to  perpetuate 
his  name  as  the  Mend  and  patron  of  science ;  and  it  is  certtdnly  the 
highest  comjdiment  he  could  have  paid  our  country,  to  select  it  as  the 
trustee  of  his  noble  purposes,  and  to  abstain  ^from  trammeling  the 
legacy  with  any  embarrassing  conditions  or  restrictions.  ^ 

His  nephew  died  at  Pisa,  in  June,  1835,  without  issue,  ^  and  thus 
the  property  descended  to  the  United  States.  The  particulars  of  the 
bequest  were  communicated  to  our  goye^mment,  a)id  on  the  first  of 
July,  1836,  Congress  passed  an  act  antborizing  the  President  to  emr 
ploy  an  agent  to  prosecute  the  clum  in  ihe  Court  of  Chancery  in  Eng- 
land, and  pledging  the  faith  of  ib^  United  States  fmr  thQ  i^pplieation  of 
the  fund  to  the  purpose  designated  by  ihe  Donpr. 

Hon.  Bichard.  Bush,  of  Philadelphii^,  was  appointed  to  this  agen^; 
he  prosecuted  the  claim,  obtained  the  fund,  and  in  September,  1838, 
paid  it,  in  soyearei^s,  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The 
fond  then  amounted  to  $519,169 :  on  the  10th  of  August,  1846,  the 
act  establishing  the  Sihthsonun  Institution  was  passed. 

The  C<»ponition  consist^  of  the  President  and  Yke  Pteaidetkt,  the 
Seeretanes  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War  and  of  the  Nayy,  the 
P.  H.  General,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Mayor  of  Washington ; 
and  such  others  as  they  may  elect  Honomiy  Members.  l%e  immediate 
goyemn^nt  of  the  Institution  is  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  fifteen. Re- 
gents, consisting  of  the  Yice  President,  the  Chief .  Justice  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  Mayor  of  Waahis^n,  ex  <^fficio  ;  three  members 
€(  Uie  Senate  appointed  by  the  Speaker ;  and  six  persons  to  be  chosen 
by  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  Boutfe — two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  American.  Institute— the  odier  fonr^  inhabitants  of 
States,  and  no  two  from  the  same  State. 

This  act  required  a  permanent  loan  <^  the  ori^al  Aind  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  at  nz  percent,  interest ;  appropriated  the  aoommujated i^ter- 
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6iA,  itwa  amonntiBg  td  $242,129f  for  the  dreetion  of  a  building ;.  pro- 
fided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Library^  Mtiseam,  ChemicalLaboratorj, 
ele. ;  and  left  the  details  munlj  to  the  Board,  of  Regents. 

As  the  result  of'  the  faithful  and  eftoiont  labors  of  this  Board,  a 
pltti  has  been,  adopted  whieh  meets  the  approbation  of  thos^  who  un^er^ 
sUnd  H,  and  whieh  promises  gteat  usefdlhess  atid  the  highest  honor  to 
our  coimtry.  -The  cost  of  the  grounds,  l)uilding;  instruments,  etc.,  is 
limked  to  $250,000 ;  this  is  taken  from  the  income  of  the  original, 
and  the  building  fhiid,  (the  acfcumulated  intereiit,)  and  leaves  $150,- 
000  of  the  Building  Fund  to  be  added  to  the  principal — ^making  a  per* 
Banent  fhnd  of  $675,000,  inhich  aft>rd8  im  annual  income  of  nearly 
$40,000.  This  income,  with  all  sums  receired  ^m  other  sources,  is 
to  be  pennmentlj '  divided  between  two  methods  of  increasiiig  and 
Hfftuing  knowledge :  first,  bj  researches,  publications  and  lectures : 
seeond,  bj  collections  of  literature,  science  and  art.' 

THX  BtlLDING  AND  OROtTND^. 

The  building  has  been  erected,  but  it  is  not  ^et  entirely  finished.  It 
is  an  imposing  structure,  built  in  the  later  Norman  or  Lombard  style. 
It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings  united  by  connecting  ranges.  Its 
extreme  length  is  447  feet,  its  greatest  breadth,  132.  It  is  adorned 
with  nine  towers>  the  highest  of  which  is  145  feet.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  building  contains,  on  th^  first  floor,  a  Lib-ary  room,  1^4  by 
90  feet,  divided  into  Alcoves,  and  a  Hall  for  philosophical  apparatus, 
65  by  50  (bet  The  second  story  contains  the  Museum,  200  by  50 
feet.  This  is  divided  into  three  aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  40 
foet  in  height. 

The  East  Wing  contains  a  Lecture  room  which  will  seat  1,000  per- 
sons :  the  eastern  range  is  occupied  by  laboratories,  work  shops,  rooms 
foot  apparatcM,  offices,  etc. 

The  West  Wing.opntains  two  large  rooms,  one  for  a  reading  room 
below,  and  suitable  rooms  for  usfpacking  books  and  other  purposes 
eonneeted  with  the  libraiy. 

The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  and  will  be  improved  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  Institution  and  its  objects. 

THB   CABINET. 

The  Cabinet  is  not  intended  to  be  a  collection  of  mere  curioiittes  ; 
things  merely  novel  are  not  Sought  or  especially  valued  in  whatever 
quarter  they  may  have  been  found,  or  from  whatever  remote  distances 
they  may  hare  been  brought.  The  officer  in  charge  of  this  department 
places  little  value  upon  the  mass  of  strange  things  which  might  be  cot 
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lected  by  exploring  or  other  expeditions,  from  the.fotlr  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Instead  of  gathering  a  miscellaneous  ooUection  of  die  cariosi- 
ties of  nature  or  art,  they  desire  to  collect  and  j>re8erYe  such  as  will 
yield  new  results,  such  as^re-not  found  in.  existing  oollections,  and 
espe(^ially  those  ^hich  are  connected  with  the  original  reaeaxcbes  and 
investigationa  of  those  in  its  employ,  and  which  illustrate  and  yerify 
the  publications  of  tiie  Institution. 

TEUa  LIBIVABT. 

The  works  purchased  Sot  thi^  will  be  of  the  choicest  and  most  valuft- 
ble  character.  The  collection  is  not  to  be  a  showy  mass  of  books,  a 
repositoiy  for  all  the  issues,  of  the  teeming  press,  or  the  effusions  of 
every  class  of  mjnds ;  but  it  is  to  be  a  storehouse  of  the  choicest  pro> 
du43tions  in  literature  and  science.  The  Librarian  is  not  a  mere  oolleo- 
tor  or  curator  of  books.  It  is  his.  duty  to  report  on  plans  of  libraries 
and  the  best  method  of  arranging  and  managing  them ;  to  oolleet  the 
statistics  of  the  libraries  of  the  United  States ;  to  make  a  general  cata- 
logue of  all  the  books  in  this  country ;  and  to  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  rendering  the  Institution  a  grand  centre  of  biblio- 
graphieal  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  works  obtained  by  purchase,  tiie  learned 
Societies  of  this  country  and  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
presented,  not  only  the  current  volumes  of  their  transactions,  but  full 
sets  of  the  preceding  volumes.  The  science  of  t|ie  world  will  in  this 
manner,  soon  be  garnered  here. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  a  copy  of  eveiy  book,  entered  for.  a  copy- 
right and  published  in  the  United  States,  is  to  be  deported  in  the 
Smithsonian  Library.  Imagme,  for  a  moment,  tiie  treasures  which  its 
shelves  will  soon  contain  I 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Two  volumes,  in  quarto  form,  of  ^  series  entitied  Smithsonian  Oath 
trihutions  to  Knowledge,  have  been  published,  and  several  works  of  a 
more  popular  character,  called  Smithsonian  Reports,  have  been  issued 
in  octavo  form.  It  is  also  proposed  to  publish  for  a  still  wider  circular 
tion,  a  monthly  '*  Bulletin." 

The  annual  Beport  of  the  Institution  and  its  minor  publications  are 
distributed  somewhat  widely,  generally  through  the  members  of  Con- 
gress. , 

The  quarto  volumes  are  sent : 

1.  To  all  learned  Societies  publishing  and  sending  their  transactions 
in  return. 
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■2.  To  first  class  fereign  libraries,  which  send  ttzohanges. 

3.  To  all  <mr  Colleges  in  actual  operaidon,  on  condition  thej.send 
meteorological  obsenrations,  libnury  and  college  catalogaes,  and  what- 
ever else  thej  pnbHsh. 

4.  To  all  States  and  Territories  reciprocatiDg  ooj^iea  of  their  public 
dodUBcnta* 

5.  To  all  ouir  intorporated  public  libraries,  not  aboTC  included,  oonr 
taming  more  than  7,000.  volumes,  md  t6  smidler  libraries,  where  a 
large  district  would  be  unsuppUed. 

The  Smithsonian  Institutioii  enters  no  oopy«right8,  but  leaves  all  its 
issaes  to  be  made  use  of '  £or  the  public  good,  by  compilers  of  books;  or 
publishers.  'Many  of  the  memoirs  have  been  repabl&hed  already,  and 
are  for  sale  by  G.  P.  Putnam,  of  New  York. 

> 

LE0T9&XS. 

Several  coucses  of  free  lectures  have  been  already  delivered ;  these 
have  been  nameroualy  attended  by  lovers  of.  science  ^m  every  part  of 
the  Union ;  and  though  it  was  supposed  that  a  room  capable  of  holding 
one  thousand  would  accommodate  all  who  would  wish  to  attend,  (at 
least  after  the  charm  of  novelty  had  ceased,)  it  is  not  unconmion,  'du- 
ring the  delivery  of  the  course,  for  hundreds,  unable  to  find  seats,  to. 
leave  the  building  an  hour  before  the  time  for  the  lecture  to  commence. 

RESEASGHHS   AND   OBSIBVATIOMS. 

The  plan  of' organisation  contemplates  the  institution  of  researches 
in  Natural  History,  Geology,  etc.,  and  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made.  The  department  is  vast  and  varied" — but,  like  other  branches 
of  science,  it  has  its  entbui^tic  votaries,  who  never  tire,  and  whose 
genius  and  industry  are  devoted  to  the  development  of  new  and  inter- 
eslang  &cts,  and  truths  before  undiscovered. 

In  the  department  of  Meteorology,  the  antogements  are  already 
very  complete.  The  system  of  observatSons  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
Nordi  America,  and  to  consist  of  three  classes  of  observera.  The  first, 
to  record  the  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  direction  of  the  Wind, 
beginning  and  end  of  run,  aj^earance  of  the  Aurora.  Second,  to 
deacribe  the  thermometrical  changes  of  the  temperature.  The  third, 
with  a  fidl  set  of  instruments,  to  record  all  changes  important  in  the 
study  of  meteorology. 

In  the  State  of  New  York^  the  Begents  of  the  University  have  made 
a  liberal  appropriation  for  observations  in  that  region.  The  Topographi- 
cal stations  are  thus  divided :  1.  Southern  or  the  Maritime  re^on.  2. 
Eastern,  or  region  of  the  Highlands  and  Oatskill  Mountains,  with  the  val- 
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leys  of  the  Mohftwk  and  Hndion.  8.  NortlieiD»  or  regioD  %t  the  Adiron- 
dac  Mountaittfl  «nd  adjacent  Valleytf.  4.  WestoTn,  or  region  ^  the 
Western  plateau,  with  the  small  iakes  and  the  souroee  of  nrers.  •  5. 
Region  of  the  great  Lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario.  One  of  the  tnoBt  impcnw 
tant  servioes  rendered  to  tUs  department  of  seieiiee,  by  the  Institntiein, 
is  the  gei^eral  introduction  into  the  country  of  a  mcffe  accurate  set  of 
instruments  at  a  more  TeasonaUe  priee.  The  set  eonoste  of  a  Barome- 
ter, Thermometer,  Hydrometer,  Wind-ranes,  Siio%  and  Bain  gauge. 
The  Barometer  is  made  by  James  Qreei^,  442.  Broadl^y,  under  the 
direetion  of  Professor  Heniy.  The  Thennometers  are  by  the  eame 
maker.  The  Gbmges  and  Wind-ranes  are  manafaotared  by  Pike  Sc  Son, 
166  Broadway.    These  are  the  standards. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  this  great  Institution,  in  which  eveiy 
American  has  an  interest  and  tshould  feel  a  noble '  pride  —  in  which 
eveiy  friend  of  science  on  the  globe  has  a  personal  interest.  May  tlie 
members  of  this  Association  do  something  to  finrward  its  praiseworthy 
objects.. 


X      t 


jhm  Biiit  3©Bt!Ba. 


Force  is,  any  cause  which  mores,  or  tends  to  move  a  body ;  or  which 
changes,  or  tends  to  change  its  motion.  The  vadous  medbanical  foreee 
employed  for  useful  purposee,  have  been  classified  in  a  preceding 
article. 

Motion  is  a.continoed  change  of  place.  It  may  be  claesified — ^first, 
with  reference  to  a  fixed  point,  b^  ah$ohite,  relative  and  *  apparent; 
second,  with  reference  tb  the  number  of  forces  producing  it,  as  single 
and  compound,  or  renxfton/;.  third,  with  reference  to  its  direction,  aA 
rectilinear  and  curvilinear;  and,  fourth,  with  reference  to  its  velocity, 
as  unifinyn,  accelerated  and  retarded. 

An  oudine  of  this  subject  may  easily  be  presented  upon  the  blafik'> 
board,  in  the  following  diagramatic  form  : 


•Appwnnu  Boekm  hM  been  defined,  The  motioo  which  •  body  at  reet  teems  to  hxn  to  ma 
ofaMnrer  Jn  mbtion.    Can  anj  oAe  gtte  •  better  deflhltlgn  ? 
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( 1.  Their  nature. 


o 


1 


0 

H 
C 


3. 

n. 

2. 
3. 

4. 


Their  effect ] 

Their  oontinTiance  •  •  •  •  | 
Their  applicatioa | 

Aflxed  point < 

The  producing  forces  | 
Its  duration | 

Its  Telodtj...-. < 


animate,  the  muscular  power  of  men  and  animals, 

{certain  properties  of  matter, 
the  expansive  power  of  heat,  etc., 
electricity,  magnetism,  etc 

actiye,  producing  or  accelerating  motion, 

reacting,  changing  its  direction, 

passive,  preventing,  retarding  or  stopping  it. 

constant,  acting  regularly  or  continually, 
impulsive,  acting  momentarily  or  at  intervals. 

pressive,  acting  by  continuous  pressure, 
tractive,  acting  by  traction  or  draft, 
percussive,  acting  by  strokes  or  blows. 

absolute, 

relative, 
apparent. 

simple,  or  diieet, 
compound,  or  resultant 

rectilinear, 
curvilinear. 

uniform, 

accelerated, 

retarded. 


*  ♦»»  »' 


USGXLLAHEOUS. 


Thb  Fourth  Semi- Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  attended  in  San- 
dusky City  on  the  7th  and  8th  days  of  July.  The  members  and  delegates  con- 
vened at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. :  the  President,  Rev.  W.  C.  AkdersOn,  D.  D.,  called  to 
order,  and  the  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Bev.  Asa  Bbaiherd,  of  New 
Tork. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  J.  Hurtt,  C.  S.  RoTcb,  Wm.  Mitchell,  James  Milleb, 
and  A.  FBinrsB  were  appointed  Assistant  Secretaries. 

The  Constitution  was  read  and  an  opportnnltv  given  for  persons,  desiring  to 
become  members,  to  enroll  their  names.  The  following  persons  were  enrolled, 
and  paid  the  fee  of  one  dollar : 


8.  W.  Barber, 
F.  A.  Benton, 
Waiiam  Boyd, 
SamL  F.  Cooper, 
J.  W.  Crosier, 
Be^|.  Deardorf, 
A.  C.  Deuel, 
Albert  l>eyo, 
J.  D.  Ehlers, 


Jno.  S.  Haldeman,  Prof.  F.  Merrick,      James  Sloan, 


A.  S.  Henkly, 
J.  H.  Holton, 
George  E.  Howe, 
£.  G.  Humaston, 
John  Jones, 
J.  K.  Ked, 
H.  D.  Lathrop, 


Samuel  A.  Moore,    D.  C.  Smith, 
J.  S.  Norris,  Geo.  C.  Smith, 


Chas.  0.  Morse, 
Rev.  A.  Kash, 
T.  A.  Nesmith, 
L.  Pagenstacker, 
W.  P.  Partello, 
D.  A.  Pease, 


N.  U.  Lester, 

Prof.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  Rev.  J.  A.  I.  Lowes,    J.  S.  Pillars, 
W.  B.  Fahnchfld,       L.  P.  Marsh,  N.  A.  Sackett, 

Dr.  W.  Griswold,     Henry  S.  Martin,     T.  S.  Sedgwick, 
16 


S.  F.  Taylor, 
Rev.  C.  S.  Thayer, 
Robert  Thompson, 
John  Townsend, 
J.  A.  Walker, 
A.  B.  West, 
Alphonso  Wood, 
W.  B.  Young. 
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Tbiity-elght  ladies  also  became  members,  by  handing  their  names  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

A  commnnication  was  read  from  the  citizens  of  Sandusky,  inviting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  the  Teachers  of  the  city,  and  Families  entertaining  Teach- 
ers, to  a  Steamboat  excursion  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  inyitation  was  accepted, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  retnmed  to  the  citizens. 

The  opening  Address  of  the  President  was  then  dellyered.  The  thanks  of  the 
Association  were  returned,  and  Messrs.  Andbbwb,  Knf gblbt  and  Ck>WDBBT  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  secnre  a  copy  and  make  arrangements  for  its  publica- 
tion. 

Mr.  LoBiN  AiTDBBWS,  Chairman  of  the  Executtve  Committee,  reported  the 
action  of  the  Committee  with  reference  to  the  publi^tion  of  the  "  Ohio  Joub- 
MAL  OF  Eduoation,"  and  gave  the  following  summary  of  its  financial  condition: 
Estimated  cost  of  the  edition  of  3,000  copies,  $1,650.  Subscriptions,  already  re- 
ceired,  $762  00,  due  ftom  those  expected  to  pay,  $210  00,  pledged  $502  00,  recei- 
vable for  advertising,  $800  00;  Total,  $2,274  00.  Should  these  sums  be  duly 
paid,  the  Journal  will  bring  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Association  $624  00  above 
its  expenses  for  paper  and  printing.    The  Report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Andbbwb,  Mr.  Hurty,  Dr.  Cutter,  (of  Mass,)  Mr.  Holbrook,  Mr.  Wright, 
Mr.  Harvey,  Prof.  Whitwell  and  Prof  Zachos,  remarked  upon  the  character  of 
the  Journal,  its  appearance,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  oopdncted,  its  importance 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  Education  in  the  State,  and  the  necessity 
of  vigorous  efforts  to  increase  its  circulation. 

On  motion  of  Bev.  S.  S.  Bioklbt, 

Besoltfedf  That  we  respectfully  request  the  Ladies  of  this  Association,  and  all 
interested  in  the  cause  of  Education^  to  make  efforts  to  secure  subscribers  for 
the  "Ohio  Journal  of  Education." 

Mr.  M.  F.  CowDBBT,  Chairman  of  the  Financial  Committee,  (whose  business  is 
to  raise  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Agent  of  the  Association,)  reported  that 
only  $200  had  been  paid  for  this  purpose  since  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
and  urged  the  importance  of  prompt  and  efficient  action  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing the  sum  needed  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Andbbwb  during  the  year. 

The  President  stated  that  the  services  of  our  Agent  were  indispensable  to  the 
progress  of  the  great  work  in  which  the  Association  is  engaged,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  suggestions  Just  made  would  be  heeded. 

Mr.  CowDBBT  read  a  note  fh>m  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  Follett,  Inviting  the  members 
of  the  Association,  the  Teachers  of  the  city,  and  citizens  interested  in  Oie  cause 
of  Education,  to  a  "  re-union"  at  their  residence.  The  invitation  was  cordially 
accepted.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  Mrs.  Parks,  of  the  Ex- 
change Hotel,  for  a  barrel  of  lemonade,  which  had  been  distributed  during  the 
session. 

Thubbdat  Mobnino,  July  8th,  1832. 

Convened  at  8  o'clock :  the  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Prof.  Mebbick 
of  Delaware. 

Prof  Mbbbiok  presented  for  adoption  the  following : 

Besolved^  That  some  knowledge  of  the  Natural  Sciences  should  be  regarded 
as  a  necessary  qualification  for  Teachers  of  Common  Schools. 

The  Resolution  was  referred  to  Prof.  Mbbbiok,  with  a  request  that  he  read  a 
Report  upon  the  sutject  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

Messrs.  Ltnch  and  Pagb  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  an  expres- 
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slon  of  oar  appredation  of  the  hospitality  and  politeness  with  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  hare  been  entertained  bj  the  people  of  SandnslEf. 

The  Chairman  of  the  ExecntiYe  (Committee  announced  as  the  snbject  for  dis- 
cussion, that  portion  of  the  School  Bill  (introduced  into  the  State  Senate  daring 
last  winter)  which  proposes  to  substitute  ToumsMp  for  J>igtnct  Boards  of  School 
Directors.  At  his  suggestion,  those  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  were  limited 
to  ten  minutes  each. 

Messrs.  Lord,  Whitwell,  Newberry,  Smjthe,  Merrick  and  Hurty  took  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  GowDBRT,  of  the  Financial  Committee,  asked  leave  to  interrupt  the  dis- 
cussion for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  plan  for  raising  ftinds,  in  addition  to 
those  already  pledged,  to  sustain  the  Agent  Ho  proposed  that  persons  interes- 
ted should  pledge  such  sums  as  they  could  afford,  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  ad- 
Tance,  provided  the  money  pledged  at  the  annual  meeting  and  the  income  of 
the  Journal  did  not  sustain  the  Agent  During  the  sessiojd,  S602  were  pledged 
for  this  reserve  fund. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Henry,  Wright,  Sloan,  Hinc,  Rolfe, 
Tackerman,  Fisher,  Deuel  and  Andrews. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Faibchild,  of  Oberlin,  presented  a  Report  on  **  The  Joint  Educa- 
tion of  the  SexaJ*    The  Report  was  accepted  and  a  copy  solicited  for  publication 

After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes,  the  Secretary  read  an  invitation  f^om  the  citi- 
zens of  Sandusky  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  to  attend  a  Concert  of  Yo 
cal  and  Instrumental  Music  this  evening ;  which  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

By  request,  Mr.  C.  S.  Mabtikdale,  an  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
presented  some  statistics  of  the  Common  Schools  in  portions  of  Ashland,  Medi- 
na, Wayne  and  Muskingum  counties ;  a  copy  of  which  was  requested  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Journal  of  Education. 

Mr.  Patchin,  of  N.  T.,  announced  the  time  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  invited  this  body  to  send  Delegates. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gbiswold,  the  President  was  instructed  to  appoint  thirt}- 
delegates,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  delegation.  The  following  were  ap- 
pointed :  Messrs.  Hand,  Sanford,  Merrick^  Findlay,  McLane,  Wright  Hnrty,  Mil- 
ler, Whipple,  Cowdery,  Rolfe,  MiHs,  Andrews ,  Coon,  Fairchild,  Tumbull,  Hol- 
brook,  Royce,  Lord,  Adams,  Smythe,  Ray,  Lowes,  Kingsley,  Campbell,  Edwards, 
Zachos,  Bowles,  Rickley  and  Walker. 

The  plan  for  the  Supervision  of  Schools,  proposed  in  the  School  Bill,  was  taken 
up  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Griswold,  Henry,  Rolfe,  Whipple,  Wright  and  BIs- 
selL 

Messrs.  Andrews,  Blssell  and  Lord  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  this  Association  with  regard  to  the  Bill  as  a  whole. 

AVTBBirOON    SBSSIOir. 

On  motion,  M.  F.  Cowdebt  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  opening  Address  and 
Rev.  E.  Y.  Gbbhabt,  the  Evening  Address  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting. 

Mr.  Ltxch,  from  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing, which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Metolvedj  That  for  the  generous  hospitality  with  which  the  citizens  of  Sandus- 
ky City  have  opened  their  houses  for  our  accommodation,  for  the  delicate  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  anticipated  oar  wants,  for  their  unexpected  provision  of 
opportnnities  for  social  intercourse  and  improvement,  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation return  their  most  sincere  and  hearty  thanks ;  and  beg  leave  to  assnn' 
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their  benefacton,  that  thdr  unexampled  liberality  wlU  long  be  held  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

Hr.  Andrews,  ftom  the  Committee  on  the  School  Bill,  reported  aa  follows : 

Betolved^  That  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Conrention  assembled, 
with  300  members  and  delegates  in  attendance  and  43  counties  represented,  here- 
by expresses  its  gratification  at  the  eyidenoe  of  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education  in  Ohio,  as  indicated  in  the  comprehensiveness  and  liberality 
of  the  leading  foatores  of  the  School  Bill,  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  in 
the  Legislataie  of  last  winter ;  and  would  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Legislature 
the  importance  of  favorsble  legislatiye  action  upon  the  Bill,  as  early  as  practica- 
ble. 

The  Resolution  was  unanimoosly  adopted. 

Mr.  HuBTT  moyed  that  a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  tha 
author  of  the  Bill  and  others,  and  give  expression  to  the  views  of  this  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  Messrs.  Andrews,  Willey,  Wright,  Batdhelder  and  Kingsley 
were  appointed. 

After  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  Messrs.  Akdrsws  and  Whitwbll  were  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  the  "  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion,*' to  meet  at  Newark,  N.  X,  and  the  **  American  Institute  of  Instruction,"  to 
meet  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  A.  D.  LoBD  read  a  Report  on  "  The  SmithBoman  JtuUtution,**  which  was  ac- 
cepted. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  the  officers — of  the 
Sandusky,  Mansfield  &  Newark,  the  M.  B.  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Cleveland,  Columbus 
and  Cincinnati,  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh,  the  Central  Ohio,  the  Cleveland, 
Painesville  &  Ashtabula,  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  Rail  Road  Compa- 
nies ;  and  of  the  Steamers  Fashion  and  John  Hollister,  and  the  Line  between 
Marietta  and  Zanesville,  for  their  liberality  in  allowing  its  members  to  pass  at 
reduced  rates ;  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Church  for  the  use  of  their  house 
during  the  session  *,  and  to  the  Editors  of  the  "  Register"  and  "  Mirror,"  for  pub- 
lishing so  ftilly  and  accurately  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

After  a  few  remarks,  and  prayer  by  the  President,  the  Doxolegy  was  sung, 

and  the  Ajisodation  adjourned  to  meet  in  Colnmbns,  at  9^  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  the 

29th  of  December  next 

Chasleb  Roobbs,  Secretary, 


NAMES  OF  MEMBERS  AND  DELEGATES  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


Ashkmd  County. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Adams,  John  Lynch,  Joseph  Sloan, 

James  Coon,  C.  S.  Martindale, 

R.  J.  Beer,  J.  H.  Holton, 

E.  Barrett,  N.  A.  Sacket, 

James  Culbertson,  James  Sloan, 

J.  Glenn,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sloan. 

Ashtabula  County.  Brown  County, 

J.  Tuckerman.  William  C.  Bissell.  Rev. 


John  Robinson, 
W.  B.  Toung, 
R.  W.  Ryall, 
D.  W.  Whitmore, 


ChatmpaigR  County, 
A.  C.  Deuel, 
W.  D.  Henkle. 


Clermont  County. 
A.  Page. 
John  Feignson, 
Mrs.  S.  T.  B.  Parker. 


Miss  a  BushneU, 
"    J.  Bobbins, 
'*    S.E.  Andrews, 
"    A.E.Woodrufr, 
''    RosellaRice, 


BuOer  County, 
W.  C.  Anderson,  DJ>. 


Crauford    County. 
T.  C.  Bowles, 
H.  S.  Martin. 
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Cuifohoga  Cotin(y. 


E.  Hoflmer, 
Geo.  Willej, 
A.  Wood, 


S.  Newbuiy, 
A.  W.  Price, 
Julia  A.  Beebe, 


Ml88  M.  P.  fiassett,  Miss  L.  W.  Qyiatt, 
"  Ann  nolfy,  "  Anrella  Stom. 

«  H.  Dewolfe, 


Cohtmbiana  Countjf,     Defiance  Counip. 


Jesse  Markham.      P.  Hollenbeek. 


M.  F.  Cowdeiy, 
John  Jones, 
S.  £.  Walker, 
P.  K.  Walker, 
J.  J.  Penlleld, 
S.  F.  Taylor, 
Sarah  D.  Horton, 
ILA.  WhittEosey, 


Delduxare  County. 
Ber.  F.  Merrick,      M.  Edgerton, 
"    W.  Qrisell,       Mrs.  H.  J.  Ogden. 

JSri€  County, 
Mr8.H.W.  CowderyjMiss  Breckenridge,Mi8s  A.  Barr, 
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Christian, 
Lapham, 
Miss  L.  A.  McElvain, 
M.  A.  Wilson, 
F.  B.  Stone, 
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Lorin  Andrews, 
A  B.  Lord, 
D.  C.  Pearson, 
W.  Hitchel, 

Jss.  A.  Tnmball, 
Andrew  Amyx, 

Br.  Joseph  Baj, 


N.  L.  McNeil,  ^  Alice  Spencer, 
O.D.McNeO,  "  K£.McMiUen, 
M.  Drake,  **  M.E.  Newton, 

E.  Barttetl;      Mrs.  M.  H.  Conger, 
E.  S.Bonton,   Kate  K.  Earl, 
M.  £.  Breckenridge,  Sarah  L.  Gregg,       Cornelia  Tncker, 
Sarah  £.  Gardiner,  Lanra  Strickland,    Jane  Norton, 
j^iaa  Moore. 

Franklin  County, 

Geo.  C.  Smith,         Mrs.  S.  S.  Boyd,  Lanra  Harris, 

Wm.  Boyd,  Miss  Mary  Smith,  Mary  A.  Hunter, 

Mrs.  S.B.  Andrews,     "   C.  E.Tates,  Sarah  M.  Nettleton, 
"  H.  A.  Pearson,     '*  I^.  S.  Carter. 

Chreene  County, 
Henry  Connell,       M.  M.  Amutrong,    Sarah  Beatty, 
Wm.  B.  Fairchild,    Sarah  Daris,  Mrs.  £.  P.  Fairchild. 

HamiUon  County, 

C.  S.  Bragg,  T.  A.  Nesmitb, 

Ber.  P.  B.  Wilber,    Chas.  Aiken,  Caleb  Eyans, 

L.  A.  Hine,  Lewis  Wehmeyer,  Olire  Johnson, 

G.R.Hand,  John  S.  Whitwell,  Johnson, 

W.  H.  Hayford,       Arachue  Death,  Mrs.  Sarah  L.  Hand,  Miss  Mary  Scndder, 
Bobt  Thompson,     L.  Pagenstacker. 

Guemuy  County,  Baneock  County. 

James  M.  McLane,  Miss  Dorcas  Reed.   L.  R.  Kimber. 

Huron  County, 
Fred.  Miner,  Miss  S.  M.  Barber,    Laura  Newman, 

S.  A.  Worcester,         "  B.  Easton,       Ann  C.Smith, 
Miss  M.  Barrett,  "   L.  C.  Parker,    J.  Hitchcock, 

'*   M. B.Jones. 

J^enon  County, 
J.  W.  Crosier,  W.  R.  Williams. 

Knor  County, 
HcT.  J.  T.  Brooke,    £.  Y.  Cake,  R.  C.  Spindler, 

Wesley  Spindler,     Hall  Bixby,  John  Trimble, 

Mrs.  Bixby. 

Lake  County. 
Ber.  A.  Nash,  George  E.  Howe,      T.  M.  Howe, 

Miss  £.  M.  Woodworth. 


Sarah  Scudder, 
J.  D.  Scudder, 
A.  £.  Yallandigham, 
Miss  M.  J.  Johnson, 


Hi^Atond  County. 
B.  C.  Colbum. 


D.F.De  Wolfe, 
J.Kennan, 
J.D.EhlevB, 
E.  G.  Homaston, 


H.  D.  Lathrop, 
F.  A  Benton, 


Miss  C.  A.  Brown, 


•I 
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J.  H.  Fairchild, 
H.  B,  Whipple, 


lAddng  County. 
H.  B.  Ten  Eyck,      Thos.  F.  Wltbrow,   L.  P.  Rose,      [ford,  Mrs.  Kmeiine  Bose, 
Isaac  Schmncker,    S.  N.  Sanford,  Mrs.  H.  L.  H.  San-  Miss  Sarah  B.  Niles. 

Miss  Ljdia  L.  Pendox. 

Lorain   County. 
Harvey  Jones,         £.  A.  Humaston, 
Chas.C.  Morse,         Eliza  Parmelee, 
L.  Lindsley. 

Lucas  County. 
Bey.  Anson  Smyth,  Aaron  B.  West,        Harriet  Watson, 
M.  A.  Page,  John  S.  Ellis,  Sarah  Graves, 

A.  H.  Drummpnd,  Emily  Eddy,  Maiy  £.  Titas, 

L.  A.  Pease,  Frances  M.  Deyoe,  Olive  Whitney, 

M.  M.  Page. 

Mahoning  County.  Medina   County. 


Harriet  P.  Marcy, 
Harriet  N.  Ray, 


Harriet  Collins, 
T.  P.  Drummond, 
Miss  M.  H.  CarU, 
H.  Prentice, 


Samnel  F.  Cooper. 


Martha  W.  Brown. 
Montgomery  County. 


Miami  CowUy. 
Wm.  K.  Edwards. 


Miss  C.  McLean, . 
"     S.  Trainer, 
*•   L.D.Wimams, 


C.  S.  Royce, 
Geo.  L.  MiUs, 
A.  Larimore, 
Wm.  Buchanan, 


James  Campbell,     Charles  Rodgers,     James  Miller,  Miss  Mary  Page, 

J.  C.  Zachos,  A.  Fenner,  Miss  Margaret  Coxe. 

Muskingum  County. 
Geo.  W.  Batchelder,  J.  S.  Haldeman.       Mrs.  A.  Wilson, 
W.  P.  Partello,         Thos.  S.  Sedgwick,  Miss  D.  H.  Banes. 

D.  C.  Smith,  John  Townsend,         *'    S.  Brown, 
L.  P.  Marsh,'  Mrs. Batchelder,         "   H.Mnrdock. 

Pickatvay  County.  Prebie    County. 

Dr.  W.  Griswold,     Samnel  A.  Moore.    J.  M.  GUmore,         Beiy.  Deardorf. 

JUchkmd  County. 
E.  Marcy,  Margaret  R.  Miller,  Miss  M.  M.  Hyde, 

Bentley  R.  Smith,    A.  A.  Fairbanks,     Maria  Hyde, 
Marion  B.  Tracy,'    Mehetal  Ayres, 
E.  A.  Longhridge. 

Boss  County.  Sandusky  County. 

Rev.  SamU  Flndlay,Rev.  J.  A.  I.Lowes.  H.  W.  Peraing. 

Seneca  County. 
Rev.  S.  S.  Rickley,  J.  K.  Freeman,         Frances  M.  Feble, 
A.  Schuyler,  V.  N.  Lister,  Mary  A.  Dimick, 

C.  F.  Childs,  Elizabeth  Cronise,    Emeline  M.  Dimick,  Catharine  Roemer, 

J.  S.  Pillars,  Lydia  A.  Stickney,  C.  Adelia  Dimick,    C.  G.  Nestleroade. 

Stark  County. 
A.  Holbrook,  J.  H.  L.  Scott,  J.  L.  Fishier, 

£.  L.Camey,  J.  K.  Keel. 

Warren  County. 
Josiah  Hurty,  J.  S.  Norris, 

Washington  County. 

E.  D.  Kingsley,  Miss  L.  M.  Pickett, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Russell,  "    L.  Bigelow, 

Wood  County. 
Albert  D.  Wright,  Miss  Sophia  Barlow. 


Amelia  P.  Clapp, 

Scioto  County. 
J.H.Rolfe. 

G.  A.  Ruth  Baker, 
Sarah  J.  Thayer, 


Summit  County. 
Samnel  Bissell. 

Miss  £.  L.  Alverson. 


Miss  Maiy  Curtis, 
"    M.E.  Woodruff. 
Wyandot  County. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Thayer. 
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Maine,                          ManadwietU,  J^eio  Jersey. 
X.  Knight                        Dr.  C.  Cutter.                     Geo.  C.  WooUard. 

New  York. 

Rey.  A^a  Brainerd,  James  Henry  jr.,     Ira  Patcfain,  Adella  C.  Walker. 

Peniuylvania. 

J.M.  McElroy,         J.  A.  Walker,          £.  Pease,  MatUda  Markham. 

MiMgan.                  huUana,                   JOinoU,  Arkantat. 

Hon.  I.  Mahew.       J.  H.  Holton.           Uary  A.  Walker.  John  H.  Watson. 


Cnnittfltiim  nf  tlif  fmntt  nf  /iraaU  f  Jtiitatinii. 

PcKBUANT  to  notice,  the  Ck>nYention  assembled  in  Sandnsky  City,  on  the  6th, 
It  was  oi^gimlzed  by  appointing  Ber.  P.  B.  Wilbbb,  Chairman,  and  A.  D.  Lobd 
Secretary. 

The  Report  of  Rev.  8.  Findlay,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  make 
iirangements  fbr  the  Convention,  was  read  and  accepted.  The  propriety  of 
forming  an  Association  of  the  Friends  of  Female  Education,  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Findlay,  Zachos,  Rickley,  Gerhart  and  Lord.  Messrs.  Wilber,  Findlay, 
and  Sanfbrd  were  appointed  to  draft  a  Constitntlon  for  the  Association  and  ar- 
range business  for  the  afternoon  session. 

At  3  o'clock  P.  If.,  Rer.  P.  ti.  Wilber  deliyered  the  opening  Address. 

Mr.  Sanford  reported  the  following,  which  was  adopted : 

COK8TITUTION. 

Abt.  1.  This  Association  shall  be  called  the  "  Ohio  Association  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Female  Education.*^ 

Abt.  2.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  five  Vice  Presi- 
dents, a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an 
Executire  Committee  to  consist  of  five  persons. 

Abt.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Association.  In  case  of  vacancy,  or  his  absence,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  gne 
of  the  Vice  Presidents  to  perform  the  same  duty. 

Abt.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary,  to  perform  the  usual 
dnties  devolying  upon  such  officer. 

Abt.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  correspond 
with  Teachers  in  Female  Seminaries  and  friends  of  Female  Education,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  ftirther  keep  a  tali  copy  of  com- 
mimications  from  and  to  him,  in  a  book  proTided  for  that  purpose—keep  such 
correspondence,  and  report  his  correspondence  when  called  upon  to  do  so  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Abt.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  and  keep  all  funds 
belonging  to  the  Association,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  orders  ftom  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  a  faithfU  account  of  all 
moneys  received  and  expended,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  and 
report  the  condition  of  the  finances  when  called  upon  to  do  so  at  any  regular 
meeting. 
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Akt.  7.  The  ExecnUve  Committee  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  Association,  and  shall  devise  and  put  in  operation  such  other  meas- 
ures, not  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  Association,  as  it  shall  deem  best. 
It  shall  fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  all  regular  meetings  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  appoint  at  least  one  annual  meeting  each  year,  secure  speakers  and 
arrange  business  to  come  before  the  Association.  It  shall  keep  a  full  record  of 
its  proceedings,  and  present  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  the  Association. 

Art.  6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  hold  Its  first  meeting  as  soon  after  the 
election  as  practicable.  Three  members  of  said  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  business,  and  afterwards  may  meet  on  its  own  adjournment  or  ap- 
pointment 

Abt.  9.  All  funds  raised  for  the  Association  shaU  be  by  voluntary  contribn- 
tlon,  and  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
through  its  Chairman. 

Abt.  10.  Any  Instructors  in  Female  Seminaries  or  active  fhenda  of  Female 
Education,  male  or  female,  may  become  members  of  this  Association,  by  subscri- 
bing to  this  Constitution,  each  male  member  paying  the  Treasurer  the  sum  of  one 
dollar. 

Abt.  11.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  tbe  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  Association,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  yeari  or  an- 
til  their  successors  are  elected. 

Abt.  12.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present,  at  any  regular  meeting,  when  notice  of  such  intended  alteration 
shall  have  been  given,  at  the  preceding  regular  meeting. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected'. 

Prestdenl— Rev.  P.  B.  Wilbeb,  of  CindnnatL 

Vice  President— Rev.  J.  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  of  Oxford;  Rev.  Joseph  McD.  Math- 
ews, of  Hillsboro';  E.  Hosmer,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland  ;  Rev.  £.  Y .  Gerhart,  of  Tiffin ; 
Rev.  W.  Grlsell,  of  Delaware. 

Becording  Secretary—AjMi  D.  Lord,  of  Columbus. 

Corresponding  Sectetarp—BeY.  S.  Findlay,  of  ChiUicothe. 

Trecwttrer— James  CampbelT,  of  Dayton. 

Executive  CommiUee—J.  C.  Zachos,  of  Dayton ;  S.  N.  Sanford,  of  Granville ; 
Rev.  S.  Findlay,  of  Chillicothe ;  Josiah  Hurty,  of  Lebanon  *,  R.  R.  Sloan,  of  Mt. 
Vernon. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  report  on  the  subjects  respectively 
assigned  to  them : 

Rev.  S.  Findlay,  on  the  importance  of  a  uniform  course  of  Instruction  in  Fe- 
male Seminaries,  and  the  best  means  of  securing  it. 

J.  C.  Zachos,  on  the  study  of  the  Mathematics,  as  a  branch  of  Female  Eduta- 
tion. 

T.  A.  Burrows,  on  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  as  a  department  of  Fe- 
male Education. 

Lorin  Andrews,  on  the  state  of  Female  Education  in  Ohio. 

The  Convention  then  ai^oumed  to  meet  on  the  28th  of  December  next,  the 
day  preceding  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association. 


Union  Schoolb.— The  Union  School  Law  has  been  adopted  in  Middlebuiy, 
Summit  co.,  and  a  fine  School  House  is  to  be  erected  during  the  present  summer. 
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BU8IHSM  BXPAKnaarr. 


M.    F.   COWDBBT,    KDITOS. 


N 


It  is  well  understood  by  bur  friends  that  our  Association  has  dijBfered 
somewhat  from  other  Teachers'  Associations,  in  sustaining  both,  a  pro- 
fessional and  a  business  character.  While  our  professional  progress  has 
been  such  as  to  demand  a  publication  like  our  Journal,  the  business 
aspects  of  the  Association  are  also  assuming  so  much  of  importance  as 
to  require  some  appropriate  method  of  circulating  information  among 
our  friends.  It  is  thought  proper,  therefore,  for  the  present,  to  set 
apart  two  or  three  pages  of  the  Journal  for  this  purpose.  Although  no 
dissatisfaction  has,  to  our  knowledge,  been  expressed  with  respect  to 
our  financial  or  business  afiairs,  J^  it  is  believed  that  the  interests  of 
the  Association  would  be  subserved,  and  our  fnends  at  the  same  tune 
gratified  to  see  a  monthly  exhibit  of  our  receipts  and  expenditures,  to- 
gedier  with  such  other  items  of  business  as  have  a  general  interest. 
All  communicationB  of  this  character  may  be  addressed,  either  to 
LosiN  Andkswb,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers'  Association,  Columbus,  or  to  M.  F.  Cowosby,  Chaii^ 
man  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Sandusky. 

All  money  received  for  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,  after  paying  ft>r  the 
expenses  of  its  publication,  is  devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  Association  under 
the  direction  of  its  officers. 

The  following  is  the  financial  condition  of  the  Journal  on  the  15th  day  of 
July,  1852: 

Subscriptions  receiTed  to  this  date • $827  00 

Seceiyedfbr  advertising 178  00 

$1,005  00 
Estimated  cost  of  3000  copies  of  the  Journal  for  one  year 1,650  00 

Due  from  delinquent  subscribers $210  00 

**       **      subscriptions  pledged 502  00 

**       *'      advertising  contract^ ••• • ••••.•••••••,.•  622  00 

$1,334  00 

CoBaBCTiON.^In  the  Financial  Report  for  the  last  year,  which  appeared  fn 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  Five  Dollars  should  have  been  credited  to  Co- 
lumbiana Co.  Teachers*  Institute. 

Tub  following  statement  of  the  present  circulation  of  the  Journal  may 
ierre  as  an  index  to  the  educational  interest  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
Btate.   It  is  proposed  to  keep  both  the  foregoing  and  following  tables  standing 
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in  the  Joamal,  with  sach  changes  and  additions  ftom  month  to  month  as  the 
facts  may  require.  Under  the  head  of  subscribers  fVom  the  seyeral  counties,  the 
first  column  contains  the  number  of  subscribers  obtained  in  the  county,  and  the 
second  the  number  forwarded  from  the  county. 

GonntlM.  Sabtoriben.  Counties.      Babsoriben.         GotmtlM.      ^obKiiben 


rielipBd. 

Ashland 200 

Ashtabula...  50 

Clark 10 

Columbiana.  12 
Crawford..  ••  50 
Cuyahoga...  SO 

Erie 50 

Franklin  ....  50 

Greene 40 

Hamilton..  ..100 
Highland...  •  10 

Huron 5 

Knox 50 

Lawrence....    5 

Marion 25 

Miami 40 

Montgomery.  100 

Morgan 20 

Muskingum.  50 

Preble 50 

Richland.*  ••  50 

Seneca 13 

Warren 20 

Washington.  20 

Adams 

Allen 

Athens 

Auglaize 

BeUnont 

Brown 


40 
67 


•  •  • •  . . 


Gbteined. 
50 
15 

10 
13 
13 
41 
44 
25 
60 
64 
12 
22 
15 

8 

7 

4 
60 
11 
37 
17 
54 
23 
19 
20 

1 


6 


Counties.       Babsoribers. 

Butler 4  «. 

Carroll 1 

Champaign..  2 
Clermont ....  7  •• 

Clinton 3 

Coshocton...  4 

Darke ••  3 

Defiance  ....  7  •. 

Delaware...  •  8  •• 

Fairfield  .*.•  6 

Fayette 2 

Fulton •  1 

Gallia .. 

Geauga 3  •• 

Guernsey.  •••25  •• 

Hancock....  3  •• 

Hardin 1 

Harrison ....  3  •  • 

Henry •• 

Hocking  ••••  3  •• 

Holmes  •••••3 

Jackson •  •• 

Jefferson..  ••10  •• 

Lake 5 

Licking .23  •• 

Logan 1  •• 

Lorain 5  •• 

Luoas... 5  •• 

Madison  ...•2  •• 

Mahoning...  4  •• 


Medina 2 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Monroe  .»..•  1 
Morrow  •••••  5 

Ottawa 1 

Paulding. •••  • 

Perry 2 

Pickaway  •••4 

Pike 1 

Portage 2 

Putnam 1 

Ross 6 

Sandusky....  2 ' 

Scioto 4 

Shelby 1 

Stark 57 

Summit 3 

Trumbull  .••4 
Tuscarawas..  4 

Union 

Van  Wert.-.  • 

Vinton 

Wayne 9 

Williams 

Wood 3 

Wyandot....  2 

No.  pledged 1,070 

No.  of  subscribers 
in  Ohio 907 


Btatee.  SabMsribws. 

Alabama  «•••• 

Arkansas i 

California 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 2 

Indiana 9 

Iowa 1 

Kentucky 3 


Subseriberf. 


Bt&t«s. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland . .  • .  < 
Massachusetts 
Michigan  ..... 
Mississippi..  •< 

Missouri. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 1 

NewTork 8 

North  Carolina 


1 
7 
1 
1 


I       States. 

:  PennsylYania 9 

Rhode  Island 5 

;  South  Carolina 

I  Tennessee.... 1 

Texas 

Vermont •• 

Virginia 1 

Wisconsin  ••••. 

Minnesota 1 

Total  in  other  States  65 
Whole  No 972 


Contributions  for  1802. 

AJSKVXJ,  HBBTISe. 

The  following  sums  were  pledged  at  the  last  Annual  meeting  in  Columbus,  for 

the  purpose  of  sustaining  an  Agent  to  labor  for  the  schools  of  Ohio  during  the 

current  year.    To  these  sums  are  also  added  such  other  contributions  as  hare 

been  made  to  July  1st : 

PlfidgwL  Paid. 

Cincinnati $60  00  .... 

CleTcland,  by  Messrs.  Freese  &  Humaston 50  00  ..•• 

Erie  county,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery 50  00  ..•• 

Richland  county,  by  C.  S.  Royce 25  00  $13  71 

Ashtabula     ''       '^  A.  H.Bailey 15  00 

Muskingum  ''       ''  G.  W.  Batchelder 50  00  35  00 

Morgan         **       *<  D.  F.  Johnson 5  00  •••• 
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30  00 
M  00 


00 


00 


Preble    county,  Ivr  L.  M.  Morrison.. • • 

Knox  ^       *^  Messrs.  Sloan  &Bixb7 

WsLTren         «       "  J.Hnrty 10  00 

Ashland         "       **  John  Ljnch 50  00 

Butler            "       **  Dr.  Anderson 2500 

Crawford       '*       '*  T.  C.  Bowles 10  00 

Highland       **       **  Isaac  Sams 5  00 

Huron            **       *"  8.  F.  Newman 5  00 

Lawrence      "       **J.K.Kidd 5  00 

Miami            "       "D.C.Orr 20  00 

Greene           "       "  W.  B.  Falrehild 10  00            33 

Washington  "       •*  Prof.  Andrews 10  00 

Clark             "*       *'  C.  F.  McWilliams 10  00 

Pl3rmonth,  by  C.  S.  Rojce 15  00              5  00 

Gnemsey  County  Teachers' Institnte 18  00 

JefTerson  County  Teachers*  Institute *••.•• 13  00 

Thomas  Cowperthwait  &  Co 10  00            10  00 

Jenks,  Hickling&Swan  ••••« 5  00              •••• 

A.  W.Price 5  00             5  00 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  by  A.  H.  Bailey 5  00              •••• 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  by  C.  S.  Bragg 5  00              .••• 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  by  S.  Newbery ■ • 5  00             5  00 

Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co.,  by  L  Patchin 5  00      '        •••• 

C.  S.  Bragg 20  00 

Miss  Harriet  Bacon 100              100 

J.H.Rolfe 5  00              2  00 

Receired  flrom  Treasurer  of  Teachers'  Association 

for  initiation  fees  at  Annual  Meeting i •••• 

$581  00         $148  71 
■  BMI-i.KVUAL  MEBTIKO. 

For  the  purpose  of  placing  the  proper  compensation  of  our  agent,  during  the 
ennent  year,  beyond  all  contingency,  the  following  persons  have  become  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  sums  opposite  their  names  to  make  up  a  Reserre  Fund, 
to  use  as  occasion  may  require.  It  is  known  to  the  Committee  that  there  are 
other  teachers  in  the  State,  who  could  not  conveniently  attend  the  recent  meet- 
ing, who  would  gladly  unite  in  contributing  to  the  above  fund.  Such  are  re- 
quested to  forward  their  names,  with  the  amounts  annexed,  one-fourth  in  advanct^ 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  before  the  15th  of  August  It  is  un- 
derstood in  these  pledges,  that  the  individual  subscribing  may  secure  contribu- 
tions from  others  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  that  such  other  persons  may  be 
properiy  credited  for  the  same,  in  our  monthly  Financial  Report. 

PMg«l.  Paid. 

George  W.  Batchelder,  ZanesviUe $50  00  $12  50 

J. H.Rolfe.  Portsmouth...'. 50  00  12  50 

John  Lynch,  Ashland 50  00  12  50 

A.D.  Lord,  Columbus 50  00  12  50 

M.  F.  Cowdery,  Sandusky 50  00  12  50 

D.  F.  DeWolf,  Norwalk 30  00              

L  E.  Walker,  MUan 30  00              

C.  S.  Royce.  Plymouth 30  00  2  50 

W.  B.  Fairchild,  Xenia ...•  30  00  10  00 

Marietta  Teachers.  Marietta 30  00  10  00 

Hollenbeck  and  Omer,  Penysburgh 25  00  5  00 

Page  and  Drummond,  Maumee  City 25  00              

J.  C.  Zachos,  J.  Campbell,  and  C.  Rogers,  Day  ton .  • 65  00  40  00 

W.  C.  Anderson,  Oxford 20  00  5  00 

S.  N.  Sanford.  Granvilie 20  00  5  0$ 

C.  8.  Martindale,  Ashland 10  00  11  00 

Wm.  N.  Edwards,  Troy 20  00  10  00 

A.  a  Denel,  Urbana 10  00  '5  00 

J.  Tackennan,  Ashtabula  county 10  00  2  50 
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Samuel  Findlay,  Ghillicothe •lO  M  $^50 

James  M.  McLane,  Cambrid^ 10  00  2  50 

George  £.  Howe,  PainesTille 10  00  2  50 

J.  Hartv,  Lebanon 10  00  2  50 

S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk 10  00  3  00 

A.Deyo.Peru 10  00  2  50 

James  M.  Gilmore,  Eaton • 10  00  .... 

A.Holbrook,  Marlboro 10  00  2  50 

A.  Schuyler,  for  Seneca  county ••    40  00  •••• 

J.  Spindler  and  H.  D.  Lathrop,  for  Knox • 20  00  ...• 

J.  C.  Zachos,  Dayton «.    20  00  5  00 

Frederick  Cook,  Sandusky 5  00 

Joseph  Ray,  Cincinnati 5  00 

$765  00  9200  00 

Received  fh)m  Treasurer  of  Association  for  initiation  fees 

at  Semi' Annual  Meeting $41  75 

Total  received  for  the  Agent  to  date $390  46 


»  m^^  % 


CiiitnrB'  ^ortfalia. 


^%^%/S^^^h^^^S^^i^^^%i^^^^^ 


The  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Sandusky  fblly  equaled, 
both  in  interest  and  in  numbers,  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine :  its  in- 
fluence cannot  fail  to  be  salutary.  The  people  of  Sandusky  were  unwearied 
in  their  efforts  to  render  the  sojourn  of  those  who  attended  agreeable.  No  body 
of  men  associated  for  similar  purposes,  not  excepting  the  Savans  who  compose 
the  "  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  have  been  enter- 
tained with  such  prof^e  liberality :  houses  finely  opened  for  their  entertainment, 
a  Steam  Boat  Excursion  upon  the  Bay,  a  citizen  palace  thrown  open  and  re- 
fVeshments  provided  for  four  hundred,  a  Concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  after  the  convention  closed — these  constituted  a  series  of  acts  of  hospi- 
tality and  kindness  for  which  we  can  name  no  parallel.  And  all  these  bestowed 
upon  the  Teachers  of  children  and  youth  in  Ohio  1  Really,  is  not  the  Teacher's 
vocation  beginning  to  be  appreciated  ?  We  think  no  Teacher  could  leave  the 
place  without  a  feeling  of  renewed  obligation,  and  of  increased  determination, 
to  aim  still  higher  in  his  efforts  for  the  fcLithful  performance  of  his  duties.  Fel- 
low Teachers,  let  us  be  encouraged  and  give  ourselves  manfUQy  to  onr  work. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  named  and  of  others  which  might  be  enumerated, 
the  people  of  Sandusky  may  jtistly  deem  that  they  are  "  citizenB  of  no  mean 
city.'*  Surely,  it  will  need  no  argument  to  induce  our  Association  to  meet  at 
Sandusky,  should  an  invitation  again  be  tendered. 

Our  Literary  Department,  and  several  articles  intended  for  others,  are  omitted 
to  make  room  for  the  proceedings  of  the  semi-annual  jneeting. 

We  invite  special  attention  to  the  article  Arom  the  Financial  Committee  and 
the  Business  Department  Friends  of  Education,  the  onrartunity  for  doing 
good  is  before  yon. 
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CdrraBpoBdenoB. 
The  following  Is  fVom  a  former  associate  in  the  labors  of  the  school-room,  now 
located  at  the  capital  of  Michigan :  "  I  have  received  the  first  six  numbers  of  the 
Jooma],  for  which  please  accept  my  thanks.  I  hope  your  enterprise  will  be 
sustained  permanently.  The  cause  of  education  at  the  West  needs  just  such 
a  JonmaL  Public  opinion  is  rapidly  improving;  but  the  Journal,  if  widely  cir- 
culated, will  quicken,  strengthen,  and  direct  this  growing  sentiment" 

la  relation  to  the  places  recently  tendered  to  him,  the  Hon.  Hbnrt  Babnard 
writes:  "Ton  are  aware  that  I  have  "been  invited  to  take  part  and  lot  with  you 
teachers  of  the  West,  by  assuming  the  Presidency  of  thp  State  University  of 
Indiana,  and  of  Michigan.  I  should  like  nothing  better,  if  my  health  will  per- 
mit, than  to  labor  with  teachers  and  officers  of  schools  of  every  grade,  in  one  of 
those  States,  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  University  /eZf,  directly  and 
widely,  in  the  educational  policy  of  a  State.  If  I  must  decide  now,  I  cannot  go 
at  all ;  I  most  have  rest*' 

"HoxoB  TO  WHOM  HoHOB."— An  actlvc  friend  of  our  cause,  in  Greene  county, 
says:  "The  Beport  of  Mr.  Ain>BEW8,  at  Sandusky,  in  relation  to  subscriptions 
to  the  Journal,  did  not  do  us  ftill  justice.  We  claim  to  be  the  banner  county  in 
the  State.  We  pledged  forty  subscribers,  and  have  already  famished  nxtp-aeven 
—(kne  more  than  any  other :  all  these  are  paid— not  one  delinquent  We  pledg- 
ed 115  for  the  Agenfr— we  have  paid  $40,  and  wiU  pay  $20  more  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association."  w.  b.  r. 

Kotioes  of  Colleges,  Sehools,  ete. 

Miami  Uhitxbbitt. — Commencement  was  attended  on  the  24th  of  June.  Six- 
teen received  the  degree  of  A.B. ;  and  the  degree  of  A.M.,  in  course,  was  confer- 
red on  eight  alumni  of  the  Institution. 

Clbtbi^litd  UiaTEBSiTT. — ^This  Institution  held  its  second  Commencement 
on  the  30th  of  June.  The  degree  of  A.B.  was  conferred  on  eight  who  had  com- 
pleted the  coune  of  study. 

E^iDKLBBBO  CoLLxaB.— The  year  closed  on  the  1st  of  July :  tbe  next  session 
win  commence  on  the  dd  of  September.  The  Western  Mimonary  states  that, 
dnilBg  the  past  tessioB,  not  a  single  case  of  discipline  occurred  in  the  College 
requiring  the  interposition  of  the  Faculty.  '  The  prospects  of  the  College,  both 
with  raepect  to  students  and  its  endowment,  are  very  flavorable. 

Wbstekh  Rxsbbtb  Collsob  held  its  Commencement  on  the  8th  ult  The 
graduating  class  numbered  nine.  Ten  graduates  of  fotiner  years,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Almon  Samson,  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Columbus,  received  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  in  couise ;  and  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  ksroKKw  Fbbbbe,  Principal  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Cleveland. 

in  regard  to  the  last  the  Cleveland  Herald  says : 

*'The  conferring  of  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  Mr.  Fbbbbe  is 
ta  appointment  which  evinced  the  good  judgment  of  this  Institution  in  giving 
*  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.' 

"Mr.  Fbxxbb  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  this  city  some  twelve  or  fbur- 
fieen  years ;  and  if  success  ia  his  profession,  close  application  to  his  duties  as  an 
instructor,  and  constant  acquisition  in  scientific  and  literary  attainments,  are  any 
critarioii  of  merit,  then  surely  his  case  ftimishes  an  example. 

"  Mr.  ¥.  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession ;  and  we  doubt  whether  there  are 
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anj  among  the  17,000  teachers  in  our  State  that  have  engaged  with  more  zeal  in 
their  arduous  calling,  or  have  had  better  success  in  training  young  men  and 
women  for  usefulness  in  life,  than  he.  He  left  his  New  England  home  in  early 
life — came  to  this  city,  and  identified  himself  with  its  educational  interests ;  and 
to  him  more  than  any  other  man  are  we  indebted  for  our  excellent  system  of 
Public  Schools,  which  are  justly  considered  as  the  proudest  ornament  of  our  city. 
"  Hundreds  of  our  young  Mends,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  his 
scholars,  will  unite  with  us  in  thanking  the  Western  Reserve  College  for  this 
honor,  so  judiciously  and  appropriately  conferred." 

Cincinnati.— The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  High 
Schools  was  attended  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  2d  of  July.  The  exercises 
consisted  of  thirteen  Orations  by  young  men,  thirteen  Essays  by  young  ladies, 
three  Poems,  two  Colloqufes,  and  a  Dialogue,  and  were  enlivened  by  voeal  music 
performed  by  the  pupils. 

Columbus.— The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Public  High  School  was  attended 
on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  July.  "  We  were  among  the  well-entertained  audi- 
tory at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Public  High  School,  at  the  City  Hall,  last  evening. 
The  compositions,  both  of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  exceedingly 
well  written ;  and  the  young  ladies,  especially,  read  their  productions  with  more 
than  ordinary  distinctness  and  propriety.  Five  young  ladies— Misses  Mslissa  H. 
Thrall,  EuoENii.  Doolittlb,  Mart  C.  McClelland,  Elizabeth  C.  Hull, 
and  YiROiNiA  A.  Wright— having  finished  the  prescribed  course  of  study, 
received  the  honors  of  the  Institution  fh>m  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Sullitant, 
President  of  the  Board,  and  were  affectionately  addressed  by  the  Principal,  Dr. 
Lord.  When  we  have  such  schools  at  home,  why  should  we  send  our  sons  and 
daughters  abroad  ?" — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Maumbb  Citt  Union  School.— This  School  g[ave  a  public  Exhibition  at  the 
court-house,  on  Friday  evening  last.  There  was  a  good  audience  present,  and  the 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  who  "  acted  well  their  parts,"  was  genex^ 
ally  commended ;  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  the  several  pieces  prescribed  in 
the  programme,  which  comprised  many  original  pieces,  were  put  through — as, 
indeed,  the  entire  exercises — ^gave  general  satisfaction,  and  reflected  much  credit 
upon  the  School  and  its  teachers,  and  well  illustrated  the  value  and  beneficence 
of  our  admirable  Common  School  Union  System. 

At  the  dose  of  the  exercises,  the  pupils,  as  a  manifestation  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  labors  of  their  respected  Principal,  Prof.  Page,  presented  him  a  eopy 
of  Webster's  large  unabridged  Dictionary,  which  was  veiy  appreciatively  re- 
ceived by  Prof.  P.,  and  in  response  to  which,  he  made  some  very  timely  and 
appropriate  remarks,  which  it  is  presumed  were  not  lost  upon  the  school  or  the 
audience. 

There  will  be  a  vacation  of  this  School  until  some  time  h^  September,  when, 
we  understand,  it  will  re-commence  under  the  same  board  of  instructors.— ^ilfat*- 
mee  Biver  Times. 

Ohio  Conference  High  School.— The  late  Exhibition  of  the  School  is 
generally  commended  for  the  high  standard  of  attainment,  as  well  as  for  the 
excellence  of  its  discipline.  The  able  Principal  has  steadily  endeavored  to  unite 
mental  with  moral  culture,  and  his  labors  have  be«n  happily  rewarded.  The 
patronage  of  the  public  has  been  liberal,  and  under  the  present  auspices  will  no 
doubt  be  as  liberally  continued.— iSpms/SeZd  Gazette* 

Rev.  H.  M'Millan'b  Academy.— The  second  Examination  of  the  Academy 
at  Cedarville,  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Millan,  took  place  on  Friday 
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last,  before  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  and  other  citizens.  The  exercises  in  the 
English  department,  including  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, were  accorately  and  ably  performed.  The  students  in  the  Classical 
department  acquitted  themselves  in  a  highly  satisfactory  and  creditable  manner. 
After  a  short  recess,  specimens  of  Declamation,  original  and  select,  were  given 
in  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  and  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  no 
small  promise  of  ftituie  excellence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  citizens  of  Cedar* 
ville  and  neighborhood  will  so  countenance  this  Institution  as  to  evince  their 
appreciation  of  the  benefits  which  it  is  intended  and  calculated  to  confer.— Xema 
TordUight. 

Weslbtak  Femalb  College. —The  annual  Commelicement  of  this  popular 
western  Institution  was  held  in  Cincinnati  a  few  days  ago.  The  exercises  were 
of  a  high  order.  Thirteen  graduated.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at 
the  College  during  the  past  year  was  451. — Cleveland  Heraid. 

Plxasaht  Railroad  Exgubsiok.— The  good  people  of  WeUsville  are  justly 
proud  of  their  Union  Schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Pabsons,  and 
they  take  an  Interest  in  them  that  cannot  fall  to  stimulate  teachers  and  pupils. 
On  WednesdAy,  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Schools  were  crowned  by  a  rail- 
road excnrsion  to  Bayard,  generously  tendered,  the  Patriot  says,  "by  the  whole- 
souled  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Ctbus  Pbentiss,  Esq."  Six  cars 
were  filled  with  the  happy  throng,  and  the  train  ran  up  to  Bayard  and  back, 
stopping  aft  Bayard  long  enough  for  all  the  little  ones  to  partake  of  refteshments. 
Superintendent  Duband  and  Conductor  Cubtisb  did  everything  possible  to 
make  the  trip  pleasant  to  the  juveniles,  and  were  entirely  successftd.  Some  2S0 
ladies  and  gentlemen  accompanied  the  scholars ;  and  the  excursion  will  long  be 
remembered  as  a  new  feature  In  public  school  enjoyment— Cfevstond  BerdUL 
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Hon.  RtTFUB  E.  Habte,  of  Marietta,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Stale  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  H.  is  a  graduate  of  Tale  College,  and  an  active 
and  efildentftiend  of  Education.  He  has  been  Pitesident  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation since  the  organization  of  the  Marietta  Schools  on  the  Union  plan,  and 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Schools.  His  views  on  the 
great  sul^ect  of  Education  are  liberal  and  sound,  and  he  will,  without  doubt, 
discbarge  the  duties  of  his  new  pfilce  with  ability  and  success. 

Hon.  HoBAOB  Mahit  has  accepted  the  appointment  to  the  Presidency  of  An- 
tioch  College,  at  Tellow  Springs. 

Ber.  J.  P.  Smabt  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 


Mr.  S.  W.  Babbeb,  A.  M.,  Is  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Ltnch,  as  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Union  School  in  Ashland,  at  a  salary  of  $600. 

fiAJf  CXI.  B.  Woolwobth,  who  has  tot  nearly  twenty-five  years  had  charge 
of  Cortland  Academy,  (in  N.  Y.,)  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  N.  T. 
State  Normal  School. 

Ber.  Aba  Bbaikebd,  late  of  St  Lawrence  Academy,  N.  T.,  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  Female  Seminary  in  Norwalk,  O. 

ICr.  JoHV  S.  DixoiT,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Union  School  in  Howell,  has 
taken  charge  of  a  similar  school  in  Lansing,  Mich* 
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ttr.  JoBir  Ltkch,  who  has  for  the  last  two  years  so  saccessf^y  conducted  fhe 
Union  Schools  of  Ashlahd,  has  been  secured  as  Saperintendent  of  the  Schools 
of  CircleTille,  at  a  salary  of  $1,000. 

Mr.  Wu.  N.  Edwards,  late  of  Dayton,  is  to  take  charge  of  the  School  soon  to 
be  commenced  in  the  fine  School  House  recently  erected  in  Troy,  Miami  connty. 

The  salary  of  Dr.  Bat,  the  Principal  of  the  Woodward  High  School,  and  H.  H. 
Babnet,  the  Principal  of  the  Hughes  High  School  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  fixed 
at  $1,500.    The  first  Assistant  in  each  of  these  schools  receiyes  $1,000. 

Mr.  A.  Wood,  author  of  the  "  Class  Book  of  Botany,"  has  been  employed  as 
an  Instructor  in  that  science  in  the  Ohio  Female  College :  salary,  $1,000. 

The  citizens  of  Kew  Richmond,  Clermont  oo.,  hare,  by  a  minority  of  sixty^ 
nine  rotes,  adopted  the  Union  School  law. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Clrclevllle  have  recently  erected  a  grand  Scho6I 
House,  60  by  96  feet  on  tiie  ground  and  three  stories  in  height,  above  the  base- 
ment   The  schools  are  to  commence  early  in  November  next 

Three  large  school  houses  are  now  in  progress  of  erection  in  Chillicothe :  the 
central  building  is  to  famish  accommodations  for  the  High  School. 

Teachers*  Institutes. — ^The  Commissioners  of  Ashtabula  county  have  ap- 
propriated $*30  for  the  County  Institute  and  the  Examiners  have  decided  to  hold 
one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south  part  of  the  county ;  so  great  is  the  number 
of  those  who  wish  to  attend.  No  county  in  Ohio  has  sustained  Teachers'  Insti* 
tutes  so  efficiently  as  Ashtabula. 

The  Commissioners  of  Seneca  connty,  at  their  June  session,  appropriated  SlOO 
fbr  a  Teachers'  Institute  to  be  held  during  the  coming  autumn.  Well  done  for 
Seneca  county ! 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Greene  connty  Institute,  attended  in  April  last,  contains 
the  names  of  130  who  attended :  it  is  neatly  printed,  and  does  great  credit  to  the 
enterprising  teachers  of  the  county,  and  to  tne  office  of  the  "  Xenla  Torchlight " 
at  which  it  was  executed. 

Associations,  etc.— The  Annual  Meetings  of  several  of  the  leading  Associa- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  Education,  are  to  be  attended  as  follows : 

The  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Elmira,  N  T.  on  the  4th  of  August 
The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Trov,  N.  T.,  on  the  6th  of  August. 
The  Vermont  Teachers*  Association,  at  St  Johnsbury,  Yt,  on  the  10th  of  Aug. 
The  Am,  Ass'n.for  Advancement  of  Edueation,  at  Newark  N.  J.  on  the  10th  Aug. 
The  Am.Ass'n.jor  Advancement  cf  Science,  at  Cleveland,  0.,  on  the  10th  of  Aug. 
The  Convention  of  Am.  Instructors  of  Deaf  fc  Dumb,  at  Columbus,  August  25th. 

Teachers'  Institutes.— The  FaU  sessions  of  the  Institutes  in  Ohio,  so  far  as 
arranged,  will  be  attended  as  follows : 

Licking  county,  at ,  August  23rd — one  week. 

N.  Western,  at  Perrvsburg  and  Maumee,  August  — ,  one  week. 
Miami  county,  at  Troy,  September  6th — one  week. 

Jeflferson  county,  at ,  September  27th — one  week. 

Clermont  county,  at  Bantham,  October  4th — one  week. 
Columbiana  county,  at  Wells vllle,  October  4th — one  week. 

Knox  county,  at .  October  11th — one  week. 

Lake  county,  at  Painesvilie,  October  18th — one  week. 
Preble  county,  at  Eaton,  October  18th— one  week. 

Ashtabula  county,  at ,  October  25th — one  week. 

Seneca  county,  at ,  October  25th — two  weeks. 

Stark  county,  at  Paris,  October  25th — one  week. 

The  Postage  on  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education  io  Segular  subscribers,  when 
paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  as  follows : 
When  sent  50  miles  or  less,  1  1^  cents  per  quarter. 
Over  50  and  not  more  than  300  miles  2  1-2  cents  per  quarter. 
Over  300  and  not  more  than  1,000  miles,  3  3-4  per  qnnrter. 
Over  1,000  and  not  more  than  3,000  miles,  5  cents  per  quarter. 

A.  F.  Pbbbt,  P.  M.,  Columbus,  O. 
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EN  the  Journal  for  August  we  gave  some  aooount  of  OoUegiate 
Edacatioa  in  Gbeat  Britain,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  United 
States ;  in  the  present  number  we  propose  to  condense  from  the  Ninrth 
BritiBh  Beriew  some  statements  respecting  PopuLir  Education  in  that 
eoontry .  This  Review,  published  at  Edinburgh,  if  not  absolutely  at  the 
head  of  the  Britii^  Quarterlies,  is  oertainlj  second  to  none  in  the 
ability  with  which  it  is  conducted^  and  in  the  jndidons  and  healthy  tone 
of  its  articles. 

'  The  Bubjeet  of  Popular  Education  has  been  frequently  discussed  of 
late  years  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  di£forent  schemes  have  been  proposed. 
One  great  question  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
talked  and  written  upon  this  subject,  relates  io  the  oonnection  of 
religion  with  education.  Some  are  in  &vor  of  an  absolute  divtHrce, 
wbile  others,  and  probably  a  large  majority,  desire  that  the  two  things 
shoold  continue  to  be  united-^ how  intimate  the  union  should  be,  is  a 
question  agam.  So  far  as  we  understand^  all  the  schools  whidi 
reeeive  aid  from  the  government,  are  denominational.  After  saying 
that  little  fiuth  can  be  placed  in  figures,  because  they  are  the  result  of 
veiy  limited  observation,  and  that  he  shall  aasume  these  three  postu- 
lates :  There  is  not  enough  of  education  —  There  is  too  much  of  bad 
edneation — ^There  is  a  great  need  of  good  education ;  or  in  other 
words,  many  children  are  untaught^  many  more  are  very  badly 
tau^t,  all  ought  to  be  well  taught —  the  writer  proceeds : 
"  Host  persons  are  aware  that,  in  the  year'1846,  important  changes 
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took  place  in  the  relations  of  Government  to  the  caafle  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation. Up  to  that  period,  its  functions  had  been  confined  to  the 
administration  of  a  very  limited  grant,  applied  chiefly  in  aid  of  the 
erection  of  school  bnildings,  and  to  the  institution  of  inquiries  into  the 
character  of  existing  schools.  Out  of  these  inquiiies,  the  present  sys- 
tem has  gradually  arisen.  They  brought  to  light  ftats  too  stubborn  to 
be  resisted,  and  too  important  to  be  passed  by ;  year  by  year,  aooumu- 
latmg  evidence  riveted  the  conviction  that  school-building  and  schoolr 
supporting  were  nearly  useless,  until  fiur  more  sufficient  guarantees 
were  provided  for  the  quality  of  the  instruction  communicated." 
'*  Since  1846,  besides  grants  for  building,  the  aid  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  has  been  aJBTorded  toward  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil-teachers, 
the  tnuning  of  masters  and  mistresses,  tike  augmentation  oi  their 
salaries,  and  the  purchase  of  school-books,  fittings  and  apparatus." 

Government  Inspectors  are  "  appointed  by  the  Queen  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  tiie  Lord  President  of  tiie  Council,  but  always  with  the  concur^ 
rence  of  tiie  proper  representatives  d  tiie  religious  body,  to  whose 
schools  each  Inspector  is  to  be  sent."  In  England  and  Scotland 
there  are  eighteen  Inspectovs  besides  tiiose  whose  duiy  it  is  to  visit 
work-house  schools. 

**  Their  ori^al  duty  was  that  of  simple  inquiry  into  all  points  con- 
nected with  school  accommodation  and  instruction.  As  the  system  ad- 
vanced, however,  the  nature  of  tiie  Inspector's  office  was  materially 
modified.  Every  school  receiving  aid  from  Government  in  the  shiq[»e  of 
an  annual  grant,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  tiie  Inspector's  report, 
for  each  year's  continuance  of  such  aid.  No  money  is  ever  paid  till  he 
has  visited  and  reported :  and  if  his  report  be  unfavorable,  it  will  in  all 
probability  be  withheld.  So  that  these  officers  now  serve,  not  merely  as 
the  Council's  eyM,  by  which  tiiey  can  look  into  every  comer  of  the  land, 
but  in  a  certain  indirect  and  figurative  sense,  aa  its  ha$uis,  also, 
through  which  it  dispenses  its  pecuniary  bounty.  We  say  indireedg  ; 
for,  striody  speakhug,  the  Inspector  has  still  no  power  but  that  of 
observing  and  reporting  what  he  sees.  Only,  his  opinion  -^  finmerly  a 
naked  voice — is  now  aimed  with  certain  golden  arguments,  veiy  potent 
in  their  persuasiveness." 

But  the  Inspector  has  another  duty  to  perform,  beside  that  of  exain- 
inkig  the  school— he  must  examine  the  p9ipil4eacher$^  and  those  wbo 
wish  to  become  such.  The  pupil^eacfaer  is  an  apprentice  to  the  trade 
of  school-keeping.  In  Scotland  they  have  known  for  centuries  that  a 
man  cannot  teach  what  he  himself  has  not  been  taught ;  but  they  have 
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Bot  known  till  raoently,  Hhsit  speoial  tit&iifig  wu  nooosBiry  to  eiiabk  a 
iBtti  to  become  a  skillfal  instraotor.  Fonnerly  it  wie  thoaght  a  man 
of  abifity  and  ednoation  might  aasome  at  onoe  all  the  respongibili^ 
oonneeted  with  the  work  of  inBtraetion*  One  objeot,  then,  of'  the 
nbeme  ef  popikteaoheta,  was  to  ttwk  tip  a  corps  of  teaehars.  A 
$te(md  waa  to  enable  the  master  of  a  sohool  to  admit  a  larger  nnmber 
ef  papib.  **  The  motiitorial  system  was  an  expedient  to  meet  this  evil 
(ef  large  sohools),  an  expedient  vahiable  to  a  eertam  extent,  and 
whMi  will  alill  linger  for  a  while  in  the  by-ways  of  edneation,  bat  soon, 
we  hope,  to  be  consigned  in  eteiy  sehool  aspiring  to  be  good,  to  tiie 
grsre  of  ail  pai^ improvements.  *  *  *•  The  pnpil-teaohers  differ 
from  mere  monitors,  in  age,  in  poidian  in  the  sohool  end  oonseqaent 
emthoriif^  in  iiie  regviariiig  of  tiieir  attendance,  and  moi«  than  all,  in 
hariBg  ehosen  the  profession  dt  a  teaeher,  and  in  giving  themselves  to 
it  as  the  biifluiess  they  have  to  learn." 

The  nmnbeor  of  these  popil-teachers  is  restrieted.  There  may  be 
one  to  forty  pnpils.  Bat  every  sehool  can  not  have  them.  Someteach- 
ere  are  not  fit  to  instruct  those  who  are  expecting  or  wishing  themselves 
to  become  teachers.  And  even  a  poor  honse  or  imperfect  ventilation,  or 
lombeting  and  badly-contrived  seate  and  desks,  may  indnce  Hie  In- 
qwetor  not  to  recommend  a  school  as  fit  to  receive  papilrteachers. 
Bat  if  there  is  no  objection  to  the  master  or  to  the  sohool-hoose,  the 
Inspector  examines  the  candidates.  They  must  not  be  over  16  nor 
nndar  13  years  of  age.  Suppose  the  examination  to  be  satisfiictory. 
The  apprentice  enters  on  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship.  How 
mnch  assistaace  he  renders  to  the  master,  we  can  not  learn,  bnt  donbt- 
bsB  it  is  bnt  little.  He  now  looks  forward  to  Aie  examiniition  at  tiie 
end  of  the  year,  for  that  will  detertnine  whethear  his  apprenticeship  is  to 
continne,  and  whether  he  is  to  recdrve  any  compensation.  If  he  passes 
tiie  test  ho  receives  j£10.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  he  receives 
£12  10a,  and  ao  on  for  five  years ;  each  year's  stipend  depending  upon 
tte  examination  at  the  close  of  the  year.  If  all  these  aacoesmve 
examinations  have  been  safoly  passed,  he  may  now  compele  for  a 
QawM't  StMarMp.  This  is  «  prise  of  it2a  or  £1hl»,  given  to  the 
most  deserving  of  the  papi)4eaflhen,  to  aid  them  in  eompMhig  their 
caui'so  m  a^  llomal  Seminary. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  British  fiystem.  We  are  not  awue 
Alt  there  isanything  resembling  it  in  my  of  tiie  United  States.  These 
yearly  stipends  are  abontwhat  tiiepn{»l  could  earn  by  foctory  labor,  and 
be  given  to  induce  oontinuance  at  sohool.    The  inforenoo  is,  tiiat 
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the  great  masB  of  the  children  are  indigent.  The  fiystem  is  fltill  reeent, 
as  it  oommeAoed  in  1846.  Thus  &r  it  eeemfl  to  have  answwed  its  par* 
poee.  The  Nortb  British  says,  ''  We  see  every  reason  for  majntaining 
all  the  main  features  of  the  pupil-teacher  system." 

The  whole  article  is  worth  reading,  and  we  diould  be  glad  to  eadxart 
largely  from  it  Here  is  a  sentence  on  English  Grammar :  *'  If  we  are 
to  show  the  fitness  of  words  to  be  the  symbols  of  thoughts — if  we  are  lo 
analyse  each  grammatical  role,  and  prove  that  itstechniealities  are  cmly 
Common  Sense  dressed  upforeompany— if  we  are  to  convince  die  chiU 
that  gnmunar  is  not  itwented  but  discovered,  and  that  its  own  little  head 
contains  the  original  of  all  the  hard  book  words  which  seem  so  many 
instruments  of  torture,  then  may  Grammar  become,  instead  of  the  most 
repulsive,  the  liveliest  lesson  of  the  schod-room.  We  know  of  no 
better  ten  minutes'  test  of  the  intellectual  state  of  a  school,  than  a 
common-sense  examination  on  the  elements  of  English  Ghwnmar.  It 
will  never  be  well  taught  till  those  who  are  to  teach  it  know  more  than 
a  very  little  of  some  gnunmar  besides  English."  i.  w.  A. 

Maubtta,  August,  1852. 


€lu  Mm  nf  Cnllijjj  ^rnfeHsnra  in  riktintt  tn  ^iIjohIs. 

Ths  most  friendly  relations  should  subsist  among  all  classes  of  Teach- 
ers. Each  one  can  learn  something  from  others,  and  can,  in  turn, 
impart  something  of  equal  value  with  what  he  has  received.  The 
College  Professor  should  put  on  no  patronizing  airs,  as  if  he  were 
in  any  respect  superior  to  odter  Teachers.  He  should  regard  himself 
as  a  fellow-laborer  with  them,  interested  in  the  success  of  their  work, 
anxious  to  assist  them,  ready  to  contribute  to  their  idd  from  the  resources 
of  his  own  experience  and  reading.  Teachers  in  other  departments 
should  have  no  jealousy  in  regard  to  the  interference  of  CoU^  Instroe- 
tors,  in  the  systems  and  modes  of  teaching. 

The  real  interest  of  one  department  of  education  is  the  interest  of  all 
others.  Any  real  progress  in  one  fiicilitates  improvement  in  all  the 
the  rest.  If  one  member  suffers,  the  others  suffer  with  it.  The  Col- 
lege will  flourish  just  in  proportion  as  other  parts  of  >the  great  system 
are  working  Out.  their  results  with  the  greatest  success.    When  the 
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College  does  its  part  ai  the  work  well,  the  -Oommoa  Sohool  and  the 
Aoademj  ehaie  largely  in  the  benefit*  Tonporaiy  alienation  among 
the  Tanoiui  parts  of  the^edoeaUonal  sjistoin,  has  been  foroed  into  ezis- 
teooe  for  a  short  tune  to  sabsenre  some  puipose;  but  enlightened 
teachers  soon  understand  the  merits  of  the  ease*  They  fael  their  eom- 
num  interest.  Thej  learn  to  stand  shoulder  to  shonlder  in  their  great 
wodc  There  dioold,  then,  be  no  snspidon,  no  jealonsy,  nonnldndnes^ 
in  the  greet  brotherhood  of  Teaohers.  Nooompariaons  of  high  and  law 
shoold  be  made  among  tiiem.  They  are  all  engaged  in  a  noble  work,  not 
appredated  by  sooiety  as  it  should  be,  somewhat  poody  oompensated, 
without  mudi  to  allure  and  attraofc,  but  still  a  work  that  underlies  the 
beet  interests  of  sooiety,  that  perpetuates  the  work  of  the  legislator, 
and  furnishes  room  for  the  skill  of  the  statesman — ihe  ally  of  the  pulpit, 
the  handmaid  of  religion,  Shall  such  persons  watch  each  other  with  a 
jealous  eye,  stand  aloof  from  each  other,  render  no  aid  to  each  other  by 
sympathy,  counsel,  or  suggestion?    Away  with  such  folly ! 

I  Ux^  up  my  pen  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  the  Oollege  Professor  in  rela- 
tion to  the  common  schooL  The  thought  struck  my  mind  that  there  is 
not  always  a  proper  fraternal  feeling  existing  throughout  the  ranks  of 
Teachers.  The  first  duty,  then,  of  Oollege  Professors  should  be 
to  disabuse  the  minds  of  their  fellow  Teachers  in  this  particular.  They 
should  satisfy  them  that  they  deeply  sympathize  with  them,  and  that 
they  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  their  work.  They  should  make 
ife  eyidentihat  they  do  not  regard  the  work  of  ccmimon  school  teadiing 
any  leas  important  than  their  own.  They  must  not  regard  them* 
selves  in  the  light  of  an  Aristocracy  in  the  Bepublic  of  Teachers.  If 
the  position  of  the  Oollege  Professor  is,  in  any  way,  preferable  to 
that  of  the  common  school  Teacher,  (and  this  may  admit  of  grave 
quesdon,)  let  him  make  compensation  by  the  kindness  of  his  manner 
and  the  promptness  with  which  he  communicates  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience to  his  lesB  favored  brethren.  If  the  Oollege  Professor  did  not 
forget  that  he  has  to  deal  with  character  formed  before  he  is  wanted — 
that  be  must  build  upon  a  foundation  that  other  hands  have  hud — ^that 
the  beauty  of  his  work,  the  fair  proportions  with  which  it  shall  gradu- 
ally rise  up  into  view,  the  commanding  elevation  which  it  shall  at 
length  reach,  all  depend  upon  what  has  been  done  long  before  his 
agency  has  been  called  into  requisition,  he  would  never  look  down, 
fimn  any  foncied  eminence  on  which  he  may  suppose  himself  seated, 
upon  the  busy  agents  every  where  at  work,  laboring  on  the  foundations 
of  the  pyramidal  structure. 
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The  Teaehen  in  our  OoUeges  Bhould  be  ready  to  lead  in  Ofoiy  good 
word  and  work  in  the  great  ednoatmal  morement  Thef  ehonld  give 
the  right  dbeotion  to  this  monrement.  They  flkodd  coBtribnte  their 
fliU  share  of  nomentooi.  Thej  shonld  guard  it  agstnet  the  errofs  and 
mistakes  to  whioh  it  is  fiable. 

College  Instmotors  need,  perhaps,  a  woxd  of  ethortatfam  on  this 
pcnnt  Are  they  contribnting  their  foil  qnota  of  infinenoe  in  ImproTing 
die  oonunon  echoed  system  ?  The  amoont  of  their  inflnenee  shonM  be 
great,  liionld  be  distinctly  felt.  The  modes  of  pnttiim^  finrtii  tins  ia- 
flnenoe  nnist  of  necessity  be  yarions.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  of 
them  now.    This  subject  can  be  better  taken  np  at  another  time. 

I  am  fipee  to  say  that  I  wish  to  see  College  Professors  takmg  Iko 
right  position  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  ma88es,-*-in  regard  to 
oommon  school  education.  I  cannot  ^re  them  credit  for  having  done 
their  duly  in  this  particular.  Some  of  them  have  done  great  things, 
and  have  thereby  shown  how  much  could  be  accomplished  by  them  all, 
acting  energetically  with  one  common  view  of  placing  our  educational 
system  oa  the  high  ground  it  ought  to  occupy.  It  is  the  interest,  it  is 
the  duty  of  College  Professors  to  work  aealously  in  this  field. 

Kopportunity  is  afforded  me  I  shall  haye  something  more  to  say  on 
this  subject.  I  have  nothing  to  allege  in  the  way  of  censure  w  com- 
plaints. We  are  all  interested  in  having  Teachers  act  togather  as  one 
great,  poweifiil  body,  assisting  each  other,  sTmpathiaing  with  each  oth- 
er, each  communicating  to  othen  the  results  of  his  own  eiqierienee,  ail 
freely  receiving,  fireely  impartmg.  j.  k. 

Mabisra  Collbob,  August,  1852. 


Read  hefore  the  Huron  and  Erie  Teachers*  Associationf  at  a  meeting 
in  Ifarwalk,  June  12th,  1852,  5y  Mm.  M.  F.  C.  Wobcbstkb. 


I  HAVB  been  requested  to  write  an  Bssay  for  tUs  meetag. 
Whether  the  fcdlowing  is  an  Essay  or  not,  /cannot  detennine.  It  is 
not  a  Discussion ;  neither  is  it,  as  I  believe,  a  Leoture.  I  hardly  think 
it  is  an  Oration.  What  to  call  it  punles  me  greaily,  and  I  smcerdj 
doubt  whether  there  is  one  present,  sufficiently  aoate  to  fix  its 
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with  preoibioD.    May  be  it  is  a  Fnigaumt.     I  rather  moline  to  thai 
opuuon. 

I  do  not  aee  why  the  gentlemen  inquest  the  ladies  to  write.  It  is 
u  okar  as  noon^y  that  they  ezpeot  nothing  even  passable  from  ns. 
They  regard  themflefvee  as  vattly  our  supexiors.  They  do  not  wish 
w  to  teoeA  them.  Oh,  no!  What  then?  Well,  they  want  the  kdiee, 
dear  eieatares,  to  attend  their  meetings ;  and,  as  keeping  silent,  in  these 
days  of  Women's  OonyentionB,  is.  quite  a  difiSioalt  affiur,  may  be  they 
opine  that  toriiing  will  operate  as  a  safety-valve.  I  am  not  sore  it  will, 
hat  I  hope  my  sisters  of  the  '*  plume  "  ynR  make  lEree  use  of  pen,  ink 
and  paper,  and  let  their  wise  thoughts  have  free  seope,  be  the  oonse- 
quoioes  what  they  may.  If  ihe  thing  is  fairly  and  honorably  done,  I  care 
not  if  the  gentlemen  are  run  wholly  oS  the  track,  and  find  themselves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  embankment,  while  we  stand,  triemphant,  upon 
the  summit. 

I  have  ohoeen,  as  the  theme  lor  my  fragment,  iNSUBORDiMAnoN.  As 
I  proceed*  I  shall  probably  sometimes  wander  from  it.  It  is  the  fiishion. 
As  I  have  just  said,  I  do  not  Uke  it.  I  settled  upon  it  because  one  of 
our  clergymen  has  reoently  remarked  that  '*  insubordination  in  fiunilies 
is  the  dying  sin  of  our  town,''  and  I  partly  believe  him,  especially 
mce  the  Exhibitbn  of  the  last  Panorama.  I  am  not,  however,  intend- 
mgto  portray  it  as  it  exists  among  us,  because  I  do  not  know  its  extent, 
aod  have  not  the  ability  to  give  it  the  strong,  dark  tmts  which  it  de- 
aervee.    We  will  observe  it  at  a  distance. 

Wiydn  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Ohio  stands  a  beautiful  village, 
with  enchanting  groves  of  trees,  lliriving  flower-gardens,  handsome 
dwellings,  comfortable  sdiool-houses,  and  the  inhabitants  are  proud  of 
their  general  intelligence  and  of  their  virtuous  and  thrifty  habits. 
Thither  let  us  go.  We  will  assume,  if  you  please,  the  character  of 
Paul  Pry — ^inquisitive  and  invisible.  We  will  peep  into  windows,  stand 
behind  doiVB,  sit  in  ohimney-eomers,  (alas,  for  these  degenerate  days ! 
dieie  are  no  chimney-corners,)  crouch  beneath  the  back  of  the  Air- 
T^ht,  or  coax  good  easy  Pomp  to  lend  us  his  lowly  square  foot  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  ample  diuin^table.     Ah,  here  h  a  sly  spot ! 

It  is  morning.  The  dodc  in  the  dining-room  strikes  seven.  Now 
listen  I  "  Boys  and  girls  get  up !"  cries  a  tired  mother,  elevating  her 
fcoe  a  little  up  the  chamber  stairs^  "breakfast  is  ready."  ''Father 
is  n't  up  yet,"  replies  a  coarse,  abrupt  voice,  **  I  won't  get  up  before  he 
docs."  "Nance  and  Jul  get  up!"  persists  the  mother.  "I'm 
sleepy,"  says  Nancy,     "  Where  are  my  shoes  ?  "  saya  Julia.     "  They 
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sredawn  here  mider  the  bureau."  A  pause  *->—-"  Mother,  Dave 
won't  get  up,  and  Eb  has  jumped  out  of  the  window  down  on  to  the 
shed."  «  «  «  '<  Mother,  Nanoe  has  gone  to  sleep  again."  ''Wake 
her  up  then."  "Jul,  I  say,  let  me  alone."  ^'  I  won't  get  up  now." 
**If  you  don't,  I  '11  tell  mother."  "  Don't  care  if  you  do.  She 
can't  fnake  me  get  up."  Nancy  goes  to  sleep  again.  Julia  hunies  on 
a  few  garments,  not  over  dean — not  entirely  mended,  smooths  her 
hair  a  trifle,  possibly  washes  eyes,  mouth  and  hands,  and  presents  heir- 
self  at  the  break&st  table.    We  will  ouns  the  rest. 

On  to  the  next  house.  Ah,  just  seated  round  the  break&st^able ! 
Parents  and  children  are  present.  Now  observe !  *'  GKve  me  some 
coffee,"  says  Joseph,  ''I  won't  drink  water  nor  milk.  I  will  have 
coffee^  and  I  '11  have  it  strong,  too."  ''  I  won't  eat  this  bread  and 
butter,  so  tiiere  now,"  chimes  in  Eddy.  ''Susan's  got  my  spoon," 
says  little  sis,  and  "  you  lie,  I  havn't  got  it,"  says  ffreat  sis.  Tommy 
sings  out  at  the.  top  of  his  ycdoe,  "Joe's  got  the  biggest  piece  of 
cheese,  and  I  won't  eat  this."  "  Children,  children,  can't  you  be 
more  quiet,"  says  the  mother  ?  "  Oh,  let  them  talk  I  Children  most 
have  their  own  way,"  says  the  father.  "  Here,  Tommy,  here  is  a 
better  piece  of  cheese.  You  needn't  eat  that  if  you  don't  like  it." 
This  is  sufficient.  A  key  to  the  usual  mimagementin  this  family.  We 
wUl  pass  along. 

A  few  rods  farther,  leaving  three  dwellings  upon  the  right,  and  we 
come  to  a  neat  little  cottage,  partly  overgrown  with  woodbine  and  honey- 
suckle. The  white  and  purple  violet,  and  the  lowly  star  of  Bethlehem, 
peep  out  from  among  the  tall  grass,  deeply  shaded  by  an  ancient  syca- 
more. A  sudden  burst  of  anger  issues  from  the  kitchen  door,  which 
stands  half  open,  and,  as  w6  look  stealthily  beyond  it,  we  mentally  ex- 
claim— ^What  18  transpiring  in  this  little  paradise  ?  One  look  suffices. 
Edgar  has  kicked  the  servant  girl  and  she  is  threatening  to  leave  the 
house  this  very  hour.  The  boy  stands  sullenly  in  one  comer,  and  the 
poor  mother,  with  a  weight  of  care  hanging  upon  her,  to  sustain  which, 
together  with  the  family  work,  she  feels  herself  wholly  inadequate,  looks 
distressed,  and  if  she  dared,  would  chastise  her  ruffian  boy.  But  it  is 
too  late.  Uncurbed  in  childhood,  he  is  now  too  strong  for  his  invalid 
mother,  and  full  well  he  knows  it.  Need  we  stay  longer?  Is  not  this 
sufficient  to  show  the  usual  modicum  of  family  government  in  this 
house? 

In  the  large  house  opposite  there  is  a  great  bustle.  We  draw  near. 
The  children  are  preparing  for  school.     "  Let  me  stay  at  home  to-day, 
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nradMr,"  saje  one  of  fooiteen  smnm^rs,  bright  and  beaming  as  tte 

noanlain  rose,     ''/shan't  go  if  yem  don't/'  sal^jouui  anotiber,  two 

yean  yocmgor.    **  Yon  must  both  go.    Your  father  will  be  diapleaaed 

ff  i  pennit  joa  to  ataj  at  hone  in  pleaaant  weather."     **  He  need  not 

know  it,'*  Bays  the  first.     ''I  hayn't  learned  my  loflaone,  and  Mr. 

Grant  will  keep  me  after  school."     ''Ne,  he  will  not.     He  knows 

what  I  think  of  snoh  proeeedingft,  and  if  he  does  yon  sha  n't  go  again. 

Yon  dudl  go  to  Mr.  Eaffyman's  school.    He  does  not  have  snch  bai^ 

barons  mlee."     ''  Yes,  mother,  Mr.  Grant  will  keop  me  to-night.     He 

Mttd  he  woold  if  I  did  not  have  my  lesson  to-day,  and  I  know  ho  will." 

"  Did  he  say  so  ?    Then  yon  shall  not  go."     ''  Good  !  I  thought  yom 

would  let  me  stay  when  yon  knew  aU  the  dbrcomstanoes."    '  *  May  n't  I 

stay,  too,  mother?    I  want  to  go  to  Aunt  Betsy's.     Ellen  Gray  is 

ihete."     "  You  had  better  go,  Lucy.     You  haye  but  two  lessons  to 

learn,  and  haye  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  them."     A  yiolent  fit  of 

weeping  aooomplishea  the  wishes  of  the  second  pleader,  and  so  Jane 

and  Loey  nre  poth  permitted,  not  only  to  lose  thek  own  lessons,  but  to 

letard  the  progress  of  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  classed 

with  them.     This  is  yielding  one's  own  wishes  for  the  ufood  of  the 

stiUren.     One  should  n't  be  selfish,  you  know.    We  pass  on. 

All  seems  quiet  about  this  two-storied  dwelling  with  a  pretty  trellis 

m  frtmt.    Let  us  peep  in — ^nay,  walk  in  boldly.    Here  are  only  lUtb 

children.    Their  elders  are  already  in  school,  trying  the  temper,  and 

bafiBng  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  best  of  teachers.    Two  chubby  non^ 

descripts  are  rummaging  nook  and  comer  for  amusement.     "  Gome 

here,  Willie,  and  sitin  this  chair  hy  me."     "  I  won't."     "  Well,  come 

away  firam  that  drawer."    But  Willie  does  not  choose  to  relimjuiah  the 

Ufopened  drawer.    His  eye  is  chaimed  by  certain  reyealments  of 

iriiidi  he  baa  caught  a  glimpse,  and  the  mother  rises  and  forciUy  leads 

Uoi  to  die  chair  beside  herself,  plaoes  him  in  it,  and  turns  languidly  to 

kr  pienoos  toil.    Willie  Is  again  at  the  drawer -—is  again  caught  and 

nAer  resolutely  seated  in  the  chair.    He  manifiarts  his  self-will,  on  iMt 

eeoasion,  by  pinching  with  his  feeUe  little  fingers,  and  striying  to  bile 

die  hand  which  is  yainly  endeay^ring  to  rule.    No  notice  is  taken  of 

thasB  minor  demonstratiotts,  and  WUlie  soon  finds  his  waj  back  io  tiie 

drawer. 

"  What  is  the  reason,  good  woman,  that  you  cannot  oontrd  your 
diiULV' 

'*Ithink  Icould,''  the  tear  startmg  in  her  eye,  ''were  it  not  that 
Us  fitter  thinks  ham  to  smart,  and  his  Wf$  #•  cunning,  he  does  not 

m. 
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Kke  to  have  me  oonreot  liim.  Willie,  tiioiigh  not  jet  fbor  yean  old, 
already  undenstandB  that  hia  mother  must  stand  alone  if  she  reqniiea 
obedience.  I  often  think,  if  my  husband  would  exchange  ^aoes  irtth 
me,  bat  lor  a  single  day,  he  wonld,  l<mg  before  its  close,  agree  with 
me,  that  obedience  to  parents  is  the  jewel  ct  si  honsehold.  I  feel  that 
my  life  is  waning,  that  my  children  will  soon  have  a  st^p-mother,  and 
how  can  she  bear  with  their  oncheoked  waywardness,  if  /  am  annoyed 
and  disturbed  by  it?  " 

'*  Do  not  deqpair,  good  mother.  Goyem  with  your  husband  if  yon 
can;  if  not,  goyem  wtihoui  him.  It  is  your  rights  it  is  your  dutt. 
Look  to  the  future  wwld.  Draw  your  support  thence.  Evil  disposi- 
tions  uncontrolled  in  your  child,  will  draw  about  him  evil  spirits,  fer 
like  loves  like.  Therefore,  shrink  not.  A  heavy  burden  it  will,  in- 
deed, be  to  you,  but  ranember  eternal  consequences  hang  upon  your 
management." 

Hark  I  what  a  hubbub  is  here  in  this  comfortable  dwelling  by  the 
road  side  I  A  boy  with  muffled  hands,  a  woman  talking  vehemently, 
neighbors  running  to  and  fro.  What  is  Hie  matter  f  A  aky-rodcet 
burst  ?  Oh,  no  I  Why,  the  boy  has  been  punishedat  school  1  Think 
a  moment,  mother,  what  you  are  doing.  Be  quiet,  neighbors.  Inquire 
a  little  before  you  explode.  "  Nay,  nay,  we  will  do  no  such  thing," 
say  fifty  voices.    WeU,  then,  we  pass  on. 

Our  couxBC  is  slow  and  tedious.  The  day  is  drawmg  to  a  dose,  and 
after  witnessing  a  great  variety  of  similar  scenes,  and  growing  weaij 
thereof,  we  approach  and  enter  the  school-room. 

The  teacher  looks  fetigued,  distressed,  dispirited,  perplexed.  There 
sits  David,  with  wandering  eyes,  listlessly  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  chewing  a  piece  of  gum,  tobacco,  or  some  equivalent  thereto. 
About  twenty  more  are  employed  like  himself,  and  the  inquiry  natural- 
ly suggests  itself  whether  the  Great  Creator  did  not  make  a  mistake  in 
not  ftunishing  man  with  all  (be  appliances  for  ruminating  like  the  cow 
and  the  ox.  No  doubt  He  did,  and  those  bright  boys,  feeling  the  i&> 
convenience,  have  set  about  rectifying  the  error.  Naney,  with  one  eye 
upon  the  teacher,  is  just  in  the  act  of  passing  a  forbidden  note  aerosi 
the  aisle  to  another  equally  ungovernable  orony.  Julia's  head  is  bent 
upon  the  seat,  her  arm  adroitly  curled  around  it,  and  a  peep  underneath 
reveals  a  flushed  and  angiy  face.  She  has  been  censured  for  deficient 
lessons.  Joseph  is  in  his  class,  but,  whenever  unobserved,  is  working 
industriously  to  promote  a  general  uproar.  Words  of  regret  or  admo- 
oitjon  fell  up(m  him  like  pebbles  upon  adamant    He  does  as  he  lists 
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at  lionie,  wli J  ahoold  1m  not  at  school  ?  Eddy  is  whisparing  to  the  boj 
mhkrif^that ''hedon'toaieaaiiapfortbeiiiaater.  BJa&tharkaows 
agreat  aig^t  more  than  Grant  does,  and  has  ten timeB  aa  mnoh  money/' 
TcQuny  is  pindimg  a  little  fellow  next  to  him,  beoanae  he  declines  re> 
Kaqniahing  the  zemamder  of  a  stick  of  oandy  whieh  the  two  have  oon!» 
trived  to  eat  at  intenrals,  and  Susan  is  similaiiy  occupied  in  another 
part  of  the  sohool-room.  Edgar  is  iratohing  the  moTements  of  the 
Teaohsr,  and  at&voraUe  o^wrtonities,  doables  hia  fist,  and  in  fordhla 
paBtooumio  demonstrations  lectures  to  his  attentive  companions  on  the 
impoitanoe  of  perpetoal  <2Mobedienoe.  And  where  is  the  poor  boy  who 
vas  pnniahed  at  school :  "  his  hands  rained  for  life ; "  ''  stiff  with 
Uows;"  ' 'swelled  up  like  a  paff>ball  ;'*  blade  as  his  coat,"  and  so  on» 
aadao  fiirtli?  He  has  graduated  with  the  said  honors ;  is  now  a  gen- 
tieman  at  large;  needs  no  tutor;  sports  his  cane  and '^Eossnth";  and 
ii,  and  will  be,  a  great  gentleman  1    Wbo  but  he  ? 


Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together.  In  the  name  of  humanity, 
what  can  a  teacher  do —however  anxious  he  may  be  to  lead  his  pi^ils 
in  the  padia  ct  knowledge,  virtue  and  usefulness— ^th  fifty  such  speci- 
BMDB  of  vntrammeled  human  nature  ?  Even  if  the  parents  admit  that 
the  teaeher  ia  to  maintain  iome  show  of  authority,  each  desires  and 
rtqmrti  that  his  own  &vorite  method  should  be  adopted^in  respect  to 
U9  children.  Says  (me  —  **  There 's  no  use  in  driving.  You  must 
eaax.  That  k  the  way  /  do,  and  I  find  no  difficulty."  "  You  will 
get  along  better  with  my  children,"  says  another,  **i£joa^aiter  them. 
That  is  the  way  I  do,  and  I  have  no  trouble."  Sapathird  —  '*You 
mutpenuade  my  children.  That  is  the  way  I  do,  and  I  find  no  difln 
salty.  A  firarth  recommends  making  little  presents.  He  does  not 
csll  it  hiring  them  to  do  right.  Oh,  no  I  but  he  adds,  '*  That  is  the 
Ae  way  I  do,  and  I  find  no  difficulty."  So  the  teaoher  ia  expected  to 
tacA,  but  the  parents  exhort  him  to  eoax^  to  flatUr^  to  penuade,  to 
Aire:  no  cJMntwmeasurea  must  be  adopted  1  Nothing  required  save 
whattheadiolarsliifatodol  No  clouds,  no  showers.  Is  this  like  the 
govenunent  of  God?  Does  not  wrong  doing,  under  His  government, 
cany  with  it  its  own  punishment?  Tell  me  not  of  the  veiy  small 
aamber  of  teaefaeara  who  succeed  in  governing  a  school  uM.  The 
iBsnralia  not  that  few  snooeed,  bntthat  on^do.  The  admirable  mother 
of  the  cdehrated  John  Wesley,  after  having  brooght  up,  I  think,  nine- 
teen ehildren  to  repectable  and  useful  maturity,  ssgrs  in  a  letter  to  her 
lisliagairiied  eon ;  *'  I  insist  upon  conquering  the  will  of  childxsn 
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b«fciiM0,  baoKOM  tkk  is  tb»  ^mly  sixoiig  andntional  fbaodalioii  fat  a 
f^giouB  eduoaidoii,  wHhoafe  which  botii  praeept  and  example  will  be 
alike  inefi^otoal.  A«  self-will  is  the  ro<A  of  all  inn  and  miflery,  ee 
whatever  oheiuhea  it  in  ohildieii,  iafivres  their  after  wretdiJ^eei  and 
ineHgioa ;  whatorer  cheeks  and  mort^es  it,  pxonetes  their  foture  ham^ 
panels  and  piety.."  ''  This  is  still  more  evident,"  she  eoniiniieB,  '*  if 
we  consider  that  religi(m  is  nothing  else  than  doing  the  will  of  God» 
and  not  oar  own ;  that  the  one  grand  impediment  to  our  temporal  happh 
nesB  being  this  self-will,  no  indulgenos'  of  it  can  be  tmial,  no  denisl 
unprofitable.  Heaven  and  Hell  depend  on  this  akme.  So  Idrnft  the 
parent  who  studies  to  subdue  it  in  his  child  works  together  with  Gh>d  in 
renewing  and  saving  a  soul — the  parent  who  indulges 'it,  makes  re- 
ligion, impracticable,  salvation  unattainable,  and  does  all  that  in  iam 
lies  to  destroy  his  child  forever."  This  is  strong  language,  but  could 
we  disrobe  ourselves  of  ^  investments  of  this  Hfo,  and  stand  forth 
pure,  spiritual  existences,  we  should,  undoubtedly,  be  able  to  see  and 
comprehend  its  truth. 

Again  the  question  arises,  What  can  the  teacher  do?  I  answer — 
stand  up,  like  one  of  natore's  noblesi  and  require  e»act  obedienoe.  It 
is  your  right,  no  less  thui  your  duty.  Shrink  not,  swerve  not.  Tho' 
the  task  be  diffienlt,  and  though  many  swords  and  daggers  glisten  in 
the  way,  set  about  it  with  an  unflinching  detennination  to  soeoeed. 
Scmor  results,  not  from  doing  that  which  has  many  times  &oe»  done, 
but  in  doing  that  which  no  one,  before  you,  has  sueeeadad  in  doing. 
B^sflect,  that  obedience  to  intelligent,  jodieious  authority  is  the  fiiat  step 
in  the  regenerate  life.  If  the  child  takes  not  this  step  at  home»  (and 
often  and  often  he  does  not,)  where  shall  he  ever  have  an  opportonily, 
if  not  at  school.  Bequire  him  to  obey  inpheitly,  witboat  even  the 
<  <  why  and  wherefore. "  It  is  not  enough,  when  he  is  bent  upon  evading 
his  duty,  that  his  attention  be  turned  to  something  else,  as  is  the  man- 
ner of  many  parents,  who  are  held  forA  as  models  for  imitotioD.  This 
<mly  directs  his  selfishness  into,  a  new  ehanmJ,  but  neither  eheoks  nor 
restrains  it  His  self-will  must  be  so  met  in  all  directions^  tiiat  he  wiU 
foel  ocinpeUed  to  pat  away  his  wrong  feelings,  and  Aen  he  will  find 
tihat  instantly,  and  as  a  reward  from  Heaven,  good  and  happy  oneB  will 
take  their  plaoes»  A  mother  once,  undertook  to  conquer  a  little 
daughter,  who,  in  early  lifo,  Aowed  unmistakable  signs  of  a  refraototy. 
eqpirit  She  foiled,  aftw  numerous  attempts,  and  borsi  into  tears.  Thm 
ohild  relented,  and  pou^t  forgiveness.  Bid  the  m^er  foUow  up  the 
advantage  gained  ?    Netahel    Shesaid,  in  relating  the  fawidont  to  a 
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tkibAt  '*  I  got  tkrcmgh  that  time,  ind  fufw  I  take  good  owe  not  to  get 
into  amy  oonteat  ivith  her."  Was  this  doing  jnstlj  bjr  the  child? 
Bather  kt  the  oftneee  oome,  and  at  eeoh  reoanenoe  enbdne  and  grade 
nte  tiie  afcraight  and  narrow  palh. 

And  yet  thkie  all  to  be  aoeompliibed  with  as  maoh  kindnefle  as  poesi* 
He.  '*  Kindnesa,"  ssya  another  writer,  <'  ie  the  hhrth-right  of  ehildren." 
The  angeb  treat  them  with  the  utmost  kindneae,  and  the  Lord  himself 
took  them  iq)  in  his  anus  and  blessed  them. 

fianng  obtained,  or  being  in  the  way  of  obtaining,  mieonditionnl 
ebedience,  then  endeeifor  to  stoire  anoAer  pearl  of  great  price  —  the 
power  of  aooomplishing  great  tilings.  If  possible,  never  let  a  scholar 
do  anything  %nf<trtar  to  what  he  is  able  to  accomplish.  This  will 
raqnire  great,  constant,  and  selfeacrifieing  Tigihnce  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  indulgent  parente  will  censure ;  but,  disregard  their  com- 
piaiati,  and  keep  cTciy  one  up  to  the  highest  point  he  is  cqpaUe  of  at' 
tuning.  In  the  present  reiy  imperfisot  state  of  society,  e^en  a  faih^ 
or  moCAsr,  who  watches  over  a  child  and  insists  upon  his  always' doing 
the  very  be$t  he  can,  is  blamed ;  and  sorely  the  teacher  can  expect  no 
ksa  Meet  these  censures  with  composure,  but  go  fbrward,  keeping 
Ihe  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  reward  of  your  patience  and  well-doing. 
Youth  growing  up  under  audi  guidance  andsuoh  requirements,  will 
become  energetic,  oaioulating,  enduring,  industrious,  strong  to  grapple 
with  the  real  difiEieulties  of  life.  Accustomed  to  selfdenial,  accustomed 
to  go  contrary  to  natural  inclination,  accustomed  to  silence  the  syren 
song  of  the  tempter,  to  fiillow  the  right  and  eschew  the  wrong,  they  will 
possess  an  element  itf  power  and  success  which  the  petted  and  indulged 
can  nmAna  heg  nor  buy.  Yes,  I  say,  require  ^/nat  things  of  children 
and  youth  ^--ndt  greater  than  tiiey  eon  perfnon,  but  so  great  as  to  put 
into  rsqaiiition  all  the  powers  widi  which  a  munifiGant  Oreator  has  euf 
dowed  them. 

I  do  not  ibrget  that  relaxation  is  necessary ;  but  fall  well  I  know 
that  in  villages  and  cities  the  temptations  to  trifle  away  time  are  so  ntif 
BMnms,  Uiat  a  teacher  need  not  pussle  his  brains  to  find  occupation  i^t 
Us  papils  in  their  leisure  hours :  need  not  ten^  them  to  leave  their 
itadke.  Ihe  danger  is  all  upon  the  other  side.  There  is  too  much 
pending,  too  much  fiittering  away  of  Aat  precious  article,  tame.  Time 
lor  quiet  reflection,  apart  from  noise  and  reciting  influences,  is  neces- 
any  to  the  healthy  growth  of  mind,  and  therefore  we  often  find  tiiat 
ccNffilry  students  will  outstrip  vilkge  stadents,  though  ostensibly  their 
privileges  are  fewer  in  number  and  inferior  in  importance. 
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*  Among  BUflieB  and  young  ladies,  the  loye  of  diMS  and  omamfint  for- 
niflhee  a  fbimdation  for  the  derelopinent  of  aeUbhneaB  and  flelf-viU,  and 
often  fostera  a  strong  indinaticm  to  wreetle  wiih  the  reqniremeDtaof  the 
sdu>ol>n)om.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  duty,  paitioalarlj  of  lady  teaeh- 
era,  to  cnrb  this  love  of  fineiyt  to  make  it  sabordinate  to  thoee  naefdl 
pnTsaitB,  whieh  eaoh,  aa  a  memberof  the  epmk  irorld,  ehoold  be  moe^ly 
engaged  in.  What  matters  it,  yoong  girls,  so  that  you  are  dean  and 
neat,  whedier  your  dress  is  of  silk  or  calioo,  cashmere  or  mondine  de 
laine ;  ivhether  its  odor  is  Uiue  or  black,  red  or  green;  whedier  the  cut 
is  of  this,  or  of  last  year's  fiishion  ?  What  matters  it  whether  yoa 
wear  rings  on  your  fingers,  whether  your  hands  are  delicate,  or  bear 
signs  of  your  having  been  useful,  and  not  a  useless  appendage  to  your 
fiither's  domidl.  We  have  $een  a  dearfy  loved  one  go  down  to  Ae 
grave  tinte  ihe  hutmeeHng  of  tkU  AuoeiaHon.  From  early  life,  she 
loTod  the  useful  rather  than  the  omamentd.  She  codd,  as  a  matter 
of  choice,  when  scarcely  seyenteen  summers  had  shone  upon  her  loveli- 
ness, (and  few  were  more  attractiYe  than  she,)  leave  the  pateind  ro<rf^ 
enter  the  home  of  a  stranger,  and  for  the  love  she  bore  her  books,  labor 
as  an  assistant  domestic,  that  she  might  defray  the  expenses  of  that 
education  which  she  afterward  vdued  so  highly,  and  knew  so  well  how 
to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  others.  I  speak  it  to  her  praise.  Never 
did  I  hold  her  so  high  in  estimation  as  when,  not  ten  days  ago,  the 
lady  in  whose  femily,  and  by  whose  side,  she  thus  toiled,  tdd  me  of 
this  noble  feature  in  her  life.  Never  did  I  so  truly  realise  the  vdue 
of  the  lost  jewd.  Think  you  that  her  last  hours  were  dimmed  by  any 
thought  of  the  clothing  which  was  wrapped  about  her?  Slight,  in- 
deed, were  the  persond  wants  in  that  brief  period  which  lay  between 
Ellen  in  hedth  and  blooming  beauty,  and  I31en  in  death  and  the  wind- 
ing sheet.  Bethink  yon,  young  girl,  how  little  you  wiU  oovet  in  diat 
dread  hour  wbidi  tries  even  men^s  souls,  and  waste  not  your  preeiouB 
moments  in  contriving,  manu&oturing  or  coveting  the  tinsel  display 
which  death,  the  grave,  and  Heaven  entirely  disown.  Daily  weave, 
and  daily  wear,  the  beautiful  garments  of  sobriety  and  gentleness, 
obedience  and  industry,  love  and  truth ;  and  let  just  one  ornament,  one 
beautiful  pearl,  one  that  can  never  tamidi,  a  mnipb  gem,  but  brighter 
than  all  the  collected  brilli8n<7  of  diamonds  upon  diamonds,  stand 
forth  and  decorate  your  whole  life.  Do  you  «ik  its  namef  It  is 
USE.  Be  this  your  adorning  in  this  world,  and  no  safer  passport 
you  need  to  an  angd's  mission,  and  to  an  angd's  crown. 
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No.  IV. 

BiAK  -— — — » :  What  I  have  said  to  yon  in  previoiis  letters  relates 
eUefty  to  tlie  meekanieal  features  of  sehdol-teaoning.  A  eertain 
amount  of  madiineiy  of  some  kind  seems  to  be  neoessaij,  and  it  has 
heenmy  object  to  reoommend  that  whioh  I  knew  from  ezperienoe 
iKOvld  work  well,  and  describe  the  manner  of  setting  it  in  operation. 
Ton  will  of  conrse  introdnee  many  little  regolations  into  yoor  sohocA 
vUdli  I  have  not  mentioned,  and  yoor  oiroomstances  perhaps  may  re> 
quire  yon  to  modify,  to  some  extent,  snoh  of  mine  as  yon  may  eonolnde 
to  adopt  I  will  say,  however,  that  all  of  these  things,  thongh  impor- 
tsat  in  thomselTes,  are  to  be  regarded  only  as  means  to  an  end.  The 
grsit  work  before  ns  is  Education.  This  is  iheprmoipal  idea,  and  yon 
ong^t  to  landeistand  it  well.  Yes,  yon  onght  to  settle  definitely  in 
yoor  mind  what  Edueaiian  u  and  what  are  its  objects  and  ends.  It  is 
trae  that  yon  can  ke^  tehocl^  and  many  do,  withont  bestowing  a 
thought  upon  these  matters.  YoncanAaar  a  lesson  if  yon  hold  a  book, 
and  ask  qnestions  if  they  tie  printed;  but  yon  Cannot  think  whether 
porsQing  a  right  or  a  wrong  conrse  while  yon  are  a  stranger  to  the 
principal  points  which  the  tme  teacher  establishes  for  his  gnidaace. 
Always  haye  an  aim. 

TeaishetB  who  work  withont  the  great  end  in  view  and  a  well-defined 
eomnse  laid  down  leading  to  it,  resemUie  a  company  of  workmen  who 
akoald  ooaunence  grading  for  a  rail-road  withont  science  to  go  before 
Asm  in  pointing  out  and  deciding  the  praotioability  of  the  route,  mark- 
iag  the  cures  and  setting  the  grades. 

The  subject  of  Education  is  beantifnlly  treated  by  Ponnt  in  the 
**  Sdiool  and  SchootSfaster."  •  I  would  adyise  you  to  bny  or  borrow 
tins  book,  if  yon  have  it  not  already,  and  carefully  study  it.  It  will 
give  yon  wider  and  clearer  yiews  of  this  noblest  of  all  snbjeets,  and 
better  prepare  yon  to  perform  your  dnties  as  a  teadier. 

You  hare,  no  doubt,  pyea  the  subject  of  mental  science  some  atten- 
foi,  for  of  course  yon  would  not  presume  to  cnltiyate  mind  withont 
knowmg  something  of  its  laws. 

The  qmestion,  too,  whether  it  should  be  your  principal  aim  to  disd- 
pline  and  strengthen  the  intellectnal  powers  of  your  pnfMls,  or  store 
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fleir  mincbi  with  knowledge,  is  one  thai  joa  ought  early  to  oonaider,  so 
as  to  hafb  son^e  intelligent  ideas  of  your  own  in  regard  to  it. 

T^  course  or  plan  of  study  is  undoubtedly  best  whioh  gives  the 
mind  th^  greatest  amount  of  healthful  and  yigorons  exercise ;  for  by  ex- 
ercise only  is  the  mind  strengthened  and  its  powers  developed.  1  am 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  when  teachers  hit  upon  the  best  mediod 
of  impartmg  knowledge,  it  wiU  be  found  alao  to  be  the  beet  moami  of 
intellectual  dismpline.  A  variety  of  exeroisea  shoold  be  employed,  of 
course,  in  order  to  devebp  hanaoniously  all  the  fiumlties  of  the  mind. 
While  a  pupil  is  engaged  in  solving  a  problem  in  Anthmetio,  he  is  ex- 
ercising quite  a  diflforeni  set  of  meatid  faculties  from  what  he  does  ifl 
executing  a  piece  of  Diafring ;  and  while  he  is  endeavoring  to  tell  the 
stoiy  of  Pocahontas  in  words  of  his  own,  he  is  making  use  of  fiumlties 
of  the  mind  that  would  lie  dormant  in  reoitiBg  it  by  repeating  from 
memory  the  words  of  the  author.  Here  let  me  remark  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  that  plan  tyi  instroetion  lAiah  deals  almost  en- 
tirely  with  the  memory.  Yo^  must  have  observed,  indeed  your  own 
personal  experience  must  have  convinced  you,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
commit  a  lesson  to  fMimory,  and  quiteanot  her  to  leam  it — that  the 
memoiy  may  treasure  up  a  great  deal,  while  the  understanding  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Should  I  visit  your  school  and  hear  a  class  recite  memoritet  eveiy 
rule  and  definition  in  their  text  books  of  Grammar  kud  Arithmetio,  I 
should  fail  to  be  ccmvinced  that  they  knew  any  thing  practically  of 
these  branches  of  study.  If,  on  the  contraiy,  I  should  find  that  they 
eould  not  repeat  a  single  printed  line  in  either,  it  would  be  no  evidence 
with  me  that  they  were  not  good  scholars  in  both. 

Thine  truly,  a.  f. 

GLsvxLANn,  August,  1852. 


TiACHiNa  is,  as  you  choose  to  make  it,  the  most  irksome  w  the  moat 
delightful  task  in  existence  : — ^to  a  mind  sufficing  to  itself  in  enjoyment, 
contemplative,  and  fond  of  its  own  thoughts,  which,  ever  firesh  and  new 
and  vigorous,  make  a  life  of  calm,  happy  emotkm :  to  such  a  mind 
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aomiiig  oat  of  itself  is  ai  any  time  psinfol,  and  noihing  oalu 
entire  aetf^bandonment,,  aadi  foil  oHHrard  life,  as  teadbing.    x* 
the  mediocre  mind  is  ihe  one  natural^  beat  adapted  to  teachinl  - 
leaat  is  in  the  best  atate  of  preparation  at  the  outset,  fiJls  mor^jt^ 
and  plaaaantlj  into  the  daily  routine  of  labor  and  duty,  and  constiwcces 
more  frequently  and  with  less  self-flaerifiee  the  ''excellent  teacher/' 
But  you  ot  a  higher  order,  who  strive  to  escape  aa^uch  as  possible 
from  Aepedanity  of  the  profession,  whidi  more  tenacioasly  than  that 
of  any  other,  clings  to  the  manners,  language,  and  whole  outward  bear- 
ing—while you  would  throw  off  the  pedagogue,  and  be  a  genial  human 
iKing  among  human  beings,  with  no  notion  of  superiorily  borrowed 
from  the  school-room,  and  no  high  sounding  phrases  firom  the  text  books 
— while  you  seek  to  cultivate  ycmr  own  faculties,  do  not  lose  si^t  ef 
sadi  tendencies  in  the  profession,  as  are  excellent  and  elevating. 

While  forms  of  abstract  beauty  throng  you  round,  thrilling  you  with 
more  intense  delights  than  oould  tangible  realities ;  while,  under  the  in- 
finance  of  great  thouf^ts,  your  whole  soul  is  fired,  and  you  long  to 
communicate  that  which  has  inspired  you,  that  it  may  inspire  some  otb* 
era;  while,  at  the  same  time,  you  fear  to  intrude  it  upon  any }  some 
might  not  comprehend  you — ^many  would — ^but  you  may  not  tell  it  to 
the  light  one ; — take  it  to  yonr  school-room ;  ask  your  pupik  if  they  ever 
though  of  such  a  thing ;  dothe  it  in  the  plainest  language  you  can 
make  attnctive ;  show  them  that  it  is  not  a  mere  maxim  intended  for 
tkem^  that  it  is  something  that  has  thrilled  and  delighted  you;  that  you 
are  asking  them  to  share  the  pleasure  with  you.  If  you  read  a  fine 
poem,  if  you  hear  of  an  exalted  act,  if  you  get  a  new  idea,  under  the 
ibelingiB  thus  excited,  go  to  your  pupils  and  talk  about  it  with  them : 
into  their  minds»  so  fresh  and  br%ht  and  impressible,  will  the  kindlier 
1^  of  your  own  spirit  pass,  and  the  <n]ginal  impreasion  be  communir 
eated  to  maii^  as  an  impulse  and  a  motive. 

I  have  afine  class  of  girls,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  fifteen  years — 
gbriouB  creatures  they  are — often  have  I  seen  the  eye  light  up,  and 
the  whole  free  glow  with  emotion,  as  some  fine  thought  was  apprehend- 
ed for  the  first  time,  and  those  fresh,  ingenuous  minds  were  laid  open 
before  me,  and  responses  were  given  back,  which  showed  me  that  here 
was  the  vexy  field  for  influence  I  coveted,  here  the  very  vein  into  the 
depths  of  earnest,  true,  unworldly  natures.  Young  perscms  dislike 
heartily  any  thing  got  up  for  their  especial  benefit,  and  in  which  no 
one  is  expected  to  be  interested  but  themselves,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  mvA  good  instruction  frib  of  its  intended  end:  such  instruction 
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mtist  bfi  dry  And  wooden,  and  make  its  Bubjects  the  same,  if  it  infiaenoea 
them  aft  all.  I  have  said  nothing  of  details,  md  luive  not  room  to 
enlarjp,  but  my  idea  is  this,  thai  teachers  arost  work  hard  in  the  vulgar 
sense  oC^woriung—^mnst  exact  rigidly  the  performance  of  tasks  and  a- 
strict  discipliiie,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  pupil's  enthusiasm ; 
let  inteUigenee,  aiid  thou^t,  and  originaKty  pervade,  as  mruk  as  po^ 
sible,  every  ezerfise ;  a  dull,  dry  method  of  hearing  recitations  is  killing ; 
get  as  much  9onl  into  every  thing  as  possiUe ;  if  you  can  ronse  yotxr 
pttpils  to  the  delights  of  intellectual  culture,  your  work  is  already  more 
than  half  accomplished ;  this  greatly  aids  the  fi^nmation  of  eharaetei^,  by 
making  tlie  brightest  and  best  also  the  loveliest  and  most  attractive*  It 
is  better  always,  where  you  can,  to  lead  them  to  coerce  the  inclinations 
which  would  thus  be  enlisted  against  you;  bring  out  the  best  traits 
and  keep  them  active,  until  they  become  habitual ;  indulgt^  when  ytm 
can  without  detriment  to  them;  to  thwart  and  cross  unnecessarily, 
injures  the  temper  and  hinders  the  work  of  instruction  niuch. 

And  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  say, — ^which  is,  however,  a  repeti- 
tion, but  I  see  it  so  plainly, — ^that  as  a  teacher  you  must  not  sport  pour- 
9elf.  !reaching  is  a  laborious,  selfnsacrificing  life,  but  it  is  not,  as  has 
been  too  often  said,  a  ihanMess  one.  li  you  go  into  it  rightly,  (it  iriU 
not  do  to  be  half-hearted  in  teaching,)  if  you  make  it  your  passion,  if 
you  bind  youlr  mind  from  day  to  day  to  what  may  be  called  the 
drudgery  of  ^  profession,  your  bunuess  suffering  not  your  enei^gies  to 
flag,  fljirinkfaig  not  from  toil,  you  will  most  aasunddly  jEind  yoikr  task 
becoming  a  delight;  you  will  reap  your  reward^  not  the  least  of  which 
will  be^  that  you  will  keep  your  own  feelings  ever  fresh,  ever  young 
and  happy.  Surrounded  thus  by  young,  loving,  happy  hearts,  widi 
their  beautiful,  undeveloped  graces  of  character^— of  which  to  obtaiii  a 
glimpse  is  a  j<qr>  and  an  inspiration — ^I  say  to  myself,  Isay  to  all  oth^n 
engaged  in  teaching,  bb  in  eabhbst.  *  Kats  MomrooiamiB. 

WflXBUNO,  Ya.,  1852. 


UTSBABT. 


X^iteraq  Ikttt^s  soil  Critinina. 

I  PBOPOSB  to  throw  out  a  series  of  literary  criticisms,  as  guides  te 
literaxy  reading.    No  one  can  read  profitably  without  the  light  of  u 
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tint  fhiU  g8ii»  him  into  iiie  yeiy  heart  of  hiji  fii|tbor.  06  mtuit  hay«» 
tin,  prindpks  of  sekctioii  to  wianow  ohaff  teom  wheat.  Beading  is 
flMMh  like  trftTeling ;  as  in  the  latter  case  your  pleaisitre  and  jour  profit 
iBBMiehenhaacedby  having  {neYioasly  read  of  the  countries  aniljEnenes 
that  yon  visit,  and  joa  9ave  time,  also,  by  knoning  what  is  worthy  of 
qpenal  notiee,  so  in  reading,  a  jiididoiia  critioisni,  enhances  the  interest 
md  praSt  of  a  book. 

Ho.  I. 

THE  WamifaS  of  OHARTM  DiCKBN& 

Ik  true  spirit  of  the  age  is  to  be  Ibond  in  the  popular  A^ors.  It 
isBot  foond  in  those  who  witte  for  posterity.  There  are  those  ^^,  with 
tb  prophetic  power  oi  genius,  seize  upon  truths  that  have  not  yet  been 
Bialifled,  and  their  mission  seems  lost  in  soundbg  them  in  the  ears  of 
m  indifbreni  generation,  or  else  they  suffer  distrust,  contempt  and 
hiked  for  tikait  which  shall  encirole  their  memories  with  glory  hereafter* 
Ike  reflected  light  of  a.dawning  future  beams  from  their  eyes,  buit  you 
eaa  learn  little  from  them  of  the  present.  But  the  man  who,  with  the 
ipagnetic  power  of  true  sympathy,  draws  all  hearts  unto  him,  is  he  who 
laost  keenly  ftels  and  most  truly  reflects  the  liveliest  passions  and  emo^ 
tioiis  of  the  men  of  his  generation. 

It  is  with  interest,  therefore,  that  we  open  such  authors  as  Picke^s^ 
lot  so  muck  fw  their  intrinsio  or  ideal  merit,  as  to  learn  what  now 
most  interests  the  great  human  heart.  There  is  a  sacredness  ii^  that 
veiy  thought  that  should  put  a  stop  to  flippant  criticiauL  or  contract- 
ed and  censorious  remark.  The  highly  cultivated,  thoughtful,  and 
ttodions  mind,  may  find  much  to  bbune  in  very  popular  writings^  but 
he  will  find  in  them  the  transient  but  true  transcript  of  what  must  ever 
eonmand  his  respect  and  draw  forth  his  sympathy — ^his  fellow  man. 
4ld  he  has  diaraplined  his  &oulties  to  little  purpose  if  he  eannot  sepa- 
rate Ae  gold  from  the  dross. 

A  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  this  kind  of  popular  litera- 
tue  of  late  years.  Even  no  fiirther  back  than  the  time  of  Scott,  it  was 
though  hardly  possible  to  get  up  a  novel  for  very  general  reading, 
vfaoee  interest  did  not  generally  turn  on  stalwart  knights,  frown- 
ing castles,  and  feudal  barpns,  with  all  the  aooessories  thereunto  per- 
taining. There  must  be  at  least  one  battle  in  it,  one  great  villain*  and 
two  distressed  lovers.  One  might  draw  an  inventory  for  a  finshionable 
aovel  a  few  years  ago,  thus :  1.  An  old  castle  with  a  very  cruel  baron 
in  it,  ''  who  has  something  hanging  heavily  on  his  mind."  2.  Two 
\ofve\j  dsu^ters,  one  tall  and  fair,  the  other  dark  and  short.    8. 
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Anodier  old  oastle,  with  a  very  jolly  baron  in  it,  who  has  i#o  rKms,  the 
one  a  great  villain,  the  other  the  very  "  mirror  of  knighthood."  One 
mnrdtty  two  dreadfnl  rencontres,  a  very  fidthfol  servant,  a  dark  oave, 
and  afiT&qnidtive  chambermaid.  The  irbxAe  ends  either  in  a  happy 
marriage,  in  hopeless  min,  or  in  retirement  to  a  convent. 

Now  this  was  somewhat  expensive  and  limited  material,  and  in  eonse* 
qnenoe,  it  was  after  a  while  all  nsed  up.  And  novelists  fell  into  des- 
pair, until  sach  writers  as  Dickens  and  Fredrika  Bremer  strack  into 
the  inezhaostible  mines  and  riches  of  the  **poor  and  lowly  human 
heart.**  They  ibond  the  material  of  the  deepest  tragedies,  where 
"  lords  and  ladies  "  never  come.  The  feeling  fresh  from  the  heart,  the 
nnaffected  ontborst  of  strong  natore,  the  mysterions  sympathies,  the  he- 
roic straggles,  the  generous  selMevotion,  the  anguish  of  sfnrit,  and  the 
overflowing  joys  of  every  day  life,  are  made  the  "  golden  web"  of  ea<^ 
thrilling  tale.  It  is  a  deeper  reflection,  a  more  thonghtlul  view  of  men, 
that  penetrates  beyond  the  fikditioas  and  meretricions  splendors  ti  con- 
ventional distinction,  into  the  immortal  attribntes  of  the  divine  eonl. 
Now  a  popular  author  never  creates  the  taste  for  which  he  writes  in  his 
own  time.  Henoe  it  argues  elevation  of  sentiment  and  a  more  tho.ogfat- 
fill  oast  in  the  popular  mind,  that  such  a  change  has  come  over  the  popu- 
lar literatare. 

The  two  chief  characteristics  of  Dickens'  writings  are  humanity 
and  humor.  A  deep  current  of  most  original  humor  mingles  with  a 
yearning  and  tender  pathos  that  forces  the  tear  and  the  smile  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  **  rich  vein  "  is  not  always  pure.  He  is 
not  always  mindful  to  avoid  vulgarity,  coarseness,  trifling  and  nonsense. 
There  is  now  and  then  a  sphit  of  persifiage,  which  is  inoonsistent  with 
true  humor,  or  with  dignity  of  character.  But  if  one  do  but  read  hiin 
thoughtfully,  he  can  never  fail  to  find  some  material  for  reflection  itbd 
some  impulse  to  humanity  from  most  of  his  tales. 

The  central  idea  and  general  spirit  of  all  Dickens'  works  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  passage:  ''There  are  great  victories  and 
struggles,  great  sacrifices  (A  self,  and  noble  acts  of  heroism,  done  in 
eveiy  day  nooks  and  comers,  without  chronicle  or  outline,  which  might 
reoondle  the  sternest  man  to  such  a  world  and  fill  him  with  belief  and 
hope  in  it.  It  is  a  world  flill  of  hearts,  and  one  on  which  the  sun  nev- 
er rises  but  it  looks  upon  a  thousand  bloodless  battles,  that  are  some 
setoff  against  the  miseries  and  wickedness  of  battle  fields.  It  is  a 
world  we  need  be  careful  how  we  libel,  for  it  is  one  of  sacred  mys- 
teries, and  its  Creator  only  knows  what  lies  beneath  die  surface  of  the 
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li|^teit  imftge."  This  is  truly  fraught  wkh  deep  tihcraght  and  feeing, 
and  if  ke  Troald  always  Bostafai  hunaelf  in  this  region,  DiokeBB'  imtingB 
would  be  immortal ;  bat  aa  it  is,  they  stand  <mly  as  wondezfnl  delinea* 
tuns  of  wbatis  actual,  and  are  too  fiur  removed  from  what  is  true  ideal, 
to  re^on  on  more  than  passing  admiration  and  praise.  J.  o.  a. 

OooPBE  PniAU  SmnNAKT,  Dayton,  Angnst,  1862. 


mm^^  » 


Bomnno. 

For  tlM  Ohio  Jonmal  of  BdneatSoa. 

^oMmititB  moiDittit  iDtt|r  tjie  jitnitii  of  $tum. 

No  AQs  of  the  world  has  devek^ed  snoh  soientifio  truth  as  the 
present.  The  rapidity  with  whieh  it  has  been  eyolved  from  natore  has 
snqoised  even  its  devoted  admirers.  The  history  of  a  Pre-Adamite 
eirth  has  been  geologioaUy  read ;  infidel  theories  in  regard  to  the  eresr 
taon  of  the  world  overtomed ;  imd  new  disooreries  in  the  heavens  made 
with  the  teleeoopic  eye. 

Sdenee  nnlooka  the  bonndless  storehoose  of  Natore.  With  her  ifor 
a  guide,  the  world  is  only  a  museum,  dassified,  but  not  methodioally 
arranged ;  a  moving  panorama,  where  the  scenes,  ever  varying,  are  stall 
inalnotive ;  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  enaUing  us,  in  the  crystal  dew  or  in 
die  rainbow  arch,  the  flowernspangled  prairie  or  the  majestic  forest,  the 
oorml  ledge  or  the  expanded  continent,  to  behold  an  infinite  BenefiEUjtor. 

The  sublimity  of  sdenoe  is  seen  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
universe.  The  vast  and  tiie  minute,  the  illimitable  and  the  microscopic, 
the  gigantio  mammoth  and  the  smallest  insect,  the  huge  ocean  king  and 
the  almost  invisible  coral  aniinalcu]8&,  the  wide  waste  of  waters,  the 
snowHsrested  mountains,  the  &r-r6aching  plains  and  channeled  valleys, 
— this  earth,  where  the  ice  pillars  are  shining,  the  crystal  waves  dash- 
ing, the  green  carpet  iptming,  the  sand  clouds  burning,  and  the  iimu- 
merable  heavenly  orbs  guttering  with  radiated  or  reflected  light, — are 
among  some  of  the  sublisodties  which  deck  the  temple  of  science. 

But  this  study  is  not  alone  connected  with  the  present.  Through  it 
we  can  trace  animate  and  inanimate  nature  back  to  their  origin,  read 
tiieir  history,  and  understand  their  use.  We  admire  the  sublimity  of  a 
mass  of  icy  mountains,  of  Niagara,  of  a  lava-breathing  volcano,  and  of 
a  furioosly  circling  msdlstrom.    We  view,  as  sketchings  of  the  sublime 
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in  -nafton,  an  ooMi  euntiM,  •  ]]|^itobg-v«iied  rtonn-dood,  and  tlie- 
BOiihani  sky  alrevdMefeed  with  the  radiaiit  Aniora*  All  tkeae  exaifte 
in  the  aovl  ite  strongert  eatotioiia.  Bat  diveniibd  aa  ilu»  eaidi  appeara, 
beautiful  and  thrilling  aaare  her  present  naloral  Bpie&doni  when  viewed 
by  the  light  of  the  aoienoea,  yet  they  are  only  a  veiy  few  of  tibe  many 
grand  eoenee  whioh  onr  globe  has  peasented  fiN»n  ita  int  evohing  to 
the  present  time. 

Science  reveals  that  the  world  had  been  in  existence  myriads  of 
years  before  the  time  of  Adam» — that  before  the  present  noes  of 
animals  and  plants  had  been  created,  there  were  seYeral  distinct  orear 
tions,  each  existing  many  thoosand  yean, — that  at  the  terminating  and 
commencing  of  each,  the  world  was  convnlsed,  continents  sank  and 
ocean-beds  upheaved, — ^volcanoes  were  quenched  and  new  ones  lifted, 
— rivers  ohanged  their  courses,  and  seas  and  lakes  were  fbnned  anew. 
She  tells  us  that  this  earth  was  ence  a  partially  melted  ball  of  fire,— - 
again  it  was  somewhat  evolved,  but  the  boiling  ocean  and  molten  cmai 
told  still  of  internal  heat.  Another  period  finds  mountaiaa,  plains, 
livers  and'  valleys,  but  not  a  vestige  of  animate  life  inhalMts  it.  The 
sun  rose  and  set  on  a  verdureless  continent  and  a  tenantless  sea.  An* 
other  revolution,  and  life  came.  A  few  species  of  plants  decked  the 
stony  soil  and  the  crystal-edged  rook,  and  varieties  of  shelMudi  first 
sported  amid  the  suif  on  the  lake  and  ocean  shores.  Another  and  an* 
other  revolution  I  the  earth  at  each  aoooeasive  period  becoming  more 
and  more  prepared  for  higher  orders ;  and  finally,  after  the  last  oQBvnl- 
sion,  oceans  and  seas  were  placed  within  their  preaent  limits,  tlie  kteel 
races,  of  animals  and  plants  created,  and  God's  crowning  work,  xav, 
breathed  the  breatii  of  life. 

Such  is  Science,  as  she  reads  the  history  of  ojor  earth.  Is  it  doubt^ 
ed  ?  It  is  written  in  eternal  characters  on  our  gigantic  mountains,  amid 
our  massive  quarries,  within  our  mammoth  caverns,  and  akmg  our 
boulder  pathways.  Within  the  beds  of  solid  rook,  beneath  our  hills 
and  plains,  the  physical  history  of  our  globe  is  legibly  inscribed,  and  by 
the  aid  of  science  that  history  can  be  plainly  read.  It  shows  where  land 
and  sea  were  found  uncounted  years  ago.  It  tells  us,  without  the  aid  of 
revelation,  that  Niagara  has  rolled  over  those  jutting  rocks  for  thousands 
of  years.  It  tells  us  that  in  this  western  region,  where  now  the  tops  of 
h^h  hills  appear,  once  existed  a  broad  plain,  and  that  all  the  various 
inequalities  of  surfiftce — ^the  dell  where  the  fountain  springs,  or  the  deep 
valley  where  the  river  flows — have  all  been  channeled  out  hj  natural 
causes,  during  the  protracted  flight  of  time.    It  records  an  era  when 
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oar  ienip^rate  flones  glowed  witii  the  waAith  of  ihe  training  faopm, 
and  gigantie  palms  and  fditis,  and  elnb-moBMB,  texuiianilj  TOgetated; 
and  again  it  tells  of  a  &&e  wben  every  bill-odd,  nook  and  moontaki 
l^en,  were  Hhe  beda  cf  vM  glaoieni  wboee  bran^ung  banks  reached  !^ 
kondreda  of  miles. 

Tet  this  18  not  all :  the  saUimities  oonneoted  with  selenoe  reside  not 
in  earth  alone.  They  duster  around  the  golden  lights  in  the  upper 
Tsolt;  the  pbmetaiy  worlds  moving  hannoniously  around  central 
hmiinazies;  suns  innumerable,  with  all  their  trains  of  satellites,  and 
hrillittit  comets  revoMng  in  cycles  vast;  the  immeasurable  celestial 
maehinery,  all  nicely  adjusted,  oirclhig  oti  their  eccentric  orbits.  And 
tu,  Ur  away  in  the  ocean  of  ether,  beyond  the  present  visible  stars, 
where  the  brightest  ray  of  our  sun  never  reaches,  where  the  sapphire 
lena  of  &e  teieeoope  aione  has  penetrated,  bri^t  suns  sparkle  out  of 
tiM  nebulous  mist^  and  with  their  attendants-flittering  oonstellatioa 
alter  ooBSleUatieii — are  seen  t6  roll  on  in  tiie  satee  cycles  as  they  were 
plaeed  on  ereation's  morn.  Is  not  this  a  scene  of  sublimity  ?  Is  not 
the  horaoo-bounded  sky,  gemihed  with  worlds  floating  in  space,  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  the  true  lover  of  science  with  elevated  pereeptaons  of 
Ae  great  OrMtor  who  sent  them  ''  twrnkling  forth  from  chaos"  V 

Sack  are  tiiesublimilies  of  sdenee.  They  speakof  scenes  of  grandeur 
afanoafe  beyond  belief;  and  were  it  not  ibr  the  inefotable  proaf  whi<A 
dM  hammer  of  the  geologist  and  the  lens  of  the  astronomer  have  estab- 
lidied,  we  might  view  them  as  lomantie  theories,  which  the  wildest 
Totaries  of  fiotimi  had  never  befote  been  able  to  conceive. 

The  religions  lesson  #hi€h  they  convey  is  by  no  means  (rifling.  In- 
ideb  have  attempted  to  widd  them  as  fl^rmidable  arguments  to  disprove 
the  esiBtence  of  God  and  the  truth  of  religion }  but  the  revelatians  of 
seienee,  fbUy  developed,  blast  their  infiunous  deaign.  It  was  one  of 
her  otowning  glories^  that  when  her  geological  records  were  seized  by 
atheistical  hearts,  who  endeavored  to  render  obscure  a  true  revealed 
rdgion,  that  she  soon  emerged,  tearing  down  the  strongholds  in  which 
vMdOy  had  m  ooniUffitiy  eBtreiiab«d  ikielf,  .ad  ftinddied  addltkmal 
tesftiniony  to  iim  truth  of  holy  writ.  Tee,  the  connection  rf  sdence 
wilfa  refij^on  is  its  greatest  suUimitjr.  It  shows,  in  a  measure,  God's 
goodness  to  man — his  unbounded  benevolence  in  preparmg  a  habitation 
Ihr  hu  noUeet  work.  It  conveys  a  lesson  in  monis.  As  we  move 
onwwd  along  life's  pathway,  wither  pampered  by  luxury,  grappling 
wi&  &te,  or  tried  by  penury;  whether  officiating  in  the  holy  sanctaary, 
akrsgjI^Kng  on  the  raoe^roond  of  &me,  or  drinking  at  the  foontams  of 
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Iftiym^g ;  h  telh  us  to  eerer  tbe  oorda  wbkh  bind  va  to  all  thai  k  not 
poie  and  holy ;  it  g^ves  qa  enlarged  views  on  tlie  topics  whieb  taik  the 
wisdom  of  earth ;  snd  it  tarns,  the  eool  from  always  oontemplatisg  the 
trifling  affiurs-of  this  world,  and  bids  it  hck  tfarongh  the  limits  of  soir 
enoe,  up  to  the  Gtod  of  sablimhy.  m.  s.  t. 

GuMifiifsyiLui,  0. 


1^  % 


MUGEUJUrSOUS. 


The  eighdi  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  T.  State  Teaehen'  Assodalian 
was  attended  at  Efanira  (a  town  on  the  Erie  Bailroad  containing  7,000  or 
more  inhabitants)  on  the  4tih  and  5th  of  Angnst  The  attendance  wae 
large,  and  the  session  one  of  interest  and  profit :  a  much  better  state  of 
feeling  seemed  to  exist  among  the  members  than  at  the  meeting  in  "Boi* 
fido  last  year. 

The  opening  Address  was  deUvered  by  N.  P.  Stanton,  Jr.,  of 
Buffalo.  An  interesting  Beport  npon  Union  Schools,  and  Graded  Pub- 
lic Schools  was  made  by  W.  W.  Nxwman,  of  BoflUo,  which  presented 
in  a  strong  lightthedisadyantagesof  the  present  system  of  single,  onall, 
and  feeble  School  Districts  (which  preyails  in  New  York  qnite  as  gen- 
erally as  in  Ohio),  and  the  important  advantages  to  be  gained  bj  the 
adoption,  whereyer  practicable,  of  the  Union  School  plan. 

A  Report  npon  Teachers'  Lustitates  was  read  by  Hr.  H.  G.  Wins* 
LOW,  ci  Nnnda,  tirging  the  importanceof  effibrt  to  introduce  theinmon 
generally  into  the  counties  of  the  State.  It  would  seem  that  lor  four 
or  five  years  past,  the  Teachers  of  New  York  have  done  much  less  for 
their  own  improvement,  by  this  instrumentality,  than  those  of  Ohio. 

Lectures  were  delivered  by  Pmf.  A.  J.  Upson,  on  "  The  History  and 
Peculiarities  of  the  English  Language  in  America ;"  by  Prof.  Gsobox 
Spinoxe,  on  "The  Belations  of  Thoughts  and  Language;"  by  Mr. 
0.  H.  Antbont^  on  "  The  Sanctions  of  Law;"  and  several  other  top- 
ics were  presented  more  or  less  fiilly  in  lectures  or  rep<Hrts. 

Hr.  T.  W.  Yalbntinb,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  reported  a  pbm 
for  an  Educational  Periodical,  to  be  published  under  the  direction  of  liie 
Association.  After  some  deliberati(m  it  was  decided  to  puUidi  such  a 
periodical  monthly,  in  octavo  fonn,  at  $1  per  year.    Several  hundred 
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nbhsaribeni  werepiedged,  aooipsof  tw6lYeeditofrew«3eleoted,  Mr.  ^^ 
MStsHM  of  Albany,  was  ohoeen  Besident  Editor,  and  the  first  number  of 
the  "  New  York  Teacher,"  is  to  be  issued  fipomthe  cajntalof  the  Stato 
on  or  before  the  first  of  October  next.    We  bespeak  for  it  a  generous 
patronage  from  the  Teachers  of  Ohio. 

Fellow  Teachers,  we  would  that  hundreds  of  you  could  have^attondiBd 
this  meeting.  Could  you  have  heard  the  Teachers  of  the  Empire  Stato 
refer  to  tlie  ezperienoe  of  Ohio  in  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
establishing  Union  Schools ;  to  the  example  of  the  Teachers  of  this  Stato 
m  their  self-denying  efforts,  for  improvement,  for  sustaining  their  Agent 
as  an  Educational  Missionary ;  and  to  their  energy  in  commen<nng  and 
siistaining  so  successfully  this  Journal  of  Education;  you  would  have 
felt  that  your  light  was  indeed  not  hidden,  that  your  infiuenoe  was  not 
entirely  unfelt ;  and  you  would  have  been  encouraged  to  increased  en- 
ergy in  the  prosecution  of  the  great  entorprises  you  have  tkndertaken. 

But  ujfen  this  subject  we  forbear  the  attempt  to  express  all  the 
diooghts  and  emotions  suggested  to  our  own  mind.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  report  of  our  doings  has  gone  abroad,  not  diminishing  with  the 
^stance,  and  that  we  shall  be  held  accounteble  for  accomplishing  even 
more  p^aps  than  the  most  sanguine  among  us  have  contemplated. 
Shall  these  high  expectations,  though  awakened  unwittingly  on  our  part, 
be  disappointed? 

THB  AMSRIOAN  INSTITUTE  0¥  INSTRVOTION. 

This  Assodation  held  its  23d  anniversary  in  Troy,  on  the  6th,  7th 
and  9th  of  August.  The  Institute,  the  oldest  society  of  the  kind  in' 
Ae  UnioD,  has  published  a  volume  of  Lectures  and  Transactions  every 
year  sitaoe  1830 :  as  might  be  expected,  these  volumes  contain  some  of 
the  ablest  contributions  to  our  educatiQnal  literature.  Many  of  them  have 
been  republished  in  Enf^and.  The  Institute  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature  of  Massachus^tte,  and  has  for  several  years  received  the 
sum  of  $300,  annually,  from  that  body,  to  aid  in  publishing  ite  Trans* 
aetioDS. 

The  business  of  the  session  was  introduced  by  remarks  from  the 
President,  Ifr.  Ot.  F.  Thatxb,  of  Boston.  The  Introductoiy  Lecture 
yna  given  by  Bev.  John  Pixbpont,  of  Medford,  Mass.  Leetures 
wwe  delivered  as  follows,  during  Uie  session : 

On  "  Belf-BeHance,"  by  Wm.  H.  Wblls,  M.  A.,  of  Newburyport. 

On  "  Music,"  by  GiOBoa  W.  Pjiatt,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

On  "  Phonetics,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Stonb,  of  Boston. 

18i 
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On  "The  Elements  of  onr  National  Edncatbn,"  by  C.  H.  Whssl- 
SE,  of  Salent. 

On  "  Drawing  as  a  means  of  Education,"  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Whita- 
KS&,  of  Boston. 

On  "  The  Culture  of  the  Imagination,"  by  B.  Seabs,  B.D.,  of  Boston. 

On  ''  J>r.  Arnold  as  a  Model  Teacher/'  by  Joshua  Basis,  Jr.,  of 
Boston.  . 

On  '*  The  School  System  of  New  York,"  by  Joseph  HgKbbn, 
LL.  D.,  of  New  York. 

On  ''  Self-Cultnre  among  Teaohers,"  by  Bev.  J..  D.  Butlxb,  of 
DaaveiB. 

On  '*  The  True  Function  of  Text  Books,"  by  Gxo.  B.  Emxxbson, 
of  Boston. 

Each  of  these  Lectures  was  discussed  more  or  less  freely :  Beeola- 
tions  pertaining  to  them  and  other  subjects  of  interest  wero  adopted. 

The  session  was  well  attended,  especially  by  Teachers  of  age  and  ex- 
perience 7  we  have  never  seen  so  many  gray  headed  men  of  the  Profes- 
sion together ;  and  a  large  number  of  Female  Teaohers  were  present 
ftom  al»oad. 

The  citizens  of  Troy  opened  their  houses  freely  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Ladies ;  and  many  of  the  Qentlemen  had  opportunity  to  en- 
joy their  hospitalities. 

The  prominent  object  of  the  Listitute  is  to  cultivate  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance among  its  members,  and  secure  their  professional  improve- 
ment. The  exercises  were  closed  by  a  "  Levee  for  social  intercourse  " 
in  the  Examination  Boom  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary. 

THB  AMBSIOAN  ASSOOLiTIOK  FOB  TBM  ADTANOXMXNT  01  XDUOAXLON. 

The  second  Anniversary  of  this  Body  was  attended  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  commencing  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  exercises  were  of  a 
character  to  awaken  more  general  interest  than  those  of  the  meeting 
held  in  Cleveland  last  year.  Less  time  was  occupied  in  the  discussion 
of  particular  subjects,  and  much  more  in  the  presentation  of  carefully 
prepared  Beports. 

After  the  Litroductory  Address,  by  the  President,  Bishop  Potter, 
Mr.  B.  S.  Cooks,  of  N.  J.,  read  a  Report  on  Female  Education,  the 
subject  of  which  was  subsequently  discussed  at  length.  The  prevailing 
idea  of  the  speakers  was,  that  female  education  should  be  thorough  and 
practical,  having  a  tendency  to  prepare  its  subjects  for  the  discharge  of 
their  widely  varied  duties  and  responsibilities.     A  Beport  from  P.  P. 
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HosBiB,  Esq.»  of  PhOadelphia,  on  **Scfaook  of  Besigii  for  Females, " 
showed  conclnsirely  that,  by  a  proper  culture  of  taste  and  the  edneation 
of  tlie  eye  and  the  hand,  females  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  an  inde- 
pendent livelihood  in  the  employments  of  Drawing,  Designing,  En- 
graTuig,  etc.:  some  girls,  after  one  year's  tuition  and  praotioe,  having 
earned  $18  per  week.  The  demand  for  such  labor  was  shown  to  be 
great,  and  in  the  cities,  especially,  and  manufacturing  towns,  constantly 


Bepofts  were  made  on  "EGstory,  and  its  Relation  to  Qivilisation," 
by  Mr.  Washbubn,  of  Philadelphia;  on  *' Educational  Periodicals,^' 
by  Thomas  H.  Bubkowss,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.;  on  ''  School  Discipline," 
by  8.  Chasb,  of  N.  J.;  on  *'  The  Relation  of  Bdnoation  te  the 
Industrial  Interests  of  Society,''  by  Asa  D.  Lord,  of  Columbus, 
0.;  and  on  "  School  Attendance,"  ]by  Wm.  D.  Swan,  ot  Boston. 

Lectures  were  delivered  on  ''  Physiology,"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gsiscom, 
of  N?  T.;  and  OB  "  Etymology,"  byPn^.  8.  S.  Haldkmak,  of  Golom* 
faia,  Pa.  The  Lecture  of  Prof.  Upson,  on  the  English  Language,  and 
•everal  of  the  Lectures  delivered  before  the  American  Institute,  at 
Troy,  were  repeated,  by  request  of  the  Standing  Oommittee. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Presideni — ^Prof.  Joseph  Hsnby,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Recording  Secretary — ^B.  S.  Oookb,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Treawrer — John  Whitkhsai),  Esq.,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Standing  Commiitee — ^A.  D.  Lord,  Columbus,  0. ;  Prof.  W.  M. 
GiLUESPis,  of  Union  College,  N.  Y. ;  E.  C.  Biddub,  Philadelphia ; 
Wm.  D.  Swan,  Boston;  Wm.  Travis,  Newcastle,  Pa. ;  Prof.  Calsb 
Mills,  Grawfordsville,  111.  Besides  these,  P.  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  the 
CoResponding  Secretary,  Bishop  Pottsr,  and  Thos.  S.  Beidbman,  of 
Hiiladelphia,  are  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  for  this  year. 

The  Anooiation  adjourned  to  meet  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  August,  1853. 


Normal  Class-^-Lkptson  writes  that  some  thirty  or  forty  Teach- 
ers are  to  attend  the  Union  School  at  Marlboro,  Stark  county,  and 
to  have  a.  continued  Institute  for  eleven  weeks  from  the  9th  of 
Augost,  at  the  end  of  which  they  will  adjourn  to  meet  with  the  Stark 
Co.  Teachers'  Institute  at  Paris,  on  the  25th  of  October. 


On  aoeonnt  of  the  absenoe  of  the  Editor,  the  Business  Department 
is  omitted  this  month. 
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Thx  early  part  of  the  last  month  wai  oceapied  with  a  series  of  Edacatioiial 
meetings  of  no  ordinarj  Interest  A  brief  sketch  of  those  which  the  Resident 
Editor  attended,  is  given  in  this  number,  bat  all  who  have  attended  such  conven- 
tions know  how  litde  of  their  spirit,  their  real  chanieter,  can  be  given  even  in  the 
tuU,  reports  ftimished  by  the  daily  papers ;  how  poorly  the  appearance,  the  man- 
ner of  the  several  speakers-^at  which  constltntes  the  pecnliar  charm  of  each — 
can  be  portrayed  by  veibatim  reports  of  their  remarks  or  lectnres;  of  oonne, 
then,  the  mere  outline  here  given  mnst  be  meagre  in  the  extreme.  The  effect  of 
these  meetings  upon  those  who  attended  them  will  bo  highly  salutary.  The  op- 
portunity ibr  personal  acquaintance,  for  learning,  ttom  those  engaged  in  pro- 
moting them,  the  great  movements  in  progress  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  ia 
invaluable  to  those  who,  like  Teachers,  are  confined  within  narrow  limits  during 
sp  great  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  postponement  by  the  committee  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  has  had  a  very  disheartening  elfect  upon 
the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  and  the  people  of  the  West  We  would  urge  upon  the 
officers  the  importance  of  determining  at  an  early  day,  the  time  and  place  for 
the  meeting ;  and  beg  leave  to  assure  them,  that  they  could  not  easily  have  found, 
in  the  Union,  a  more  healthy  or  agreeable  place  for  their  meeting  than  Cleveland 
was  at  the  time  when  Its  liberal  minded  citizens  expected  it  to  occur. 

A  fhll  meeting  of  the  Instmctors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  prevented,  doubt* 
less,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cary.  Delegates  from  the  Institutions  in  Illinois,  In* 
diana,  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  however,  convened  and  recommended  that  the  next 
convention  be  attended  In  Indianapolis.  A  series  of  resolutions  in  regard  to  the 
life  and  character  of  Mr.  Cast,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Gillbt,  of  Columbus,  one  of  his  assodates, 
paid  a  most  touching  and  beautiful  tribute  to  his  eminent  worth. 

Correspondence. 
In  looking  over  the  eighth  number  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  your  Jonmal  has 
but  one  subscriber  in  New  Jersey.  This  must  be  because  the  Journal  Is  not 
known  here.  Certainly,  there  are  a  hundred  or  more  Teachers  in  this  State  who 
would  subscribe  for  it,  did  they  know  of  its  existence  and  value.  As  there  is  no 
Educational  Periodical  published  here,  I  hope  that  those  of  other  States  will  find 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  our  Teachers,  and  stimulate  them  to  the  good  work 
of  publishing  one  themselves.  t.  c.  h.,  Qlendale,  N.  J. 

Mn.  L.  Ahdbxws — ^Tour  labors  in  our  thriving  little  village  have  not  been  in 
vatn.  We  have  finaUy  adopted  the  Union  School  System.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion have  also  been  authorized  to  raise  by  tax  for  building  purposes  $9600,  and 
to  appropriate  in  addition  our  present  district  property,  worth  $500,  toward  the 
same  otiject 

We  have  just  contracted  for  a  brick  edifice  38  by  58  foet,  two  stories  high^  oach 
Story  to  be  12  feet  in  the  clear.   The  building  is  to  be  surmounted  with  a  ganteel 
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eapd^  and  tlie  whole  to  be  flnisbed  in  good  modern  i^te.  Our  ediool  will  not 
get  iklily  nnder  Way  nntU  next  snmmer. 

I  mnch  legret  that  certain  inqniries  of  nknch  practical  Importance,  addreeted 
hf  order  of  the  Board  to  two  distingnished  teadiers  in  the  State,  while  the  inter- 
nal annnfnnent  of  onr  home  was  nnder  oonilderation,  should  have  received 
DO  response.  Such  a  circumstance  does  not  mnch  exalt  these  gentlemen  in  our 
eschmation.  By  Om  aid  of  Barnard's  School  Architecture,  howerer,  we  hare  done 
the  best  we  could.  At  present  we  are  seifously  considering  whether  we  riiall 
warm  onr  bufldhag  withChllson's  Hot  Air  Furnace.  We  are  aftaid  to  write  any 
more  letters  for  fear  we  shall  get  no  answers.  i>. 

FnsDnsiCKTOwv,  Knox  co.,  O. 

Votices  of  Colleges,  Schools,  etc. 

OoMXSMCXMBHTS.— Granyille  College,  July  l4th,  number  of  graduates  9. 

Wittenberg  GoUege,  at  Springfldd,  July  16th.  Graduates  ^  students  in  college 
dasses  37,  whide  number  164 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Uniyersity,  at  Delaware,  July  28th.  Graduates,  7  in  the  col- 
legiate, and  7  in  the  sdentific  department  Number  of  students  in  the  college 
dassea  42,  preparatory  department  145,  in  the  other  departments  305,  total  582. 

MarietU  Ckdlege,  July  29th.  Graduates  &  The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred 
in  coarse  npon  6  alumni. 

Ohio  Uniyersi^,  at  Athens,  August  4th.  Graduates  2,  The  Trustees  decided 
te  sell  Scholarships  (for  three  years*  tuition)  at  $15. 

Kenyon  College,  August  4th.  Graduates  6.  The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred 
in  course  on  10  alumnL 

The  commencement  exercises  of  Vermillion  Institute,  at  Hayesyille,  were  at- 
tended on  the  6th  of  July  last  This  seminary  is  flourishing  under  the  charge  of 
Bey.  Messrs.  Jamss  Cook,  W.  T.  Anxica  and  W.  W.  Colicbrt,  who  make  it  a 
prominent  object  to  giye  a  thorough  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
education. 

The  ninth  annual  Circular  of  Salem  Academy,  at  South  Salem,  Ross  county, 
contains  the  names  of  113  pupils :  71  males,  and  42  fem^es.  The  Principal,  Bey. 
Jajms  a.  L  Lowbs,  a.  M.,  is  aided  by  a  male  and  a  female  Instructor. 

The  Urbana  Seminary,  under  the  charge  of  Milo  G.  Williams,  A.  M.,  has  the 
names  of  78  pupils  on  its  catalogue  for  the  year  ending  in  July. 

FuBuc  Schools  of  Clsyblakd.— We  haye  receiyed  a  yery  neatly  printed 
pamphlet  from  HAnnis  &  Faibbanxs'  office,  giying  the  16th  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  for  the  year  ending  March  14th,  1852,.  by  G.  Wills Y, 
acting  manager. 

The  schools  of  Cleyeland  are  now,  and  for  years  haye  been,  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  There  are  11  Primary  schools,  11  teachers  and  1,120  scholars;  In- 
termediate, 9  schools,  9  teachers  and  734  scholars ;  Senior,  7  schools,  14 
taachera  and  696  scholars ;  the  High  School,  2  teachers  and  96  scholars.  Mak- 
ing in  all  39  teachers  and  2,575  scholars.  Total  expenditure  fbr  the  year  $10,- 
596  SJ,    There  are  1,500  yolnmes  in  the  public  school  libraries. 

The  city  of  Cleyeland  ought  to  be  grateftil,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  to  Mr.  Willbt, 
fbr  the  labor  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  common  schools  of  that  city.  His  praise 
is  on  erery  tongue,  and  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  beneikctor  to  the  bean* 
tifnl  Forest  City.— O.  StaU  Joumai, 

FnjfALB  Sbmihabibs.— The  Anniyersary  exercises  in  WiUoughby  Female 
Seminary  (Lake  coonty  X  were  attended  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  July.   The 
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•TtmtmirtaM  were  therongh,  «id  Ibe  ekuuw  aoqaittod  tbemtelfee  loA  In  aU  Ui« 
itadies.  Six  young  ladies  received  Diplomas.  The  Address  was  g^ven  lnyhJ. 
AxiXJiM,  Esq.,  of  Mansfield.  All  Uie  exercises  were  highly  creditable,  aad  we  can 
not  bat  hope  that  the  efforts  of  its  friends  to  place  the  Seminarx  upon  a  permsip 
nent  hasis  will  be  abondaotlj  snceessftil.  The  niuaher  of  pupils  daring  the  year 
wasl88L 

The  eighteenth  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  GranyiUe  Female  Academy,  Wx. 
i>.  Hoona,  A.  IL,  Principal,  contains  the  names  of  146  pupils.  At  iu  late  Anni- 
Tersazy  twelve  yonng  ladies  received  Diplomas.  The  Catalogne  is  finely  print* 
ed,  the  coarse  of  study  is  thorough,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  Teachers  are 
employed. 

The  examination  at  the  dose  of  the  summer  term  of  the  Putnam  Female  8em- 
inary,  took  place  during  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  9th  and  10th  of  August  The 
closing  exereises  were  held  on  Tnesdny  evening,  in  the  .Preshyteiiaii  Churdi  of 
this  place.  The  audience  was  very  laige,  and  apparently  much  interested  and 
well  pleased.  Four  young  ladles  graduated  with  much  credit  to  themselves  and 
their  Alma  Maier,  Judging  from  what  we  keardf  we  thought  their  essays  well 
written,  evincing  thorough  training  and  talent,  more  than  ordinary,  while  withal 
they  were  deeply  Imbued  with  sentiments  of  piety.  An  address  on  Female  Edu- 
cation was  ddivered  by  Mr.  Hartw^  of  dndnnatL  The  Diplomas  were  pre- 
sented as  usual  by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  this  place,  accom- 
panied with  an  appropriate  address.  The  Seminary  is  highly  fhvored  to  have, 
in  addition  to  the  labors  of  competent  teachers,  one  so  able  and  so  fhithfU  as 
Mr.  K.  to  preside  over  its  intereste.~ire9eent  Becorder,  Ptiftiom,  O. 

Teachess'  Institutes.— The  Teachers  of  Warren  county,  held  an  Institute 
for  one  week  at  Mainevllle,  commendng  on  the  15th  nit.  Instruction  was  given 
by  Messrs.  J  Hurty,  W.  T.  Hawthorn,  C.  W.  Kimball,  J.  S.  Morris,  C.  W.  Harvey, 
&nd  £.  T.  Tufts ;  and  Lectures  were  delivered  by  J.  Hurty,  L.  A.  Hine,  C.  Knowl- 
ton,  and  Prof.  Murdock.  The  session  Is  said  to  have  been  deeply  Interesting  and 
highly  profitable  to  aU. 

The  Fall  session  of  the  Licking  County  Institute  was  attended  at  Newark  during 
the  week  commencing  August  23d.  More  than  100  were  in  attendance.  The 
Instructors  were,  Lorin  Andrews,  S.  N.  Sanford,  W.  L.  Nicholas,  and  A.D.  Lord. 
A  respectable  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Journal  was  secured.  A  citizen  of 
the  county  generously  paid  $10,  that  twenty  Female  Teachers  might  have  the 
work  at  SO  cente  each.  The  evening  Lectures  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Hine  and 
Lord  were  well  attended  by  the  citizens,  who  entertained  all  the  female  and 
many  of  the  male  Teachers  gratuitously. 

The  UicuiQxv  State  Nobm al  School  House,  at  TpsUanti,  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated, and  the  School  formally  commenced  on  the  6th  of  October  next.  Mr.  A. 
S.  Welch,  late  Prindpal  of  the  Jonesville  Union  School  is  the  Prindpal  elect. 
A  State  Teachebb'  Institute  is  to  be  commenced  immediately  after  the 
Dedication,  and  continue  four  weeks. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  pleasure  that  we  welcome  our  fonner  Precep- 
tor, Rev.  Asa  Bhaikbbb,  to  the  corps  of  Teachers  in  Ohio.  From  an  acquaint- 
ance of  years,  we  can  assure  all  interested,  of  his  oompetoncy  and  effldenigr,  and 
espedally  of  his  ability  to  instruct  Teachers ;  as  he  had  chaige  of  a  huge  Teach- 
ers' Department  in  New  York,  for  nearly  twen^  years.  a.  d.  x;. 

The  absence  of  the  Resident  Editor  during  most  of  the  last  month,  must  be 
his  apology  for  failing  to  notice  several  Reports  and  Documents  received. 


f  iiitnr0'  €Mt 


Elkmbktb  of  Natubal  Philosophy.  I.  Mechakios.  II.  AOOUSTIO0.  III. 
Optics.  By  W.  H.  C.  Bartlbtt,  LL  J>.,  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimen- 
tal Plifloaopliy  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  New  York :  A.  s! 
Barnes  &  Co.— The  publishers  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  bringing  oat  these 
Tsdoable  works  in  so  fine  a  form. 

A  Hlni>  Book  of  thx  JEnolish  Laitouaoe.  for  the  nse  of  Students  of  the 
TTniTOsities  and  Higher  Classes  of  Schools.  By  B..G.  LAfCHAJc,  HJ>.,  VJBLJ&, 
New  York :  I>.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1892.— This  is  a  work  of  interest  and  ralae,  upon 
a  subject  which  is  every  year  commanding  more  attention. 

Odtuhss  of  Ekousk  Liteeayubb.  By  Thomas  B.  Shaw»  BJl^  Prof,  of 
English  literature  In  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum  of  St  Petersburg.  A  new 
American  Edition;  with  a  Sketch  of  American  Literature,  by  Henry  T.  Tucker- 
man.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  &  Lea,  18d2.— This  is  intended  for  chisses  or 
prttate  pupils :  it  contains  a  concise  history  of  the  English  Language,  its  eler 
ments  as  derived  fh)m  different  languages,  and  sketches  of  the  distinguished 
authors  fh>m  the  age  of  Chaucer  to  the  present  time.  We  commend  it  to  the 
examination  of  Teachers. 

Class  Book  of  Poetbt,  for  the  use  of  Schools  or  Private  Instruction.  By 
SuzA  RoBBms.  New  Yoiic :  D.  Appleton  &  Ca,  1832.— A  neat  duodecimo,  oon- 
tsining  carefhl  selections  of  poems,  classified  under  the  heads :  Religious  and 
Devotional,  Virtues  and  Duties,  Countries  and  Manners,  Natural  Objects^  Objects 
of  Nature  and  Art,  Narrative^  This  grouping  of  beautiful  thoughts,  and  im: 
i^Sery  pertaining  to  the  same  subject,  is  an  admirable  idea.  The  book  is  veiy 
suitable  for  a  gift,  especially  to  the  young. 

Yoini6*a  NiOBT  f^ouoan  on  lifh.  Death,  and  Immortality ;  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author,  a  Critical  View  of  his  Writings,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Jab. 
R.  BoTD.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1852.— A  fine  edition  of  this  well 
known  anther.  The  notes  add  greatly  to  the  interest  wltti  which  it  will  be  read 
by  those  already  acquainted  with  the  Thoughts,  and  especially  by  those  perusing 
the  work  for  the  first  time. 

A  HuvoBT  OF  THB  TJwiTmD  STATES  OF  Amebioa,  OB  a  plan  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  Youth,  and  designed  to  aid  the  Memory  by  systematic  arrangemont 
and  interesting  associations.  By  Chablbs  A.  Goodbigh.  Illustrated  by  En- 
gmviBgs  «nd  Colored  Maps.  Revised  ftom  fonner  editions,  and  brought  down 
to  the  present  time.  Boston :  Jenks,  Hickling  &  Swan,  1892.— In  its  previous 
form,  Goodrich's  Histoiy  is  well  known :  this  edition  is  a  very  great  improve* 
ment  The  insertion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  States,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  adds  much  to  its  value. 

GaxFSBHBBanrB  Gso^bafht  Azn>  Histobt,  ancient  and  modem :  with  80 
Maps  and  200  Engravings.  By  S.  G.  Goodbigh.  New  York :  Geo.  Savage,  and 
Mason  &  Law.— A  fine  quarto  of  neariy  300  pages.  The  plan  of  uniting  Geog- 
raphy and  History  is  well  ezeeated^  as  might  be  expected  fh>m  "  Peter  Parley.'* 

Abmob'b  Ststxm  of  Pbaotjcal  PsKMAirsHiP,  containing  a  complete  series 
of  Copies,  Rules,  Definitions  and  Explanations.  For  the  tise  of  Colleges,  Semi- 
naries, Schools  and  Private  Learners.  By  Chablbs  Abm ob,  Cambridge,  Guern- 
sey Co.,  O.— This  system  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Teachers.  The  set  of 
eofrfes  can  be  obtained  at  25  cents.    Address  the  Author. 
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Rby.  a.  Rtobs,  D.  D.,  late  Preddent  of  Ohio  TJnlToni^  at  Athens,  has  accept- 
ed the  Preaidency  of  the  Indiana  State  Unireni^  at  filoomington. 

Rby.  Dr.  Tomlihsov,  late  a  Profeuor  in  the  Unirenity,  is  appointed  Preai- 
dent  in  place  of  Db.  Rtobs. 

Rby.  £dwabd  Bbbobbr,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed  President  of 

OlAVAlftlld  IJ nivAVSitY 

Rby.  Hbnrt  P.  Txfpak,  D.  D.,  has  been  appointed  President  of  HIchigan 
State  UniYersit^. 

HoK.  Hbvbt  Babvabd,  of  Conn.,  now  on  a  tonr  in  Entope.  reoelYed  the  de- 
gree of  LL.  D.  at  the  recent  commencement  in  Union  College,  K.  T. 

Pbof.  Geo.  R.  Pbrkihs,  late  Principal  of  the  K.  T.  State  Normal  School, 
recently  received  the  degree  of  LL-  D.  ftpom  Hamilton  College,  K.  T. 

N.  P.  Stahton,  Jr.,  a  Teacher  in  Buffalo,  has  reoeiYed  the  honorary  degree 
of  A.  M.  from  the  Tmstees  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  T. 

Rby.  Solomon  Howabd,  of  Springfield,  is  elected  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence in  Ohio  UniYonity  in  the  place  of  Dn.  Toxlihsov,  the  President  elect 

Rby.  C.  W.  Sbabs,  of  Colombos,  0.,  has  been  appointed  Profiossor  of  Langaa^ 
g^  in  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  at  Bloomington. 

Mb.  J.  H.  Holton,  late  of  Indiana,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Union  School  in  Bellevne,  Huron  county,  O. 

Mr.  Charlbb  Northbhd,  late  Principal  of  the  Epes  School,  Salem,  is  now 
Sup^ntendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Danvers,  Mass.    His  salary  is  9850, 

MR.  Thomas  Baker  is  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Gloucester,  Mass. ; 
salary  $700. 

Tbaohbrs  Waktbd.— The  Board  of  Education  in  Newark  have  not  yet  se^ 
cured  a  Superintendent  for  the  Union  School  in  that  place.  They  will  pay  a 
liberal  salary  to  an  emlnendy  qualified  Teacher. 

In  London,  Madison  coun^,  a  competent  Teacher  of  a  Union  School  is  wanted. 

In  Suabniy,  Delaware  countyt  a  Teacher  is  wanted  to  commence  a  Privato 
School  immediately,  and  teach  10  or  12  weeks ;  if  he  gives  good  satisfaction,  the 
Board  of  Education  will  then  emplov  him  fbr  a  year  (or  longer),  and  pay  a  re- 
spectable Salary.    Their  School  has  three  departments. 

In  Greene  county  a  number  of  male  Teachers  are  wanted  to  take  chai^^e  of 
Schools  havingtwo  departments  (or  more)  at  salaries  of  $75  to  $100  per  quarter. 
Address.  Hon.  w.  B.  Fairchild,  Xenia. 

In  a  district  half  a  mile  south  nom  this  city,  a  male  teacher  will  find  a  pleasant 
situation  and  fair  wages  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  Address  Pbtbr 
Sblls,  Columbus. 

Schools  Waivtbd.— Wm.  C.  Bibsxll,  A.M.,  a  graduate  of  Tale,  who  has  had 
several  years'  experienc*  In  teaching,  would  like  a  permanent  situation  in  chaigo 
of  a  Union  Schom.   P.  O.  address,  Twinsbnrg,  Summit  Co.,  0. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Kbbl,  a  graduate  of  Allegheny  CoUege,  Pa.,  wishes  employment : 
address.  Bolivar,  tSiscarawas  Co.,  O. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Woodbutt,  now  of  JanesviUe,  Wis.,  wishes  a  situation  in  Ohio :  he 
has  taught  twelve  years. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Robertson,  of  Troy,  N.  T.,  a  Teacher  of  experience,  desires  a  sit- 
uation fn  Ohio. 

Mr.  Framois  Afpbrsob  and  ladY,  recently  ttom  London^  desire  to  obtain  em- 
plovment  in  a  Public,  Private,  or  Family  School.    Address,  Cincinnati,  O. 

l^ACHBRs'  INSTITUTES.— The  Fall  sessions  of  the  Institutes  in  Ohio,  so  Ikr  as 
arranged,  have  been,  or  will  be  attended  as  follows : 

Licking  county,  at  Newark,  August  23rd— one  week. 

N.  Western,  at  Penysburg  and  Maumee,  August—,  one  week  each. 

Miami  countr,  at  Iroy.  September  6th~~one  week. 

Jefferson,  Belmont,  ana  Harrison  counties,  at  HanisYille,  Harrison  oomi^, 
September  27th— one  week. 

Clermont  county,  at  Bantam,  October  4th— one  week. 

Columbiana  coun^,  at  Wellsville,  October  4th— one  week. 

Knox  county,  at  Mt.  Vemon,  October  llthr^ne  week. 

Lake  county,  at  PainesvUle,  October  16th— one  week. 

Preble  coun^,  at  Eaton,  October  18th— one  week. 

Ashtabula  county,  at  ,  October  25th— one  week. 

Seneca  county,  at %  October  25th— two  weeks. 

Stark  county,  At  Paris.  October  25th— one  week. 

Richland  connty,  at  Plymouth,  November  8th— one  week. 
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CndtttiBO  ailit  "^nvpxis  of  (fhrottira  in  (Djrm. 

FO  R  a  few  years  past,  a  vigoroxxs  effort  bafl  been  made  to  organize 
Glaanfied  Public  Schools  in  our  towns  and  cities.  This  has  been 
eminently  suocessful.  The  fact  that  there  are  now  nearly  one  hundred 
such  systems  in  the  State,  where,  five  years  ago,  there  were  hardly  ten, 
18  gratifying  indeed.  From  a  somewhat  extensiye  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  of  things  in  most  of  the  States  regarded  as  foremost  in 
the  work  of  popular  education,  we  incline  to  the  opmion  that  the  people 
of  Obio  are  looking  to  this  class  of  schools,  and  relying  upon  them  JTor 
the  education  of  their  children,  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  any 
other  State.  This  is  a  most  fayorable  indication.  True,  we  need  good 
Academies  and  Female  Seminaries,  to  furnish  instruction  for  those  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  an  equally  thorough  course  of  discipline 
in  Public  Schools ;  and  we  shall  eve^  need  Colleges  and  Professional 
Sdiools  of  the  highest  order ;  but,  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  the 
8j8tem  of  Classified  Public  Schools,  sustmned  at  public  expense,  in 
irhich  the  children  of  all  classes  are  placed  on  the  same  level,  and 
where  real  merit  is  the  only  ground  of  preferment,  must  be  our  main 
reliance.  This  is,  and,  from  past  and  present  indications,  is  to  be,  Ths 
AxsRiGAN  SrsTSki  OT  EDUCATION.  To  the  introduction  of  this  system, 
its  eontanued  improyement,  and  the  adaptation  of  it  to  the  wants  and 
Ginmmstances  of  communities  of  every  different  size,  we  do  well  to  di- 
rect oar  attention.  To  this  work  has  our  State  Teachers'  Associadon 
been  devoting  a  large  share  of  its  energies. 

But  it  has  not  overlooked  the  wants  of  the  District  Schools,  and  the 
people  of  -the  more  sparsely  populated  portions  of  the  State.  It  has 
done  an  in  its  power  to  improve  the  Teachers  of  these  schools  in  Teach- 
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era'  Institates:  more  thiui  three  thouBand  were  instaucted  under  its 
auspices  during  last  year;  at  least  an  equal  number  will  be  reached 
this  year ;  and  nothing  but  the  want  of  the  means  has  prevented  the 
assembling  of  two  or  three  times  as  many.  There  has  been  a  call  for 
the  work,  and  men  capable  of  doing  *  it  could  have  been  employed,  if 
we  could  have  given  them  assurance  of  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  services.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  our  Agent  has  been, 
compelled  to  decline  so  many  invitations  to  aid  in  conducting  Institutes 
in  counties  where  they  are  greatly  needed,  and  where  a  good  attendance 
would  certainly  have  been  secured,  and  that  thus  many  Teachers,  anx- 
ious for  improvement,  eager  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  duties  for  which  they  feel  incompetent,  will  be  compelled  to 
enter  upon  the  labors  of  the  coming  wiuter  without  the  benefits  of  in- 
struction even' for  a  single  week. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  again  invite  the  attention  of  the  friends 
of  Education  to  the  appeal  of  the  Financial  Committee,  contained  in 
the  August  number.  Though  the  Chairman  has  been  prevented,  by 
circumstances  beyond  his  control,  from  accomplishing  what  was  then 
intended,  the  effort  is  not  to  be  abandoned,  the  work  contemplated  is 
yet  to  be  done.  If  the  Legislature  does  not  give  us  an  efficient  School 
System  during  the  coming  winter,  the  Teachers'  Association  will  not 
rekx  its  efforts  till  it  shall  have  secured  the  services  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  to  conduct  Institutes  in  every  county  where  they  can  be 
attended  with  success,  and  to  present  the  benefits  of  Union  and  Classi- 
fied Schools  in  every  town  and  neighborhood  where  they  can  properly 
be  introduced. 

Fellow  Teachers,  this  is  the  great  work  to  which  we  have  put  our 
hands.  Shall  we  look  back,  or  fidter  in  its  prosecution?  We  are  la- 
boring, not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  good  of  the  State,  of  mankind, 
now  and  henceforward.  But  while  we  labor  eamesUy  and  self-deny- 
ingly  for  the  good  of  others,  of  those  unborn  even,  it  is  true  that  we 
are  at  the  same  time  promoting  our  own  interests.  Many  who  have 
tried  both  for  years,  can  testify  that  it  is  far  easier  and  pleaaanter  to 
govern  and  instruct  pupils  in  good  Public  Schools  than  they  have  ever 
found  it  in  any  other  class  of  schools ;  ihat  the  position  of  the  Teacher 
under  a  good  Board  of  Education  is  far  more  pleasant,  more  indepen- 
dent, than  it  is  in  any  class  of  schools  sustained  by  tuition  fees.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  fact  that  those  competent  to  superintend  such 
schools  are  now  receiving  a  compensation  folly  equal  to  that  paid  to 
Pr^dents  and  Professors  in  Colleges,  and  ihat  subordinate  Teachers 
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i&  PaUio  Sdioob  are  paid  better  than  tbe  same  elass  have  heretitforo 
been  oompensated  in  Academies  and  private  schools,  is  sufficient  to 
ooavince  any,  that  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  all  oar 
jonth,  by  the  only  means  which  can  be  expected  to  accomplish  this 
noble  object,  will  not  be  altogether  nnreqnited. 


■  •#•  ■ 


PSOFBS0IOVAL. 


ttikxi  In  tt  ^nirag  €m)^L 

No.  V. 

Bbak  FiUEifD :  I  propose,  in  this  communication,  to  say  Something 
to  yon  upon  the  sabjeot  of  teaching  Beading,  though  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  veiy  clearly  haw  I  would  conduct 
the  exercises  of  a  class.  Indeed,  aU  written  descriptions  of  the  art  of 
teaching  must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect.  If  you  wish  to  learn  from 
others  how  to  teach,  or  their  methods  of  teaching,  you  should  visit  their 
schools  and  see  for  yourself  the  work  going  on.  The  best  I  can  do,  in 
these  brief  letters,  is  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  and  suggestions,  hoping 
that  here  and  there  you  may  find  something  that  will  be  useful  to  you 
as  a  teacher. 

The  common  method  of  teaching  a  child  to  read,  is  to  commence  with 
tbe  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  drill  upon  them  until  their  names  can  be 
spoken  at  sight,  and  then  proceed  to  words.  Many  teachers  know  of 
no  other  way,  and  think  the  names  of  the  letters  absolutely  indispen^- 
aUe  to  taking  the  first  step  beyond.  In  the  schools  of  Prussia,  how- 
ever, or  in  the  best  of  tiiem,  this  course  is  not  pursued.  They  reverse 
the  Older;  the  words  are  learned  first,  and  the  letters  afterwards.  To 
one  who  has  not  thought  upon  the  subject,  such  a  process  may  appear 
absurd ;  but  on  a  little  examination,  it  will  not  be  found  wholly  destir 
tate  of  i^osophy.  Take  the  word  cat,  for  example.  There  can  be 
no  possible  advantage  in  speaking  the  names  of  the  letters  of  this  word 
before  pronounomg  it,  smce  its  elementary  sounds  do  not  correspond  at 
all  with  the  alphabetic  sounds  which  we  give  to  the  letters.  The  letters 
e-a4  do  not  spell  eat  any  more  than  they  spell  dog.  When  spoken 
rapidly  they  spell  seaty,  and  not  cat.  Take  any  word  at  random,  and 
you  will  generally  find  that  the  names  of  the  letters  which  compose  it 
are  so  unlike  the  elementary  sounds  employed  in  speaking  it,  that  they 
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do  not^&cilitate  proaunoiatioii  in  tke  least.  The  motibfir,  in  teiuckiog 
muBOB.io.her  litde  one,  says  chair,  taik^  lamp,  &o.,  pomting  to  tlioM 
obj60fai ;  and  the  child  repeats  them  afiier  her.  It  is  not  deemed  neoe»> 
sary  to  mention  the  elements,  or  parts  of  the  thing  designated,  before 
pronoimcing  its  name.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  natural  way  of  learn- 
ing the  names  of  aU  objects  about  us,  and  why  should  not  words  be 
learned  in  the  same  way? 

But  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  argue  this  question.  I  merely  wished 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject,  Please  to  examine  it  for  yourself. 
I  will  only  add,  that  G^o.  B.  Emerson,  a  noted  teacher  of  Boston,  has 
written  in  defence  of  this  plan  of  teaching,  and  so  also  has  Horace 
Mann.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  it  has  been  practiced  to  any 
extent  in  this  country.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  fairly  testing 
it  myself,  though  I  have  observed  its  operation  in  a  primary  school 
taught  by  a  friend  of  mine ;  so  that  it  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
theory  with  me.  In  this  school  it  works  well,  and  the  reading  is  ezoel- 
lent.  I  have  known  others  to  attempt  it  and  fiiil,  chiefly,  I  presome, 
because  they  had  no.  intelligent  ideas  respecting  it ; — they  did  not  know 
how. 

Should  you  conclude  to  make  a  trial  of  this  mode  of  teaching  read- 
ing, I  would  suggest  a  course  to  pursue  something  like  the  following : 
Take  your  chalk  and  pint  upon  the  black-board,  in  as  neat  and  legible  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  names  of  a  few  objects  with  which  your  learners 
are  funiliar.  Suppose  you  should  select,  for  the  first  lesson,  i^o  follow- 
ing words :  John,  rat,  tre^  cat,  hay,  hat.  Call  your  chiss  out  before 
the  board,  and  proceed  to  teach  them  these  words  the  same  as  you  would 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  They  would  have  no  difficulty  in  learning 
these  six  words  in  a  day.  I  am  told,  by  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  teaching  after  this  plan,  that  children  will  learn  three  tomes  as  many 
words  in  a  given  time  as  they  will  letters.  I  think  I  can  see  a  reason 
for  this.  Words  awaken  ideas ;  letters  do  not,  for  they  have  no  mean- 
ing. The  teacher  of  words  can  enlist  the  interest  of  his  little  leatners 
by  dropfMng  a  word  or  two  occasionally  about  hat,  cat,  dog,  eto.,  while 
ABC,  you  perceive,  is  too  diy  a  subject  to  talk  about. 

Suppose  again,  that  on  the  second  day,  or  as  early  as  your  pupils  had 

learned  the  six  words  written  above,  you  should  add  six  others,  so  that 

they  should  stand  beneath  those  first  written,  in  this  order,  perhaps : 

John,  rat,  tree, 

cat,  boy,  hat, 

the,  on,  my, 

can,  see,  is. 
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Ab  0o<m  w  yoQ  have  taught  these  additioDal  woide  to  jour  elaaB,  ihej 
would  be  prepared  to  enter  at  onoe  upon  the  reading  of  sentenoes  form- 
ed hom  the  worde  now  mastered.  Theea  you  ehould  prooeed  to  oon- 
sbroct,  writing  them  upon  the  board  in  a  plam,  oareful  manner.  I 
ihofuld  prefer  the  black-board  to  books,  during  the  fizat  quarter,  even 
oovU  I  proonre  those  with  kssona  arranged  to  suit  me.  The  reason,  I 
have  no  room  to  mention. 

From  the  twelye  words  giyen  above,  joa  might  write  out  thirty  or 
forty  sentonoes  i  but  ten  or  twelve,  similar  to  the  following,  would  per* 
haps  be  sufficient : 

The  cat  is  on  the  tree. 

The  cat  can  see  the  rat 

Can  John  see  the  rat  ? 

John  can  see  the  rat 

The  rat  is  on  my  hat 

Can  the  rat  see  John  1 

Is  John  on  my  hat  ? 

See  John !  John  is  on  the  tree. 

The  boy  is  on  my  hat. 

Can  the  boy  see  John  ? 

See  1  the  cat  is  on  the  tree. 

Now,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen,  that  any  one  who  had  been  taught  to  call, 
at  sight,  the  words  out  of  which  these  sentences  have  been  oonstructod, 
would  be  able  to  pronounce  them  in  the  order  here  written ;  in  other 
words,  he  would  read  eveiy  sentence  without  a  word  of  prompting. 

At  first,  the  learner's  eye  would  require  to  be  guided  through  each 
sentence  bj  pointmg  to  the  words.  Beginners,  too,  would  be  likely  to 
emphasise  all  the  words  equally,  and  make  a  pause  after  each.  It  is 
natural  that  they  should.  The  eye,  untrained  as  yet,  takes  in  but  one 
word  at  a  time ;  this  is  pronounced  before  the  next  is  seen.  Let  an  ex- 
perienced reader  cover,  by  a  card,  the  words  of  a  sentence,  and  move 
it  fonrard  so  as  to  reveal  to  the  eye  only  one  word  at  a  time,  and  he 
would  read  veiy  much  in  the  same  manner.  Hence,  a  little  special 
education  of  the  eye  would  be  necessary,  before  sentences  like  the  above 
eoald  be  read  with  due  emphasia  and  inflection  of  the  voice.  To  this 
end,  select  from  your  reading  lesson  eombLnatians  such  as  the  tne,  the 
rat^  ike  cat,  an  the  tree,  en  the  hat;  d^w  your  pointer  under  them 
nqndlj,  and  endeavor  to  make  your  pupils  see  the  words  in  each  at  one 
glance  of  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  require  them  to  pronounce  the 
words  in  a  quick,  easy,  and  natural  manner.  Such  ezerotsea  are  of 
much  impoftanee,  and  should  be  frequent.  You  would  follow  up  this 
course  of  instmotion  with  other  lessons,  given  in  a  similar  manner  to 
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those  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  In  a  short  thne  your  litUe 
class  would  read  in  a  manner  so  graceful  and  natural,  that  one  not  in 
the  secret  would  suppose,  from  listening  to  them,  that  they  had  had  an- 
perior  training  for  many  monthB. 

Fifty  or  seventy-five  words  would  be  a  sufficient  vocabulary  to  write 
a  respectable  sized  primer.  It  is  said  that  there  are  certain  ei^ty 
words  in  our  language  which  occur  so  frequently  that  they  oonatitate 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  words  used  in  writing  an  ordi- 
nary book.  It  would  certainly  seem  to  be  worth  while  to  teadi  cfailr 
dren  to  call  these  at  sight,  if  no  more. 

I  should  advise  you  to  spend  several  weeks  upon  words  and  sentences, 
before  taking  any  particular  pains  to  teach  the  class  a  single  letter  or 
spell  a  word.  You  would  find,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks, 
that  they  had  become  acquainted  with  tiie  names  of  many  letters. 
Some  would  probably  know  all  of  them,  or  nearly  aU.  The  eyes  and 
ears  of  children  are  always  open,  and  they  learn  the  names  of  hundreds 
of  little  objects  about  them,  without  being  directly  told  by  any  one 
what  they  are ;  besides,  they  are  not  slow  to  iaquire  concerning  any 
subject  that  interests  them. 

When  you  get  ready  to  take  up  Orthography,  see  to  it  that  you  teadi 
*'  the  nature  and  power  of  letters,"  and  not  their  names  merely.  Here 
opens  a  wide  subject.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  a  whole  hour  upon 
it.     I  must  not  make  this  letter  any  longer — already  too  long. 

Clbvbland,  Sept.,  1852.  Thine  truly,  a.  f. 


(IDt[rnnnlBgt[. 

A  LABOB  part  of  the  time  and  labor  devoted  to  the  study  of  History 
is  generally  lost,  because  pupils  obtain  no  well-defined  ideas  of  the  chro- 
nolo^  of  the  events  recorded.  For  the  same  reason  these  pupils  will, 
in  subsequent  life,  read  histoTy  with  very  little  pleasure  or  profit,  and 
will  be  likely  to  prefer  other  and  less  profitable  reading.  To  remedy 
the  defect  above  named,'  we  know  of  no  plan  so  successful  as  to  have  a 
general  outline  of  Ohronology  thoroughly  committed  by  every  scholar, 
and  frequently  reviewed  during  the  whole  course  of  instruction. 

The  following,  compiled  from  various  sources,  has  been  used  by  the 
writer  for  several  years,  and  with  the  most  graiafjriag  resuhff* 
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Chronology  treats  of  the  eompntation  of  time  and  tiie  dates  of  im- 
poitant  events :  it  is  of  two  kinds — astronomical  and  higtorical.  As- 
tronomical ohranology  treats  of  the  computation  of  time;  historical 
ehronology,  of  the  dates  of  important  events.  Historical  chronology  is 
diTided  into  ancient,  medineval,  and  modem. 

Andent  chronology  extends  from  the  Creation,  B.  C.  4004,  to  the 
Fall  of  Bome,  A.  D.  476,  a  period  of  4480  years.  Mediaeval  chro- 
nology extends  from  A.  D.  476,  to  the  Diseorery  of  America  in  1492, 
a  period  of  1016  years.  Modem  chronology  extends  from  1492  to  the 
present  time,  a  period  of  861  years. 

An(9ent  chronology  is  divided  into  three  great  portions  by  the  Del- 
uge and  the  Advent  of  the  Savionr.     They  are  denominated : 

I.  AntedOuvian  ages,  extending  from  the  Creation  to  the  Delnge, 
A.  M.  1656,  a  period  of  1656  years. 

n.  Postdiluvian  ages,  extending  from  the  Delnge  to  the  coming  of 
Christ,  A.  M.  4004,  a  period  of  2348  years. 

TIT.  Post-advent  ages,  extending  from  the  Advent  to  the  Fall  of 
Borne,  A.  D.  476,  a  period  of  476  years. 

The  Antedilnvian  ages  are  not  subdivided  into  periods. 

The  Postdiluvian  ages  are  divisible  into  eight  periods : 

1.  From  the  Deluge,  B.  &  2348,  to  the  Call  of  Abraham,  B.  C. 
1921,  a  period  of  427  years. 

2.  From  1921  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  B.  C.  1491,  430 
years. 

3.  From  1491  to  the  Building  of  the  Temple,  B.  C.  1004,  488 
years. 

4.  From  1004  to  the  Founding  of  Bome,  B.  C.  752,  252  years. 

5.  Fran  752  to  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  B.  C.  490,  262  years. 

6.  From  490  to  the  Eeign  of  Alexander,  B.  C.  836,  154  years. 

7.  From  836  to  the  Conquest  of  Carthage  and  Greece,  B.  C.  146, 
190  years. 

8.  From  146  to  the  Birth  of  Christ,  a  period  of  146  years. 
The  Post-advent  ages  are  divided  into  two  periods : 

1.  From  the  Advent  to  the  Beign  of  Constantino,  A.  D.  806,  806 
years. 

2.  From  806  to  the  Fall  of  Bome,  A.  D.  476,  170  years. 
Mediieval  chronology  is  divided  into  five  periods : 

1.  From  A.  D.  476  to  the  He^,  or  Flight  of  Mahomet,  A.  D. 
622,  146  years. 

2.  From  622  to  the  Crowning  of  Charleittgne,  A.  D.  800, 178  years. 
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8.  Prom  800  to  the  Landing  of  William  the  Conqaoror,  1066,  266 

years. 

4.  From  1066  to  tbe  Ovortihrow  of  the  Saracens,  1258,  192  years. 

5.  Prom  1268  to  the  Discovery  of  America,  1492,  234  yean. 
Modem  chronology  is  divided  into  five  periods : 

1.  From  1492  to  the  Abdication  of  Charies  V.,  A.  D.  1556,  64 

years. 

2.  Prom  1556  to  the  Kestoration  of  Charles  II.,  1660,  104  yeare. 
8.  Prom  1660  to  the  Deolaradon  of  Independence,  1776, 116  years. 

4.  Prom  1776  to  the  Fall  of  Bonaparte,  1815,  89  years. 

5.  Prom  the  Pall  of  Bonaparte,  1816,  to  the  present  time. 

A.  n.  L. 


i»  » 


LITEILAXT. 


No.  n. 

HAZUTT  AND  HIS  WORKS. 

This  is  one  of  those  choice  spirits  of  the  English  literatore  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  whom  Coleridge,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Lamb, 
and  Leigh  Hunt,  are  associated,  forming  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  contem- 
porary genius.  These  were  all  first  associated  as  youthful  friends,  and 
for  a  time  worked  together  with  sympathetic  and  emulating  ardor ;  but 
circumstances  soon  changed  their  mingled  currents  into  many. 

Hazlitt  commenced  with  passionate  ardor  the  life  of  an  artist.  But 
he  could  realize  so  little  of  his  aspirations  and  ideal  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, that  he  gave  up  the  practical  part,  but  always  ehenshed  that  stu- 
dious and  discriminating  taste  that  placed  him  among  the  first  of  con- 
noisseurs and  eritics.  He  then  took  up  the  pen  of  an  author,  and 
found  the  same  difficulty  here ;  but  he  thought  it  not  as  insuperable. 
Whatever  difficulties  he  may  have  had  at  first, — and  he  tells  us  they 
were  great, — ^he  certainly  acquired  a  mastery,  a  force,  and  a  precision 
of  style,  not  often  to  be  met  with.  There  is  a  fi'eshness,  a  directness, 
an  earnestness  about  his  writing,  that  canies  away  your  sympathy  even 
when  it  fails  to  convince  your  mind. 

He  was  in  many  respects  a  deeply  disappointed  man.  Wb  first  eSart 
to  realize  what  lay  widiin  Mm  was  a  failure ;  and  in  his  subsequent 
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oureor  he  bad  to  OTeroome  a  strong  and  Bjstematio  oppositibn,  of  which 
lie  felt  the  bitterness  as  well  as  the  stimnlns.  We  rarely  meet  with  one 
who  looks  with  soch  fond  regret  upon  the  days  of  bis  boyhood'  and 
yimth,  when,  as  be  says,  an  '*  invisible  gloiy  ever  attended  him."  This 
qiirit  of  disappomtment  gives,  now  and  then,  a  canstic  bitterness  to  his 
(ffitieism,  of  which  the  Inekless  victim  is  not  at  all  deserving.  Bat,  in 
genend,  his  (sritieism  is  of  the  most  masterly  and  discriminating  kind. 
Sach  writeta  as  he  and  Maeanlay  and  Garlyle  have  changed  the' style 
of  criticism,  &om  being  an  indiscriminate  abnse  or  fulsome  praise,  into 
a  noble  and. independent  art,  in  which  the  writer,  with  free  scope  to 
original  thought  and  deep  research,  exhibits  the  subject  as  well  as  the 
book,  and  mi^es  the  first  rather  than  the  latter  the  text  of  his  remark. 
His  mind  f^t  early  the  enthosiastic  impulse  of  the  French  Eevdiu- 
tion,  and  remaining  everirae  to  that  impulse,  he  was  the  most  uncom- 
promiang  hater  of  all  the  old  abuses  that  hung  around  the  fabric  of 
Englisfa  liberty.  He  lived  to  see  many  of  those  ideas  which  he  at  first 
defended,  under  contempt  and' bitter  oppo»tion,  become  at  last  popular 
and  predominant;  and  those  Review^,  that  tried  to  iash  him  down,  be- 
come at  last  the  most  powerful  vehicles  of  his  own  ideas.  It  would  be 
an  unsatisfeetory  task  to  notice,  wi^  a  few  passing  remarks,  his  numer- 
ous works,  and  I  can  not'now  notice  them  all.  I  shall  therefore  select 
two  or  three,  and  let  them  serve  as  specimens  of  the  rich  entertainmeiit 
which  those  who  can  get  access  to  the  whde  will  find. 

Hazlitt'b  £BSATS>-r-The  vigorous  and  thoughtful  mind  of  Haalitt  has 
here  oandensed  itself,  to  throw  its  light  upon  some  oi  the  most  difficult 
Bubjeots  in  morals,  politics,  and  social  improvement.  There  is  no  aflfeo- 
tatkm  of  pointed  antitheas  and  graeefol  periods,  but^  in  a  strong  and 
chastened  style,  he  strikes  out  thoughts  that  need  no  meretridoos  orna- 
ments to  set  them  off. 

He  aboonds  in  that  sententious  and  condensed  st^le,  which  best 
serres  to  convey  weighty  thooght.  A  few  esctraots  will  serve  to  iUuA* 
tate  the  man  and  his  style  of  thinking: 

*'  Nother  a  single  bad  action,  nor  a  single  bad  habit,  onght  to  con- 
fanm  a  man,  for  he  may  himself  hate  the  one,  and  be  tiying  to  get  rid 
af  Ae  other  aU  his  life." 

"  I  would  reject  the  thought,  that  if  Beligion  is  not  true,  there  is  no 
dSflTerence  between  mankind  and  the  brutes.  The  very  power  of  con- 
oehring  the  ideas  of  religion,  makes  a  great  and  a  happy  dififeienoe." 

*'  A  man  should  stand  in  awe  of  his^rejadiceB.  Prejudice  is  an 
19i 
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apmiiKi  or  feeling,  not  for  which  ftheitt  is  no  reeaoii,  but  ^r  whiek  we 
can  render  none.  The  feeling  or  oonviction  of  troth  is  <aie,  the  power 
of  Tindicating  it  another.  Most  of  our  opinione  are  a  mixture  of  reaaon 
and  prejudice." 

"  Men  epon  acquire  talwits  for  offices  of  tnut  and  importanoe ;  th» 
difficulty  10  to  nae  to  a  high  station,  not  to  fill  it." 

«  The  meaaure  of  a  man's  virtue  is  what)  he  would  do,  if  he  had 
neither  the  laws,  nor  public  opinion,  nor  CTcn  his  own  prejudices  to 
restrain  him." 

''There  is  s<Hne  virtue  in  almost  every  vice  except  hypoensy,  and 
even  that  is  a  complimeut  to  virtue." 

'*  It  is  by  the  U9e  of  reason^  in  metaphysical  researches,  that  men 
become  excellently  wise,  or  excellently  foolish." 

Hazlitt's  Obiticismb  on  Akt. — A  pure  and  elevated  taste,  a  noble 
enthusiasm,  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  are  here  set  off  mik  the  finest 
graces  of  style.  Next  to  seeing  thoi^  noble  products  of  art  themselves, 
it  is  tiie  greatest  gratification  to  hear  sueh  lively  and  masterly  descrip- 
tioiui  of  ihem.  They  stand  before  us  in  the  freshness  of  their  immortal 
yout)i ;  we  are  captivated  with  their  ideal  .beauties;  and,  <»iried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer,  we  abandon  our8elve3  to  the  most  de- 
lightful impressioBS,  as  if  pf  their  re^  presence.  As  he  stands  amidst 
those  noble  products  of  the  painter's  genius,  thus  does  he  apostrophise 
his  favorile  theme :  "0,  art,  lovely  art !  Balm  of  hurt  minds,  time's 
tieeraier^  the  unsullied  mirror  of  the  mind  of  man  I  Thee  we  invoke 
and  not  in  vain,  for  here  we  find  thee  retired  in  the  plenitude  of  thy 
power.  The  walls  are  daric  with  beauty,  they  frown  severest  graoe. 
We  are  abstracted  to  another  sphere,  we  breathe  Empyrean  air.  Here 
is  the  mind's  true  home.  The  contemplation  of  truth  and  beauty  is 
the  proper  object  for  which  we  were  created."  He  visits  all  thoae 
splendid  collections  of  the  Italian,  the  Flemish  and  the  Spanish  schools, 
of  which  conquest  and  wealth  have  given  England  «uch  a  rich  poases- 
sion,  and  brings  before  our  ''mind's  eye"  the  "rarest  jewels  in  the 
crown  of  art,"  with  all  the  vividness  of  poetic  feeling  and  the  truthful- 
ness of  high  esthedc  taste.  Take  this  description  of  the  "  Diima  and 
Acteon,"  by  Titian:  "There  is  a  charm  in  this  picture  which  no 
words  can  convey.  The  effect  is  like  a  divine  piece  of  musio,  or  rises 
on  the  senses  like  an  exhalation  of  rich  distilled  perfumes.  In  the 
figures,  in  the  landsc^,  in  the  water,  in  the  sky,  there  are  tones  and 
oaloca  aeattered  with  a  profij^  but  unerring  hand,  daisling  with  dieir 
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, —  ^ 

f&rcB,  bvt-  blended  Cogedier  in  a  'woof  Hke  that  of  Iri»***ti&t8  «f  fledi 
SDolor,  as  if  joa  saw  thid  blood  oireSng  beneath  the  pearij  akin,  okadfl 
eHporpled  with  siina,  hilla  ateeped  in  asoie  flUee,  trees  turning  to  a 
meUew  brown,  water  tranalncent  that  yon  see  the  shadows  and  the  feet 
of  tfaa  naked  nymphs  therem.  There  stands  the  indignant,  qneen^like 
ignreof  IHana.  Aeteon  stands  a  bold,  roogh  hnnter  in  the  early  ages, 
who  18  now  straek  with  sorprise,  and  abashed  with  beanfy.  A  mis- 
diievoas  looking  girl  is  dragging  the  enlprit  forward.  The  landseape 
canopies  the  scene  with  a  sort  of  prond,  disdainfal  consciousness.  The 
tieee  nod  to  it,. and  tilie  hills  at  a  distance  roll  in  a  sea  of  eolor.'^ 

Having  gcme  through  a  most  splendid  array  qf  these  prodaetloitg  of 
the  best-  masters  to  be  found  in  the  world,  in  whieh  he  makes  us  ao- 
quainted  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  and  excellencies  that  belong 
to  each,  there  follows  an  essay  on  the  fine  arts  in  general,  embracing 
sculpture  and  painting.  Here  the  severe  and  chastened  taste  and  pro- 
fmnd  observation  of  the  author,  appear  no  less  conspicuous  than  bis 
enthusiasm  and  descriptiYe  power  before*  He  enters  into  a  most  pro- 
found analysis  of  what  constitutes  the  true  principles  of  art-<^discus8es 
esthetical  laws,  and  l^ys  down  with  precision,  and  great  reach  of  thought, 
the  just  criterion  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  -in  art*  In  a  few  terse 
but  luminous  remarks  on  eaoh,  he  gives  us  the  best  description  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  schools  of  painting  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  same  compass :  Michael  Angelo,  Eaphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Correggio,  Guido,  Titian,  Bubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  N.  Poussin, 
Claude  Lonrain,  Murillo,  Salvator  Rosa,  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  many 
others,  distinguished  in  art; — "  a  gorgeous  train  "  pass  in  review,  and 
each  receives  his  meed  of  praise,  while  the  reader  feels  he  never  will 
forget  their  fiices. 

On  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  one  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  this — that  the  arts  are  of  humble  growth  and  station.  They  are 
the  product  of  labor  and  self-denial.  They  have  their  seat  in  th$  heart 
of  man  and  in  his  imagination ;  they  have  their  triumphs  there.  In- 
deed, patronage  and  works  deserving  patronage  rarely  exist  together ; 
for  it  is  only  when  the  arts  have  attracted  public  esteem,  and  reflect 
credit  on  the  patron,  that  they  receive  his  flatt^ing  support.  They 
seem  also  to  have  their  youth,  their  manhood  and  old  age,  and  to  be 
removed  from  the  law  of  progressive  improvement,  that  governs  the 
mechanical  arts. 

» 

Perhaps,  says  the  author,  the  only  public  patronage  which  was  ever 
really  useful  to  die  arts,  or  really  worthy  of  them,  .ifaa  that  which  they 
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received  in  Oreeoe,  and  afterwardfl  in  Italy,  from  the  religions  instita- 
tiona  of  the  oonntry ;  when  the  artist  &lt  himself,  as  it  were,  a  sorrant 
at  thjo  sacred  altar,  and  his  hand  gave  visible  form  to  gods  or  hooes, 
to  angels  and  apostles,  and  when  the  enthusiasm  of  genius  was  exalted 
by  mingling  with  the  flame  of  devotion.  Eveiy  other  mode  of  patroiir 
age  bot  that  wUch  arises  from  the  manners  and  institations  of  a  people, 
or  from  the  real,  unaffected  tastes  of  individnals,  most,  I  oraicdve,  be 
illegitimate,  corrupted  in  its  souroe,  apd  -^ther  ineflbotnal  or  injurious 
to  its  object. 

We  commend  this  author  and  his  works  to  these  who,  amidst  the  sea 
of  imitation  that  flows  around  them,  would  taste  of  the  clear  spring  of 
a  fresh,  independent,  and  original  writer.  J.  c.  z. 


apnlngn  for  Mi\n. 

The  story  of  Gtdileo's  recantation  of  his  belief  in  the  motion  of  thd 
earth,  is  often  told  to  children  and  youth,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken 
only  feelings  of  surprise  at  his  unlruthfiilness,  and  perhaps  of  pity  for 
his  weakness,  rather  than  any  proper  appreciation  of  his  circumstances, 
or  sympathy  for  the  feelings  which  might  have  prompted  him  to  wish  to 
prolong  his  life  till  he  could  demonstrate  the  truth  which  he  so  firmly 
believed. 

The  following,  attributed  to  Coleridge,  (though  we  have  never  found 
it  in  any  published  collection  of  his  works,)  is  the  finest  apology  for  the 
noble  **  martyr  to  science  "  which  we  have  seen;  it  is  well  worthy  of 
being  committed  to  memory : 

"  Ye  who,  secure  'midst  trophies  not  your  own, 
Judge  him  who  won  them,  when  he  stood  alone, 
And  prondly  talk  of  *  QqUUo'b  faU:^ 
Oh,  first  the  age,  and  then  the  man,  oomparo, 
That  age  how  dark,  congenial  minds  how  rare : 
Ko  host  of  friends,  with  kindred  zeal  did  barn, 
No  throbbing  hearts  awaited  his  retnm. 
Prostrate  alike,  when  prince  and  peasant  fbll, 
He  only,  disenchanted  fh>m  the  spell, 
like  the  weak  worm  that  gilds  the  starless  night, 
Moyed[in  the  scantj  circlet  of  his  light. 
And  T^as  it  strange  that  he  withdrew  the  ray 
That  did  bat  gnide  the  night-birds  to  their  prey  ? 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


(09901(9  nit  tilt  (0tigii9^  X^ssgnagt. 

No.  I. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
The  origin  of  the  Englidh  language  is  involyed  in  scaroely  less  obscu- 
Aj  4han  the  origin  of  langaage  in  the  abstract.  We  do  indeed  know 
tiie  time  and  the  place  in  which  it  first  mokes  its  appearance  in  history; 
hat  of  the  inflnenoes  which  developed  it — how  it  graduallj  supplanted 
the  Anglo-Saxon — how  it  maintained  its  gronnd  against  the  language 
of  the  Tietorious  and  haughty  Normans — and  why  a  third  langoi^,  so 

r 

different  alike  from  that  of  the  victors  and  of  the  vanquished^  was  so 

npidly  developed^  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  say.     Change,  however, 

appears  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  langaage  in  general,  as 

well  as  of  the  particular  language  of  which  the  poet  speaks,  when  he 

Bays : 

"As  forestfl  in  the  year's  decline,  their  leaves 
StiU  change— -and  as  the  old  leaves  fall — thns,  too, 
The  ancient  race  of  words  doth  pass  away, 
And  those  jnst  formed,  like  blooming  youths,  are  strong 
And  beantiftil.'** 

There  \s,  perhaps,  no  spot  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  not  bven 
excepting  the  stagnation  of  China,  that  now  has  the  sune  language  that 
was  spoken  there  one  thousand  years  ago. 

Especially  remarkable  for  these  changes,  has  been  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  where  our  language  has  originated.  In  the  time  of  Julius 
Csesar,  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  (B.  C.  55)  before  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era,,  its  inhabitants  generally  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Keltic  races.  Those,  at  least,  with  whom  he  came  into  actual 
contact,  were  of  this  stock,  although  he  is  careful  to  distinguish*  these 
(on  the  south-eastern  coast  and  south  of  the  Thames)  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  interior,  with  whom  he  had  no  intercourse.  ' '  The  seacoast, ' ' 
says  this  illustrious  writer,  (Bell.  Gal.  v.  12,)  "is  iuhalbited  by  ihoae 
Belgae  who  crossed  over  [from  the  adjaceftt  parts  of  Gaul]  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  plunder  by  making  war ;  these  generally  retain  the  names 


*nfc  iStfnm  MUs  pronof  mvCMttar  ta  aanos. 
Prim*  cadont ;  ite  Terborum  Ttfciu  faitorlt  «ctM, 
B(  jurenum  rita  floNnt  modo  oat*  vlrentqiM.  [Sonee  Ep.  ad  Pis.  00. 
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of  the  tribes  from  vhicli  ihej  are  descended,  and  lumng  oontmued 
there  to  wage  war,  have  also  applied  themselyes  to  the  eokiTation  of 
the  oonntry  of  which  they  have  taken  possession."  This  implies  that 
the  conntry  was  already  settled  before  the  Belgae  emigrated  to  it  If 
so,  it  was  in  all  probability  another  branch  of  the  same  KeMc  stock  to 
which  the  Belgae  belonged,  by  whom  this  earlier  colonization  was  eliect- 
ed.  At  all  eyents,  we  neither  ind  in  histoiy  nor  in  the  pres^it  races 
now  inhabiting  Great  Britain,  any  tnooA  of  tribes  of  a  diflbrent  race, 
as  existing  in  the  island  anterior  to  this  period.  Pritohard  (in  his  Be- 
searohes,  voL  m.,  pp.  7(^139,)  has  very  clearly  shown  that  the  Ian- 
goages  of  the  Belgae  and  Kelts  belong  to  the  same  class.  He  has 
also  shown,  in  the  same  place,  that  the  same  language  was  spoken  from 
the  month  of  the  Tay  to  that  of  ihe  Thames,  and  from  the  western  riiore 
of  Wales  to  the  eastern  shore  of  England.  The  conclusion,  Uierefore, 
is  ineTitable— either  that  Britain  was  originally  settled  by  Keltic  tribes, 
or  that  by  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  they  had  oy«Tun  and  im- 
pressed their  language  upon  all  parts  of  the  island.  At  all  eyenis, 
when  Great  Britain  first  emerges  into  the  light  of  history,  we  fincl  its 
inhabitants,  so  far  as  they  are  made  known  to  us,  speaking  a  Keltic 
dialect  or  dialects. 

This  dialect,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  mainly  that  of  the  Belgae. 
These  tribes  were  nearest  to  Great  Britain,  extending  both  north  and 
Bouth  of  the  Straits  of  Doyer.  They  also  had  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Osesar ;  and  being,  as  he  tells  us,  the  most  war- 
like of  the  Keltic  nations,  would  naturally,  eyen  if  others  had  preceded 
them  in  colonization,  gradually  extend  their  sway  oyer  tho  whole  island. 
Perhaps  we  may  in  this  way  also  account  for  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  (Agric.  Xl.y)  ''that  the  red  hair  and  large  frames  of  the  Cale- 
donians (of  the  north)  indicate  their  origin* to  be  German."  We  leam 
from  other  sources  (Csesar,  Tacitus,  and  Strabo)  that  Gfemum  txibes 
wer0»  intermingled  with  the  Belgae.  These  being  in  the  ncnrth  of  the 
Belgic  territory  may,  possibly,  haye  directed  their  settlements  or  incur- 
sions to  the  more  northern  parts  of  Britain.  This  ancient  dialect  is  also 
clearly  identified  with  the  modem  Aimorican,  Welsh,  and  Cornish,  all 
of  which  languages  are  yeiy  closely  related ;  its  connection  with  the 
Erse  or  Gaelic  (the  languages  of  the  Irish  and  of  the  Scotch  Highland- 
ers) is  not  so  close,  although  these  are  more  distantly  related  members 
of  the  same  widespread  family.  The  peculiar  beginnings  and  termina- 
tions of  Belgic  and  other  Keltic  names  of  towns,  and  other  proper 
names,  by  which  we  can  so  clearly  trace  a  common  language  in  Great 
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Brita^»  Gmul  and  Kekio^Spftin,  (Cdtlberia,)  may genetnlly  beezplaift* 
ed  from  the  Webh  mueh  better  than  from  the  GileliA.  Thosy  Durover; 
iMOift,  Durobrivaet  DuroKvumy  towns  among  th^  andent  inhabitants  of 
Kent,  all  contain  the  loet  dur,  whioh  is  fooad  in  Welah,  Cornish,  and 
An«iorie»  vith  the  aignifioation  of  tfofor— ^e  oompound,  doubtlese, 
indieating  a  town  eitaated  on  a  river,  or  by  the  sea.  JDubrxs,  the  mod- 
em Dover  is  poasibly  from  the  same  root. .  So  the  terminations  dunum 
or  dinumf  as- in  Londunum,  QcJJandinum,  Maridunum,  etc,  is  explain- 
ed by  the  old  British  word  JDun^  a  hill>fortresa.  Pritohard  has  oollected 
mwenl  hundred  words  that  are  thus  clearly  referable  to  Welsh  or  Cym- 
ne  roots. 

If,  as  TacItoB  supposes,  the  Iberians  of  Spain  also  crossed  over  to  the 
soothem  coast  of  Britain,  and  left  their  impress  upon  its  population,  we 
find  no  traces  of  this  in  their  language.  But  as  Spain  was  alsp  inhab- 
ited  at  an  early  period  by  Keltic  races,  it  may  be  some  of  these  to  whom 
he  refers — in  which  event  the  homogeneousnesa  ci  the  language  would 
still  remain  undisturbed.  But  the  *'  dark  complexion  and  curly  hair '' 
of  which  Tacitus  speaks**  might  just  as  well  be  r^erred  to  a  Ph^cian 
or  Garthagenian  origin,  as  to  a  Spanish,  Tacitus'  supposition  being 
based  only  apon  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  proximity  of  Spain  to  Britain. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  the  Phenicians  and  Carthagenians  visited 
and  traded  with  Britain  9t  a  veiy  early  period.  Their  procedure  in 
other  countries  ^oold  also  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  established  colonies 
there.  But  of  this  we  have  no  positive  evidence :  we  certainly  see  no 
traces  of  theu:  influence  upon  the  language  of  the  island. 

Thai  the  Bomana  introduced  their  language,  as  well  as  their  govem- 
oMot,  laws  and  religion,  into  Great  Britain,  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  no 
great  doabt.  Having  had  dmost  undisputed  poeseanon  of  the  greater 
part  of  ihe  island  for  nearly  four  centuries,  no  reason  ean  be  given  why 
they  shovld  not  introduce  their  language  here  as  weU  as  among  the 
kindred  Keltic  nations  in  France  and  Spain.  That  thev  took  eup^cial 
pauia  to  do  so,  and  that  the  Britains  were  very  apt  scholars  as  early  as 
Ihe  beginning  of  the  first  century 'of  the  Eoman  dominion  among  them, 
wie  are  veiy  especially  informed  by  Tacitus.  Speaking  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  father-in-law*  Agrioola,  this  great  historian  says :  ''  The 
folbwing  winter  (in  the  second  year  of  his  administration)  was  spent  in 
^  exeotttioQ  of  plans  the  most  salutary;  for,  in  order  that  the  people, 
who  were  leading  a  wandering  and  savage  life,  which  rendered  them 


*  Acriook  D.,  p.  efkniTjin'M  Xd. 
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.  prompt  to  engage  in  war,  might  become  fbnA  of  'peaoe  and  quiet,  he 
exhorted  them  piiyftt^y,  and  aided  them  pabUely,  to  boild  temples, 
markets  and  houses,  for  whieh  he  praised  those  who  were  active,  and 
ptmished  those  who  were  idle ;  here  emulation  soon  supplied  tiie  place 
of  compnlsion.  Now,  too,  he  also  instmcted  the  sons  of  their  diie& 
in  the  liberal  arts,  preferring  the  talent  of  the  Britains  to  th^  severer 
application  of  the  &auls,  so  that  theff  who  a  short  tivte  before  refuted 
to  learn  the  lan^aage  of  Rome^  now  aimed  at  eloquence  in  it.  Then 
onr  dress  came  into  fashion,  and  many  assumed  the  toga ;  and  so,  grad- 
ually, the  stimulants  of  vice  were  adopted — ^porticoes,  baths,  and  sump- 
t\L0us  entertainments ;  and  this  they  ignorantly  called  rejinemeni,  aitho' 
it  was  the  badge  of  servitude."*  Thus  were  Roman  laws,  Roman  cus. 
toms,  and  Roman  ideas  introduced,  and  for  over  three  centuries  firmly 
established  from  Edinburg  to  Liuid's  End.  It  is,  therefore,  incredible 
that  the  Roman  language  shoxdd  not  have  been  introduced  to  a  corres- 
ponding extent.  True,  we  have  no  remains  of  British-Romui  literature, 
but  British-Rotnan  lawyers  of  this  period  are  celebrated ;  Roman  mis- 
sionaries are  supposed  to  have  introduced  Christianity  in  the  second 
century,  and  the  famous  Pelagius  in  the  fifth,  the  venerable  Beda  in 
the  seventh,  and  the  still  more  illustrious  Alcuin  m  the  eighth  oentniy, 
together  with  various  other  Christian  writers,,  used  the  Latin  as  their 
native  language,  or,  at  least,  as  their  favorite  medium  for  preaching,  for 
writing  hymns,  and  communicating  instruction.  Down  to  the  age'  of 
ihe  great  Alfred,  in-  fiict,  to  read,  and  to  read  Latin,  appear  to  have 
been  synonymous  terms  in  Great  Britain^ 

But  with  the  age  of  Alfred  we  notice  a  third  language  taking  root  in 
the  British  soil,  and  continuing  to  grow  and  ^read  until  its  two  prede- 
cessors, the  Keltic  (British  or  Welsh)  and  the  Roman,  droop,  and 
almost  die  beneath  its  shade.  The  military  government  of  the  B(miana, 
employing  mercenary  troops,  had  left  the  great  body  of  the  British  peo- 
ple lyiietly  to  ^pursue  the  arts  of  peace.  Thus  the  country  grew  ricfi 
as  well  as  civilized.  The  remains  of  Roman  civilization  are  stiil  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  part  of  Qreat  Britain  south  of  the  wall  of.  Anto- 
nintis.  This  wealth,  well  cultivated  fields,  and  all  the  appliances  of  civil- 
ization^ had,  even  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops,  (A.  D. 
420,)  tempted  the  poor  and  starving,  but  warlike  tribes  of  the  north, 
c(Hnmonly  called  Piets  and  Scots,  to  make  frequent  incursions  upon  Ro> 
man  Britain.     This  temptation  would,  of  course,  be  strengthened  by 

*  UU  sop.  21. 
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the  wifthdiawal  of  tlie  militsty  fbroe  by  wbioh  tbej  had,  hitherto,  been 
oppoeed.  To  meet  this  ^emy,  Yortigern,  the  chief  into  whose  hands 
the  goyenunent  of  Britain  fell,  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Eomans, 
(A.  D.  449,)  undertook  to  employ  as  auxiliaries,  or  mercenary  troops, 
the  wild  piratio  tribes  who  had,  at  a  oomparatiyely  recent  period,  come, 
imder  the  guidance  of  Odin,  from  the  interior  of  northern  Asia,  and 
after  having  occupied  Sweden  and  Norway,  crossed  to  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  occupied  its  coasts  and  islands  from  tho  Vistula 
to  the  Gattegat,,and  thence  down  the  Glerman  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Bhine.  But  the  auxiliaries,  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  soon  felt 
themselves  to  be  stronger  than  those  whom  they  came  to  assist,  and 
began  to  establish  their  own,  commonly  called  the  Saxon,  power.  This, 
however,  was  a  gradual  work,  for,  destitute  of  self-reliance  and  military 
power,  as  they  were,  the  Romanized  Britains  did  not  at  once  submit  to 
their  barbarous  and  perfidious  foes.  The  Germanic  tribes  who  took 
part  in  this  conquest,  were  chiefly  three — the  Jutes,  who  came  about 
A.  D.  449,  &om  Jutland,  in  Denmark,  and  took  possession  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  a  part  of  Kent;  the  Saxons,  who  came  nearly  a  century 
later,  (A.  D.  491,)  from  the  south  of  Denmark;  and  the  Angles,  in 
A.  D.  527,  from  Anglen,  in  Sleswiok,  also  in  the  south  of  Denmark, 
seizing  upon  the  northern  part  of  England,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Scotland,  as  their  Saxon  cousins  had  already  done  upon  the  south-wes^ 
em  parts  of  the  island.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  a  number  of  oth- 
er Germanic  tribes  besides  these  tiire%,  took  part  in  this  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Britam,  as  we  find  them  divided  into  seven  or  eight  inde- 
pendent States,  commonly  called  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  which  it  required 
aearly  four  centuries  to  consolidate  into  the  realm  of  England.  But 
the  Angli,  or  Angles,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  important  tribe,  and 
so  finally  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country,  and  finally  to  our  lan- 
guage, which,  altogether  different  from  that  of  both  the  Angli  and  the 
Saxons,  is  now  so  frequently,  alike  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
eaUed  the  ^^  Anglo-Saxon J^  This  combination  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  AngU  spoke  one  language  and  the  Saxons  another,  and  that 
the  language  which  we  speak  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two.  But 
this  is  fax  from  being  the  case,  as  these  two  tribes,  at  the  most,  spoke 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  and  certainly  understood  each  other,  and 
came  from  the  same  region  of  Germany,  or  of  Denmark.  Or,  if  it  be 
intended  by  this  term  to  convey  the  idea  that  our  language  is  that  diar 
lect  of  the  Saxon  spoken  by  the  Angli,  this  is  equally  a  mistake,  as  we 
have  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  Anglian  from  other  Saxon  dialects. 
20 
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Nor  hfiM  tUa  tem  any  better  reaaoiiB  to  FeeommeBd  it»  if  it  k  mtoided 
to  deei|pu^  a  dialect  of  the  Saz(Mi  now  spoken  in  Sngland,  foor  the 
SazcMi  IB  only  a  dialect  of  die  Gl^man,  as  spoken  in  Saxony,  with  whidi 
we  have  no  eq»ecial  connection.  We  need  soaicely  ofaaeiTe  &at  it  is  a 
still  greater  error  if  it  la  intended  thus  to  imply  thai  onr  language  is  a 
eombinati(tt  of  thai  tpckea  by  the  ancient  (Keltic)  inhabitantB  of  Great 
Britain,  and  their  Saxon  conqnerora  of  the  fifth  and  following  oentariea. 
In  a  word,  the  Ibioi  Anglo-Saxon,  as  affiled  to  onr  language  aa  well  as 
to  onr  ethnological  relations,  is  nndoubtedly  a  mianomfr. 

But  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  may  be  very  properly  uaed  to  denote  the 
language  spoken  by  the  tribes  who  established  their  dominion  in  Brit- 
ain from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  to  tiie  ekme  of  liie  elevenih  century,  (A. 
D.  1066,)  of  whom  the  Angli  and  the  Saxons  were  the  principal.  Of 
this  language  we  have  copious  remains,  and  it  ia  undoubted^  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  English  which  we  now  speak.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Glermanio  division  of  the  Gothic  class  of  languages,  it  ooeu- 
fnes  a  kind  of  intermediate  position  between  the  Germanic  and  Scandi- 
navian families  of  languages,  although  more  closely  related  to  the  former. 
Dr.  Latham  and  others,  have  recently  classed  it  with  the  Low  G«nnan 
dialects,  but  its  affinities  are  scarcely  less  strong  for  the  High  than  for 
the  Low  Gennan.  Taking,  for  instance,  even  the  list  prepared  by  Baak* 
to  show  the  relation  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Frisian,  and 
adding  the  G«nnan,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  is  but  slight,  and 
that  the  (German  ia  often  the  nearer  fom. 

Jn.  foot,  the  various  German  and  Dutch  dialects,  the  Anglo^axon, 
Icelandio,  Swedish  and  Danish,  are  all  manifoatiy  derived  frvnn  a  com- 
mon stock,  and  bear,  in  many  respects,  a  closer  resemblance  to  eadi 
other  tiian  the  English  does  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  with  which  it  is  now 
BO  generally  identified,  none  of  these  languages  having  admitted  into 
them  the  fordgn  elements  that  have  united  mth  the  Anglo43axon  t6 
fonn  the  English. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  may  be  suj^KMcd  to  have  attained  its  perfoction 
as  a  cultivated  language,  and  to  have  been  moat  widely  diffused  over 
England  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Alfred,  towards  tiie  dose  of  tiie 
ninth  century.  It  was,  however,  fiir  from  being  the  language  tmivn^ 
ittlly  spoken  in  Great  Britain  at  that  time.  The  Welsh,  the  descendants 
of  the  andent  Kelts,  had  then,  as  now,  posseasion  of  Wales,  and  the 
Scots,  another  Keltic  race,  held  tiie  jpreater  part  of  Scotland.     Poaeibly, 

•  As  QOntidiMd  in  UfthHn'i "  Si«iirii  UogoaffB,"  p.  89. 
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abo,  m»  mall  part  of  the  popolatioii  of  Saionued  IBnglaiwi,  attfie  MUid 
time,  BfokB  a  langoage  still  bearing  ibe  imprav  of  that  spokea  in  liia 
idand  at  die  fdo06  of  the  Boman  dominion,  five  hnadied  jean  before. 
Be  ddi  aa-ift  may,  ft  ia  oertain  ibat  at  tbia  lime  was  introdiieed  a  lan- 
guid thai  has  exerted  a  meet  important  inflaenee  in  the  ftimatian  of 
tlie  Eogliah  langoage  as  we  now  speak  it;  we  refer,  of  ooone,  to  the 
DamdL  As  earlj,  abeady,  aa  &e  oloBa  of  the  eighth  i^Mnny,  (A.  D» 
787,  aDeordmg  to  die  Saxon  ohrcmiole,)  the  Panes,  or  Northmen,  eom- 
mineed  to  make  their  inrolds  upon  Ei^land,  and  in  the  oonrse  of  a 
entniy  had  establiahed  themselTes  permanently  at  yariona  points* 
KiBt  getting  a  feothold  in  the  north,  they  grodnaUy  OFeRan»  and  finally 
took  possession  of  all  Saxon  Biq^d,  Canatebeoaaing,  in  A.  D.1016, 
Ihe  acknowledged  king  of  the  eonntiy.  This  at  onoe  prepand  the 
way  far  another  xerdlation  in  the  language  of  Qreat  Britun. 

The  Danes  were  not  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  ezeliuiTely,  but 
lifter  of  Norway,  adyentorers  from  all  parts  of  Soandinaria  being 
Bungled  with  them ;  so  that  the  langoage  which  they  introdnoed  may, 
vith  more  propriety,  be  termed  the  Soandinarian,  thongh  these  tribes 
«e  more  generally  known  in  the  history  of  modem  Bmepa  by  the 
mme  of  the  Northmen  or  Normans. 

A  nation  of  waniora  and  prates,  those  who  inyaded  England  had 
hot  little  tima  fbr  the  eoUiTation  of  Uteratnre,  ihoa|^  here  also,  as  in 
thmr  natiye  lands,  and  eepeeially  leebmd,  they  donbtleas  had  their  wild 
waiHHmgB,  their  aagas,  and  baUad  histories.  We  have,  however,  no- 
thing of  this  kind  that  we  can  re&r  to  thoae  who  settled  m  Ibg^and. 
Still,  we  have  no  diflbmlty  in  traoing  the  infinenoe  of  the  Daaidi  or 
Sflaadmaviaa  npon  the  Engjidi  language,  and  have  yasions  instanees  of 
its  sspplaming  the  Anglo-Sason.  The  islands  of  Orkney,  Gnemsey, 
Jersey,  and  Aldemey,  all  derive  their  names  from  dus  soniea.  All 
aaaes  of  tenns  ending  in  Jy,  have  the  same  origin;  and  Dtrtg  and 
fUdy  have  anpplanled  the  Anglo<£laBDOtt  names  fbr  those  towna  wfaioh 
nem  fermerly  oalM  SbrikmwrAg  and  Stn<m§Aakh.  Xhe  nordMrn 
Ai|^  and  aeolhem  Seoteb  dialeeta  also  present  nnmerons  words  evi> 
daody  denved  from  die  Seaadinavian,  sueh  as  ^or,  to  maka;  grmi^  to 
waep;  ybret,  a  wetafidl,  ete.  Ihe  fidkwing  insanptaon  on  a  aMmit* 
nent  m  Aldbnigh  eheoioh  (at  Hokhmesse,  m  ToriBsUie,)  shows  diat 
the  SeiadinavMHi  mid  Angk>43aami  were,  at  thafe  pemd  (Edward  the 
Cnafasm),  enmbining  fbr  dm  fermadan  of  a  new  kngoage: 

"r{f  het  arsran  cyrfce/or  Aamim  and  for  Gtmihana  aaala.** 
Dirud  rear  the  eterohlbrfean  and  ft>r  tlM  ioal  of  Qaalbar. 
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Here  Ulf,  used  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Widfy  and  kanum  or  hanum,  the 
datiye  of  the  pronoun,  are  both  Icelandic  or  Scandinavian  fonns. 

The  Norman  oonqueat,  though  preparing  the  way  for  another  change 
in  the  langoage  of  the  British  Isles,  also  added  to  the  Scandinavian 
elements  of  the  English  population,  and  so  too,  we  should  suppose,  of 
the  language.  It  was  not  two  centuries  before  their  conquest  of  Eng^ 
land,  under  William,  (A.  D.  1066,)  that  the  Normans  had.  obtained 
possession  of  that  part  of  France  (Normandy)  which  derives  its  name 
from  them  (A.  D.  911.)  The  language  of  France  had,  in  the  oourse 
of  a  few  centuries,  undergone  nearly  the  same  changes  that  we  have 
related  as  taking  place  in  Great  Britain,  but  with  this  diffiarenoe,  that 
the  Romans  had  larger  possession  of  France,  and  introduced  their  lan- 
guage more  universaUy  into  it.  And  althou^  the  Germanic  tribes 
(the  Franks)  took  possession  of  it  earlier  and  conquered  it  more  thor- 
oughly, they  never  impressed  their  language  as  thoroughly  upon  it  as 
the  Anglo-Saxons  did  upon  Great  Britain.  There  the  Latin  and  the 
German  (Frankish)  elements  interpenetrated  each  other  much  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  French  subsequently  did  in  England.  In 
like  manner  a  very  imperfect  fusion  took  place  between  the  Frendr 
(Frankish)  and  Norman  languages,  forming  the  language  with  which 
we  are  familiar  as  the  Norman  French,  or  Langue  d^oyl  of  the  middle 
ages.  This  language,  as  we  have  just  said,  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror,  though  it  had  even  at  an  earlier  period 
begun  to  make  its  appearance ;  the  French  article,  la,  (la  drone)  appear- 
ing in  an  English  deed  as  early  as  A.  D.  975.  This  is  easUy  accounted 
for  by  the  frequent  intercourse  that  there  was  between  England  and 
Normandy  at  this  period,  by  means  of  trade  and  the  intermarriages  of 
English  and  Norman  Princes ;  large  parties  of  the  one  country  more 
than  once  taking  refuge  in  the  other.  The  close  relation  of  the  Nor- 
man French  to  the  old  Norman,  may  be  inferred  frt>m  the  &ct  that 
William  the  Conqueror  still  spoke  the  old  Norse  dialect,  which  was  also 
found  long  after  his  day,  at  Boyeux,  in  Normandy.  But  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years  (from  1066  to  1827)  Norman  French  was  in  Eng- 
land the  language  of  the  Court,  of  the  laws  and  legal  documents^  of 
the  schools  and  ail  polite  society.  Even  as  late  as  1328  the  students 
of  Oxford  were  required  to  converse  with*  each  other  either  in  Latin  or 
in  Norman  French,  and  it  was  considered  a  great  innovation  when,  in 
1350,  Master  John  Cornwall  allowed  the  boys  of  his  school  to  translate 
Latin  into  EngUsh.  Six  years  after.  Sir  John  MandeviUe  wrote  his 
Travels,  which  aie  commonly  called  the  first  fingliah  book.    In  1362 
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EnglislL  pleadings  were  introdnced  into  the  O^mrts  of  Jvstioe,  and  ip 
1383»  Wickliffe  made  his  translalion  of  the  Bible  into  English.  Thus, 
about  fourteen  oentories  b£^  its  first  inyasion  bj  theBomans,  and  after 
it  had  seen  the  Keltic,  the.Boman,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  SoandinaTian 
and  the  Noiman  French  saccessivelj  introduced  and  commingled  in  its 
flactoating  population,  the  Island  of  Great  Britain  received  the  Eng- 
lish, which  was  thenceforth  to  be  the  mother  tongue,  not  only  of  its 
own  inhabitants,  but,  in  later  times,  of  the  most  powerful  as  well  as  the 
most  distant  nations  ci  the  earth. 


<>^»^* 


mSGELLAHEOUS. 


Bit  3KnrtiiiJnib'8  Efpnd 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  fol- 
lowuig  report  was  prese|ited  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Mahtindals,  an  Agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  a  copy  was  solicited  for  publication  in  the 
Journal. — ^En. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  many  school 
districts  and  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  From  the  charac- 
ter of  the  replies  received  from  them,  in  answer  to  inquiries  upon  some 
educational  topics,  I  was  led  to  adopt  measures  to  obtain  the  informa- 
tion embodied  in  the  following  report  j  which  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. The  first  contains  full  statements  from  the  counties  of  Ashland, 
Wayne,  and  Medina,  and  a  partial  stateD;ient  frt)m  Muskingum.  To 
obtain  the  items  contained  in  the  second  section,  1700  circulars  were 
sent  into  the  counties  of  Ashland,  Medina,  Wayne,  Stark,  Bichland, 
and  Muskingum.  Of  these  only  351  were  answered.  The  following 
IB  a  synopsis  of  the  reports  obtained : 

VIBST  BXGIION. 

Number  of  fianilies  visited 11,056 

Number  of  members  in  these  families 51,136 

Number  of  members  who  can  read 30,690 

Number  of  members  who  cannot  read 20,446 

Number  under  16  years  of  age  who  can  read 7,670 

Families  in  which  none  ci  the  members  can  read 345 

Number  of  persons  ill  these  &mifies.  • 1,712 

sBGom)  SBonoir. 
Number  of  school  diMriots  reported 851 
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Number  of  eehook  in  opendaon  the  pait  jtear 868 

Number  of  youth  of  sehoolage  eiramented 62,861 

LengA  of  time  aoheol  was  taughft,  in  months 2,070 

Averagenamber  of  monthe  in  each  disiriet • 6} 

Average  daily  attendenee*  «•• «. 7,669 

Average  daily  attendaaoe  in  eaek  aehool -. 21^ 

Number  of  male  teadiers  employed 418 

Average  wages  per  month. $14,29 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed • 882 

Average  wages  per  month • $6  02 

Number  of  schools  in  which  the  Bible  is  used  in  some  manner 

daUy 70 

Number  of  schools  in  which  the  Bible  i»  used  as  a  text  book  of 

morals 28 

Number  of  schools  opened  or  closed  with  devotional  exercises. .  8 

Number  of  periodicals  taken  devoted  exdumvely  to  education . .  27 
The  highest  wages  paid  to  any  male  teacher  Was,  (per  month)  $38  88 
The  lowest  wages  paid  to  any  male  teacher  was,  (per  month)  6  00 
The  highest  wages  paid  to  any  female  teacher  per  month,  was . .  14  00 
The  lowest  wages  paid  to  any  female  teacher,  per  months  was.  •     2  25 

We  can  not  but  regard  the  facts  developed  in  ihe  above  report,  as  of 
great  interest  to  eveiy  philanthropist,  and  eveiy  ohristian.  Will  not 
some  one  more  immediately  connected  with  the  educational  intorests  of 
oiir  State,  bring  out  the  more  important  points  in  the  above  report,  and 
present  ihem  to  ihe  public  through  the  Journal  ? 


"^ 


MoBSBN  IvTKsnonn, — ^Hon.  Horaoe  Mann  thus  sums  up  a  few  of 
ihe  advantages  of  modem  inventions :  **  One  boy,  with  a  Fourdrinier 
madiine,  will  make  more  paper  in  a  twelve  month  than  all  fl^ypfe  oould 
have  made  in  a  hundred  years  during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies.  One 
girl,  wiih  a  power  press,  will  strike  off  books  fi«tor  than  a  mSIion  sarifaeB 
oould  copy  them  before  the  invention  of  printing.  One  man,  with  an 
iron  foundiy,  will  turn  out  more  utensila  than  Tubal  Gain  oould  haive 
ibrged  had  he  worked  diligently  till  this  time.''  And  so  in  all  the  de> 
partmenis  of  mechanical  labor;  in  tlie  ythxAe  oinde  of  the  mwAd  aite. 
These  powers  of  nature  are  able  tp  give,  to  all  tiie  inhabitaats  of  tiie 
earth,  not  merely  shelter,  covering  and  food,  bnftail  themeanaof  mAw>- 
ment,  embellishment,  and  mental  impiovement.  In  the  most  strict  and 
literal  sense,  they  are  bounties  which  God  i^ves  for  piofiaieiuyy  in 
knowledge. 
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It  is  A  Bdf-eTident  fact,  yet  one  of  no  small  importance  ^  the  archi* 
leet,  that  vwmj  edifice  must  have  a  foondaftion  whose  stabiHty  ahaU  cor- 
respond to  the  magnitade  and  height  of  the  supentraetare.  This  tnith 
applies  to  principles  as  well  as  to  material  things :  it  comprehends  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  as  well  as  the  acts  of  life.  The  politician  when 
ooosultiEg  for  the  permanait  ascendency  of  his  perfy,  the  statesman 
when  framing  laws  for  a  nation,  and  the  philosopher  wheii  bnilding  some 
&Torite  scheme  or  giving  form  to  some  new  theory,  must  regard  it,  and 
dig  deep  for  the  elementary  principles  of  his  system. 

Is  it  then  a  matter  of  little  importance  to  tiie  architects  of  our  noble 
system  of  TJniyersal  Education,  upon  what  basis  that  system  rests? 
Nay  verily :  but  it  behooves  tiiem,  as  respomnble  agents,  as  men  of 
intelligence  and  wisdom,  to  see  that  they  rear  this  majestic  fobric  upon 
an  enduring  foundation*  Then,  and  then  only,  can  it  properly  be 
called  a  universal  system :  one  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  race,  and 
which  will  implant  in  the  mind  of  every  one  of  its  subjects,  principles 
which  neither  time  nor  eternity  can  eradicate. 

But  can  this  important  end  be  gained  ?  Is  there  aught  upon  earth 
so  masnve,  so  enduring  as  to  form  a  suitable  foundatiim?  If  the&brio 
be  destined  to  endure  only  through  time,  then  indeed  might  temporal 
things  only  be  consulted ;  but  if  it  be  built  for  a  fature  beyond  this 
mortal  lifo,  if  it  is  to  exist  during  a  coming  eternity,  beware  lest  both 
the  superstructure  and  its  base  be  unable  to  survive  ''the  wreck  qf 
matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds."  Then,  sfaioe  the  principles  implanted 
by  our  system  of  education  will  be  enduring  as  eternity,  as  we  regard 
the  well-being  of  the  rising  generation,  as  we  would  promote  our  own 
present  and  future  welfare,  let  this  flystem  stand  upon  a  sure  basis. 

But  our  question  is  yet  unanswered.  What  shall  this  basis  be  ?  If 
we  listen  to  the  popular  voice,  it  bids  us  build  upon  expediency.  Yes, 
edioes  Infidditjr,  and  true  expediency  is  found  in  humon  philosophy. 
But  if  we  hear  the  solemn  voice  of  reason,  if  we  heed  the  dictates  of  an 
enlightened  conscience,  we  can  not  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bible  are  the  only  sure  basis  upon  wluch  we  can  rest ;  its 
morality  the  <»nly  true  morality ;  and  the  religion  it  teaches,  the  only 
system  worthy  of  the  name.  Let  us  then  follow  the  instructions  of  the 
Divine  Architect.  **  Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts 
shaU  be  established.'*  t.  p.  w. 
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BVSIHESS  BEPABIKEVT. 


X.    F.   OOWDBBT,    EDITOR. 


All  money  received  for  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Edncation,  after  paying  for  tiie 
expenses  of  its  pablication,  is  devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  Association  under 
the  direction  of  its  officers. 

The  following  is  the  financial  condition  of  the  Jonmal  on  the  15th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1808: 

Estimated  cost  of  3000  copies  of  the  Journal  for  one  year $1,650  00 

Sabscriptions  received  to  this  date.. 1,066  00 

Received  for  advertising •      306  00 

$1,372  00 

Due  Arom  delinquent  subscribers «•••      100  00 

Dne  on  sabscriptions  pledged 431  00 

Due  on  advertising  contracts • 494  00 

$1,025  00 


Thb  following  statement  of  the  present  circulation  of  the  Journal  may 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  educational  interest  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
State.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  both  the  foregoing  and  following  tables  atanding 
in  the  Journal,  with  such  changes  and  additions  fh>m  month  to  month  as  tike 
facts  may  require:  Under  the  head  of  subscribers  f^om  the  several  countiea,  the 
first  column  contains  the  number  of  subscribers  obtained  tn  the  county,  and  the 
second  the  number  fbrwarded  from  the  county. 

CountiM.       SalMPoibon 


OoantlM. 

Sabfloribttn 

. 

'  Counties.       8ii 

ned«cd. 

ObteiMd. 

Ashland 

200 

54 

•  • 

Butler 13 

Ashtabula.  • . 

50 

15 

Carroll 1 

Clark 

10 

10 

Champaign..  5 

Columbiana . 

12 

15 

Clermont  ....11 

Crawford.... 

50 

13 

Clinton 3 

Cuyahoga • . • 

50 

48 

Coshocton...  4 

Erie......... 

50 

47 

Darke 3 

Franklin  .... 

.  50 

25 

55 

Defiance  ....  7 

Greene 

40 

60 

70 

Delaware ...  .11 

Hamilton.... 

100 

70 

Fau^eld  ....  6 

Highland. . .  • 

10 

12 

•• 

Fayette 2 

Fulton 1 

Huron 

5 

27 

Knox 

50 

20 

Gallia 

lAwrenoe.... 

5 

8 

Geauga 3 

Marion 

25 

7 

Guernsey.... 25 

Miami 

40 

18 

Hancock....  4 

Montgomery.  100 

65 

Hardin 1 

Morgan 

Muskingum . 

20 

13 

Harrison ....  3 

50 

42 

Henry 

Preble 

50 

17 

Hocking  ....  3 

Richland .... 

50 

54 

Holmes 3 

Seneca 

13 

25 

Jackson 

Warren 

20 

20 

Jefferson...  .10 

Washington. 

20 

20 

Lake 5 

Adams. 

1 

Licking 42 

Allen 

Logan 1 

Lorain. 5 

Athens 

. . 

Auglaize  ..•• 

. . 

Lucas 20 

Belmont 

6 

Madison  ....  2 

Brown^ 

•  • 

Mahoning...  4 

Medina.....  3 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Monroe 1 

Morrow  .....  7 

Ottawa 1 

Paulding 

Perry 3 

Pickaway  •••5 

Pike 1 

Portage  ••^•.  3 
Putnam. ....  1 

Ros 7 

Sandusky..  ••  2 

Scioto 4 

Shelby 1 

Stark 60 

Summit 3 

Trumbull  ...  4 
Tuscarawas..  4 

Union •*  . 

Van  Wert...  . 

Vinton 

Wayne 12 

Williams 

Wood 9 

Wyandot....  2 

No.  pledged 1,070 

No.  of  subscribers 
in  Ohio lOSO 
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81& 


Alabama  ••••  I 

Arkansas ;..••..  1 

California 1 

Coimecticat«  •••••••••  2 

Delaware. x*^.  •.••••  *• 

Florida ;.  •• 

GeocfHA 1 

Illinois : 2 

Indiana 12 

Iowa 21 

Kientacky«-*«< •    4 

Lonisiaaa**- •••••••••  •• 


Btetef.  8ubicribflHK 

Maine  ••••* ;• 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  •..••••    5 

Michigan 9 

Mississippi 1 

Missonii 4 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 8 

New  York 33 

North  Carolina. .' 

Pennsylrania 18 

Rhode  Island... ••••»••    5 


South  Carolina.......  .^ 

Tennessee  •... •••'   1 

Texas : 

Vermontk  ••»••«••••••  •• 

Virginia «...»..    2 

Wisconsin  *..- 3 

Minnesota  •> t 

District  of  Columbia*  •    1 

Canada  West t 

No.  in  bther  States.  116 

Whole  No 1166 

Total  circulation... 1500 


Oontributlont  for  185S. 

IVRirAL  VIBTIKQ. 

The  following  #ums  were  pledged  at  the  last  Annual  meetli^in  Columbus,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  an  Agent  to  labor  for  the  schools  of  Ohio  during  the 
current  year.  Tp  these  sums  are  also  added  such  other  contributions  as  hare 
been  made  to  July  1st : 


u 


M 
U 


U 
iC 
M 


ii 
It 
C( 

u 


u 
u 
u 
cc 
u 

Ck 
M 


Messrs.  Sloan  &  Bixby 
J.  Hurty  .•••.••*.•«..-. 

John  Lynch.. •« •• 

Dr.  Anderson 

T.C.  Bowles 

Isaac  Sams  ...••.  .^.,. 

S.  F«  Newman *. 

J.K.Kidd 

D.  COrr 

W.B.Fairehild ....... 

lYof.  Andrews  •••••••• 


M.  .# 


Clodnnati • 

CleVeland,  by  Messrs.  Freese  &  Humaston 

Erie  county,  by  M.  F.  Cowdevy.... 

Richland  county,  by  C.  S.  Royce  .« 

AshtebulA     "       ''  A.  H.  BaUey 

Muskingum  "       **  O.  W.  Batcholder . . .  • 

Morgan         "       *V  D.  F.  Johnson 

PreUe    county,  by  L.  M.  Morrisbn 

Knox 

Warren 

Ashland 

Butler 

Crawford 

Highland 

Huron 

Lawrence 

Miami 

Greene 

Wasliington 

Clafk  "       **  0.  F.  McWilUama. 

Plymouth,  by  C.  S.Royce 

Guernsey  County  Teachers' Institute » 

JefferMU  County  Teacliers"  Institute..  •• • 

•Thomas  Cowperthwait  &  Co , .\ 

Jeuks,  HicUtag  &  Swan 

A.  W.Price 

B.  Appleton  &  Co.,  by  A.  H.  Bailey 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  by  C.  S.  Bragg •••••...•.« 

A.8.Bames&Co.,by  8.  Newbery 

Ptiit,  Woodford  &  Co.,  by  L  Patchin « «.••• 

C.  8.  Bragg 

Miss  Harriet  Bacon • ■• 

J.H.Bolfe 

BeceiTod  finom  Treasurer  of  Teachers*  Association,  for  initia- 

tk>n  ftes  at  Annual  Meeting »•• ....•• 


■»  • 


Pledged. 

•60  DO 
50  00 
•50  00 
25  00 

15  oa 

50  00 

5  00 

30  00 

50  00 

10  00 

50  00 

35  00 

10  00 

500 

500 

.   5  00 

20  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

15  00 


10  00 
5  00 
500 
5  00 
500 
500 
5  00 

20  00 
1  00 
500 


Pttl4.  ^ 

.... 
$2500 

•iJ'n 

36  00 

... 
•  •♦ 
... 
... 
.#• 

a  .  * 
... 

500 

a  .« 

3300 


500 

18  00 

UOO 

10  00 

^•.. 

500 

.... 

.... 

5  00 

*.•• 

.... 

I  00 

200 


$561  00        $173  71 


for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  proper  compensation  of  our  agent,  4nring  the 
cnnent  year,  beyond  aU  contingency,  the  following  persons  hare  become  person- 
any  responsible  for  the  sums  opposite  their  names  to  make  iq>  a  Beaenre  Fund j 
20i 
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to  tfM  M  dcduiion  may  reqvtra.  It  is  known  to  the  GommltlM  that  tii^ro  are 
Other  teachers  in  the  State,  who  could  not  oonveniently  attend  the  recent  moet- 
log,  who  would  gladly  tmite  in  contributing  to  the  akove  fhnd.  Such  are  re- 
quested to  forward  their  names,  with  the  amounts  annexed,  one-fimrthin  advance^ 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  before  the  15th  of  Angnst.  It  it  na* 
derstood  in  these  pledges,  that  the  indiyidnal  aabscrlbing  may  secure  contribu- 
tions ttom.  others  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  that  snch  other  persons  may  be 
properly  credited  fbr  the  same,  in  oar  nionthly  Financial  Report 

nodged.  Padd. 

Geor^'W.  Batchelder,  Zanesrffle  ....^^ * »  $50  00  $12  SO 

J.  H.Rolfe,  Portsmouth 50  00  12  .'iO 

John  J^ynch,  Ashland '• :••••    50  00  12  50 

A.  D.  Lord,  Golambas .•« w».. .••/•...    50  00  12  50 

MiF.  Cowdery,  Sandnsky  ....^ r. .,.«..• 50  00  12  50 

D.  F.  DeWolf,  Norwalk ^ 30  00  ..,.. 

L.  E.  Walker,  MUan 90  00  

C.S.  Royce,  Plymouth ^ 30  00  2  SO 

tr.  B.  Fairchild,  Xenia > 30  05  10  00 

Marietta  Teachers,  Marietta -.. 30  00  10  00 

Hollenbeck  and Olney,  Perrysburgh  .4«.* ^6  GO  ^  5  00 

Page  and  Dmmmond,  Maumee  City 25  00  6  00 

J.  C.  Zachos,  J.  Campbell,  and  C.  Rogers,  Dayton  ..•••••.••    65  00  40  00 

W.  CAndenon,  Oxford.. •^•,«««. «••... •«...•« ^...    2(^00  5  00 

S.  N.  Sanford,  Granville  .....v^^**** < ••.....    30  00  5  Op 

C.  S.  Martindale,  Ashland ««^ \ 10  00  ll  00 

Wm.  K.  Edwards,  Troy «..«.^,.,..« *...•...    20  00  10  00 

Ai.  a  Deuel,  Urbana «.•••••••• «••• 10  00  5  00 

J.  Tuckerman,  Ashtabula  county  •«•••«• i^ •'  10  00  2  50 

&unuelFindlay,Chil]icothe  ..••.«.. ^. ..,•.•*...    10  00  ,    «2-50 

James  M.  McLane,  Cambridge  »'•«••«* «.«.^ 10  00  .2  50 

George  £.  Howe,  PainesyiUe  •,•.»«••• , •    10  00  2  50 

J. Hurty,  Lebanon « ^....^ 10  00  2  50 

8.  F.  Newman,  NorwaIk««.*«..««*««ff«««««t •    10  00  ^00 

A.Deyo,Peni •••«# «•*•••,«., 10  00  2  50 

James  M.  Gilmore.  E^toB  ••**•••«•<«•<••<»«•«•» «•    10  00  •«,. 

A. Holbrook,  Marlboro.. I ••.!« «...••# 1000.  2  60 

A.  Schuyler,  for  Seneca  county »»»»••»»•••«. ,    40  00  •••• 

J..SpindleraDdH.D.Lathrop,forKnox.«**.^.« t 20  00  .... 

J.  C.  Zachos,  Dayton*,.*... ,•«••. 20  00  5  00 

Frederick  Cook,  Sandusky  .•.»••.»•*#.»>.««..«•••...•••« 5  00 

Joseph  Ray,  Cincinnati^ •*..*• •»««««. «.,«..« 5  00 


>^ 


$765  00  «206  00 

Received  fVom  Treasurer  of  Association  for  initiation  fees 

at  Semi- Annual  Meeting $41  75 

Received  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Oommittee : 

Cornish,  Lamport  &  Co.,  New  York ^ 50  00 


<■«•! 


Mite 


Total  received  for  the  Agent  to  date. •••4 4 « «  $471  46 


'A  number  of  the  Jouxnal  weighs  less  than  three  ounces,  consequently  ttom. 
the  3(Hh  of  September  the  postage  on  each  number  is  one  cent  when  sent  to  non- 
subscribers;  sent  to  regular  subscribers,  when  paid  in  advance,  one  half  cent 
per  number,  in  accordance  .^th  the  Act  of  Congress,  Approved  August  30, 1852. 
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The  Public  Schools,  in  nearly  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State,  and  most  of 
.lbs  O^lleges  and  other  Semi&aries  toTleaming,  have  now  commenced  their  fall 
sessionfl.  May  they  have  a  pleasant,  prosperous  and  profitable  school  year.  Let 
Teachers  of  eyeiy  grade  sympathize  with  each  other^  yisit  each  othecs'  schoolSr 
aad  laboic  faithfully,  not  only  foi;  personal  but  foir  mutual  improvementi  All  our 
readers  hare  doubtless  perused  with  pleasure  the  article  on  the  Duties  of  Golle^ 
Prafessory^  contained  in  our  last  .  It  was  written  by.  one  who  has  long  held  the 
oflke  of  a  Professor.  We  r^oice  to  think, that  he  expresses  the  sentiments  of  a 
latge  number,  if  not  all,  of  thie  Instructors  in  our  Colleges,  and  that  at  no  time 
since  Common  Schools  were  organized  in  the  Stale  has  there  been  so  much  sym- 
pathy and  good  feeling  among  Teacheis  of  every  class  as  at  the  present 

By  our  notices  it  will  be  seen  that  Teachers'  Institutes  are  attended  with  in- 
creaaing  interest  this  fall.  For  an  indicatiop  of  the  interest  felt  in  the^Jouraal, 
look  at  the  number  of  subscribers  in  Licking,  Lucas  and  W'ood  counties,  as  re- 
ported this  month,  and  compare  it  with  the  report  made  in  the  August  number. 
It  is  stated  that  there  are  forty-nine  Agricultural  Fairs  to  be  attended  in  9a  many 
different  counties  of  Ohio  this  Autumn.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  as 
many  Teachers'  Institutes  could  have  been  held,  if  competent  persons  could  have 
been  procured  to  conduct  them.  Humiliating  as  it  is,  must  We  not  admit  that 
there  Is  generally  in  the  State,  more  interest  in  the  Improvement  of  stock  than 
in  the  proper  education  of  children  and  youth  ? 

.Corretpondeaoe. 
PuBASAiTT  Hull  Scbool.— The  first  quarterly  examiaation  of  this  wAiool 
at  BowecBTfll^  Gieen  county;  superintended  by  Bobbbt  Stobt,  (Kdwasd 
8tobt  aislttant,)  took  place  in  the  Met3i,odist  Church,  on  Sataiday,  Avgnst  Slst, 
before  the  partnts  of  the  scholars  and  other  spectators.  The  exeicises  of  the 
day,  consisting  of  redtationi  in  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Bnglish  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  JCatural  Philosophy,  Chemiitry,  Algebra,  and  Surroying,  ^ere 
aliiy  perfomMd.  The  classes  on  the  Outline  Maps  could  scarcely  be  turpasaed; 
and  indeed  the  whole  aoemed  to  meet  with  general  approbation.  After  the  prin- 
cipal exercises  of  the  day  were  oyei^  Mt^Sto&y  exercised  the  scholars  upon  the 
Elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language ;  and  the  exercises  were  closed  with 
vocal  music.  Connected  with  the  school,  is  a  Lyceum,  composed  of  the  Instruc- 
tors and  the  young  men  of  the  School,  who  meet  weekly  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  eompositions,  declaiming»  and  discussing  resolutions.  There  is  al3Q  a 
paper,  written  by  the  students,  entitled  The  Friend  qf  laprovementy  which  is 
read  at  each  meeting  of  the  Lyceum.  The  teachers  are  in  universal  favor  with 
ibe  people  where  they  labor  as  Instructors }  and  well  do  they  deserve  the  highest' 
cenmendation  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  they  have  conduatcd  the 
School,  and  tiie  fiidlity  with  whivh  the/bairc  ady«iuce4  tUu  btudonts.    «r.  A.  r. 
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Votioet  of  College!,  Sehooli,  eto. 

Gommencement  in  Oberlin  College  was  attended  on  the  2^h  of  Angiut.  The 
graduating  class  in  College  numbered  six,  in  the  Theological  department  three, 
and  in  the  Ladies'  department,  six.  , 

Sixty  new  students  entered  the  classes  in  Miami  tTntyersity  at  the  beginxdng 
of  the  year,  the  first  week  in  September.  Some  six  years  since,  the  Trustees  of 
this  Institution  gave  notice  that  they  would  receive  and  instruct,  free  of  tuition, 
one  student  fh>m  every  county  in  the  State.  To  secure  the  benefits  of  tbis  gen- 
erous ofTer,  a  young  man  needs  a  certificate  of  moral  character  and  echolarship ' 
from  the  County  School  Exaiminers. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Ohio  Wesley  an  University,  at  Delawaiv,  Bbould 
have  been  52  in  the  College  classes,  and  d9SL  in  all,  insteadof  42  and  SBZ,  as  stated 
in  our  last. 

^  It  is  our  intention  to  give  some  notice  of  every  College  and  other  permanent 
Institution  whose  catalogue  or  circniar  is  received ;  if  any  faH  to  be  noticed,  K 
will  be  because  we  have  no  information  to  give  conoeming  them. 

Female  Sbminabiss.— The  seventh  annual  catalogue  of  the  Cooper  Female 
Seminary,  at  Dayton,  fbr  the  year  ending  the  first  of  July  last,  contains  the 
names  of  186  pupils,  and  six  resident  graduates.  Seven  graduated  at  the  dose 
of  the  year.  The  Seminary  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  M.  Cox  and  J.  C.  Zacbob, 
A.  M.,  assbted  by  nine  teachers.  ' 

The  second  catalogue  of  the  Delaware  Female  Seminary,  presents  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  its  pupils :  Juniors,  5 ;  second  year,  9 ;  firist  year,  40;  Prepartk- 
tory,  106— Total,  160.  Rev.  Wu.  Ghibell,  the  Principal,  is  aided  by  Mbs. 
GniftELL  and  five  othei^  teachers. 

« 

Teachebs'  Institutes.— The  Montgomery  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in 
Dayton  on  the  23d  of  August  The  session  continued  one  week— there  were 
present  85  teachers.  Lectures  were  delivered  during  the  evenings  by  Bev.  Messrs. 
Stsicklamd  and  Guslet,  and  FrofeasorB  Rat  and  Zachob.  Instruction  was 
given  during  the  session,  by  Dr.  Rat.  on  Algebra  and  the  Laws  of  Health ;  by 
Professor  Zachob,  on  Elocution ;  by  Mr.  Campbei^l,  on  Algebra  and  English 
Grammar;  by  Mr.  Edwakds,  on  Geography  and  Physiology;  by  Mr,  Butter- 
field,  on  written,  and  Mr.  Rogbkb,  on  .mental  Arithmetio. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  approving  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  urging  Teach- 
ers to  attend  them ;  in  favor  of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,  and  the  School 
Bill  proposed  last  winter ;  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Instroctors  and  Lecturers, 
to  the  county  Commissioners,  and  to  the  School  Managers  of  Dayton. 

The  K.  W.  Ohio  Teachers'  Institute  closed  its  third  annual  session  on  the 
third  of  September,  in  Maumee  City,  after  an  interesting  and  profitable  time  of 
two  weeks ;  the  first  in  Perrysbnrg  and  the  second  in  Maumee  city. 

There  were  over  one  hundred  teachers  in  attendance,  notwithstanding  the  fUse 
reports  concerning  sickness. 

The'  Board  of  Instructors  were  A.  S.  Welch,  A.M.  Pxindpal  of  tiie  Normal 
School,  Mich.,  teacher  in  English  Ghimmar;  Losin  Akdhewb,  A«M., , Agent  of 
the  State  Teachers*  Association,  Instructor  in  Elementary  sounds  and  Physiology ; 
M.  J.  FlKtcheb,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Green  Castle  College,  Ind.,  Lec- 
turer on  History;  A.  D.  Wright,  A.M.,  Lectnrer  on  Botany  and  Geology;  F- 
Hollekbbck,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching ;  Andrew  Youko,  Penmanship ; 
M.  A.  Page,  A.B.,  Elocution ;  Edw.  Olnet,  Arithmetic  and  Philosophy ;  Mrb. 
Celxa  HJ  Ketbs  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Gates,  Teachers  in  Primary  Instruction. 
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Addmaea  were  giveii  in  like  efreidpgB  by  Ser.  Mb.  HoC^ohbit,  ▲.  IX  Wjuobt, 
AJf^  Ser.  A.  W.  jbwbtt,  M.  A.  Packb,  AJB.,  Ber.  B.  R.  Psbvtiob,  Rev. 
A.  M0B8B,  and  Lobi^  Akdbbwb,  A.M.  Bereml  Betolntions  wttfe  also  discnssed, 
•ad  Bometixnes  with  much  wannth.— ^.  W,  Vtmocrat, 

8eleetiOBi» 
WmvlH  o»  Eablt  Ri8iir(}.*-The  preface  to  the  last  Tolnme  of  Ber.  Mr.  Barnes' 
'"NottB,''  eontains  a  flftct  which  Is  worthy  of  being  remembered  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  excuse  themselves  fh>m  the  performance  of  any  great  and  oseftil 
work  for  the  "want  of  time."  The  editor  of  the  Kew  England  f^armer  states 
that  Dr.  Barnes  has  published,  in  all,  sixteen  volumeB  of  biblical "  Notes,"  during 
the  composition  of  which  he  has  hod  the  charge  of  a  large  congregation  in  Phil- 
adelphia; and  yet  he  has  not  suffered  his  authorial  labors  to  infringe  upon  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  offlce.  These'  sixteen  7oIumes,  he  informs  ns, "  have  all 
been  written  be(bre  nine  o^c]oOk  in  the  morning,  and  are  the  fruits  of  the  habit 
of  rising  between  four  and  five  o'dook."  From  the  first,  he  has  made  it  an 
infuriable  rule  to  cease  writing  precisely  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  now  he^  finds  his 
formidable  task  accomplished,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has 
been  permitted  to  send  forth  more  than  250,000  Tolnmes  of  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  probably  a  greater  numlxJr  has  been  published  abroad. 
All  this  has  been  accomplished  in  hours  which  the  majority  of  men  waste  in  bed, 
in  idle  listiessness,  or  in  getting  ready  for  the  labors  of  the  day. 

Educatioh  in  Enolakd.— The  following  is  an  extract  Ax>m  the  opening 
speech  of  Lord  Dbbbt,  the  present  Prime  llinister  of  England,  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  27th  of  February  last: 

^^Hy  Lords,  I  belieye,  and  I  r^olce  to  belieye,  that  the  feelings  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large — that  the  convictions  of  all  dasses,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
have  how  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  education 
which  you  are  able  to  give,  and  the  more  widely  it  is  spread  amOng  all  dasses  of 
the  community,  the  greater  prospect  there  Is  of  the  happiness,  the  tranquility, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  community. '  But,  my  lords,  when  I  use  the  tetm  edu- 
cab'on,  let  ibe'not  bo  misunderstood.  By  ednattion,  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  de- 
velopment of  the  mental  fhculties  —  the  mere  acquisition  of  temporal  knowledge 
— the  mere  instruction  — useftU  as,  no  doubt,  that  maybe— which  enables  a 
man  simply  to  improve  his  condition  in  lilb,  gives  him  fresh  tastes  and  fresh 
habits,  and  also  the  means  of  gvatifying  those-  improved  tastes.  Talnable  as 
that  instmction  may  be,  when  I  speak  of  educoHoti,  I  speak  of  this,  and  this 
alooe,  an  education  involving  culture  of  the  mind  and  culture  of  thb  80UX«  ;  lay- 
ing the  basis  and  foundation  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  and  revealed 
rdigioa.  My  lords,  I  desire  to  look  upon  those  who  are  engaged-  in  the  work  of 
^reading  knowledge,  even  though  they  be  of  communions  different  from  that 
of  whidli  I  am  a  sincere  and  attached  member,  rather  as  fUlow-soldiers  than  as 
xivsis,  in  the  warfare  against  vice  and  ignorance." 

Thb  Fathbb's  Pratbb.— A  boy  disobeyed  his  fiftther.  His  fhther,  with  a  look 
of  sorrow,  retired  to  his  room.  The  boy  wished  to  know  what  his  father  was  do- 
ing, or  going  to  do,  for  he  felt  gnUty.  So  with  the  mean  spirit  of  a  disobedient 
boy,  he  looked  through  the  key-hole.  There  he  saw  his  Aither  on  his  knees  at 
prayer.  He  listened,  and  heard  his  fbther  praying  for  him.  This  struck  him  to 
the  heart  He  went  away  and  prayed  fbr  himself.  Gcd  heard  the  prayer  of  this 
pious  father,  and  his  son  became  a  Christian  indeed. 
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Thu  Bbwuu>  <»  DiLtosir€».— **flto6it  Uiou  a  uab  diUgent  in  his  byuiaoM  ? 
iiiys  Soloaum, "  he  shall  ttaad  before  kings/'   We  hnife  a  itriking  illaitrati<m  of 
this  aphorism  in  the  Ul^  of  Dr.  FrankUn,  wHo,  quoting  the  sentence  hlaselff  addb, 
*'  This  is  trae :  I  have  stood  in  the  piesenceof  Art  kixig%  end  once  had  tbe  honor 
of  dining  with  one."  All  in  eonseqnenoe  of  his  haying  been  "  diligent  in  business"  . 
ftom  his  earliest  jears.    What  a  lesson  is  this  for  our  youth,  and  for  ns  all ! 

The  lengsth  of  the  sea-ooast  of  the  United  States  is  1,900  miles  bn  iJm  Atlan- 
tic, 1,620  on  the  Pacific,  and  1,600  on  the  GoU;  making  4^,130  in  the  whole.  This 
does  not  include  the  indentations  of  harbors,  bays,  eto.  Taking  into  acoonnt 
these  slnnosities,  the  ^ shore  line"  is  about  38)000  miles. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  intemperance  is,  in  Francoi  S260,000,- 
000;  in  Great  Britain,  $195,000,000;  in  Sweden,.  $05,000,000;  and  in  the  U.  States, 
$4O4X)O,O0O ;  and  aU  this  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  prisons,  police,  asylums,  work- 
houses, etc,  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  intoxicating  drinks. 

Ohio  Jomwa  of  Bdacatton^  pp.  32,  monthly.— It  is  an  eztnordlnary  proof  of 
the  impulse  which  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  Education  In'  Ohio,  that  so 
able  a  work  should  be  sustained  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  that  Sute. 
And  the  work  is  alive  too. — The  Indepmdi&ni^  N»  Y, 


€Wm5*  €Mt 


Mooius's  UuBAjL  New  yosKsn :  a  weekly  home  newspaper.  Conducted  by 
V.  D.  T.  Moonis,  assisted  by  J.  H.  Bixby,  L.  Wetheril  and  H.  C.  AVliitc,  with  a 
numerous  corps  of  able  Contributors  and  Correspondents.  Terms :  $2  per  year ; 
three  copies.  $5.~This  Paper,  having  an  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  Mechanical, 
I>omestic,  Educational,  and  News  Department,  each  ably  conducted,  is  one  of 
tbe  best  Family  Papers  we  receive.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  sucli  papers  as  this 
and  the  Family  Visitor  obtaining  a  wide  circulation. 

JotnufAL  or  Bduoatzow,  Upper  Canada,  edited  by  Bav.  JL  BrBnaoH,  D.D., 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools.  PubHshed  monthly,  in  Toronto,  U.  C^  at$l 
per  annum.^A  quarto  of  16  pp.  ably  edited,  devoted  mainly  to  tlie  promotion  of 
education  in  Canada,  but  containing  much  of  value  to  every  Teacher  and  ftiend 
of  Edueation. 

The  Massachusetts  Teacher,  Tbe  Common  School  Journal,  The  Journal  of 
Education,  (Maine,)  The  R.  I.  Educational  Magazine;  The  Connecticut  Common 
School  Journal,  and  The  Pa.  School  Journal,  continue  their  visits  to  our  l^ble 
regularly.  Would  that  they  might  reach  every  Teacher  in  the  Union.  We  are 
now.^ooking  with  interest  for  the  appearanoo  of  the  Hew  York  Teacher* 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  tbe  Resident  Editor  during  a  large  part  of 
the  last  month,  he  has  been  compelled  to  omit  a  notice  of  the  Report  of  tho  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  in  Upper  Canada ;  the  Reports  of  the  Superintendents 
of  Schools  in  New  Jersey  and  California ;  and  other  reports  and  documents 
received  at  this  oiilcc. 
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•  WitnuA9iCB.*^memmi8  of  Ckomdry  (md  Triffimomehy,  fhnm  A.'!!.  Leg«Bdre. 
Revised  and  adapted  lo  the  course  of  mathematical  instmction  in  the'  U.  6.    97 

SemeiUf  of  Surueying  and  Navigation^  with  descriptions  of  the  Instmmeata 
and  the  neoenary  TaUea.  3y  Chahlbs  Hxyita^  LL.D.  Bevised  edition.  New 
Tork:  A.S.  BarnesACo*  1852. .  Ciofiinnati:  H.  W  Derby&Go. 

B»^9  MgAra,  Fori  Second :  an  Analytical  Treatise,  designed  for  High  Schools 
nd  QoU«g«0.  By  JossPH  IUt,  M J>.  Cincinnati:  W.B. Smith  &  Co.  18$2.— 
S«7  aoon  to  be  published. 

Co]i8TOox.*8  PsiLoaoPBT.— 4  i$j/stan  0/  Natural  Phtloaophy  for  the  nse  of 
Schools  and  Academies.  lilnstrated  by  300  Engrayings.  By  J.  L.  Co vslrocK, 
lf.D.    Berised  and  enlarged.    New  Tork :  Ptatt,  Woodford  &  Oo.    1952. 

CL43BiOAh  SBnusj^-^Ukmentary.  Latin  Orammar  Md  Bverci$e9,  By  Dr.  L. 
ScHMiTZ,  F.R.6.E. 

The  Ci^ssieal  Manual :  an  Epitome  of  Ancient  Geography,  Greek  and  Roman 
ITythology,  Antiquities  and  Chronology.  Tot  the  use  of  Schools.  Compiled  by 
J111S8  S.  S.  Baisd,  Trihity  College,  DnbUn.  Philadelphia :  Blanchaird  &  lea. 
1832. 

9teni5. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Martin,  late  Principal  of  the  Union  School,  in  Bucynis,  has  been 
lecnred  as  Superintendent  of  the  Union  School,  in  Newark— salary,  $600. 

Mr.  W.  £1  PiBBCE,  recently  ftom  Oberiin,  is  to  take  charge  of  the  Schools 
of  London,  Madison  county.    . 

Mr.  J.  K.  Kbsl  is  employed  as  Principal  of  the  Union  School  in  Kew  Phila- 
delphia, Tnscarawas  county.  • 

Mr.  O.  DAYI880K  and  Miss  Skith  are  to  instruct  the  Public  Schools  0/  West 
Jefferson,  Madison  county. 

Key.  JAIR8  M.  Gbesb,  A.M.  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School  in  Farmington,  Trumbull  county. 

Mr.  EirocH  Blakchaud  haa  taken  charge  of  the  Union  School  in  Defiance, 
Defiance  oomity. 

Mr.  HxHDKBSOK  JuDD  IS  Principal  of  the  Union  School  in  Hartford,  Trumbull 
county.  J 

'CHASI.B8  Datibs,  LL.P.,  waa  elected  Presidi^nt  of  the  N*.  T,  State  Teachers' 
Asso^kdon,  at  its  las^annual  meeting. 

Ser.  CovLiKB  Stokb,  for  neiMrly  twenty  years  a  Teacher  in  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartfor^  Conn.,  has  accepted  the  appointment  as  Principal  of  the 
Ohio  Institntion  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Columbus. 

Uk^Aum  Patiaha,  the  distinguished  Tocalist,  has  be^  secured  as  ii^tnictiess 
in  Music  and  t^e  German  Language  in  the  CrranyiUe  Female  Seminary,  under 
the  charge  of  Mb.  S.  ^.  Sanvobp. 

Dx£i>~In  Columbus,  on  the  7th  of  Aug-,  Eqt.  J.  Addison  Oaby,  Principal  of 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  deceased  had  been  for  19  years 
connect  with  the  N.  T.  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes,  and  was 
widely  known  as  a  successful  Teacher  and  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  man. 
His  loss  is  most  keenly  felt  and  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Died.— In  Clereland,  on  the  15th  of  September,  Mr.  ELnsipoE  Hosmbb, 
Principal  of  the  Cleyeland  Young  Ladies'  Institute.  In  the  midst  of  life  and 
usefciknessi  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  was  he  struck  down. 
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Th«.  Sdioolfl  is  Qfeene-  eovnty,  refeired  to  in  our  lut,  are.  nov  snpplied  wftli 
teachers.^  ' 

^hree  of  the  cities  of  MauaclMsetts,  Boston,  Danyers  and  Gloneefltef,  have 
now  prepared  the  way  for  uniting  their  schools  into  one  grand  and  harmonions 
system,  hj  creating  the  office  of  Snperfntendent,  and  appointing  experienced  and 
competent  men  to  fill  it  If  it  wonld  not  seem  an  iBridions  comparison,  we 
shonld  like  to  mention 'diat  in  Ohio  there  are  at  least  twenty  SuperMmdeNts, 
so  called,  and  more  than  eighty  Principal  Teachers,  in  large  schooli,  who  have 
yirtnally  the  snperrision  of  all  the  lower  grades  of  schools  connect^  with  thtm. 

U.  S.  FoBT-Ovvics.  —  The  number  of  letters  transmitted  through  the  U.  S. 
UaUs  during  the  past  year  was  over  71  millions :  of  these  more  than  dO  millions 
were  unpaid  and  only  a  little  more  than  19  millions  prepaid.  The  sum  reoeired 
l^r  postage  in  N.  T.  City  was  over  500,000,  in  Philadelphia  nearly  9200,000^  in 
Cincinnati  more  than  $82,000. 

The  amocmt  of  coal  mined  in  Penmylyania  during  the  year  1851,  waa  l,40Q,r 
000  tons  of  bituminous,  and  4,900,000  of  anthracite,  of  whidi  the  aggregate  value 
is  $22,000,000. 

TsAOHBua*  Ikstitittes.— The  Fall  sessions  of  the  Institutes  in  Ohio,  so  far  as 
arranged,  have  been,  or  win  be  attended  as  follows : 
'«!        Warren  county,  at  MaineyiDe,  ^-^gust  15th— one  week. 

Montgomery  county,  at  Dayton,  August  23d — one  week. 

Licking  county,  at  Newark,  August  2dd — one  week. 

N.  Western,  at  Penysburg  and  Maumee,  August"-^,  one  week  each. 

Miami  county,  at  Troy,  September  6th— one  Wbek. 

JeflTerson,  Belmont  and  Harrison  counties,  at  Harrisyille,  Harrison  county, 
September  27th— one  week. 

Clermont  county,  at  Bantam^  October  4th — one  Week. 

CSolumbiana  county,  at  Wellsyille,  October  4th — one  week. 

Knox  county,  at  Mt  Vernon,  October  11th— one  week. 

Lake  county,  at  Painesyille,  October  16th — one  week. 

Preble  county,  at  Eaton,  October  18th— one  week. 

Guernsey  county,  at ,  October  18th — one  week. 

Ashtabula  county,  at  Orwell,  October  25th— one  week. 
,    Ashtabula  county,  at  Ashtabula,  October  2tth— ^ne  week. 

.Morrow  county,  at  Chestenrille,  October  2$th--one  n^eek. 
i  ^neca  county,  at—: ,  October  26th— two  weeks; 

St^k  county,  at  l^aris,  October  25th— one  week. 

Richland  county,  at  Plymouth,  Kovember  8th— one  week. 

The  fbllowing  statement  means  precUdy  wkca  it  affinns :    Within  50  miles,  the 

entire  charge  for  postage  on  the  Journal  is  5  cents  per  year ;  between  50  and  900 

t  miles,  it  is  10  cents  per  year ;  and  under  1000  miles,  15  cents.   The  Journal  is  aa 

Educational  Newspaper,  and  subject  only  to  Newspaper  postage.    These  are  the 

rates  chargeable  before  the  30th  of  September. 

The  Postage  on  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education  to  regular  subscri^rs,  whtti 
paid  quarterly  in  advance,  is  as  follows : 

When  sent  50  miles  or  less,  1 1-4  cents  per  quarter. 

Over  50  and  not  more  than  300  mil^s,  2 1-2  cents  per  quarter. 
^  Over  300  and  not  more  than  1,000  miles,  3  3^  per  quarter. 

Over  1,000  and  not  more  than  3^000  miles,  5  dents  per  quarter. 

Columbus,  Aug.  1st,  1852.  A.  F.  Fssbt,  P.  M.,  Colwubwi  O. 
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No.  m. 

PEBSONAL  mFLUENCE  OF  THE  TEACHEB. 
O  W  many  of  tlie  Teachers  of  o^  country  govern  their  Schools, 
m  the  fall  import  of  that  term  ?    The  question  is  not  asked,    ^ 
how  many  keep  reputable  order,  and  secure  a  decent  share  of  respect- 
finom  their  pupils?  hut,  how  many  can,  with  a  simple'  unimpa88i<oned 
request,  or  a  single  glan«e  from  a  magnetic  eye,  cause  all  hearts  and 
minds  to  move  as  one?    How  many  can,  at  pleasufe,  change  the  cur- 
rent of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  entire  kingdom  over  wMeh  fhey 
preside?    How  many  witness,  quietly,  even  their  half-formed  wkbes 
anticipated,  their  slightest  requests  cheerfully  gratified  ? 

How  many  are  there,  who  suppose  these  things  to  be  possible  any 
where?  How  many,  with  sleepless  vigilance,  study  those  hidden 
sources  of  influence  and  power  which  give  this  rare,  imperial  mastery, 
ttfthe  Teacher?  * 

It  fc  one  of  the  present  serious  defects  of  our  school  training,  as  well 
as  one  of  the'%trongest  and  most  palpable  evidences  of  imbecility  in  the 
Teachers'  profession,  that  so  feeble  an  inifluence  is  exerted  upon  the 
mmd  of  the  child  while  under  thi  care  and  control  of  the  Teacher. 
Instead  of  meeting  in  the  Teacher  that  creative  energy,  that  living 
sool,  which  can  mold,  at  will,  the  sentiments  of  his  pupils,  we  oftener 
find  him  exerting  all  his  powers  to  save  himself  from  the  overwhelming 
tide  which  has  flowed  firom  other  sources.  He  stands  the  slave,  the 
victim  of  public  sentiment,  rather  than  its  master.  The  caprices  of 
fadiion,  tlie  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  excitements  of  the  world 
around  him,  hourly  threaten  him' with  irretrievable  ruin.     More  piti- 
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able  still — ^not  nofirequently  some  single  pupil  of  keener  foresight,  more 
yigoroas  iiftellect,  or  more  active  sympathies,  exerts  a  wider  and  more 
lasting  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  than  the  sluggbh  mortal 
appointed  to  develop  their  natures,  and  give  proper  shape  to  iheir  des- 
tinies. 

AU  conceded,  do  you  say,  gentle  reader,  fellow  Teacher?  All  con- 
ceded, and  more — ^that,  in  part,  these  statements  are  true  in  my  own 
case ;  hU  wkojt  can  he  done  to  change  things  for  the  better  f  Pray 
listen  a  moment  to  a  suggest&m  or  two.  Do  you,  iu  the  first  place, 
earnestly  desire  to  be  a  true  Teacher  ?  Do  you  desire  excellence, 
fte  highest  excellence,  in  your  calling,  as  the  artist  desires  perfection 
in  his  ar#>1  More  still :  is  it  your  high  ambition,  your  fixed  deteimi- 
naAon,  to  leave  such  traces  of  exquisite  skill  on  the  imperishable  ma- 
terial placed  in  your  hands,  as  shall  be  felt  and  perpetuated  through 
succeeding  ages?  Do  the  bright  and  glowing  forms  of  a  higher  and 
purer  Ideal  in  your  art  allure  you  on  through  all  trials,  and  sustain 
ft  you  in  all  your  disappointments  ?  If  so,  take  courage,  my  friend  and 
fellow  laborer :  there  is  hope  in  your  case.  If  you  have  not  forfeited 
your  fair  namcf  by  your  own  imprudence ;  if  your  honor  is  untarnished, 
your  integrity  unsullied,  undoubted ;  a  bright  career  is  almost  certainly 
before  you.  ^ 

Begin,  then,  your  noble  efforts  for  improvement,  by  the  careful  study 
of  your  own  nature,  and  at  once  practice  the  most  rigid  control  of  your 
appetites  and  passions.  Learn  to  be  calm  and  composed  under  all  im- 
aginable circumstances.  Let  your  self  control  be  able  to  defy  even  the 
flames  of  martyrdom.  Let  the  line  of  conduct  proper  for  you  to  pursue 
be  the  subject  of  the  most  deep  and  anxious  previous  i^efleotion,  and 
*  when  once  prudently,  conscientiously  chosen,  follow  it  undeviatingly, 
as  you  would  a  guardian  angel.  » 

Next,  study  carefully  and  faithfully  tho  characters  of  all  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  are,  or  have  been,  conspicuous  for  the  influence  they 
have  exerted  over  other  minds.  €lead  history  and  biography  for  the 
explicit  purpose  of  analyzing  all  the  secret  sources  of  power  which  other 
men  have  possessed.  Boldly,  perseveringly  inquire  of  the  historian, 
what  unseen  culture,  what  secret  discipline,  gave  to  Washington  his  un- 
troubled serenity  amidst  the  stormy  conflicts  of  the  battle^eld,  and  the 
still  more  stormy  conflicts  of  public  opinion.  Learn  of  the  biographer, 
how  Marion,  in  boisterous  tunes,  among  boisterous  men,  could  bind  all 
his  followers  to  him  by  aflfection  rather  than  commands,  and  how  the 
magic  influence  of  his  strong,  free  spirit,  could  make  lawless  men  true 
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as  fiteel,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  tbeir  leader  and  to  their  country. 
Follow  Penn  in  hli  intercourse  with  the  red  man  of  the  forest.  Mark 
1h)W  his  own  scmpulous  regard  for  treaties  could  extinguish  perfidy  and 
treacheiy  in  the  breasts  of  those  unused  to  the  refinements  of  oivilixed 
life,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  teachingis  and  restraints  of  Christianity. 
Oheerve  how  one  heart,  overflowing  with  friendly  regards  to  these  un- 
tntored  tribes,  could  secure  respect,  protection  and  friendship,  for  a 
whole  colony  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Learn,  again,  how  Crom- 
well ruled  with  more  than  despotic  sway,  and  how  Siddons  seemed 
almost  to  create  the  yery  atmosphere  in  which  she  and  her  audience 
fived.  Hark,  too,  the  ten  thousand  instances  in  history  and  in  commoft 
life  where  gentleness  has  triumphed  over  force,  and  where  afii^tioQ  has 
subdued  bitter  enmity.  From  your  whole  range  of  reading  and  obeefr- 
servation,  strive  to  incorporate  into  your  own  nature  those  qualities  anci 
excellencies  which  you  find  worthy  in  others. 

Next,  STUDY  THE  BiBLB,.  practice  its  precepts  and  drink  freely  oi  its 
spirit. 

Lastly,  fix  definitely  in  your  own  mind  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
you  desire  to  infuse  into  those  around  you,  and  then  tax  your  energies 
to  the  utmost  to  devise  appropriate  methods  for  accomplishing  your 
objeet. 

Be  vi^ant,  be  fearless;  and  you  may  hope  at  least,  that  if  you  caxi 
not  always  conquer^  you  can  retire  honorably  fioom  the  field  of  conSct. 

Sandusky,  October^  1852.  h.  t.  o. 


Cjirosnlsgif. 

Thb  chronology  of  particular  countries,  and  of  particular  p^ods  in 
the  world's  history,  may  be  taken  up  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  outline 
presented  last  month.  A  specimen  or  two  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  illus- 
teite  the  method. 

Hie  history  of  Greece,  extending  through  1943  years,  is  divisible 
into  two  great  portions:  the  first,  horn  the  earliest  settlement  to  the 
mvaaion  by  the  Persians,  B.  C.  490,  and  embracing  about  1600  years, 
is  called  the  period  of  uncertain  history ;  the  second*  fir<un  the  Persian 
WW  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Bomans,  B.  C.  146,  includmg 
344  years,  is  the  period  of  authentic  history.     The  whole  may  be  di- 
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yided  into  eight  periods,  each  of  which  has  some  marked  characteristics. 

1.  t'rom  the  Founding  of  Sicjon,  B.  0.  2089,  to  the  Conqaest  of 
Troy,  B.  0.  1184,  a  period  of  905  years. 

2.  From  1184  to  the  time  of  Lycorgos,  B.  C.  884,  300  years. 

3.  From  884  to  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads,  B.  C.  776, 
108  years. 

4.  From  776  to  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  B.  G.  490,  286  years. 

5.  From  490  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.  G.  431,  59  years. 

6.  From  431  to  the  Accession  of  PhiHp,  B.  C.  360,  71  years. 

7.  From  860  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  B.  C.  824,  36  years. 

8.  From  324  to  the  Conquest  of  Greece,  B.  C.  146,  178  years. 
After  some  general  instruction  upon  the  subject,  a  smgle  lecture,  by 

a  competent  Teacher,  upon  the  leading  characteristics  of  each  of  these 
periods,  and  the  prominent  eyents  included  in  them,  would  give  to  a 
class  a  better  idea  of  Grecian  history  than  most  of  those  who  study  it 
in  school  ever  obtain. 

The  history  of  Rome,  extending  through  nearly  1230  years,  may  be 
divided  into  three  great  portions : 

I.  The  Kingdom,  from  the  Founding  of  the  City,  B.  C.  752,  to  the 
Expulsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  B.  C.  509,  244  years. 

n.  The  Commonwealth,  firom  509  to  the  Battle  of  Actium,  B.  C. 
31,  478  years. 

m.  The  Empire,  from  B.  C.  31  to  the  Fall  of  Bome,  A.  D.  476, 
507  years. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  reign  of  each  of  the  seven  kings,  will  suf- 
fice for  the  periodic  divisions  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  Republic,  is  divided  into  four 
periods: 

1.  The  Aristocracy,  from  B.  C.  509  to  the  Election  of  Plebdan 
Consuls,  B.  C.  366,  143  years. 

2.  The  Democracy,  from  B.  C.  866  to  the  Subjugation  of  Italy, 
B.  C.  266, 100  years. 

3.  The  period  of  Foreign  Wars,  from  B.  C.  266  to  the  time  of  ilie 
Gracchi,  B.  C.  133,  133  years.     This  includes  the  three  Punic  ware. 

4.  The  period  of  Civil  and  Foreign  Wars,  from  B.  C.  138  to  the 
Beign  of  Augustus  Cadsar,  B.  C.  81,  102  years.  This  includes  the 
war  against  Jugurtha,  the  Mithridatic  war,  sundry  civil  wars,  and  the 
conspiracy  of  Cataline. 

The  histoiy  of  the  Empire,  as  ruled  for  more  than  500  yean  fay 
sixty-two  different  Emperoni,  is  divided  bx^  two  portions :  (I.)  Pagan 
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Rome,  extonding  from  B.  C.  81  to  tihe  reign  of  OonBtantine  die  Great, 
A.  D.  806,  337 years;  (11.)  Christian  Rome,  extendmg  from  A.  B. 
306  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire,  A.  D.  476,  170  years. 
The  first  of  these  portions  is  divisible  into  three  periods : 

1.  From  B.  C.  81  to  the  Deatli  of  Domitiaa,  A.  D.  96,  127  years  : 
including  the  reign  ot  the.  eleven  Csesars. 

2.  From  A.  D.  96  to  the  Death  of  Marcos  Anrelins,  A.  D.  180, 
84  years :  including  the  reign  of  the  "  five  good  Emperors." 

3.  From  A.  P.  180  to  the  Beign  of  Constantme,  A.  D.  30Q,  126 
jem:  including  the  reign  of  ''twenty-«even  fNrofligate  Emperoi:3." 

The  second  extends  from  the  Beign  of  Gonstantine  the  Great,  A.  B. 
306,  to  the  Fall  of  the  Empire,  or  the  Resignation  ci  Augastalns 
Bomnlna,  to  Odoaoer,  Chief  ot  the  Heroli,  A.  B.  476 ;  and  includes 
the  reign  of  nineteen  Emperors.  a.  d.  l. 


7or  the  Ohio  Joonwl  of  Bdiumtkm. 

An  excellent  teacher  Jmows  whiU  to  impart  and  kaw  to  impart  it,  so 
that  his  pupils  shall  be  interested  in  his  narrative.  This  faculty  is  akin 
to  that  poosessed  by  the  orator.  There  are  many  teachers  whose  minds 
are  full  enough  of  instruction,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  impart  it 
is  so  devoid  of  interest,  that  their  pupils  suffer  more  than  the  pupils  of 
men  of  less  learning,  but  gifted  with  tact  and  energy.  A  dull  teacher 
is  never  blessed  with  good  pupils.  The  occupation  of  teadung  is  one 
full  of  interest,  and  if  there  be  one  who  has  learned  to  make  it  a  mero 
ioutiii0,  let  him  leave  the  field  to  a  better  man.  No  one,  whose  soul  is 
not  easily  and  always  ^dandled,  by  reading  ihe  thoughts  of  the  great, 
or  by  some  magic  touch  of  the  pen  or  pencil  of  genius,  can  expect  to 
hold  in  sympathy  the  teeming  mind  of  childhood.  To  succeed  here, 
one  must  love  the  emjdoyment.  If  it  is  not  too  great  for  him,  he  will 
love  it.  No  mechanical  teaidiing  will  succeed.  The  teacher  must  be 
in  just  the  condition  he  is  striving  to  bring  his  pupil  into :  full  of  in- 
tereel  He  should  seise  the  subject  with  a  perfect  enthusiasm,  convey 
his  truths  all  in  flame,  and  they  will  leave  an  impression  that  wiU  en- 
dure. But  he  need  not  be  boisterous,  and  tal]c  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice. 
A  noisy  teacher  is  rarely— I  might  say  never-i-afi  interesting  one.    To 
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teach  well,  one  must  of  coarse  sacrifice  himself;  bat  he  will  not  deem 
it  a  useless  sacrifice,  if  he  can  thus  buoy  up  his  young  immortals.  He 
who  would  communicate  a  proper  fervor  to  other  minds,  must  be  fiill  of 
genuine  fervor  himself;  like  leaven,  it  will  communicate  itself  to  the 
whole.  A  teacher  must  come  to  this  work  full  of  a  disinterested  desire 
to  improve  his  pupils.  He  must  be  pure-hearted.  There  must  be  an 
earnest  spirit  within  the  man,  that  carries  conviction  to  each  one's  heart, 
that  he  is  just  what  he  seems. 

A  teacher  should  have  good  thoughts.  He  should  be  a  student  him- 
self, and  bring  some  of  his  treasures  to  the  sight  of  his  pupils.  He 
should  show  £hem  that  he  is  in  search  of  just  such  wealth  as  thej  seek. 
Let  him  not  fear  to  select  for  them  a  beautifal  truth,  from  any  science. 
They  should  thus  be  constantly  taught  that  their  teacher  has  many 
bright  gems  of  thought  in  his  mind — ^that  they  are  his  choicest  trea- 
sures. His  language  should  be  simple,  yet  vigorous,  conveying  in  few 
terms  just  what  is  intended. 

A  teacher  should  never  have  less  love  for  a  subject,  because  he  has 
taught  it  hng.  He  should  be  interested  in  his  pupils,  and  the  subject 
will  be  new.  When  the  n^nd  springs  out  to  help  a  scholar  trying  to 
escape  from  the  darkness  by  which  he  is  encompassed,  the  sympathies 
are  aroused,  and  efforts  are  made  to  simplify  a  subject  the  teacher 
thought  he  perfectly  understood.  It  is  just  this  state  of  mind  that  has 
produced  so  many  excellent  school  books.  A  teacher,  in  passing  over 
his  ground  often,  finds  means  to  reduce  the  number  of  principles,  and 
teaches  these  better  every  time. 

True  teaching  educates  the  heart  as  much  as  the  intellect.  Never 
allow  one  to  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  If  the  feelings 
of  children  are  not  kept  alive  in  the  school-room,  their  interest  in  their 
studies  will  die  also. 

The  manner  of  the  instructor  will  be  such  as  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  deep  feeling.  He  must  be  always  in  earnest,  and  never  fiivolous. 
The  scholar  who  suspects  that  his  teadier  is  not  what  he  should  be,  will 
have  no  confidence  in  mankind.  A  teacher  should  be  above  mistrust. 
The  pupil  who  believes  that,  out  of  the  school-room,  his  teacher  will 
take  a  course  his  conduct  within  it  condemns,  will  not  improve  in  either 
mind  or  heart.  The  confidence  existing  between  a  son  and  his  father » 
is  not  more  sacred  than  that  which  should  and  may  exist  between  the 
pupil  and  his  teacher. 

To  succeed  in  teadiing,  one  must  be  perfectly  at  home  in  his  subject, 
and  plead  earnestly  and  fluently  as  a  model  advocate  for  his  client's 
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life.     Above  all  things,  do  it  with  a  coosoionsnesB  that  jou.are  working 
on  iapressible  material ;  and  if  with  a  right  spirit,  you  will  have  sue- 
0688.     If  you  are  aaooessfnl,  you  will  only  be  so  when  you  have  found 
a  short  and  certain  road  to  your  pupil's  attention  and  affection. 
Albaitt,  N.  Y.  a.  m.  k. 


>m  • 


BCIXSTLFIC. 


'' ^mhjisiniiiit  Contrilmtmiu  ta  l^BiiniUltge/' 

On  the  285th  and  five  following  pages  of  this  Journal,  is  a  brief  but 
interestmg  "  Report  on  the  Smithsonian  Institution  " :  an  Institution 
in  which  eveiy  friend  of  "the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men  "  has  reason  to  rejoice,  and  of  which  all,  who  are  acquaint- 
:ed  with  its  noble  design  and  echeme  of  operation,  are  justly  proud. 
To  that  "  Report ''  those  of  my  readers  who  are  not  fkmiliar  with  the 
title  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  referred,  while,  by  the  request  of 
oae  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal,  I  offer  for  its  pages  an  abstract  of 
one  of  these  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  whieh  made 
its  appearance,  in  1850,  under  the  following  title : 

**  Physical  Gxogsapht  ot  the  Mississippi  Yallbt,  with  Sugois- 

TIONS  FOB  THE  ImPROTSMXNT  OP  THE  OzHO  AND  OTHER  RlVEBS.      By 

Charles  Ellet,  Jr." 

The  snbject  is  one  which,  it  would  seem,  must  be  of  interest  to  every 
one  who  claims  a  home  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially  if  that  home 
be  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  highly  favored  Ohio.  Yet  the  Press 
of  Ohio  has  maintained  an  almost  unbroken  silence  respecting  it,  and 
the  people  are,  as  yet,  unaware  that  the  wonderful  &ct  has  been  brought 
to  light,  that  the  inconvenience,  loss  of  property,  sickness  and  loss  of 
life,  consequent  upon  floods,  low  water  and  ice,  on  the  Ohio,  may  all 
be  prevented  by  an  outlay  ahsolutefy  insignificant,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  mighty  interests  at  stake. 

But  to  the  work  before  us.  I  will  not  burden  these  pages  with  aU 
the  details  of  the  work — the  mathematical  calculations,  tables  of  obser- 
vation, etc. — ^which  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
though  absolutely  essential  in  the  rigid  investigation  by  which  the 
author  arrives  at  his  important  and  surprising  conclusions,  and  demon- 
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strates  tbe  practicability  of  Us  plans  for  the  imjiroYement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio,  and  for  controlling,  and  entirely  preventing  its 
destructive  floods.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the 
most  important  and  most  interesting  features  of  the  work,  using,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  brevity,  the  author's  own  language.  Aft»r  refer- 
ring to  the  marks  of  **  beneficent  design  "  unfolded  in  "  the  adaptation 
of  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth  to  the  wants  of  man,"  he  pro- 
ceeds as  follows : 

"  There  are  few  divisions  of  the  earth  which  ofier  more  beautiful 
illustrations  of  this  adaptation  of  natural  means  to  an  obvious  purpose, 
than  the  physical  geography  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States  which 
lies  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  extends  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

"  From  the  summit  of  these  mountains  a  great  plain  slopes  gently  to 
the  east,  along  which  flow  all  the  streams  wCch  enter  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  west.  Another  plain,  of  nearly 
equal  extent,  and  equally  gentle  in  its  inclination,  descends  frtnn  the 
north,  along  which  flow  the  nortiiem  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  tiie 
Mississippi  itself,  until  it  unites  with  the  great  Missouri,  flowing  along 
the  irregular  line  wliich  marks  the  intersection  of  these  vast  surfaces ; 
while  another  plain,  descending  from  the  Alleghany  range,  conveys  the 
waters  of  the  Uumberland  and  Tennessee,  and  all  the  southern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio,  and  intersects  the  great  plain  from  the  north,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  great  plam  from  the  west,  in  the  valley  of 
the  lower  Mississippi. 

"  The  intersection  of  the  great  slopes  from  tiie  south  and  east  with 
those  from  the  north  and  west,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Ohio,  creates  what  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  geogra- 
phical center  of  this  remarkable  region — a  position  which  is  rapidly 
becoming,  from  causes  depending  upon  its  pnysical  geography  almost 
entirely,  the  centre  of  commerce,  wealth,  and  populatiOD,  of  the  whole 
North  American  continent." 

After  referring  to  the  Alleghany  mountain  and  the  rivers  on  its  east- 
em  side,  he  proceeds : 

''  On  tiie  reverse  or  western  side  of  tills  elevated  range,  the  sources 
of  the  streams,  and  the  land  which  their  waters  irrigate  and  fertilize, 
are  far  from  the  ocean,  the  great  recipient  of  their  commerce.  And 
nature  has  here  provided  for  the  future  necessities  of  an  enterprising 
and  improving  race,  by  ^ving  tiie  streams  which  are  to  float  the  pro- 
ducts of  toil  a  greater  space  to  glide  over,  a  longer  development,  and 
a  descent  just  sufficient  to  carry  oflf  ihe  surplus  wator,  with  a  current 
so  gentle  that  it  may  be  stemmed  by  the  power  which  the  genius  of  man 
is  capable  of  calling  into  operation." 

"This  law,"  he  observes,  ''prevails  throaghout  the  globe;"  and 

he  gives  its  application,  with  many  examples,  in  different  parts  of  the 

world.     For  instance : 
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''Tbe  jplainfl  of  Chiaa  are  tlras  sappUed  with  ike  Amour;  Ruaaia 
witb  the  Volga;  Qemumj  has  the  Danube;  Bnusil,  and  the  states  east 
of  the  Andes,  the  Amascm,  Orinoco,  and  La  Plata :  all  riyeFS  of  gentle 
deseent,  leading  £Eur  into  the  interior^  ahd  all  adjusted  for  navigation." 

OV  THX  OHIO. 

"  In  tracing  the  Ohio  to  its  sooroe,  we  must  regard  the  Alleghany  as 
its  proper  continnation. 

"  This  noble  tributary  rises  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  at  an  aver- 
age elevation  of  1,300  feet  above  the  snr&ce  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  700 
aoove  the  level  of  the  lake.  The  plain  along  which  this  river  flows  is 
ocmnected  with  no  mountain  range  at  its  nordiem  extremity,  but  con- 
tiiiues  its  rise,  with  great  untformity,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  brim  of  the  basin  which  encloses  Lake  Erie.  The  sources  of  the 
tributary  streams  are  generally  diminutive  ponds,  distributed  along  the 
edge  of  the  basin  of  Ls^e  Erie,  but  far  above  its  surface,  and  so  slishtly 
separated  from  it,  that  they  may  all  be  dnuned  with  little  labor  down 
the  steep  slopes  into  that  inland  sea. 

"  From  these  remote  sources  a  boat  may  start  with  sufficient  water, 
within  seven  miles  of  Lake  Erie,  in  sight  sometimes  of  the  sails  which 
whiten  the  approach  to  the  harbor  of  Suffido,  and  float  securely  down 
the  Connewango,  or  Cassedaga,  to  the  Alleghany,  down  the  Alleghany 
to  the  Ohio,  and  thence  uninterruptedly  to  me  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  all 
this- distance  of  2,400  mUes,  the  descent  is  so  uniform  and  gentle,  so 
little  accelerated  by  rapids,  that  when  there  is  sufficient  water  to  float 
the  vessel,  and  sufficient  power  to  ffovern  it,  the  downward  voyage  may 
be  performed  without  difficulty  or  danger  in  the  channels  as  they  were 
formed  by  nature ;  and  the  return  trip  might  be  made  with  equal  se- . 
curity  and  success,  with  very  little  aid  from  art. 

"And  such  is  also  the  characteristic  of  many  of  the  smaller  ramifi- 
cations of  the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany,  which  do  not  rise  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Erie.  They  still  descend  so  mduallv  and  uniformly, 
that  they  may  be  safely  traversed  by  rafts  and  boats  when  reduced  to  a 
width  of  only  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  Alleghany 
at  Olean  Pomt,  250  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  as  determined  by  the  sur- 
veys of  the  writer,  is  1,408  feet  above  the  tide.  Steamboats  have 
ascMided  to  this  point  in  sufficient  water — 2,300  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi — ^and  might,  by  a  little  labor,  be  capable  of  runmng 
there  at  all  times.'' 

Here  follows  h  profile  of  the  Alleghany  river,  Chautauque  lake,  and 

Lake  Erie,  from  whi(^  it  seems  tiiat  Lake  Erie  lies  in  the  bottom  of  an 

immense  basin  about  1,000  feet  deep,  on  the  very  brim  of  which,  more 

than  700  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Lake,  many  of  the  tributaries  of 

the  Ohio  take  their  rise. 

"  The  upper  Alleghany  and  its  tributaries,  traced  towards  their  eour- 
ees,  rise  voy  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  about  three  feet  per  mile,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  number  of  small  lakes,  of  which  l^e  Chantauc^ue  is  the  most 
important,  and  separated,  like  the  others,  by  a  narrow  ndge  from  the 
basin  of  Lake  Erie.     An  excavation  only  axtj  feet  deep,  through  this 
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ridge,  would  torn  one  of  the  principal  tribatariee  of  the  Oliib  into  Iiake 
Erie  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

*'  The  following  table  shows  the  aotaal  descent,  and  descent  per  mile, 
of  the  Alleghany,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  from  point  to  point, 
from  Coudersport,  forty  miles  above  the  head  of  natural  steamboat  navi- 
gation on  the  Alleghany,  to  the  GKilf  of  Mexico. 

IfUes.    FtfalL     Ft  In.  perm. 

From  Coudenport  to  Clean  Point 40  246  .6   2 

"  Olean  Point  to  Warren SO  216  4   4 

"  Warren  to  Franklin '. 4...    70  227  3    3 

"  Franklin  to  Pittsburgh ....130  261  2 

"  Pittsbargh  to  Beaver 26  30  1    185-100 

"  Beaver  to  Wheeling 62  49  0  50-160 

*'  Wheeling  to  Marietta 90  49  6  58-109 

**  Marietta  to  Le  Tart's  Shoals 31  16  6   17-109 

'*  LeTart*8  Shoals  to  the  mouth  of  Kanawha,    56  33  7  20-190 

'*  Mouth  of  Kanawha  to  Portsmouth 94  48  6  13-109 

"  Portsmouth  to  ClncinnaU 105  42  4  89-100 

''  Cincinnati  to  Evansville 328  112  4  10-109 

"  Evansville  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 1365  320  2  89-109 

"     Ck>uder8port  to  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.. 2446        1649 

**  From  the  above  table,  it  appears  that  from  Pittsbargh  to  Cairo,  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  975  miles,  this  river  has  an  arerage 
fall  of  about  5^  inches  per  mile ;  and  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico* 
1,178  miles,  the  Mississippi  has  an  average  fall  of  2y'7  inches  per  mile. 

**  By  observing  the  descent  of  the  Alleghany  from  Franklin  to  Pitte- 
burgh,  we  may  conclude  that  rivers,  of  which  the  fidl  does  not  ezoeed 
two  feet  per  mile,  are  navigable  for  steamboats,  unless  there  be  great 
irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  the  fall.  In  the  event  of  such  irr^o- 
larity  existing,  rivers  having  an  average  descent  not  exceeding  two  feet 
per  mile,  if  well  sunpUed  with  water,  must  afford  exceedingly  good 
navigation  between  the  rapids,  which  must  be  very  remote  and  easilj 
overcome. 

**  We  learn,  also,  frx)m  these  tables,  that  a  descent  of  nearly  four 
feet  per  mile  is  not  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation, if  the  supply  of  water  be  well  maintained;  for  a  steamboat  has 
ascended  the  Alleghany  as  far  as  Olean  Point,  overcoming,  in  places,  a 
slope  of  nearly  five  feet  per  mile. 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  is  scarcely  surpassed  on  hving  streams,  often  fEuls  for  want  of 
water  of  sufficient  deptn  to  float  the  boats  that  can  be  most  advanta- 
geously used.  It  has  been  proposed,  at  times,  to  remedy  this  defect  fay 
leading  the  water  of  Lake  Erie  mto  the  Ohio,  and  maintaining  the  na^ 

Sition  by  supporting  the  depth  in  the  channel  from  that  ample  source, 
ut  it  will  be  perceived,  by  an  inspection  of  the  fbregomg  table,  that 
the  Ohio  river  at  Pittsburgh  is,  at  low  water,  134  feet  above  the  level 
of  Lake  Erie ;  and  that  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  that  lake,  extended 
to  the  south,  will  pass  700  feet  below  the  sources  of  the  AUe^iany, 
895  feet  below  the  town  of  Franklin,  184  fidet  below  Pittsbuigh,  55 
feet  below  low  water  at  Wheeling,  and  would  out  the  inclined  plane  of 
the  Ohio  between  Parkersburg  and  Marietta,  and  at  a  point  about  100 
miles  south  of  Lake  Erie. 
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"  Wlule  it  would  be  impracticable  to  torn  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
into  the  Ohio,  Dothine  would  be  more  feasible  than  to  divert  all  the 
head  waters  of  the  AUeehanj  from  their  coarse,  and  precipitate  them 
over  the  borders  into  the  basin  of  Lake  Erie,  down  a  slope  of  more 
than  700  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  in  a  succession  of  cataracts 
that  would  rival  Niagara  in  sublinutj. 

"  Such  a  work  mi^ht  be  productive  of  no  useful  result,  but  it  could 
be  effected  more  easuy  than  many  undertakings  that  have  been  success- 
fully achieved  in  this  country." 

Next  follows  a  profile  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  each,  embracing^  its  total  descent,  descent  per  mile,  etc.  From 
this  description  it  appears  that  the  smaller  .the  tributary  of  the  Oluo, 
the  greater  is  its  descent— 

"  A  rule  which  holds,  with  a  few  exceptions,  whether  the  branch 
enter  directly  into  the  principal  stream,  or  reach  it  indirectly,  through 
an  affluent  of  superior  magnitude.  The  lar^st  streams  run  in  the 
lowest  valleys,  as  if  they  had  made  for  themselves  the  deepest  channels 
in  the  earth." 

THB  DRAINAeB  Of  THB  OHIO.  ^ 

"  We  are  but  little  aided  in  the  determination  of  the  fiicts  attending 
the  drainage  of  a  country,  and  the  discharge  of  its  rivers,  by  the  pre- 
vious labor  of  phHosophic  writers.  The  investigationB  of  tins  subject 
have  been  connned,  ahnost  exclusively,  to  the  measurements,  made  by 
engineers,  of  the  volume  of  water  which  certain  inconsiderable  streams 
would  furnish  during  periods  of  drouth,  for  the  use  of  n&vigable  canals 
depending  on  them  for  supply.  No  systematic  experiments  on  a  large 
scale,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  daily  and  annual  dis- 
charge of  great  rivers,  and  the  comparison  of  that  discharge  with  the 
anniud  &11  of  rain  for  the  climate,  so  as  to  obtain  the  amount  consumed 
by  vegetation  and  evaporation,  over  wide  areas,  have  ever  yet  been  in- 
stituted. There  has,  perhaps,  never  been  presented  any  practical  or 
commercial  enterprise,  depending  on  these  facts,  to  elicit  an  investiga- 
tion necessarily  laborious  and  costly. 

"  The  experiments  of  the  writer  on  the  discharge  of  the  Ohio,  at 
Wheeling,  will,  it  is  hoped,  to  some  extent,  supply  this  void,  and  fur- 
nish a  b^is  for  valuable  scientifio  and  economical  conclusions.  These 
experiments  were  pro6ecutQd  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1849, 
for  the  purpose,  mainly,  ci  ascertaminff  the  practicability  and  cost  of 
supporting  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  oy  supplying  the  channel  with 
water  firom  reservoirs  properly  constructed  upon  its  tributaries.  The 
results,  it  is  believed,  are  not  only  valuable  m  establishing  this  feifit, 
but  also  of  interest  as  contributions  to  theoretical  and  practical  science. 

"  The  site  chosen  for  these  experiments  was  a  space  along  the.  Ohio, 
from  the  village  of  Martinsville,  above  Wheeling,  to  the  ISurlington 
quarries.  A  portion  of  the  river,  10,063  feet  in  length,  was  measured 
off  and  divided  into  four  sections.  This  portion  was  carefully  surveyed 
and  sounded.  The  width  of  the  surface  was  determined  from  point  to 
point  by  triangnktion  with  a  theodolite,  and  the  depth  from  a  series  of 
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seyaral  hundred  soandings.  The  observationfl  for  tho  veloddy  were 
made  on  a  float  properly  loaded,  and  suffered  to  descend  by  the  force  of 
the  cnrrent  in  the  thread  of  the  channel.  The  observer  kept  along  side 
of  the  float,  and  followed  it  down  in  a  steamboat,  noting  uie  time  as  it 
passed  the  ranges  previously  established  at  the  several  stations  on  the 
Ohio  and  Virginia  shores.  The  height  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  each 
observation  was  carefully  marked,  and  subsequentlv  determined  by  the 
spirit  level ;  and  the  corresponding  depth  upon  the  bar  at  Wheeling 
was  fflmultaneously  noted,  so  that  all  the  discharges  might  be  computed 
with  reference  to  the  depth  upon  that  bar.  Due  precaution  was  ob- 
served to  insure  accuracy,  by  so  adjusting  the  float  that  very  little  snr- 
fiice  should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind — a  source  of  error  in 
such  observations  exceedingly  difficult  to  obviate.  Finally,  care  was 
taken  to  put  the  float  in  the  thread  of  the  channel,  apd  to  endeavor  to 
select  suitable  weather  for  each  observation.  With  all  these  precau- 
tions, errors  and  discrepancies  were  unavoidable,  and  it  was  only  by 
industriously  multiplying  observations,  that  their  effects  could  be  ade- 
quatelv.  neutralized. 

'*  The  first  experiment  was  made  on  the  top  of  the  flood  of  May  8th, 
1840,  when  the  water  stood  81  25-100  feet  upon  the  bar  at  Wheeling. 
The  observations  w^re  continued  frequently  as  the  water  fell,  so  as  to 
obtain  experimental  results  for  numerous  stages,  firom  a  flood  of  21i 
feet  down  to  a  depth  of  2  2-10  feet  on  the  bar.  The  amount  of  the 
hourly  diseharee  for  eadi  of  the  observed  depths  was  ^en  easily  ob- 
tained* But  uiis  was  not  sufficient.  It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
volume  discharged  at  every  sti^  of  the  river.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
essential  to  construct  an  empincal  formula,  which  should  agree  with  all 
the  correct  results  obtained  from  actual  measurement,  and  thus  permit 
the  interpolation  of  the  quantities  due  to  the  intermediate  depths." 

Here  follows  a  table,  the  result  of  nineteen  observations,  fjcom  which 
we  take  the  following,  showing  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  Wheel- 
ing, the  velocity  of  central  current  in  feet  per  hour,  calculated  by  the 
empirical  formula  referred  to  above. 


No.  of  Ob.                  Itepth. 

Velocity. 

Cubic  feet 

1 

-       2.20       - 

3,594       -       • 

.       -       12,338,000 

2       • 

.        -        -       2.72       - 

•       3,552       -       • 

^       .       15,487,000 

3       ' 

.        -        -       3.56        - 

•       5,890       -       • 

■       -       21,887,000 

4       • 

-       3.71 

.       6,030       -       . 

■        -       23,300,000 

6       • 

4.20 

5,095 

-       27,680,000 

8       - 

.       -       -       4.89       - 

6,708 

85,000,000 

7 

'       -       -       5.38       - 

•       6,423       -       ' 

.       .       40,495,000 

8       • 

■       -       -       5,55       - 

•       7,564       -       • 

-       42,640,000 

9 

.       -      .-       5.72       - 

.       8,356       -       • 

-       44,820,000 

10       . 

■       .       .       6.72       - 

9,196 

-       -        56,723,000 

11 

7.92 

.      11,028       -       ■ 

77,140,000 

12       ■ 

9.66       - 

■      12,804       - 

-      108,100,000 

13 

-      11.04        . 

'      14,946        -       ' 

.       .      138,700,000 

14 

-       -      11.31 

.      14,637       - 

.      140,000,000 

15       . 

-       -      15.06       - 

■      16,500 

-      229,000,000 

16 

.      20.76       - 

.      20,126       -        • 

-      391.000,000 

17 

-      25.16       - 

23,222 

-      535,000,000 

18 

-      27.92 

.      24,000 

-      632,300,000 

19 

-       -      31.1?5       - 

•      24,&I4      •- 

-      758,300,000 
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"It  will  be  Seen  that  there  are  several  irregolaritieB  in'  Uub  table. 
In  two  instaneee  the  yeloeities  exhibited  a  slight  increase,  although  the 
depth  in  the  channel  was  diminished.  In  some  instances  the  float  left 
the  thread  of  the  stream,  and  was  consequentljretarded.  In  the  lower 
Teloeities  thcirregolarilies  are  very  considerable,  and  were  oan9ed  ^al- 
toeether  hj  the  wind.  These  discrepancies  are  inseparable  from  the 
subject.'  Yet  we  shall  find,  by  summing  up  all  the  computed  and  all 
the  observed  quantities,  that  in  the  aggregate  they  agree  almost  pre- 
cisely. The  rormula  represents  the  mean  of  manv  observations,  and  is 
tiierefore  more  to  be  relied  on  for  every  stage  of  the  water,  than  aiAr 
single  experiment  that  can  possibly  be  made  expressly  fbr  a  given  stage. 

The  next  thing  of  importance  for  us  is  a  table  showing  the  volume 

of  water  disohwged  by  the  Ohio  in  twenty-four  hours,  at  given  depths 

OB  the  WheeBng  bar^  from  1  foot  to  86  feet.    It  will  be  sufficioit  for 

our  purpose  to  give  the  discharge  per  hour  at  a  depth  of  1,  6,  10,  15, 

20,  25,  30  and  86  feet,  on  the  bar. 

Depth  in  ft  Cable  ttet      I  Depth  in  ft  Cable  feet 

1       -       -       •  I^i000,0q0     I       20       -       •       -        8»819,000,000 


5       -       -       •  864,000,000 

10       -       .       .        2,754,000,000 
15       -       -       -        5,480,000,000 


25  -  -  -  12,752,000,000 
30  -  -  -  17,088,000,000 
36       -       -       -       22,500,000,000 


The  next  twenty  pages  (quarto)  are  chiefly  ooeupied  by  tables,  show- 
ing the  height  of  the  water  on  the  Wheeling  bar  on  each  day  of  the 
years  1843,  '44,  '46,  '46,  '47,  and  '48. 

*'  The  f(xegoing  table,  with  interpolations  for  the  fractions  of  feet, 
supplies  a  convenient  means  of  determining  the  daily  discharge  of  the 
Ohio  at  Wheelinff  for  any  given  depth  upcm  the  bar  at  that  place,  n  But 
to  make  practical  applications  of  the  iim>nnation  which  it  contains,  we 
need  an  authentio  account  of  the  daily  height  of  water  upon  the  bar,  to 
which  the  table  refers,  for  a  series  of  years.  And  this  has,  fortunatehr, 
been  procured.  By  reference  to  the  books  of  the  wharf-master  of  the 
city,  uie  flies  of  tiie  '*  Times  "  newqfmper,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Be- 
porter,  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  obtaming  an  almost  unbroken  record 
of  the  daily  depth  upon  the  Wheeling  bar,  from  the  year  1838  down  to 
1848,  including  both. 

''  At  the  foot  of  the  column  which  esliibits  the  record  of  th^  daily 
height  for  each  month,  is  shown  the  total  discharge,  in  cubic  feet,  for 
the  whole  of  that  month.  The  figores  below  the  monthly  disdiarge,  in 
the  same  ooluam,  represent  the  height  which  might  have  been  maintain- 
ed throughout  the  month,  if  the  water  which  passed  down  the  river  in 
that  time  had  been  disoharged  unifopnly.  These  tables  further  exhibit 
the  total  annual  discharge  in  cubic  feet,  and  the  constant  height  which 
might  have  been  maintained  upon  the  Wheeling  bar  throughout  the  year, 
if  that  disohaige  had  been  regulated  by  art,  and  made  uniform. 

''lliis  important  and  interestine  inquiiy  is  believed  never  to  have 
been  made  mt  any  river  with  equal  care  and  aceuracy ;  if,  indeed,  any 
auUientic  experiments  of  the  kind  have  ever  been  instituted  at  all. 
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'*  The  prinuurj  ol^t  of  4be  writer  was,  as  already  stated,  to  deter- 
mine the  Yolmne  of  water  discharged  by  ihe  Ohio  at  given  stages,  with 
a  view  to  decide  on  the  practicability  and  cost  of  sapplyinff  the  defi- 
ciency, in  times  of  drouth,  from  stores  reserved  in  artificial  lakes  from 
the  superabundance  which  is  wasted  during  floods,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
navigation  efiectually  throughout  the  yeax.  Tet,  in  ihe  progress  of  the 
investigatioB,  other  important  and  equally  interesting  problems  very 
naturaSy  arose  for  solution.  It  was  desirable,  also,  to  measure  the  dis- 
chai^  in  times  of  freshets,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  whether,  in  the 
fllkwud  strides  of  science  and  art,  we  had  not  already  reached  a  point 
where  it  was  possible  to  curb,  and  render  harmless,  the  floods  which 
now  ^annually  sweep  through  the  western  valleys.  On  seeking  to  find 
how  much  water  would  be  needed  to  msdnUdn  the  navigation  at  any 
dven  height,  it  became  important,  farther,  to  determine  the  mayimnm 
height  at  which  it  could  be  permanently  held — a  question  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  mind  that  views  the  interior  navifi;ation  of  this  country 
but  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  ocean ;  and  is  directed  forward  to 
the  day  when  every  city  upon  the  banks  of  the  Missisappi,  Missouri, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Ohio,  is  to  become  a  port  of  foreign  entry,  acces- 
sible to  ocean  steamers ;  when  the  forests  of  the  interior  are  to  furnish 
the  timber,  the  mines  of  the  interior  the  iron  and  coal,  the  workshops 
of  the  interior  the  machinery  of  the  vessels,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  the  freight,  which  is  to  be  shipped  from  the  seaports 
of  the  interior  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

*'  The  commercial  position  and  advantages  of  this  wonder^  valley 
are  sublime ;  and  its  physical  capabilities  deserve  a  far  more  perfect  in- 
vestigation than  can  be  expected  of  private  zeal.  StiU,  the  purposes  of 
the  writer  required  the  solution  of  this  interesting  problem ;  and  he  was 
therefore  compelled  to  compute,  day  by  day,  the  discharge  of  the  river 
for  Ae  whole  year ;  and  to  render  the  results  more  worthy  of  confidence, 
for  a  continuous  period  of  six  years. 

'*  The  same  train  of  inquiiy  necessarily  led  to  the  determination  of 
the  annual  drainage,  and  its  comparison  with  the  annual  fall  of  rain  over 
the  wide  district  covered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  annual  consumption  of  water  in  the  process  of  vegetation 
and  evaporation. 

"These  rr3nlts  are  briefly  stated  in  this  paper;  and  being  deduced 
from  an  area  of  nearly  25,000  square  miles,  and  for  a  series  of  years, 
theyfossess  an  interest  much  greater  than  could  attach  to  any  local  or 
more  limited  iliquiry. 

"  It  wiQ  be  found  that  the  expectations  which  led  to  the  laborious 
undertaking  have  been  fully  confirmed ;  that  the  steamboat  navigation 
of  the  Ohio  may  be  permanently  maintained  for  a  very  trifling  outlay ; 
and  that  the  power  of  the  floods  also  may  be  greatly  reduced  by  an  in- 
cidental application  of  the  reservoirs  which  will  support  the  navigation. 
The  results  show  that  it  is  quite  practicable  to  maintain  a  uniform 
height  c^  water  in  this  river,  and  that  that  faei^t  mi^  be  ultimately 
raised,  at  Wheeling,  to  nine  feet.  But  these  more  remote  applications 
are  not  discussed  here.  The  present  inquiiy  is  limited  to  thmgs  imme- 
diate— ^valuable  to  science,  or  useful  to  public  wel&ve." 

Gbanvills  Fbmalb  Aoadxut.  s.  n.  s. 
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(0s5ai{s  no  till  fsgluij  Xongsagt. 

No.  n. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Ws  have,  in  our  first  Essay,  invedtigated  the  origin  of  the  English 
language.  We  have  seen  that  it  first  makes  its  appearance  in  Great 
Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  after  the  EeltMt 
Boman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Scandinavian,  and  Norman  French,  had  succes- 
siyelj  £sappeared  from  that  soil,  so  luxuriant  in  this  great  product  of 
human  thought.  It  is  our  present  object  to  speak  of  its  original  chasv 
aeter,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  gradually  developed  into 
ihie  peculiar  forms  in  which  we  now  possess  it. 

It  requires  no  elabomate  proof  to  satisfy  us  that  the  English  language 
is  the  joint  product  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  die  Latin  languages,  both 
of  which  have  been  recast,  as  it  were,  in  the  English  mind,  and  then 
gradually,  and  by  laborious  effi>rts,  built  up  into  that  wonderful  colossus 
of  thought  whereat  its  very  makers  are  now  amaeed.  Other  languages 
— the  Eeltie  and  the  Scandinavian  especially — have  indeed  been  fused 
and  mingled  in  email  quantities,  like  the  silver  and  gold  thrown'  into 
the  glowing  mass  preparing  for  the  bell  of  some  great  cathedral,  not 
discernible  to  the  eye,  and  yet  modifying  the  tone ;  but  still  these  two 
ori^uil  languages  are  the  basis  of  the  whole.  We  see  here  tiie  com- 
pletion of  that  process  by  which  the  two  mighty  races,  the  Bomai^and 
the  Oermaaio,  which  had  so  long  contended  for  the  empire  of  the  world, 
are  finally  brought  together  in  peace  and  harmony :  the  Boman  senova- 
ted  with  new  life  and  vigor  by  the  German;  the  Gennan  delivered  from 
barbarian,  refined  and  chiisdaniEed,  by  the  Boman. 

It  appears  as  though  the  Norman  invasion  had  thrown  the  language 
of  England  into  a  chaotio  state.  William  the  Conqueror,  disgusted 
with  a  language  which  he  was  unable  to  master,  exerted  all  his  power 
for  ita  extermination^  The  schools  and  all  legal  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted in  Norman  French  or  Bomance,  which  was  also,  of  course,  by  the 
influence  of  the  court,  die  language  of  fashion.  But,  like  one  of  the 
sturdy  oaks  of  its  native  forests,  when  assailed  by  the  axe  of  the  wood- 
man, the  Anglo-Saxon  long  withstood  these  rude  assaults.  Nearly  a 
oenbuy  elapsed  before  the  language  of  the  native  population  underwent 
any  perceptible  change.  But  in  the  year  1154  the  Anglo-Saxon  chron- 
icle eomes  suddenly  to  a  close :  Anglo-Saxon  is  no  longer  spoken  in  its 
original  form.     Not  only  the  80K»Iled  Semi-Saxon,  but  an  incipient 
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English  also,  makes  its  appearance.  Words  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  Keltic  dialects,  begin  to  lose  their  teisninadons  as  signs 
of  declension.  The  Yarious  finrms  of  the  plural  give  Way  to  the  Nor- 
man form  in  s.  Many  of  <he  vowels,  especially  final  ones,  &11  away, 
or  are  shortened,  and  lose  the  broad  aad  fall  sounds  of  the  Saxon,  and 
the  characteristic  forms  of  the  infinitive- and  other  parts  of  the  verb  are 
either  dropped  or  shortened.  Thus,  stearran  (stars)  becomes  stecarres; 
mnn  (son),  sime,  (where  the  final  6  was  undoubtedly  sounded)  ;  nam- 
uen  (to  name),  ninU;  to  lufienne  (loving),  lufian^  etc.  Still,  the 
language  had  all  the  elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  we  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  a  poem  upon  the  grave,  said  to  have  been  written  in  the 
year  1150  :* 

The  w^  bold  gebyld  For  thee  was  a  house  baHt 

£r  thu  iboren  were ;  Ere  thou  wast  bom ; 

The  wes  molde  inynt  For  thee  was  a  mold  appointed 

£r  thu  of  moder  come.  Ere  thoa  of  mother  earnest. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  a  part  at  least  of  the  people  spoke  a  language 
mudi  nearer  to  our  own ;  as  we  are  told  that  when  Henry  11.,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1154,  was  making  a  tour  through  his  kingdom, 
some  of  his  subjects  in  Pembrokeshire  presented  an  address  to  him 
commencing  with  the  words  "  Gh)od  (^de  kynge ! "  These  words  were 
unintelligible  to  the  monarch  thus  complimented,  and  clearly  mark  a 
transition  from  the  Semi*8axon  to  the  old  English,  Us  it  is  called,  though 
the  proclamation  of  Henry  m.  (A.  D.  1258)  is  commonly  quoted  as 
the  esriiest  s^cimen  of  this  form  of  our  language.  1%e  commence- 
ment of  this  proclamation  is  as  follows :  **  Henry,  thurg  (tihrough)  Godes 
((rod's)  fultome  (support).  Bong  on  ikigieneloande,  Lhouard  on  Ir^ 
loand,  Duke  on  Normand,  on  Acquitain,  Earl  on  Anjou,  send  I  greting 
to  all^  his^  hold^  (subjects  h(dding  fiefis?)  claerd^  and  ilewaerd^  (learn- 
ed and  unlearned)  on  Huntmgdonshchier^  "-—where  "  on  "  is  used  for 
Jboth  ''o/*"  and  ''in."  This  is,  certamly,  a  very  rough  and  uncouth 
dialect ;  but  we  havB  no  difficulty  in  recognisdng  in  it  the  genns  of  our 
modem  English.  The  changes  commenced  in  the  Semi-Saxon  are  here 
carried  still  further.  The  iMise  endings  are  still  farther  thrown  off,  and 
prepositions  take  their  place,  e.  g.  srrUikum  becoming  to  smiths.  Many 
other  vowels  are  thrown  off:  stearres^mmstorres,  sunu^^sons,  hecntan^^ 


*  Fowler's  "  English  Language,*'  p.  C&L 
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heartes,  tungena=mtun^9y  etc.  The  artiole  se  beoomes  Me,  8^d  and 
syndon^^bcy  heeth  (are),  and  the  like.  Btit  many  charaoteristios  of  the 
Semi-Saxon  are  still  retained.  But  hoir  rapidly  these  forms  were  pass- 
ing away,  is  shown  by  a  poem  oh  the  fives  of  the  stunts,  written  before 
the  close  of  this  (the  thirteenth)  centniy,  of  which  the  following  may 
serve  as  a  specimen :  -* 

^  Man  batb  of  nrthe'  all  his  bodi,  of  water  he  hayeth  wete,' 
Of  eyr*  he  haveth  wynd,*  of  twfi  ho  haveth  hete," 
Ech  qnic'  thing  of  alle  this  fonre  of  some  hath  more,  other  lasse  ;^ 
Ho  so*  hayeth  of  nrthe  mest,  he  is  slow  as  an  asse; 
Ac  ech  the  fonr  elements  temprieth  other  l-wis, 
So  that  anethe  enl  of  ham  par  maister  is.'* 

Very  little  more  than'  a  change  of  spelling  is  neoessaiy  to  put  this 
into  the  forms  of  the  present  day ;  and,  in  general,  it  differs  little  more 
from  our  mode  of  spelling,  than  our  spelling  does  from  our  pronuncia- 
tion. 

The  changes  for  a  centuiy  after  this  are  scarcely  perceptible,  yet  they 
were  undoubtedly  steadily  proceeding  all  ^he  time,  until  what  is  called 
the  Middle  Engluh  was  fully  developed.  In  1350,  William  Langlande 
wrote  his  "  Pierce  Plowman's  Vision,"  some  parts  of  which  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  language  of  our  day,  though  much  of  it  is  de- 
cidedly antiquated.  The  style  is  the  Icelandic  and  Anglo-Saxon  system 
of  alliteration,  and  rather  pleasant.  Montgomery,  in  his  Lectures,  p. 
102,  furnishes  us  with  die  foUowing  specimen : 

"  Thns  rob^d  in  msset  I  roam^  aboat 
AH  a  summer-season  to  seke  Do-wel, 
And  ttejnid}^  AiU  oft,  of  folke  that  I  mette, 
If  any  wight  wist  where  Do-well  was  at  inne ; 
I  hals^l  hem  hendlye"  as  I  had  learned,"  etc. 

But  cotemporaneously  with  this,  and  still  more  actively,  was  going  ou 
the  cultivation  of  the  Romance,  or,  as  it  is  called  when  written  in  Eng- 
land, the  Anglo-Norman.  William,  we  are  assured  by  documentar)' 
evidence,  had  taken  over  to  England  with  him  a  goodly  number  of  Nor- 
man minstrels,  who  long  had,  in  his  court  and  that  of  his  successors,  an 
ample  field  for  the  cultivatioii  of  their  ^Eivorite  art.     Ellis  and  others 


(1)  Earth. 

(5)  Fire. 

(9)  Whoso. 

(2)  Weight 

(6)  Heat 

'(10)  Inquired. 

(3)  Air. 

(7)  Each  which. 

(11)  Saluted  them  kindly. 

(4)  Wind. 

(8)  Less. 
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have,  in  fact,  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  **  the  oonrta  of  the  Nomian 
sovereigns  were  the  birth-place  of  the  Romance  literature."*  This  is, 
perhaps,  too  strong  an  assertion ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  min- 
strels' art,  and  its  accompanying  romantic  literature,  were  extensiyely 
cultivated  in  Normanized  England.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  even  this  species  of  literature  had  become  anglicised. 
Hence,  we  find  the  old  Bomances  of  the  Brut,  Merlin,  Arthur,  and  the 
like,  either  translated  or  imitated  in  English.  As  is  natural,  both  in 
form  and  language,  they  still  bear  the  marks  of  their  Norman  origin. 
The  following  extract  from  Merlm,  as  given  by  Ellis,  p.  80,  will  illus- 
trate this: 

"  Ang78  had  verBmeiit,^ 

A  daaghter  both  fkir  and  gent ; ' 

Ac^  she  was  heathen  Sarasine, 

And  Fortiger,  for  love  fine, 
'  Her  took  to  fere  and  to  wife, 

And  was  cnrsed  in  all  his  life." 

Not  very  different  are  the  forms  in  "  Guy  of  Warwick,"  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  description  of  the  beaut^  Felice,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  Felicia,  the  daughter  of  Rohand  :t 

"  Gentle  she  was,  and  as  demnre 
As  gerfank,  or  falcon  to  lure, 
That  out  of  mew  were  y-drawe,* 
So  Mi  was  none,  in  sooth  sawe !' 
She  was  thereto  courteous,  and  fVee  and  wise, 
And  in  the  seven  arts  learned  withouten^  miss. 
Her  masters  were  thither  come 
Out  of  Thoulouse,  all  and  some : 
White  and  hoar  all  they  were ; 
Busy  they  were  that  maiden  to  lere."  ^ 

This  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Middle  English,  which,  com- 
mencing with  Gower  and  Chaucer,  (A.  D.  1850,)  and  en^g  with 
Spencer,  (1590,)  passed  rapidly  into  the  modem  English  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  Byron,  and  Coleridge;  between  whose  style  and  lan- 
guage, however,  there  is  quite  as  great  a  difference  as  between  that  of 
Gower  and  Spencer.  But  it  will  be  perceived,  by  compaiing  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  these  two  great  masters  of  poesy,  that  whilst 


*  Ellis'  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  (Bohn^s  Ed.),  p.  21.     t  lb.  p.  199. 

(1)  Vraiment=trttly.  (4)  Drawn.  (6)  Without 

(2)  Gentle.  (5)  TruthM  speech.  (7)  Teach. 

(3)  But. 
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Spencer  retains  the  forms,  be  has  entvely  changed  the  sounds  of  Chaii<- 
e^,  who,  although  he  does  not  sound  the  e  final,  still  sounds  the  es^ 
and  the  like. 

CHAtrCEB'S  DEATH  OF  ABCITB. 

*^A]as  thewol  alas  the  peiii^s  stronge 
That  I  for  you  hare  suffered,  and  so  looge  I 
Alas  the  deth  I  Alas  min  Einllle ! 
Alas  departing  of  our  compagnie  j 
Alas  min  herte's  qnene  1  alas  my  wife  1 
Mine  herte's  ladle,  ender  of  my  lift ! 
What  is  this  world  ?  what  axen  men  to  hare 
Xow  with  his  loYe,  now  in  his  cold  grave, 
Alone  withonten  any  compagnie." 

SPBNCEB'S  BEDGB088  KKIOHT. 

"  And  on  his  breast  a  hloodie  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead  (as  liying)  ever  him  adored : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 
For  Borereign  hope,  which  in  his  help  he  had : 
Bight  faithAil  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word. 
But  of  his  cheer  did  seem  to.  solemn  sad ; 
Tet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad.** 

But  Spencer  often  lays  off  all  antiquated  forms,  and  speaks  to  us  as 
a  man  of  our  own  day.  It  needs  not  the  experience  of  that  ''hope 
deferred  which  maketh  the  heart  sick,"  to  enable  us  all  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  eveiy  word  in  that  famous  passage : . 

*<  Full  little  knowest  thou  who  hast  not  tried. 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide ; 
To  lose  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensire  discontent; 
To  speed  to-day ;  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fbar  and  sorrow ; 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers' ; 
To  haye  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eat  thy  heart  in  comfortless  despairs ; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  waifr—to  be  undone.'' 

No  one  will  mistake  diis  for  anything  but  English,  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, afl  well  here  sum  up  the  changes  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  had 
undergone  in  order  to  appear  in  this  form.  We  may  briefly  describe 
it  as  a  work  of  abridgment,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  consonant  ele- 
ment of  language  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Yoweb.    Not  only  were 
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many  yowels  regeetod,  bat  thej  were  generally  shortened,  and  treated 
with  so  little  ceremony,  that  one  might  very  readily  be  sabstitnted  for 
another.  At  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  weaker  parts  of  words,  their 
prefixes  and  soffixes,  the  cases  of  noons  and  the  personal  terminations 
of  verbs,  were  rejected.  And  nbt  only  the  forms  of  words,  but  the 
structure  of  sentences  and  the  collocation  of  words  generally,  was  so 
simplified  as  to  express  every  idea  in  the  most  direct  way  possible. 
The  same  process  is  performed  upon  the  Latin  elements  of  the  language. 
This  was  already  commenced  in  the  Norman  or  French,  but  the  English 
carries  it  still  farther.  Thus,  taking  the  well  known  passage  in  Shak- 
speare's  Merchant  of  Venice — 

^*  The  qaality  of  mercy  1b  not  strained/*  etc., 

The  word  ''  quality  "  has  not  only  lost  the  final  letter  of  the  original 
qualitas,  but  has  also  shortened  its  broad  a  into  the  scarcely  audible  y. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  "  mercy,"  even  as  compared  with  the  French 
merci.  This  would  be  much  more  apparent,  did  our  spelling  corres- 
pond to  our  pronunciation.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  might  not 
as  well  write  "sceptf,"  "attribut,"  "justis,**  as  "monarch,"  or  any 
other  form  that  dispenses  with  the  rejected  vowel. 

It  is  quite  fiishionoble,  of  late,  to  depreciate  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  Latin  elements  of  our  language.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Germanic,  forms  the  original  basis  upon  which  our 
language  is  reared ;  but  if  we  were  to  remove  tiie  Latin,  we  should  find 
that  the  main  pillars  which  support  its  lofty  structure  were  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Fowler's  statement*  is  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes :  "  The  names  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  objects  of  natufe,  as  tun^  moan,  stars,  day, 
light,  heat;  all  those  words  which  express  vividly  bodily  action,  as  to 
sit,  to  stand,  to  stagger ;  all  those  words  which  are  expressive  of  the 
earliest  and  dearest  connections,  w  father,  mother,  brother,  sister;  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  Moreover,  all  those  words  which  have  been  earliest 
used,  and  which  are  invested  with  the  strongest  associations ;  most  of 
those  of  common  life  $  nearly  all  our  national  proverbs ;  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  language  of  invective,  humor,  satire,  and  colloquial 
pleasantry ;  are  Anglo43axon.  While  our  most  abstract  and  general 
terms  are  derived  firom  the  Latin,  those  which  denote  the  special  va- 
rieties of  objects,  qualities,  and  modes  of  action,  are  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon.     Thus,  color  is  Latin;  but  white,  Hack,  green,  are 

,  ---  , 

*  Qrammar,  p.  76. 


im 
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Anglo^axon.     Orims  is  Latin ;  but  murder,  theft,  tolhery;  to  lie^  are 
Anglo-Saxon.'' 

Bat  Uiis  statement  by  no  means  ezbansts  the  sabjeot;  and  requires 
large  additions  to  make  it  complete.  Nearly  aH  these  objects  and 
classes  of  ideas  have  some  aspeoto  that  cannot  be  so  well,  if  at  all, 
expressed  bj  Anglo-Saxon  deriyatires.  Thus,  9olaT,  lunar,  diurnal^ 
nocturnal,  cahrific,  sedentary,  ttoHimary,  patemai,  maternal,  frater- 
nal, uxorious,  homicide,  mendicity,  and  the  like,  are  just  as  indispens- 
able for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  as  the  primary  ideas  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Fowler.  Our  abstract  and  scientific  terms, — ^those  of  religion 
and  of  a  more  advanced  ciyilization  generally, — such  as  religion,  piety, 
virtue,  justice,  yenerosity,  nobility,  glory,  futurity,  eternity,  immor- 
tality, with  thousands  of  others  equally  indispensable,  belong  to  the 
Latin  elemex^.  Li  a  word,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  childhood,  the 
Latin  the  matuiify  and  perfection  of  our  language.  The  former  ap- 
peals to  our  imagination,  the  latter  to  our  reason.  It  is  the  proper 
combination  of  the  two,  that  adds  the  highest  grace  to  our  literature. 
The  Latin  corrects  the  tendency  to  excessiye  abbreviation,  and  breaks 
the  monotony  of  monosyllables  and  short  words,  which  would  otiierwise 
greatly  weaken  the  strength  and  melody  of  our  language.  The  Anglo* 
Saxon  contains  more  of  the  poetical  elements,  but  the  Latin  is  the  great 
instrument  of  smentifio  investigation  and  philosophic  reflection.  In  a 
word,  it  would  be  just  ^  easy  for  the  English  language  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  vowels  in  its  words,  as  with  words  of  Latin  derivation 
in  ite  vocabulary. 

Our  limits  wUi  not  allow  us  to  pursue  this  subject  fnrtiier,  upon  the 
present  occasion ;  and  we  shall  conclude  by  presenting,  in  confirmation 
of  the  views  just  advanced,  as  well  as  su^stive  of  others  to  which 
we  may  hereafter  refer,  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  profound  phi- 
lologists  of  the  age ;  only  premising,  that  however  flattering  to  our 
national  vanity,  we  cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
English  to  tiie  German  language — though  even  upon  this  point  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  put  our  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  so  distinguished 
a  scholar  as  Jacob  Grimm.  "The  English  language/'  says  he, 
"  possesses,  through  its  abundance  of  free  medial  tones,  which  may  be 
learned  indeed,  but  which  no  rules  can  teach,  a  power  of  expression 
such  as  never,  perhaps,  was  attained  by  any  human  tongue.  Its  alto- 
gether intellectual  and  singularly  happy  foundation  and  development, 
has  arisen  from  a  surprising  alliance  between  tiie  two  noblest  languages 
of  antiquity — ^the  Oerman  and  the  Bomanesque,-*-the  relation  of  which 
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to  each  other  ib  well  known  to  be  such,  that  ih^  fonner  sappliee  the 
material  foundation,  the  latter  the  abstract  notions.  Yes,  trolj,  the 
English  language  may  with  good  reason  call  itself  a  universal  language, 
and  seems  chosen,  like  the  people,  to  rule  in  future  times  in  a  still 
greater  degree  in  all  the  comers  of  the  earth.  In  richness,  sound 
reason,  and  inflexibility,  no  modem  tongue  can  be  compared  with  it — 
not  even  the  German,  whi^h  must  shake  off  many  a  weakness  before  it 
can  enter  the  lists  with  the  English." 


•  ^m* 


XISCELLAHEOirB. 

For  tha  Ohio  Jonniai  of  Edaeadon. 

Ens.  Journal  :  Some  information  conceming  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  Teachers  of  Clermont,  may  be  interestmg  to  your  readers. 

The  Institute  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1850.  The  Sixth  Semi- 
Annual  Session  has  just  closed,  and  a  more  interesting  and  profitable 
session  I  have  never  witnessed.  I  have  never  seen  the  mutual  benefit 
principle  carried  out  so  successfully.  The  Teachers  act  upon  the  doc- 
trine, that  **  mind  is  improved  in  proportion  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
mind."  Eveiy  member — ^male  and  female — is  required  to  take  part 
in  conducting  the  exercises ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  the  alacrity 
with  which  each  performs  the  duties  assigned  him  or  her.  The  ladies 
— [and  I  desire  to  say  here,  quietly,  that  Clermont  may  justly  boast  of 
her  female  Teachers ;  some  of  whom,  in  point  of  intellect  and  the  seal 
manifested  in  the  great  work  of  humanity,  are  not  excelled  by  any  of 
their  sisters,  even  on  the  boasted  Reserve,] — ^walk  up  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  like  men.  Throwing  off  the  fastidiousness  observable 
in  the  female  Teachers  of  central  Ohio, — yet  by  no  means  improving 
their  prerogative  to  the  detraction  of  their  acknowledged  lords, — ^and, 
at  the  same  time,  preserving  strictly  the  modesty  and  decorum  of  their 
sex,  they  cheerfully  enlist  their  ener^es,  their  influence  and  counsel,  in 
the  common  cause.  Female  Teachers,  in  other  portions  of  the  State, 
will  do  well  to  mark  the  example  of  their  sisters  in  Clermont,  and  *'  go 
and  do  likewise."  A  cause  which  enlists  the  efforts  and  zeal  of  this 
portion  of  our  community,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  prosper ;  and  doubt- 
less, the  efficiency  of  this  Institute  is,  in  a  great  degree,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  female  Teachers  are  here  recognized,  not  according  to  the  ab- 
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Bmd  dogma  ihat  they  should  be  at  all  times  the  mere  passiye  reoi|nents 
cf  ideas,  and  not  the  oommnnicators  of  them. 

At  the  close  of  eyeiy  session,  a  corps  of  leotnrers  is  appointed  for 
the  next  Institute,  consisting  invariably  of  members  of  the  Institute, 
whose  topics  are  seyerally  announced.  Each  knows  what  he  has  to  do, 
and  prepares  accordingly.  Thus,  many  are  necessitated  to  examine 
subjects,  which  might  be  neglected  were  it  not  for  the  incitement  of  the 
Institute ;  at  all  events,  their  investigations  would  not  be  as  thorough, 
and  consequently  less  pn^table.  Lecturers  are  also  invited  from  abroad, 
to  lecture  (m  soientifie  subjects;  but  the  prominent  motive  is,  to  improve 
the  qualifications  and  develop  the  intellects  of  the  Teadiers  €U  home  ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  best  way  to  do  this,  is  to  set  them  to  work. 
They  are  right.  No  better  way  can  be  devised  to  mxU  out  the  mind — 
to  compel  Teachers  to  think,  to  reason,  to  investigate, — than  the  plan 
adopted  by  our  Clermont  friends.  I  am  confidently  of  the  opinion,  that 
their  system  of  instruction  is  the  best  calculated,  of  any  in  the  Stete, 
to  improve  the  qualifications  of  Teachers.  Their  drilb  are  thorough. 
Whilst  a  member  is  before  die  Institute,  all  are  wide  awake,  intent  on 
hearing  eveiything  that  may  be  advanced ;  whilst  he,  in  his  turn,  listens 
as  attentively  to  the  reasonings  of  his  successor.  And  this  must  neces- 
sarily be  so.  Each  lecture  is  followed  by  an  examination  on  the  pointo 
presented ;  a  iGulure  in  attention  during  lecture,  insures  a  correspond- 
ing fiulure  in  examination.  The  pernicious  and  deceptive  practice  of 
anuwering  in  concert  is  avoided.  Teachers  are  called  upon  to  answer 
one  at  a  time.  Thus,  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the  Institute 
must  appear  evident. 

I  have  seldom  listened  to  better  lectures  than  were  delivered  at  the 
Institute  just  closed.  They  were  evidently  the  result  of  much  thottght 
and  attention,  since  they  were  mostly  from  Teachers  of  no  very  great 
pretensions  J  but,  evidentiy,  **  thinking^'  men,— and  they  know  '*how 
to  think.'' 

The  Teachers  of  Clermont  are  superior.  They  seem  '*  posted  "  in 
a  little  of  everything.  Philosophy,  Chemist^  Elocution,  ete.,  have 
received  considerable  attention.  Physiology,  the  most  important  study 
of  a  Teacher,  and  that  which  the  great  mass  of  Teachers  know  least  of, 
is  here  made  a  primary  topic  at  Institutes ;  and  \  am  persuaded  that 
some  of  our  modem  M.D.'s  might  be  quite  easily  put  to  the  route  by 
many  of  ihe  unpretending  sdioohmasters  and  madams  of  Clermont. 

The  Institute  has  several  very  valuable  pieces  of  apparatus,  and  a 
very  respecteble  library;  to  each  of  which,  frequent  additions  are  made. 
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No  Institate  in  the  State  is  established  on  a  fimer  basis,  or  bids  fiurer 
for  a  long  life  and  abundant  usefulness.  As  evidence  of  the  sacoess 
of  the  Institute,  I  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  the  '*  Rkmabks" 
appended  to  the  report  ot  the  last  annual  session : 

'' '  Mind,'  says  a  distinguished  Teacher  of  the  West,  *  is  improyed  in 
proportion  as  it  comes  in  oontaot  with  mind.'  The  Teachers,  when  thej 
organized  the  Institute,  acted  upon  this  principle,  and  adopted  a  system 
of  mutual  Instruction.  The  knowledge  possessed  by  each  is  cast  into  a 
common  store,  from  which  each  draws  at  pleasoie.  Here  the  Teacher 
lays  aside^  for  the  time  being,  his  dignity  as  an  insfcmelor,  and  assumes 
the  attitude  of  a  learner.  He  gathers  information  from  all,  both  as  to 
the  science  taught  and  the  manner  of  teaching  it.  His  mind  comes  in 
contact  with  minds  of  di&rent  characters,  and  derives  improvement 
from  all,  thus  qualifying  him,  when  he  returns  to  his  sduwl,  to  discharge 
more  faithfully  his  duties  as  a  Teacher.  •  •  «  Under  the  control 
of  such  spirits  as  these,  the  interest  has  been  eoBstantly  increasiBg. 
The  last  session  was  more  numerously  attended  than  any  former  one. 
The  people,  too,  are  looking  to  the  Institute.  It  is  aiouaing  a  spirit  of 
improvement  in  education  among  the  people.  Numbers  come  from  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country  to  witness  the  ezeroises.  School  directors 
have  found  it  an  advantage  to  go  to  the  Institnte  to  select  Teachers. 
School  officers  of  this  and  the  adjoining  coanties  have  attended  the 
meetings,  that  they  might  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  Teachers,  and  select  such  as  would  be  suited  to  the  wants  of  their 
respective  districts — brightly  judging  that  he  who  was  able  to  sustain 
himself  in  the  Institute,  would  be  qualified  to  take  charge  of  their 
schools. 

"*  The  cause  of  education  in  this  county  is  advancing.  The  people 
are  becoming  impressed  with  the  importance  of  education.  Not  only 
do  they  appreciate  the  value  of  intellectual  improvement,  but  they  are 
beginning  to  act  to  secure  the  blessing."  t.  c.  b. 


For  tbe  Ohio  Jounal  of  Bdnofttion. 


Thb  Belmont  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  St.  Ciairsville,'  on 
the  27th  of  September,  and  continued  in  session  one  week ;  60  Teach- 
ers were  in  attendance.     Lectures  were  delivered,  during  the  evenings. 
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hj  Judge  Caww,  C.  0.  Oakroll,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Lorin  Anbriwb. 
Instmction  was  given,  during  the  session,  by  Mr.  L.  Andrews,  on 
various  topics;  by  Mr.  James  M.  McLanb,  on  written  Arithmetic; 
'  and  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Bowles,  on  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Kesolutions  were  adopted  commendatory  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  urg- 
ing Teachers  to  attend  them ;  in  &vor  of  the  School  Bill  submitted  to 
the  State  Senate  last  winter ;  recommending  the  Eclectic  Series  of  books 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Schools  throughout  the  county;  and  returning 
thanks  to  lecturers  and  instructors. 

All  the  Teachers  in  attendance  appeared  to  be  highly  gratified,  and, 
we  trust,  returned  to  their  fields  of  labor  better  qualified  to  discharge 
their  various  duties. 

Doubtless,  much  has  already  been  accomplished  by  this  Institute  to 

elevate  the  character  of  teaching.     The  educational  interests  of  Belr 

mont  county  are  beginning  to  look  upwards :  more  enthusiasm  prevails 

among  her  citizens,  as  appears  from  the  increasing  demand  for  thorough, 

pnustical  Teachers ;  and  Teachers  feel  that  they  have  a  great  work  to 

do,  and  are  determined  to  place  their  profession  on  its  proper  basis : 

hoping  soon  to  hail  the  day  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  a  steppingst^ne 

to  the  other  learned  professions. 

John  White,  Sec.  pro  tern. 


%  ••  • 


BTT8INX88  ])£PABTMBHT. 


y.  F.   COWPXBT,  EDITOR. 


In  the  footing  up  of  last  month,  the  sum  received  on  Bahacriptions  should 
haye  been  $966 ;  dae  fh)m  dolinqaent  snbscribers,  $200 ;  and  the  total  circnlation 
of  the  Journal  1600. 

Ten  of  the  twenty-fbnr  counties  which  pledged  snbscriben  at  the  annual 
meeting,  haye  now  redeemed  their  pledges ;  while  Cuyahoga,  Erie,  Knox  and 
Huskingnm,  have  so  nearly  effected  this,  that  it  is  qpnfidently  expected  they 
will  complete  their  Ust  during  this  month ;  and  that  all,  but  one  or  two  at  most, 
will  do  so  before  the  dose  of  the  year.  Clark,  Columbiana,  Greene,  Highland, 
Huron,  lAwrence,  Bichland  and  Seneca,  have  already  exceeded  their  pledges  by 
an  aggregate  of  68  subscribers.  The  counties  having  the  largest  number  rank 
as  follows :  Stark  80,  Hamilton  72,  Montgomery  65,  Greene  60,  Ashland  and  Rich- 
land 54.  We  are  very  desirous  that  our  circulation  should  exceed  2000  before 
the  close  of  the  year :  it  can  be  made  to  do  so.  Friends  of  education,  shall  it  be 
done? 

If  any  subscribers  have  failed  to  receive  all  the  numbers,  they  will  please  give 
notice  immedlatelf ,  and  the  papers  will  be  forwarded. 
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Though  many,  who  have  pledged  subscriptions  for  the  support  of  the  Agent, 
may  have  been  intending  to  delay  the  payment  till  the  next  annual  meeting,  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  money  will  be  forwarded 
during  this  month. 


All  money  received  for  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,  after  paying  for  the 
expenses  of  its  publication.  Is  devoted  to  the  objects  of  tile  Association  under 
the  direction  of  its  officers. 

The  following  is  the  financial  condition  of  the  Journal  on  the  15th  day  of  Octo< 
ber,  1852 : 

Estimated  cost  of  3000  copies  of  the  Journal  for  one  year Sl,6»'iO  00 

Subscriptions  received  to  this  date $1,070  00 

Received  for  advertising 306  00 

$1,376  00 

Due  fh>m  delinquent  subscribers 108  00 

Due  on  subscriptions  pledged  ••• •••••••..••..•••      387  00 

Due  on  adTCrtising  contracts  ••••>•••••••••••••••«•••»•      494  00 

,  $1»Q79  00 

The  following  statement  of  the  present  circulation  of  the  Journal  may 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  educational  interest  In  the  different  counties  of  the 
State.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  both  the  foregoing  and  following  tables  standing 
in  the  Journal,  with  such  changes  and  additions  firom  month  to  month  as  the 
facts  may  require.  Under  the  head  of  subscribers  fh>m  the  several  counties,  the 
first  column  contains  the  number  of  subscribers  obtained  in  the  county,  and  the 
second  the  number  forwarded  from  the  county. 


Coimties. 


fledfed. 

Ashland 200 

Ashtabula.  •  •  50 

Clark 10 

Columbiana*  12 
Crawford..  ••  50 
Cuyahoga*..  50 

Erie 50 

Franklin  ••••50 

Greene 40 

Hamilton....  100 
Highland..  ••  10 
Huron.......    5 

Elnox 50 

Lawrence....    5 

Marlon.. .....  25 

Miami.......  40 

Montgomery.  100 

Morgan 20 

Muskingum.  50 

Preble 50 

Richland....  50 

Seneca 13 

Warren. 20 

Washington.  20 

Adams 

Allen 

Athens..  ..••  •• 
Auglaize  .•••  •• 
Belmont .  •  • .  •  • . 
Brown  .••.«.•  • . 


Sabserlben. 


60 
70 


Obtaiaed. 

54 
15 
12 
15 
13 
48 
47 
30 
60 
72 
12 
27 
43 

8 

8 
18 
65 
13 
45 
17 
54 
25 
20 
20 

1 


24 


Gounties.       Subeerib«rt. 

Butler 13 

Carroll 1  •• 

Champaign..  5  •• 

Clermont  ••..22  .. 

Clinton 3 

Coshocton...  4  •• 

Darke 3 

Defiance  ....  7  •• 

Delaware...  .11 
Fairfield  ••••6 

Fayette 2  •• 

Fulton 1 

Gallia 

Geauga 3 

Guernsey  ••..25 
Hancock....  4 

Hardin 1 

Harrison  ••••  7  •• 

Henry. •••...  •  .» 

Hocking  ••••3  .. 

Holmes  ..•••  3  «• 

Jackson. •••.  .  .. 

Jefferson  ••••13  •• 

Lake •••  5  .. 

Licking 43 

Logan 1 

Lorain •  5  •• 

Lucas 20 

Madison  ....  2 
Mahoning.  ••  4  •• 


CoontiM.       SabicribCTi, 

Medina 3 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Monroe 1 

Morrow 8 

Ottawa 1 

Paulding 

Perry 2 

Pickaway  ...  5 

Pike 1 

Portage 3 

Putnam 1 

Ross 7 

Sandusky..*.  2 

Scioto 4 

Shelby 1 

Stark 80 

Summit. ••«.  3 
Trumbull  ...  4 
Tuscarawas..  4 

Udion 

Van  Wert...  • 

Vinton... 

Wayne 12 

Williams ....  . 

Wood 9 

Wyandot. •..  2 

No.  pledged 1,070 

No.  of  subscribers 
in  Ohio 1,140 
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Alabama 

Arkansas • 1 

California 1 

Connecticat ••    2 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 2 

Indiana • 12 

Iowa 2 

Kentucky 4 

Louisiana 


StetM.  SnbHcfben. 

Maine «••• 

Maryland. ••• 

Massachusetts 5 

Michigan 9 

Mississippi. 1 

Missouri • 4 

KewHampshire...***  •• 

NewJemey 8 

New  York 33 

North  Carolina 1 

Pennsylyania 21 

Rhode  Island 5 


SabtcillMn. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  ..••• 2 

Texas 

Yermont l 

Virginia 2 

Wisconsin 3 

Minnesota... l 

District  of  Columbia.  •    1 

CanadaWest 1 

No.  in  other  States.  122 

Whole  No 1262 

Total  circulation..  .1700 


Contrib«tioas  for  1852. 

AKHUAL  KIlTXXa. 

The  following  sums  were  pledged  at  the  last  Annual  meeting  in  Columbus,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  an  Agent  to  labor  for  the  schools  of  Ohio  during  the 
current  year.  To  these  sums  are  also  added  such  other  contributions  as  hare 
been  made  to  July  1st : 


(& 


Cincinnati • 

Cieyeland,  by  Messrs.  Freese  &  Humaston 

Erie  county,  by  M.  F.  Cowdeiy 

Richland  county,  by  C.  S.  Royce 

Ashtabula     "       '^  A.  H.Bailey 

Muskingum"       "  G.  W.  Batchelder.... 

Morgan         *'       "D.F.Johnson 

Preble    county,  by  L.  M.  Morrison 

Knox 

Warren 

Ashland 

Butler 

Crawford 

Highland 

Huron 

Lawrence 

Miami 

Greene 

Washington 

Chiric 


u 
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<l 
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« 
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"  Messrs.  Sloan  &  Bixby 

J.  Hurty • 

John  Lynch • 

Dr.  Anderson • 

T.C.  Bowles • 

Isaac  Sams 

8.  F.  Newman 

J.K.Kidd 

D.  COrr 

W.B.FalrchUd 

Prof.  Andrews 

C.  F.  McWilUams 

Plymouth,  by  C.S.  Royce 

Guernsey  County  Teachers' Institute 

Jefferson  County  Teachers*  Institute • 

Thomas  Cowperthwait  &  Co * ••• 

Jenks,  Hickllng  &  Swan 

A.  W.Price 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  by  A.  H.  Bailey 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  by  C.  8.  Bragg 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  by  8.  Newbery 

Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co.,  by  L  Patchin 

C.S.  Bragg 

Miss  Harriet  Bacon 

J.H.  Rolfb 

ReceiTed  fh>m  Treasurer  of  Teachers'  Association,  fbr  initia- 
tion fees  at  Annual  Meeting 


PlediwL 

Paid. 

$moo 

•  •  •  • 

50  00 

$46  00 

50  00 

.  •  •  • 

25  00 

$13  71 

15  00 

•  ••• 

50  00 

35  00 

5  00 

• .  •  • 

30  00 

.  •  •  • 

50  00 

•  «  •• 

10  00 

■  •  •  • 

50  00 

a  .  .  • 

25  00 

•  ■  •  . 

10  00 

•  .  •  • 

5  00 

500 

5  00 

•  a  .  • 

5  00 

•  ••• 

20  00 

...» 

10  00 

33  00 

10  00 

•  a  •  • 

10  00 

a.  •  . 

15  00 

5  00 

18  00 

•  »•  •  • 

13  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

a.  •• 

5  00 

500 

500 

*m»» 

500 

500 

5  00 

500 

5  00 

•  u  •  m 

20  00 

»•  •  • 

1  00 

I  00 

5  00 

5  00 

a.  •  • 

$581  00        $199  71 

SBMI-AVNtTAL  XBBTIHO. 

For  the  purpose  of  placing  the  proper  compensation  of  our  agent,  during  the 
current  year,  beyond  all  contingency,  the  following  persons  haye  become  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  sums  opposite  their  names  to  make  up  a  Reserve  Fund, 
to  use  as  occasion  may  require.   It  is  known  to  the  Committee  that  there  are 
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other  teachen  in  the  State,  who  ooiikl  not  ooBveniently  attend  the  recent  meet- 
ing, who  wonld  gladly  unite  in  contributing  to  the  above  fond.  Snch  are  re- 
quested to  forward  their  names,  with  the  amounts  annexed,  (me-fowrihin  advance^ 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  before  the  15th  of  August.  It  is  un- 
derstood in  these  pledges,  that  the  individual  subscribing  may  secure  contribu- 
tions Arom  others  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  that,  such  other  persons  may  be 
"propexlj  credited  for  the  same,  in  our  monthly  Financial  Report. 

Plwlged.  PaU. 

George  W.  Batchelder,  Zanesville •  $50  00  312  50 

J.  H.Kolfe,  Portsmouth • 50  00  33  00 

John  Lynch,  Ashland 50  00  12  50 

A.  D.  Lord.  Columbus 50  00  12  50 

M.  F.  Cowdery,  Sandusky » • 50  00  12  50 

D.F.DeWolf,  Norwalk 30  00  

L.  £.  Walker,  Milan 30  00  

C.  S.  Royce,  Plymouth 30  00  2  50 

W.  B.  Fairchild,  Xenia 30  00  10  00 

Marietta  Teachers,  Marietta 30  00  10  00 

Hollenbeck  andOhiey,  Perrysburgh 25  00  25  00 

Page  and  Drummond,  Maumee  City «.    35  00  25  00 

J.  G.  Zachos,  J.  Campbell,  and  C.  Rogers,  Dayton 6500  40  00 

W.  C.  Anderson,  Oxford « 20  00  10  00 

S.  K.  Sanford,  Granville 20  00  5  00 

C.  S.  MartindaJe,  Ashland 10  00  11  00 

Wm.  N.  Edwards,  Troy 30  00  20  00 

A.  C.  Deuel,  Urbana 10  00  5  00 

J.  Tuckerman,  Ashtabula  county •••••    10  00  2  50 

Samuel  Findlay,  Chillicothe •..,    10  00  2  50 

James  M.  McLane,  Cambridge ^ 10  00  2  50 

George  E.  Howe^  Painesville « •    10  00  2  50 

J.  Hnrty,  Lebanon 10  00  2  50 

S.  F.  Newman,  Korwalk 10  00  3  00 

A.Deyo,Peru 10  00  2  50 

James  M.  Gilmore,  Eaton 10  00  •••• 

A.  Holbrook,  Marlboro. 10  00  2  50 

A.  Schuyler,  for  Seneca  county 40  00  •••• 

J.  SpindlerandH.D. Lathrop, forKnox** 20  00  •••• 

J.  C.  Zachos,  Dayton.. • , 20  00  5  00 

Frederick  Cook,  Sandusky • 5  00 

Joseph  Ray,  Cincinnati « 5  00 


t» 


9705  00  $279  50 

Brought  fh>m  page  347 581  00  199  71 

Totals  pledged,  and  paid  on  pledges —$1,346  00  $479  21 

Received  for  fees,  at  the  Semi- Annual  Meeting 41  75 

Received,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Committee : 

Cornish,  Lamport  &  Co.,  New  York •••    50  OO 

Citizens  of  Ironton,  Lawrence  county..* 8  00 

Yonuff  Misses  of  Perry  sburg  Union  School » 400 

C.  J.  Geiger,  of  Stark  county «•••     1  00 

6300 

Received  for  services  of  the  Agent  : 

Belmont  Co.  Teachers*  Institute •«.  $30  00 

Columbiana  Co.  Teachers'  Association 2000 

Knox  Co.  Teachers*  Institute 5  00 

Miami  Co.  Teachers' Institute 40  00 

Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers'  Institute,  in  addition  to  $25 
pledged  by  Page  &  Drummond 7  00 

122  00 

Total  received  for  the  Agent  to  date •••••;..  $705  96 


PoBTAOB.— The  postage  on  each  No.  of  the  Journal  is  one  cent  when  sent  to  non- 
subscribers  ;  sent  to  regular  subscribers,  when  paid  quarteriy  in  advance,  one-half 
cent  per  No.:  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  approved  August  30, 1852. 


(Biiitnr0'  ^nrtfnlia. 

Bt  referring  to  fhe  Business  Department,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  counties  in 
which  Institutes  hare  recently  been  attended,  have  also  done  nobly,  both  for  the 
Joomal  and  the  Agent's  ftind.  Belmont,  Clermont,  Harrison  and  Knox,  haye 
doubled,  or  more  than  doubled  their  number  of  subscribers.  The  interest  in 
every  part  of  the  State  fh>m  which  we  hear  is  increasing. 

Eveiy  effort  should  be  made  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  effecting  a  thorough  revision  of  our  School  Sys- 
tem, and  of  securing  an  efficient  SupierYiBion  of  the  Schools  of  the  State. 

Oorrespondenee. 

We  insert  the  following,  supposing  it  to  contain  infonnation  which  many 
Teachers  and  School  Officers  will  wish  to  obtain.— £]>. 

Dn.  LoBi> :  The  importance  of  apparatns  to  illnatrate  the  various  fhcts  and 
principles  of  science  is  so  manifest,  that  no  school  of  high  grade  thinks  of  get- 
ting  along  without  something  of  this  kind.  Yet,  the  expense  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  inter^ting  articles  of  apparatus  is  firequently  a  great,  if  not  an 
effectual  hindrance  to  procuring  them.  We  have  Just  procured  a  quantity  of 
apparatus^  which  for  price,  use,  and  appearance,  we  think  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  surpass.    It  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  K  Bu'.Wabbing,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 

We  would  especially  recommend  a  peculiar  kind  of  Air-Pump  of  his  manu- 
facture. It  is  double-barreled,  double  acting,.the  valves  are  opened  and  closed 
by  the  motion  of  the  crank,  and  the  motion  of  the  crank  is  continuous,  instead 
of  reciprocating.    One  barrel  exhausts  from  the  other. 

We  would  recommend  Mr.  Wahbino  to  the  notice  of  those  wishing  to  procure 
apparatus.  He  will  assist  them  in  the  selection  of  articles  with  a  view  to  their 
real  interest,  and  will  try  in  every  respect  to  give  them  satisfaction. 

He  manufactures  different  styles  of  apparatus,  so  that  schools  can  consult 
economy,  and  yet  secure  a  very  respectable  set  of  apparatns  with  a  comparatively 
smaU  outiay.  John  Hatwoob, 

Westerrllle,  O.         PMf.  of  Chemistry  and  Nat  Phil,  in  Otterbein  Universtty. 

Mr.  Akdbewb  :  Inclosed  are  fifteen  dollars,  for  which  please  send  me  as  many 
copies  of  the  Journal,  commencing  with  the  volume.  I  feel  an  unusual  anxiety 
that  the  Journal  should  be  read  by  all  our  citizens,  male  and  female,  young  and 
old ;  because  I  am  convinced  by  its/mto,  that  its  tendency  is  a  savor  of  lif)B.  I 
have,  for  some  yBars,  been  a  careftil  reader  of  several  educational  periodicals,  but 
I  am  willing  to  labor  to  secure  the  reading  of  no  one  so  much  as  the  Ohio  Journal ; 
because  of  the  ability  with  which  it  is  edited,  the  style  and  sentiment  of  its  articles, 
its  mechanical  execution,  and  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  wake  up  and  enlighten 
mind,  and  to  Inspire  the  Teaeher  with  a  commendable  nmUtlon  to  elevate  high 
his  aims,  and  to  prosecute,  in  spite  of  all  ditconfagements,  Ms  rasponsible  work 
of  developing  anddtsofptbitog  the  mind  of  youth. 

We  have  in  our  school  about  70  young  men  who  have  engaged  schools  A>r  the 
coming  winter,  aad  I  am  anxious  to  circulate  the  Jounal,  through  these  I^saoh* 
en,  in  this  and  the  adijofniiig  oo«nties.  o.  y.  h.,  Mi,  Unkn, 

Our  Union  School  is  progressing  finely.  About  one  year  since,  we  commenced 
here  with  less  than  200  pupils ;  we  commenoe  this  term  with  over  400.   Twenty 
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or  thirty  of  these  are  flrom  the  coantrj  around.  All  obJeetlonB  Beem  to  have 
been  silenced,  and  we  are  moTing  on  with  that  kind  of  harmony  which  is  truly 
encouraging.  w.  l.  t^  Marion, 

Our  City  High  Schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  new  Building  for 
the  Hughes  High  School  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city.        j.  b.,  Cincinnati, 

I  like  your  Journal  much.  Ours  is  about  to  commence.  The  Normal  School 
numbers  245,  and  more  are  expected.  ▲.  x.  k.,  Albanp,  N.  Y. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Sept.  number  that  a  citizen  in  Licking  county  gaye  910,  that 
twenty  Female  Teachers  might  receiye  the  Journal  at  fifty  cents  each.  Now,  I 
have  no  objection  to  their  receiving  it  at  this  reduced  price,  but  I  am  exceed- 
ingly  desirous  to  know  how  many  copies  are  taken  by  the  people  of  Licking.  I 
feel  determined  that  the  ^* banner"  shall  wave  oyer  the  Teachers  of  Gree^ie 
county.  Please  send  me  the  information  desired,  that  we  may  haye  the  more 
time  to  act  v.  x'd.,  Clifton. 

I  can  not  let  this  opportuni^  pass  without  expressing  my  heartfelt  gratitude 
to  all  concerned  in  the  publication  of  your  Journal.  I  never  peruse  it  without 
having  the  latent  fires  of  my  soul  aroused.  Such  an  enterprise  deserves  the 
highest  commendation  of  every  friend  of  education. 

w.  L.,  a  graduate  o/N,  7.  State  Normal  School. 

Votioes  of  Colleges,  Sehooli,  ate. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  Kenyon 
College,  and  Kenyon  Grammar  School,  for  1851-^,  has  the  following  summary : 
Students,  Theological,  12 ;  College,  37;  Grammar  School,  Classical,  96 ;  EngGsh 
department,  14;— total,  89.  From  the  Triennial  Catalogue  it  appears  that  the 
whole  number  of  its  alumni,  fh)m  182d  to  1892,  is  1^ ;  No.  who  have  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.,  In  course,  64 ;  No.  of  clergymen  Arom  the  alumni,  52. 

The  Catalogue  of  Wittenberg  College,  for  the  year  1852,  contains  the  following 
summary  of  its  students:  Theological,  12;  CoUege,  37;  Partial  Course,  7;  Pre- 
paratory, 108; — total,  164.  The  Faculty  have  for  some  months  been  making  a 
vigorous  efibrt  to  secure  an  endowment  for  the  Institution.  They  have  the  best 
wishes  of  all  who  know  them. 

Sbxinabies  akd  Aoadbmiss.— Grand  River  Institute  at  Austinburg,  Ashta- 
bula CO.,  has  been  in  existence  some  twenty  years :  it  has  a  good  course  of  study, 
occupying  four  years,  and  an  able  Faculty.  The  Catalogue  for  the  year  ending 
in  June,  1852,  contains  the  names  of  41  Gentlemen  and  48  Ladies.  An  effort  has 
been  commenced  to  complete  an  endowment  sufficient  to  sustain  four  Instruct- 
ors, and  an  additional  Professorship  of  Agriculture.  Scholarships  for  four  years 
are  offered  for  $20;  for  eight  years,  at  $30 ;  for  sixteen  years,  at  $40;  and  per- 
petual scholarships  at  $60.  John  B.  Beach,  A.  M.,  is  Principal,  and  Prof.  R.  M. 
Walkeb,  Teacher  of  Languages. 

Western  Reserve  Teachers*  Seminary,  at  Kirtlaod,  Lake  oo.,  has  probably  fi- 
nished a  greater  number  of  well  qualified  Teachers  of  conunon  schools  than 
almost  any  other  Institution  in  the  State.  The  summary  contained  in  the  last 
Catalogue  is  as  follows :  Seminary  department,  236 ;  Preparatory,  36 ;  Primary, 
29.  Whole  No.  of  students,  301.  The  "  Teachers'  Course  *'  occupies  three  years : 
we  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  goodly  number  of  pupils  are  intending  to  complete  it, 
and  that  Dr.  Nichols,  the  Principal,  is  succeeding  so  well 

Mount  Union  Seminary  and  Normal  School,  at  Mount  Union,  Stark  county : 
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Mr.  0.  N.  Haxtshosn,  A.B^  Principal  and  Proprietor,  aided  by  several  AMist- 
anto,  male  and  female.  Number  of  Gentlemen  in  attendance,  162;  ot  I^adies,  70 1 
total  for  the  year,  232. 

Salem  InsUtute,  Columbiana  county :  Wx.  HgClaih,  Principal.  From  the 
Circalar  lately  receiyed,  it  appears  that  255  pupils— 130  males  and  125  females— 
receiyed  instruction  during  the  year  ending  in  June :  of  these  170  had  been,  or 
were  preparing  to  become.  Teachers. 

PuBUG  School  in  Salbx.— Our  new  District  School  House,  in  this  place,  is 
now  completed ;  it  is  a  handsome,  substantial  and  commodious  building,— an 
ornament  and  a  credit  to  our  town. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a  School  is  to  be  opened  in  the  new  building,  on 
next  Monday,  (Oct.  11th)— and  still  more  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Directors  have 
employed  that  prince  of  School  Teachers,  Jbsss  "Mkimkv^  to  take  change  of 
the  School.  Every  man  and  woman  in  Salem,  who  has  small  children  to  send 
to  school,  has  now  reason  to  rc||oice  in  the  present  prospect  of  the  good  oppor- 
tunity there  will  be  to  hare  them  enter  upon  their  primary  studies.— /ItniMslsad 
Jpumal. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Mahkham  has  invited  the  Parents  of  hb  pupils  to 
be  present,  in  mass,  at  the  opening  of  the  school :  we  shall  look  with  interest  for 
an  account  of  his  "  Commencement" 

Tbachbbs'  Ikstitutsb.— The  Minutes  of  the  fifth  semi-annual  session  of  the 
Germont  Co.  Teachers'  Institute,  have  been  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  The 
names  of  68  appear  on  its  list  of  members.  Johx  Fehouson,  of  New  Richmond, 
is  President;  J.Hakgock,  Secretary;  andH.  W.  Kbbb,  of  Bantam,  Librarian. 

fliore  than  60  Teachers  attended  the  Institute  at  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  co. 

About  100  attended  the  Institute  at  Wellsville.  A  goodly  number  of  subscri- 
bers to  the  Journal  was  obtained  there,  and  at  St  Clairsville. 

The  Knox  Co.  Institute  was  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
State  election,  but  an  interesting  class  of  more  than  100  were  in  attendance. 


<^»^  » 


Ths  Nsw  York  Tsaghbb.— The  first  number  of  this  expected  work  has  ap- 
peared. It  is  beautifUly  printed,  in  style  and  form  almost  precisely  similar  to 
the  Massaohusbtts  Tbachbs,  and  the  Ohio  Jousnal  ov  Educatiok.  Its  * 
appearance,  and  the  contents  of  this  number,  fully  equal  our  expectations ;  may 
it  meet  with  the  most  liberal  encouragement  Every  Teachers'  Institute  and 
Association,  and  the  Teachers  of  every  Union  School  in  Ohio,  should  receive  and 
file  it ;  and  we  believe  there  are  scores  of  enterprising  Teachers  in  the  State  who 
will  fed  that  they  cannot  do  without  it 

The  AlTKALs  of  Soibhos,  edited  by  Prof.  Haxiltok  L.  Sxith,  A.M.,  pub- 
lished on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month,  at  $1  per  annum.— This  is  a  laige 
octavo,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  good  style,  (as  might  be  expected  from  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Fairbanks,)  and  copiously  illustrated  by  wood  and 
other  Engravings.  It  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  in  America— a  Scientific 
Periodical,  ftimished  at  a  price  whi^ch  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all.    We 
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commend  it,  most  heartily,  to  our  Bittflcriben,  and  to  all  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  science. 

GsOGRAPHT.^ilftteAeS's  Primary  Qeography^  third  revised  edition.  An  easj 
introdaction  to  the  stody,  designed  for  the  instraction  of  children  in  schools  and 
families :  illustrated  hy  more  than  100  Engravings,  and  14  colored  Maps. 

MitchelCa  School  Oeography,  fonrth  revised  edition.  A  System  of  Modem 
Geography  comprising  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  World,  and  its 
five  great  divisions :  embellished  by  nnmerons  Engravings. 

MUeheWa  ScJiool  AUas,  fbnrth  revised  edition,  containing  32  Maps,  drawn  and 
engraved  expressly  for  the  work. 

MitchelVs  Oeogrftphical  Qusttion  Book:  comprising  Geographical  Oescriptions, 
and  questions  on  all  the  Maps  of  the  Atlas :  with  an  Appendix  embracing  valua- 
ble Tables  in  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geograi^y.  Philadelphia:  Thomas, 
Oowperthwaite  and  Company,  1858. 

Elbmbvtabt  and  Pkactiojll  Aix^sbra:  in  which  have  been  attempted 
improvements  in  general  arrangement  and  exposition ;  and  with  means  of  thor- 
ough discipline  in  the  principles  and  applications  of  the  science.  By  Jamss  B. 
DoDD,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phlloeophy  in  Transylvania 
University.    New  Tork :  Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co.,  18S3. 

Strau. 

Rev.  Solomon  Howabd,  late  Principal  of  the  Ohio  Conference  High  School 
at  Springfield,  has  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Ohio  University  at  Athens.  We 
sincerely  hope  he  may  succeed  in  resuscitating  tb»  University. 

Rev.  Dr.  Toulinson,  of  Ohio  University,  appointed  to  the  place  vacated  #y 
Mr.  Howard,  has  declined  it  on  account  of  his  health  \  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Wkaklt 
is  to  take  charge  of  the  Seminary. 

Messrs.  Samuel  A.  Moons  and  Georob  Gearhast  were,  on  the  14th  ult., 
unamtnously  re-elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Circleville,  These 
gentlemen  have  been  members  of  the  Board  since  the  adoption  of  the  Union 
School  Law  in  that  place ;  and,  in  connection  with  their  worthy  assistants,  have 
expended  $20,000  in  the  erection  of  a  school  house.  Their  unanimous  re-election 
shows  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  and  the  confidence  placed  in  them  by 
their  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  H  S.  Gillbt,  for  many  years  a  Professor  in  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  has  been  appointed  to  the  place  of  first  Instructor  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Asylum,  at  Knoxville ;  salary  $1,000,  with  perquisites  which  increase  it 
to  about  $1,200.  We  regret  the  removal  of  Mr.  Gillet  fh>m  Ohio,  but  wish  him 
success  in  his  new  position. 

A  series  of  eleven  Teachers'  Institutes  is  to  be  attended,,  in  as  many  diff'erent 
counties,  under  the  direction  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers'  Institute,  be- 
tween the  20th  of  September  and  the  15th  of  November,  1852. 

TBA09BR8'  IN8TITUTKS.— The  Fall  sessions  of  (he  Instltutee  in  Ohio,  so  ftu:  as 
arranged,  have  been,  or  will  be  attended  as  follows : 
Morrow  county,  at  Chesterville,  October  e5th— one  week. 
Stark  county,  at  Paris,  October  25th— one  week. 
Hancock  coun^,  at  Findlay,  Oct.  28th— three  days. 
Seneca  county,  at  Republic,  Nov.  Ist— two  weeks. 
Richland  county,  at  Plymouth,  November  Sth-— one  week. 

Correction.— The  article  on  pp. 327-334  of  this  No., by  Mr.  Sanfosd,  should 
have  been  dated  "  Granville  Female  Seminary"  instead  of  "Academy.'' 


(DlfiB  Snurnal  0!  Chrutian, 
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A.  D.  LORD,  Oolnmboa,        )  {  M.  F.  COWDERT,  Snnduakr, 

tL  H.  BARNKY,  Cfawlniiaei,  §  nniM:  \  I.  W.  ANDRfiWS,  Bfuietta, 
J.  C.  ZACHOS,  bftjton,         )  (  AND'W  FKEBSB,  CleTeUod 
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Cju  Sntflt  (fhtfltimi  nf  tji?  &nn. 

A  Rbport,  r«a<f  before  the  Ohio  State  Teachers^  Association ,  at 
Sandusky  City,  on  the  Sth  of  July,  1852,  hy  Prof.  J.  H.  Fair- 
child,  A.  M.,  of  Oberlin, 

TH  S  topic  to  whidi  the  attention  of  the  Association  is  invited,  is 
one  which  involves  inqniries  of  some  delicacj,  and  on  which 
some  diversity  of  sentiment  exists.  But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  offer 
an  apology  for  discnssbg  pny  question  which  lies  within  the  range  of  the 
responsibilities  of  th^  teacher,  and  which  affects  the  welfare  and  destiny 
(^  the  youth  of  our  land.  Nor  can  any  difference  of  sentiment  whi^h 
naj  exist  among  na,  excoae  ns  frpm  such  an  inquiry.  Co-laborers  in  a 
common  field,  we  are  gathered  to  giye  our  difierent  impressions  of  the 
work  beftxre  us,  and  contribute  individually  our  mite  to  the  common,  in- 
terest. These  different  impressions  we  may  freely  state,  without  beiog 
understood  aa  wishing  to  make  any  attack  upon  the  views  of  others, 
or  to  obtrude,  in  an  oSensive  way,  our  own.  It  is  thus  that  the  ex- 
perience and  thoughts  of  eadi  become  the  prc^>erty  of  all,  and  we 
return  to  our  various  departments  of  labor,  grateful  for  the  help  whidi. 
we  have  mutually  received. 

With  Buch  an  aim,  the  suggestions  now  offered,  have,  I  trust,  been 
ooDceived,  and  in  the  same  spirit  they  will  doubtless  be  accepted. 

What  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  different  sexe8»  in  the  airange- 
menta  for  their  education,  is  a  question  which  presses  with  much  in- 
terest upon  educationists  of  the  present  day.  Shall  separate  schools  be 
organized.for  them,  or  shall  they  be  conducted  together  along  the  paths 
of  science  ?  The  antecedent  question — shaU  woman  be  educated  at  all 
already  been  answered.     This  answer  is  involved  in  the  choice 
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of  ciyilizatioii  instead  of  barbarism.  The  race  can  make  no  progresB, 
wbile  each  alternate  member  of  it  is  doomed  to  the  degradation  of  igno- 
rance. We  may  rejoice  that  this  &ct  is  at  length  understood,  and  that 
it  remains  only  to  adjust  the  details — to  arrange  the  manner  in  which 
the  blessings  of  education  shall  be  secured  to  woman — ^and  perhape  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  she  shall  enjoy  them.  Bducated  she 
must  and  will  be.  All  agree  in  aiming  at  this  result.  The  next 
question  is,  shall  our  schools  admit  the  sexes  on  common  principles,  to 
equal  advantages,  or  shall  they  be  separated  in  the  pursuit  of  education, 
each  haying  its  distinct  system  of  appliances  for  arriying  at  the  common 
end? 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry,  I  shall  endeavor,  first,  to  present 
some  reasons  in  favor  of  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes;  and  then  re- 
view objections  which  may  be  urged  against  such  an  arrangement. 

The  most  obvious  advantage  to  be  derived  from  bringing  the 
two  sexes  into  the  same  system  of  schools,  is  the  economy  of  the 
plan.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  friends  of  education  to  bring  our  schools 
within  the  reach  of  the  greatest  possible  number.  To  facilitate  this 
object,  it  is  desirable  that  the  cost  of  instruction  be  as  low  as  possible. 
To  furnish  a  complete  system  of  schools  to  each  sex,  would  double  or 
nearly  double,  the  expense  of  instruction.  The  cost  of  educating  both 
sexes  together  in  any  given  locality,  is  but  a  trifle  more — often  no  more, 
than  of  educating  one  alone.  If  the  sexes  be  separated,  the  expense 
must  be  greatly  increased,  or  the  number  of  schools  must  be  diminished 
by  enlarging  the  district  limits  of  each.  In  either  case,  a  large  number 
would  be  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  the  school.  Where  the 
population  is  dense,  the  difficulty  would  be  diminished,  so  far  as  the 
primaiy  schools  are  concerned;  but  fbr  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  the 
difficulty  would  still  exist.  These  schools,  especially  in  the  Western 
States,  are  not  so  abundantly  supplied  with  pupils,  but  that  they  might 
receive  an  equal  number  in  addition,  without  anything  like  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  expenditure — ^in  many  cases,  without  the  addition 
of  a  single  teacher.  With  their  pr^ent  stinted  endowments  and  limit- 
ed number  of  pupils,  ihey  must  lack  that  efficiency  which  a  more  liberal 
support  would  give.  On  the  supposition  that  the  two  sexes  are  to  be 
furnished  with  equal  facilities  for  education,  with  separate  schools  for 
each,  we  must  double  the  number  of  schools,  and  thus  cripple  all,  or  we 
must  devote  half  the  schools  already  organized  to  female  education, 
and  thus  double  the  distance  from  each  man's  door  to  a  school  where 
his  children  can  secure  a  thorough  education.     In  the  older  parts  of  the 
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oonntrj,  where  wealth  is  abandant  and  edaoation  properly  valued,  tiie 
mimber  of  schools  might  possibly  be  doubled,  but  in  our  own  State  the 
thing  IB  impossible,  and  will  be  for  many  years  to  eome.  We  must 
then  Ml  back  upon  the  other  altematlYe  —  diminish  the  number  of 
M^ools  for  each  sex,  and  be  content  that  these  should  merely  lire  ivhen 
they  ought  to  flourish.  Yet  it  is  of  great  importanoe  that  we  have  as 
many  schools  as  can  be  well  sustained.  A  flourishing  school  is  a  bless* 
ing  in  any  region  of  country.  It  simulates  multitudes  to  aspire  aftnr 
m  education,  who  would  never  have  dreamed  of  goinyg  to  a  neighboring 
State,  or  even  to  an  adjacent  county  to  obtain  it.  Hence  the  evil  of 
diminishing  the  number  and  curtailing  the  influence  of  these  schools,  by 
closing  their  doors  i^nst  one  or  the  other  of  the  sexes. 

Our  hypothesis  has  beoi,  that  the  two  sexes  are  to  be  furnished  with 
equal  facilities  for  education.  But  if  they  are  to  be  separated  in  tiie' 
enjoyment  of  these  faeilities,  the  women  of  our  land  will  be  left  without 
any  adequate  provision  for  their  education.  Thus  it  has  been,  and  thus  it 
will  continue  to  be.  The  past  fiimishes  no  example,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
of  a  well  endowed  seminary  for  female  ediication — a  school  with  ample 
provision  for  instruction  in  ihe  different  departments  of  solid  and  polite 
learning.  Female  semmaries  have  been  sustained  by  the  reputation  and 
snocess  of  individual  teachers,  whe  have  scoured  such  help  as  their  limited 
resources  would  allow.  Many  of  these  schools  have  been  blessings  to 
the  land;  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  have  that  efficiency  which  a 
thorough  organization  in  the  different  departmeuts  of  instruction  would 
give.  To  the  careless  observer,  it  seems  more  important  that  the  male 
sex  should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  education,  and  unless  the  same 
sehoolcan  meet  the  wants  of  both,  the  education  of  woman  will  be  neg^ 
leeted  in  a  utilitarian  age  and  a  utilitarian  country. 

Considerations  of  economy,  and  perhaps  necessity,  have  operated  to 
<^en  the  iixxn  of  nearty  all  our  primary,  and  even  higher  schoois  and 
academies,  to  youths  of  both  sexes.  It  is  only  in  older  portions  of  the 
land,  that  we  find  schools  for  boys  and  schools  for  girls,  young  gentle- 
men's classical  schools,  and  young  ladies'  seminaries. 

But  if  economy  is  the  only  or  chief  reeommendation  of  the  system, 
while  moral  and  social  evils  are  iofvolved,  we  cannot  aflford  the  sacrifice. 
We  must  have  that  system  of  schools  which  will  best  accomplish  the 
great  object,  whatever  the  cost  may  be.  The  best  is,  in  the  end,  the 
cheapest. 

Let  us  inquire  then,  what  social  and  moral  advantages  seem  to  result 
from  d!e  joint  edueation  of  the  sexes  ?    We  need  not  look  for  into  the 
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world,  to  lefom  tbat  aB»»g  the  most  potent  iBflvenoeB  vhioih  oporate 
upon  the  raoe,  are  those  which  arise  from  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  Creator,  when  they  were  first  introduoed 
to  each  other  in  Eden.  Every  page  of  history  corroborates  it.  Oiir 
entii«  literature,  beyond  the  range  of  abstract  science,  is  pervaded  with 
these  influences.  The  whole  constitution  of  society  is  molded  by  them. 
Whedier  we  will  or  not»  ih&j  enter  largely  into  the  elements  which 
oombine  in  the  education  of  our  youth.  These  forces  we  find  existing, 
for  good  or  for  evil.  We  cannot  wisely  overlook  them.  We  cannot 
annihilate  them^  The  effort  of  misguided  religionists  to  obliterate  the 
idea  of  the  relation  and  the  influence  of  it,  by  a  separation  of  the  sexes, 
has  been  a  signal  failure.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. The  order  of  nature  is  indicated  in  the  combination  of  these  in- 
fluences in  the  fomily  relation ;  and  that  society  is  most  happy,  which 
oonforms  most  strictly  to  this  order ;  that  civilization  is  most  permanent 
and  deep  rooted,  which  rests  upon  the  firm  basis  of  fiumily  organization ; 
that  system  of  education  is  most  healthAd  and  enduring,  which  most 
fully  recognizes  and  sustains  this  organization.  Every  kind  of  socialism, 
every  kind  of  monastioism  but  the  setHug  of  **  the  solitary  in  families," 
has  been  profilic  of  corruption.  In  a  school  for  the  joint  education  of 
the  sexes,  the  social  influences  are  more  like  those  of  home,  where 
brother  and  sister  mutually  elevate  and  restrain  each  other.  That 
family  is  unfortunate  where  the  children  are  all  sons ;  almo^  equally 
unfortunate  is  a  family  of  daughters.  The  sons  are  prone  to  be  coarse 
or  shy,  and  the  daughters  to  be  prudish  or  unwomanly^  The  same 
tendencies  may  be  observed  in  a  school  where  die  male  and'fomale  in- 
fluences do  not  regulate  aad  improve  each  otfier.  Especially  is  tkus 
tr^e  of  boarding  schools,  where  ihe  young  are  entirely  removed  fnm 
home  influences*  If  a  broUier  and  a  sister  eould  bear  eaeh  other  com- 
pany, how  much  would  the  parent's  anxiety  for  that  son  be  diminished. 
He  carries  with  him  a  part  of  the  influence  which  has  restrained  him 
thus  far.  The  ties  which  bind  him  to  his  home  are  not  so  completely 
severed.  The  associations  which  tend  to  elevate  are  not  broken  up. 
If  a  sister  cannot  acksompany  him,  there  are  sisters  in  other  fomilies, 
whose  influence  will,  in  a  measure,  make  up  for  her  absence. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  look  at  the  influence  in  the  a^egate.  There 
are  particulais  which-  oombine  to  make  up  the  gmieral  influence.  A 
sense  of  responsibility  to  society  at  larger  is  one  of  these  particulars. 
A  school  for  young  men  becomes  a  community  in  itself,  with  its  own 
standard  of  morality  and  Hjs  laws  of  honor.    The  irregularities  and  ex- 
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oesses  of  youth  are  looked  upon  as  reiiial  oflfeneed,  if  indeed  they  do  not 
lose  entirely  the  charaoter  of  vice.  Obedience  to  the  lawe  of  the  land, 
and  to  the  regulations  of  good  society,  is  of  less  importance  than  con- 
formity to  the  student's  code  of  honor.  There  are  wanting  here,  to  a 
▼eiy  great  extent,  the  ordinary  restraints  of  society.  Sticoessful  soholav- 
^p  and  a  fair  degree,  will  cover  a  multitude  of  peccadiHoes,  which  in 
a  weU  regulated  community  would  darken  a  young  man's  prospect  and 
tarnish  his  good  name.  There  are  temptations  to  irregularities  which 
would  entirely  lose  their  foitce  under  the  influence  of  responsibility  to 
society  at  krge. 

Such  an  isolation  of  interests  cannot  exist,  where  both  se&es  are  uni- 
ted in  the  same  school.  The  young  man  feels  that  he  is  held  respons?. 
Ue  for  his  conduct — not  merely  by  a  coioamunity  of  his  associates,  who 
need  the  same  indulgence  with  himself,  and  whom  a  '*  fellow  feeling 
rendefB  wondrous  kind;"  but  by  a  community  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  earnest  working  world,  and  which  has  the  power  ^md  the  will  to 
link  his  future  destiny  with  his  present  charaoter.  The  restraints  are 
the  same  as  in  his  own  Tillage,  where  his  good  name  is  dear  to  him, 
and  where  he  meets  a  public  sentiment  not  so  lenient  as  that  of  his  way- 
ward assodates.  Hence  wholesome  discipline  is  more  easily  maintained^ 
There  may  be  careful  supervision,  and  a  rigid  execution  of  proper  laws, 
but  there  is  no  healthful  discipline  where  the  order  of  the  school  is  not 
sustained  by  the  public  sentiment  of  that  school.  If  the  pupils  approve 
and  acquit  while  teaehera  censure  and  condemn,  there  cannot  be  much 
moral  power  in  the  administration.  It  is  an  oocurrenoe  by  no  means 
rare,  for  pupils  to  sacrifice  the  approbation  of  their  teachers  to  the  ap- 
plause of  their  assodates.  If  the  sentiment  of  the  mass  be  in  favor  of 
order  you  ^need  almost  no  other  influence.  Facts  on  such  a  point  are 
better  than  theories ;  and  if  those  may  be  trusted  who  have  had  ex- 
perience, there  is  no  mw^  successful  method  of  securing  such  a  senti* 
ment,  than  by  uniting  the  sexes  in  the  pursuit  of  study.  It  is  difficult 
te  put  sooh  facts  in  the  form  of  statistics ;  but  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  teachers  who  have  had  opportunity  to  know,  may  be  quite  as  reliaUe. 
It  is  a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence,  to  bear  such  teachers  express 
strong  confidence  in  the  influence  thus  secured  in  favor  of  order.  A 
confident  opinion  on  the  other  side  from  such  a  teacher,  I  have  yet  to 
hear. 

The  infinenco  of  this  union  in  the  matter  of  discipline,  is  doubtless 
more  important  for  young  men  than  young wemeni  Their. wayward 
tendencies  are  stronger,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  resist  wholesom« 
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rttBinint ;  bat  he  most  havo  attained  a  degree  of  reoklesgness  wUoh  is 
rare  among  young  men,  who  oan  &ce  tihe  pnblio  sentiment  of  a  oommnr 
nitf  of  his  associates. 

Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  uniting  the  sexes  in  the 
pursuit  of  education,  is  a  purer  moral  aimofpkere — a  freedom  from  that 
coarseness  in  thought,  and  word,  and  deed,  to  which  young  men  in  their 
earlier  years  are  prone.  There  seems  to  be  a  period  in  the  life  of  many 
youths,  while  passing  from  the  innocent  ignorance  of  childhood  to  the 
sobriety  and  decency  of  manhood,  when  they  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  low  and  vulgar  thoughts  and  impure  imaginings.  Thrown  together 
in  a  society  by  themselves,  they  stimulate  each  other  to  debasing 
thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds,  and  their  souls  receive  a  stain  from 
which  years  cannot  recover  them.  The  late  Dr.  Abnold,  a  distin- 
guished educationist  of  England,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  degrir 
ding  corruption  prevalent  in  boarding  schools  for  boys ;  and  no  one  ever 
had  better  opportunities  for  knowing  whereof  he  affirmed.  To  young 
men  of  maturer  age  the  danger  is  less,  yet  there  is  danger.  It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  say  that  the  strongest  check  upon  such  corrupting  ten- 
dencies is  the  society  of  virtuous  and  modest  women.  The  presence  of 
such  a  woman  dissipates  low  thoughts,  as  the  morning  light  drives  to 
their  hiding  places  owls  and  bats  and  the  croeping  things  of  darlmww ; 
and  thero  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  persons  to  whom  this  influence  appeals 
more  strongly  than  to  young  men  in  their  earlier  years.  There  is  much 
that  is  noble  and  generous  in  their  character,  sometimes  even  beneath  this 
accumulation  of  impurity  and  corruption.  It  is  of  untold  importance  thai 
this  better  part  of  their  nature  be  cultivated — ^that  their  nobler  instincts 
be  brought  into  action.  For  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  there  is  no 
influence  that  will  compare  in  efficiency  with  proper  associations  with  - 
worthy  females.  If  this  be  true,  Is  not  the  school  the  yeiy  place  where 
such  an  influence  is  needed ;  and  is  not  the  absence  of  such  an  inflnenco 
an  evil? 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  another  advantage — a  mare  correct 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  female  eex^  which  young  men  will  obtain 
under  such  a  system  of  education.  The  views  which  some  young  men, 
and  I  regret  to  say,  some  older  men,  too,  oherish  of  the  female  character, 
are  grossly  fidse  and  corrupting.  These  views,  formed  under  the  infln* 
ence  of  their  coarser  instincts  and  confirmed  by  a  literature  coarser  still, 
they  propagate  from  one  to  another,  and  lose  their  self-respect  as  they  lose 
their  respect  for  female  character.  This  false  view  of  woman,  origma- 
ting  in  a  corrupt  imagination,  re-acts  upon  ^e  heart  that  oherishes  it. 
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and  stifles  the  half-formed  aspiratioiui  for  a  higher  and  nobler  lifo.  Such 
an  idea  of  female  character  cannot  be  long  cherished  in  the  presence  of 
the  tnily  excellent  and  worthy  of  the  sex.  It  will  scarce  gain  cur- 
rency in  any  assemblage  of  the  young  of  both  sexes,  who  hold  a  fair 
rank  in  the  scale  of  respeotabiliiy.  For  a  young  man  once  to  haye 
formed  such  an  idea,  is  often  the  first  broad  stride  in  the  path  to  ruin. 
To  have  such  an  idea  corrected  is  often  the  only  means  by  which  he  can 
be  redeemed.  Whether  such  a  false  idea  shall  ever  be  formed,  or  if 
formed,  whether  it  shall  be  cort'ccted  in  time  to  save  the  youth,  depends 
much  upon  the  character  of  the  school  in  which  he  acquires  the  ludi- 
ments  of  learning. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  false  esftimate  as  operating  in  the  case  of  young 
men  only.  That  a  similar  fidae  estimate  ever  exists  on  the  part  of  the 
other  sex,  I  cannot  affirm.  A  ladies'  boarding-school  abroad  for  an 
erening  promenade,  with  a  matron  in  front  and  two  teachers  in  the  rear, 
would  indicate  that  sudi  might  be  the  case.  If  so,  they  need  a  similar 
remedy. 

In  the  same  range  of  fitvorable  influences,  may  be  mentioned,  a  more 
tkoTOtigh  common  sense  as  opposed  to  the  morbid  sentimentaUsm  tnct- 
dent  to  early  life.  There  is  no  seclusion  which  can  keep  the  young  of 
either  sex  long  in  ignorance  of  their  relations  to  each  other.  Their 
Tiews  of  lifo  and  its  realities  and  objects,  will  be  true  or  false  according 
to  the  influences  under  which  they  are  formed.  They  may  be  permit- 
ted to  meet  each  other  under  the  wholesome  regulations  of  society,  and 
obaerre  and  learn  for  themselves ;  or  they  may  be  separated  to  dream 
out  their  relations  and  responsibilities  to  each  other,  under  the  guidance 
of  instinot  and  foncy,  or  of  a  literature  lighter  than  their  own  dreams. 
Thus  they  may  become  qualified  to  enter  with  rational  views  upon  the 
actual  experience  of  life,  prepared  both  for  the  good  and  evil  which 
are  mingled  so  impartially  for  all ;  or-they  may  gild  their  heavens  with  a 
golden  light,  and  find  no  shelter  from  the  storm  which  falls  upon  them 
from  a  sky  which  they  fondly  dreamed  would  always  be  serene.  Weak- 
ness of  character  must  ever  result  from  such  false  views  of  lifo— disap- 
pointment and  mortification  from  a  misguided  fancy,  which  peoples  with 
angels  a  w<vld  that  was  designed  only  for  mortals.  A  fruitful  occasion 
of  soeh  miscalculation,  is  to  educate  each  sex  apart  frt>m  the  other,  and 
leave  fancy  to  work  out  its  ideal  undisturbed.  A  natural  safeguard 
against  such  errors,  is  a  well*regulated  association  with  each  o^er. 
The  young  are  deceived  by  their  dreams-^the  illusion  is  dispelled  by 
actual  experience ;  or  rather,  with  reasonable  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion, these  dreams  would  never  have  had  an  origin. 
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Another  obvious  advantage  from  the  aasooiatioii  of  the  sexes  is,  a 
higher  degree  of  social  eulHvcUion,  In  this  pardcular,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other,  the  benefit  is  mntnal.  Each  sex  must  form  a 
part,  at  length,  of  general  society.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  education  ought  to  take  a  prominent*  place  in  society.  Their 
education  ought  to  fit  them  for  this.  But  if,  in  acquiring  this  education, 
they  are  almost  divorced  firom  society  for  a  term  of  years,  they  are  not 
only  not  fitted,  but  they  are  unfitted,  to  act  the  part  required  of  them. 
This  seclusion  takes  place  at  a  period  when  they  axe  most  susceptible  to 
social  cultivation,  the  period  when  their  social  habits  become  fixed, 
almost  beyond  the  hope  of  change.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
student  owes  his  first  attention  to  study,  rather  than  to  the  claims  of 
society.  The  same  may  be  said  of  aU,  even  those  engaged  in  the  aotive 
duties  of  life.  Social-claims  are  rather  incidental.  They  are,  neverthe- 
less, important,  and  respect  to  them  is  essential  to  sncoass  in  almost 
every  pursuit.  The  qualifications  for  meeting  those  claims  must  be 
acquired  incidentally.  No  period  of  life  is  set  apart  for  them  expressly. 
If  the  student  can  have  opportunity  for  this  incidental  cultivation  it  is 
do  much  saved.  It  costs  him  nothing,  and  is  a  valuable  acquisition. 
The  cultivation  of  which  I  speak  is  not  merely,  nor  chiefly,  a  matter  of 
etiquette,  or  of  external  acoomplishment,  although  these  are  important; 
but  it  pertains  rather  to  mental  habits,  tastes,  and  practical  views.  It 
is  a  work  of  years — the  years  of  youth,  and  vhat  is  lost  then  can  never 
be  folly  retrieved. 

The  cloistered  student  becomes  proverbially  careless  in  his  habits,  and 
rough  and  abrupt  or  diffident  in  his  manners.  Especially  is  this  true, 
where  large  numbers  of  young  men  are  congregated  together,  withoixt 
the  refining  infiuence  which  the  presence  of  ladies  afiR>rd8.  For  evi- 
denee  of  this,  note  the  character,  and  traoe  the  history  of  ''college  ooat- 
mens,''  in  our  land.  Almost  all  our  colleges  have  had  at  some  time. a 
public  table,  where  the  young  men  were  permitted  or  required  to  take 
their  meals.  Almost  universally,  these  commons  have  been  abolished 
as  nuisances,  in  consequence  of  the  turbulent  manners  and  habits  whidi 
they  generated.  If  any  one  doubts  whether  the  presence  of  oultivated 
ladies  would  have  obviated  the  difficulty,  he  must  hold  not  only  that 
the  age  ef  chivalty  is  past,  but  that  common  decency  cannot  be  looked 
for  in  these  degenerate  days. 

A  wholesome  incitement  to  effort  in  study  is  another  advantage  natu- 
rally resulting.  It  has  been  a  question  involving  some  difficultly, 
what  healthful  stimulus  to  exertion  olm  be  furnished  in  large  schools, 
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effiment  yet  barmless  in  its  operation  ?  Very  generally  a  system  of 
grading  and  of  honors  has  been  tned  and  proved  partially  saccesefal. 
That  there  are  evils  connected  with  it,  no  one  can  deny.  It  is  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  riv^ry  —  a  sentiment  too  low  to  p«H)dMe 
a  noble  or  generons  character.  Over  a  limited  number  in  schools  it 
ez^cisesa  powerful  influence — too  powerfiil  for  a  motive  so  unworthy. 
But  it  lacks  efficiency  in  this  respect,  that  the  number  of  those  in- 
ftuenoed  by  it  must  be  small.  There  can  be  in  each  class  but  few 
who  can  cherish  any  hope  of  attaining  a  high  standing.  After  a  few 
struggles  the  majority  cease  to  strive,  and  leave  the  contest  to  a  favored 
few. 

The  desire  for  excellence  is  natural  to  all.  It  is  a  healthful  motive, 
Vhen  properly  controlled.  It  is  sufficiently  powerful  when  its  natural 
causes  are  lefb  to  operate.  Closely  allied  to  this,  is  the  love  of  ap- 
probation, a  universal  sentiment,  ^nd  espeoially  active  in  the  young. 
Let  the  two  sexes  pursue  their  studies  together,  and  these  influences 
will  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  exertion ;  separate  them,  and  thi&  power 
is  lost  —  some  artificial  stimulus  must  take  the  place.  Such  a  state- 
ment needs  no  proof  to  those  who  have  been  at  all  observant  of  the 
developments  of  human  character. 

These  natural  incitements  have  the  advantage  of  being  general  in 
Uieir  operation,  instead  of  acting  solely  on  a  few.  Each  aims  at  a 
respectable  standing,  and  aims  at  it  the  more  hopefully,  from  the  fact 
that  no  tutor's  log-book  gives  his  latitude  and  departure  day  by  day,  with 
painful  definiteness.  Success  to-day  will,  in  a  measure,  obliterate  the 
failure  of  yesterday,  and  give  him  courage  for  to-morrow.  If  he  cannot 
stand  foremost  he  can  at  least  maintain  himself  manfully  in  his  own  posi- 
tion, and  those  whose  good  opinitm  he  values,  and  who  have  watched  his 
course  with  a  kindly  feeling,  shall  distribute  the  honors.  Selfish  emula- 
tion and  narrow  minded  jealousies  can  scarcely  arise  under  such  a  system. 

Other  advantages  might  be  enumerated,  which  help  make  up  the 
general  influence  arising  from  the  association  of  the  sexes  in  the  pursuit 
of  study.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  all  the  elements  which  com- 
pose this  favorable  influence.  Many  of  these  are  so  refined  as  to  elude 
our  observation,  and  yet  they  may  be  no  less  potent  in  their  operations. 
Continents  are  raised  and  depressed  by  hidden  forces  which  science  has 
not  yet  demonstrated.  The  all-pervading  power  of  gravitation,  which 
balances  the  universe  on  its  central  pivot,  is  known  only  in  its  efiects. 
Philosophers  "  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither  it  gocth." 
So,  many  of  the  mfluences  which  act  upon  society,  come  and  gowithout 
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revealing  their  arrival  or  departure ;  but  of  those  iafiuenoes  our  dvili- 
zation  is  composed.  You  may  analyze  them,  or  you  may  ful  to  do  it 
—  they  work  on  silently,  and  another  age  shall  look  upon  smiling  con- 
tinents, where  now  there  is  only  a  turbid  waste  of  waters. 

The  general  elevating  influence  of  a  proper  association  of  the  sexes  in 
society  at  large,  is  universally  admitted.  The  most  refined  researches 
of  social  philosophy  may  fail  to  explain  it ;  yet  there  stands  the  fact ; 
and  who  shall  deny  that  the  same  power  operates,  with  at  least  equal 
efifect,  upon  the  young  when  associated  as  pupils  in  the  same  school  ? 

I  am  aware  that  these  views  may  seem  to  many  wholly  theoretical, 
and  to  have  no  substantial  basis  in  facts.  The  difficulty  is  not,  that  the 
facts  do  not  exist,  but  the  statuses  on  this  subject  are  yet  to  be  col- 
lected. Let  each  gather  these  statistics  for  himself,  of  those  who  have 
had  experience  —  from  the  Professors  in  a  venerable  Eastern  College, 
who  admit  ladies  to  their  lecture  rooms,  to  the  missionaiy  teacher  of  a 
district  school  on  the  western  limits  of  civilization.  He  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent experience  from  my  own,  who  does  not  obtain  from  all  these  the 
same  testimony. 

It  remains  to  notice  some  of  the  objections  which  are  urged  against 
the  joint  education  of  the  sexes.  Prominent  among  these,  is  the  general 
idea,  that,  because  the  two  sexes  are  different  in  physical  and  mental 
constitution,  and  have  different  spheres  of  action,  they  need  each  a  dif^ 
ferent  education,  to  adapt  them  to  these  spheres.  This  idea  is  undoubt- 
edly correct,  but  it  is  misapplied.  Where  shall  this  difference  of  edu- 
cation commence,  and  what  shall  be  its  extent,  are  questions  which  may 
be  profitably  pondered.  Both  sexes  need  alike  the  common  light  and 
air  and  other  means  of  physical  suppor^,  which  Heaven  has  designed 
for  all.  No  difference  of  constitution  warrants  either  sex  in  dispensing 
with  these.  It  is  as  obviously  true  that  both  equally  need  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  intellectual  cultivation.  The  means  by  which  these 
are  secured  must  be  the  same  for  both.  The  same  patient  toil  is  the 
price  of  discipline  of  mind,  whether  the  purchaser  be  male  or  female. 
We  must  have  for  both  the  same  appliances  to  secure  this  toil.  Those 
appliances  are  found  in  our  system  of  schools  for  general  education.  No 
other  plan  has  yot  been  discovered. 

It  is  a  great,  and  yet  prevalent  mistake  that  these  schools  are  intended 
to  qualify  their  pupils  for  particular  spheres.  Their  aim,  from  the  pri- 
mary school  to  the  college,  should  be,  to  furnish  a  general  cultivation,  as 
a  basis  of  preparation  for  any  or  every  sphere.  The  highest,  even,  of 
these  schools,  has  missed  its  aim,  when  it  undertakes  to  furnish  the 
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-world  with  ready-made  preachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  engineers. 
They  famish  the  materials  of  which  to  make  them,  hut  leave  that  par- 
ticnlar  work  to  professional  schools. 

But  this  subject  has  already  been  before  the  Association,  in  an  abte 
report*  presented  at  its  last  meeting.  A  simple  reference  to  its  argo- 
meat  is  sufficient. 

The  sphere  of  woman  is  not  so  different  from  that  of  man,  but  that 
she  needs  the  same  general  cultivation,  as  a  preparation  for  it.  She  has 
a  profession  of  her  own,  and  for  this  let  her  be  qualified  by  a  professional 
education.  It  is  a  remark  often  made  that  young  ladies  should  be  edur 
cated  for  wives  and  mothers.  Better  to  say.  Let  them  first  be  educated 
as  human  beings,  as  women — ^^then  shall  they  make  such  wives  and 
mothers,  that  ''  nations  shall  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed." 

But  shall  woman  aspire  to  a  liberal  education  ?  Shall  the  College 
doors  be  open  to  her  ?  Why  not  ?  The  education  thus  obtuned  is 
called  liberal — such  as  becomes  freemen,  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  freemen.  What  right  have  we  to  grudge  the  boon  te  any  who  shall 
have  the  courage  to  ask  it  ?  And  what  is  there  in  a  liberal  education 
which  should  not  prove  a  blessing  to  man  or  woman  ?  —  BtU  woman 
dae$  not  need  it  This  idea  savors  too  much  of  the  sensual  maxim, 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  For  what  was  the 
human  soul  made,  and  what  are  its  wants  ?  A  vegetative  existence 
was  never  meant  to  satisfy  it ;  and  until  we  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the 
Koran,  that  womui  has  no  soul,  let  us  not  undertake  to  say  that  any 
knowledge  which  tends  to  elevate  the  character  and  expand  the  views 
—  any  discipline  which  qualifies  for  the  stem  straggle  of  life,  is  unne- 
cessary for  her.  In  the  way  of  knowledge  and  discipline  we  need  all 
we  can  acquire ;  and  the  strongest  even  are  often  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  weakness  and  inefficiency.  There  are  duties  in  the  hum- 
blest sphere,  for  which  the  highest  powers  are  barely  adequate. 

3ut  such  an  education  will  unfit  woman  for  the  duties  which  pecU' 
Uarly  hdong  to  her.  This  difficulty  is  felt  by  those  who  have  mistaken 
the  influence  of  a  liberal  education  —  who  have  never  enjoyed  its  advan- 
tages. There  may  be  some  women  of  strong  literary  tastes  or  publio 
tendencies  who  are  tempted  to  neglect  the  claims  of  domestic  life.  But 
a  generous  education  will  not  rob  woman  of  her  nature,  nor  lead  her 
to  despise  her  birthright.  It  takes  her  to  some  mountain-top,  from 
wbich  she  can  survey  her  iMid  of  promise,  a  broad  realm  of  rivers  and 
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streams,  of  walled  towns  and  waving  groves,  on  wMcb  the  smile  of 
Heaven  like  a  glorious  sunlight  rests.  Is  she  less  prepared  fb  possess 
that  land  than  thc^plodding  denizen  of  the  valley,  whose  whole  view  of 
fife  has  heen  circumscribed  by  those  mountain  tops  ?  With  woman,  afl 
with  man,  it  is  the  shallow  draught  that  intoxicates.  It  is  the  part  of 
the  boarding  school  miss,  who  has  **  completed  her  education^'  by  one 
year's  exercise  in  the  accomplishments,  to  affect  contempt  for  the  homely 
utilities  of  life.  Let  her  soul  expand  under  a  more  liberal  culture,  and 
she  will  soon  learn  that  she  was  unworthy  to  loose  the  Utchet  of  her 
mother's  shoe. 

But  are  not  the  ornamental  branches  designed  especially  for  woman  f 
The  omamontftl  branches  have  their  place  —  they  are  good  for  women 
and  for  men.  But  to  make  them  a  substitute  for  thorough  discipline 
and  solid  learning  is  like  dining  on  ice  creams  and  jellies.  They  are 
not  sufficient  for  one  who  has  any  work  to  do.  The  general  education 
which  is  profitable  for  man,  will  be  good  for  woman,  so  long  afl  she  shall 
have  a  share  in  the  great  work  of  life. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps  not  often,  objected,  that  in  the  higher 
branches  of  study,  young  ladies  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  their  stand- 
ing with  young  men.  No  such  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  primaiy 
school,  nor  docs  there  seem  to  be  any  indication  of  a  tendency  towards 
it.  Precisely  where  and  when  the  difficulty  is  to  begin,  we  are  not 
informed.  There  may  have  been  instances  in  which  young  ladies  have 
failed  to  maintain  an  honorable  standing  in  classes  with  young  men.  If 
this  has  been  the  ease  more  frequently  than  the  reverse,  the  difference 
should  be  attributed  to  the  prevailing  tendency  to  hasten  young  ladies 
forwai'd  in  their  course  of  study,  with  the  idea  that,  months  instead  of 
years,  must  suffice  for  them,  and  thus  introduce  them,  prematurely,  to 
the  more  abstruse  branches.  Give  them  the  same  antecedent  discipline, 
equal  opportunities  in  other  respects,  and  no  such  difference  will  be 
observed.  I  must  be  excused  for  speaking  with  some  confidence  on 
this  point,  having  been  connected  for  years  past  with  a  school  where 
the  sexes  pursue  the  entire  range  of  academical  study  in  common,  from 
the  rudiments  of  English  Grammar  and  common  Arithmetic  to  the 
more  difficult  authors  in  the  learned  languages,  and  abstract  and  ap- 
plied mathematics,  which  the  college  curriculum  presents.  Ladies  ask 
no  indulgence  and  receive  none.  If  an  experience  of  twelve  years 
in  a  school  of  five  hundred  of  both  sexes,  in  nearly  equal  numbers, 
affords  ground  for  judgment,  the  difficulty  may  be  regarded  as  wholly 
ideal. 
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It  18  objected  again,  that  fMoty  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  schools 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  improper  for  the  sexes  to  pursue  tl^m 
in  common.  In  regard  to  a  few  fitudies  this  objection  holds  good. 
In  sach  cases  let  separate  classes  be  organized.  **  Wisdom  is  profitable 
to  direct/'  It  cannot  be  proper  to  introduce  promiscuous  classes  to  tl^e 
study  of  Animal  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Yet  this  is  an  important 
branch,  and  should  be  pursued  by  each  sex  separately.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  any  other  particular  instruction,  which  may  be 
needed  by  either  sex.  But,  with  these  few  exceptions,  no  difficulty 
exists.  Proper  discrimination  will  relievo  from  any  embarrassment 
in  the  study  of  even  the  ancient  classics.  Such  authors  as  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  Cicero  and  Tacitus  —  as  noble  and  chaste  as  the  entire 
range  of  literature  affords,  together  with  many  of  the  poets,  may  be 
be  read  in  promiscuous  classes,  without  causing  a  blush  upon  the  cheek 
of  modesty.  It  might  be  well  even  in  schools  for  young  men,  to  keep 
within  such  limits. 

Agam,  it  is  objected  that  a  large  public  school  is  an  unfit  plape  for 
yonng  women,  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  manners  which  neces- 
sarily prevails.  The  very  idea  of  ladies  in  such  a  place  seems  shocking 
to  many.  It  is  true,  thai;  a  school  where  coarseness  of  manners  or  morals 
is  generated  or  tolerated,  is  no  place  for  young  women.  A  careful 
father  will  not  expose  his  daughter  to  such  influences  and  annoyances. 
But  shall  not  a  thoughtful  mother  be  solicitous  for  her  sony  for  whom 
such  influences  are  deemed  entirely  appropriate  ?  Is  his  character  so 
proof  against  all  tarnish  from  improper  associations,  that  his  manners 
may  be  safely  exposed  to  deteriorating  influences  ?  The  school  that  is 
dangerous  for  one  sex,  is  unsafe  for  the  other.  A  modest  and  decorous 
demeanor  and  purity  of  heart,  aiie  graces  which  young  men  may  well 
cherish ;  and  no  school  is  suitable  for  them  where  these  do  not  flourish. 
The  Muses  are  regarded  as  patrons  of  our  seats  of  learning ;  and  if 
these  worthy  damea  are  as  virtuous  and  circumspect  as  they  should  be, 
young  men  can  have  no  objection  that  their  sisters  should  cultivate  their 
acquaintance.  At  all  events,  such  an  association  would  mend  the  man- 
ners, both  of  the  young  men  and  their  patrons.  The  difficulty  com- 
plained of,  arises  from  the  absence  of  female  influence,  as  before  inti- 
mated. Supply  that  deficiency  —  you  remedy  the  evil  and  remove  the 
apprehended  danger.  Our  judgment  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the 
matter,  must  be  determined,  not  by  what  schools  are  without  the  regu- 
lating influence  of  female  society,  but  by  what  they  will  be,  when  that 
influence  is  secured.     A  kindred  objection  lies  in  the  idea,  that  such 
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an  arrangement  for  Education  mtigt  divest  woman  of  the  softer  graces 
—  ker  peculiar  charm  —  and  give  her  a  mcuculine  character.     This  is 
a  natural  apprehension,  but,  I  believe  a  mistaken  one.     Nature  has 
provided  for  these  graces  in  woman's  constitution.     A  natural  develop- 
ment  of  that  constitution,  is  all  that  is  requisite.     In  your  system  of 
education,  guard  well  the  feminine  instincts ;  do  no  violence  to  these, 
and  nature  will  vmdicate  her  own  work.     It  is  not  a  thorough  education, 
that  will  transform  a  woman  into  a  man.     Nor,  again,  is  it  a  properly 
regulated  association  with  the  other  sex,  that  can  so  pervert  her  nature. 
Such  an  association  is  the  plan  of  Providence,  and  to  ^at  plan  his  work 
is  adapted.     Female  character  cannot  be  properly  developed,  except  in 
society.     Womanhood  becomes  more  beautiful  and  manhood  more  strong 
and  elevated,  as  they  are  brought  out,  side  by  side,  in  harmonious  con- 
trast with  each  other.     A  cloistered  life  is  not  the  thing.     Educate 
woman  by  herself  and  you  may  make  a  prude  —  as  little  like  the 
trustful  woman  with  a  heart  that  beats,  as  the  rattling  skeleton  in  the 
cabinet  is  like  the  living,  breathing  human  form.     Refuse  to   educate 
woman,  array  the  influence  of  the  stronger  sex  against  her  true  elevation, 
and  she  sinks  a  slave,  or  trampling  on  her  own  nature,  driven  by  a  stem 
necessity,  she  snatches  with  her  own  hand  the  boon  which  her  natural 
protector  should  have  freely  bestowed.     'Tis  thus  that  women  of  a  less 
sensitive  nature  aspire  to  become  men.     Here  is  the  true  origin  of  the 
masculine  character  to  which,  in  our  day,  there  seems  to  be  some 
tendency. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  deny  that  there  might  be  such  an  association 
of  the  sexes  in  a  system  of  education  as  should  mar  the  female  character. 
Hence,  the  caution  —  guard  well  the  instincts  of  woman's  nature.  Let 
not  a  zeal  for  her  elevation,  betray  you  into  any  arrangement  which 
offends  against  decency  or  propriety.  No  true  regard  for  woman  or  the 
race  could  open  the  doors  of  our  medical  schools  to  promiscuous  classes 
of  both  sexes,  or  associate  women  with  young  men  in  a  dissecting  club 
over  a  human  subject.  Such  oflfences  against  modesty,  are  Grimes 
against  our  common  nature.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  decent,  we  have 
a  right  to  protest  against  them.  That  such  a  thing  is  possible  shows  a 
sad  lack  in  the  provisions  for  woman's  education,  and  a  downward  ten- 
dency in  our  civilization. 

The  last  difficulty  which  I  notice,  and  perhaps  the  head  and  front  of 
the  objection  which  is  made  to  the  idea  of  educating  the  sexes  together, 
is  the  ap{»:ehended  tendency  to  matrimonial  alliances,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  attachments  looking  towards  marriage.     It  is  thought  there  must 
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be  more  lo^e  and  matoh-makitig  than  is  ocmaisient  wilih  propriety  or 
profit. 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  need  of  a  careful  collation  <tf  faets  —  of  facts 
collected  by  carefnl  observation,  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the 
discovery  of  ihe  truth.  Those  friendly  to  promiscuous  schools,  would 
not  shrink  from  the  test.  It  seems  an  obvious  inference  that  the  more 
young  people  see  of  each  other,  the  more  free  their  association--*  the 
more  certainly  will  there  result  hasty  attachments  and  precipitate  mar* 
rn^^.  But  such  a  conclusion  would  be  unwarranted.  There  are  some 
considerations  which  indicate  a  different  result.  There  must,  of  course,  be 
mnme  association  of  the  sexes,  to  afford  opportunities  for  the  formation  of 
such  attachments.  Either  sex,  educated  in  absolute  seclusion,  would 
be  safe  firom  such  dangers,  while  the  seclusion  should  be  maintained! 
No  such  seclusion  is  attained  or  aimed  at,  except  perhaps  in  Romish 
monasteries.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  flourishing  school  for  either 
sexr  around  which  the  other  sex  are  not  gathered  in  such  numbers  as  to 
involve  the  risk  referred  to.  Select  the  most  retired  location  —  plant  a 
college  there,  and  let  it  have  a  vigorous  growth — you  soon  have  the 
W]dft«preading  village,  which  excludes  neither  sex.  Educational  facil* 
itiee  multiply,  and  soon  a  female  seminary  springs  up  within  sight  of 
die  college  tower.     There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  mountain  between,  but 

onitB  summit  there  is  a  ''mountain  house,"  surrounded  by  cascades, 
romanftio  glena  and  other  incidents  of  mountain  scenery.  On  both  sides, 
there  are  commencements,  anniversaries,  and  exhibitions.  These  would 
seem  stale  indeed  if  attended  by  a  monotonous  assemblage  of  either  sex 
alone ;  under  such  circumstances,  to  trust  to»seolusion  for  protection 
from  the  danger  apprehended  in  a  promiscuous  school,  is  to  lean  upon 
a  broken  reed.  Facis  alone  can  settle  the  question  whether  the  assoo»- 
atkm  of  the  sexes  on  such  festal  occasions  is  less  or  more  conducive  to 
tender  sentiments  than  a  similar  association  extending  over  the  incidents 
of  every  day  life.  It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  of  our  nature,  that 
restraint  often  serves  to  stimulate  desire.  The  young  man  who  is  much 
seelnded  from  female  society  is  quite  as  susceptible  to  the  tender  passion 
when  ooeaaion  arises,  as  he  whose  daily  life  is  in  the  midst  of  society. 
The  cloistered  student  is  proverbially  hastjr  in  the  bestowment  of  his 
heart.  With  a  limited  experience  and  an  active  imagination,  he  discov* 
ers  an  angel  where  another  would  see  only  a  worthy  young  woman ; 
and  as  **  angel's  viats  are  few  and  far  between,"  he  can  scarcely  be 
Uamed  for  seinng  the  &vored  hoxu*.  ''  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantmoit 
to  ihe  view."    A  shade  of  mystery  gives  the  fancy  a  back-ground,  ea 
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which  to  projoct'his  ideal.  Cupid  is  Bot  so  blind  but  that  he  oan 
in  the  open  c very-day  sunlight.  Those  who  have  known  eaeh  other 
from  childhood,  are  less  inclined  to  be  enntptured  with  each  other,  than 
those  who  meet  incidentally  on  a  gala  day  or  at  some  place  of  public 
amusement  or  resort.  There  is  something  in  the  association  of  evexy* 
day  life,  which  checks  the  eztrayaganciee  of  passion,  and  appeals  to  the 
judgment  rather  than  to  the  fancy.  For  these  reasons,  .there  Is  little 
danger  in  general  society  that  the  tendency  in  this  direction  will  lead  to 
excess.  Indeed,  it  is  often  thought  neeessaiy  to  stimulate  this  tenden^^ 
by  large  social  gatherings  in  balls,  levees,  and  other  festivities,  as  fat 
removed  as  possible  from  the  common^-plaoes  of  every  day  life.  If  soeh 
efibrts  are  not  successful,  those  most  interested  may  secure  the  result 
by  a  trip  to  Niagara,  a  season  at  Saratoga,  or  a  winter  at  Washington. 
If  these  things  are  so,  then  the  real  danger  ef  excessive  attention  to 
such  matters,  is  in  schools  where  the  sexes  are  educated  separately,  but 
are  allowed  to  meet  each  other  on  extra  occasions,  with  extra  prepara* 
tion  for  such  a  meeting.  Hasty  and  injudicious  attachmento  may  be 
expected  under  such  circumstances  more  frequently  than  where  the 
association  is  more  free  and  more  like  that  which  prevails  in  general 
moiety.  If  such  attachments  are  to  be  formed — and  formed  they  must 
be  and  will  be,  in  spite  of  bars  and  bolts,  or  even  convent  waUs  —  let 
there  bo'  every  opportunity  for  a  fair  and  rational  deoinon.  Let  com- 
mon sense  and  the  intereste  of  common  life,  be  regarded  as  far  aa  poesible ; 
for,  at  the  best,  they  have  too  little  to  do  with  such  affiirs. 

There  is  another  advantege  ib  this  direction,  which  {HTmii3eiioa8 
schools  have  over  those  exclusively  for  young  men ;  the  interceurae  of 
the  sexes  can  be  better  regulated,  because  both  are  under  the  SMue 
authority.  In  schools  for  young  men,  so  far  as  I. am  aware,  no  eflBort 
is  made  to  regulate  their  associations  with  the  other  sex,  except  indi- 
rectly by  requiring  their  attendance  on  school  exercises  and  their  presence 
at  their  rooms  during  certun  hours.  When  the  young  of  both  eezes 
are  under  the  same  laws,  wholesome  restrictions  may  be  introduced,  and 
thus  a  higher  standard  of  propriety  in  such  associations  attained. 

But  it  is  asked.  What  guaranty  is  there  in  promisonous  scdiools,  thai 
those  of  different  ranks  in  society  will  net  form  attachments,  and  thus 
derange  all  the  plans  of  their  friends  ?  Let  me  ask,  in  return,  What 
guaranty  oan  any  system  of  education  afford,  that  sueh  a  calamity 
idiall  not  ensue  ?  A  young  woman,  kept  within  the  walls  of  her  fother's 
house,  guarded  by  a  maiden  aiint  and  teught  by  govemesses  and  foreign 
teachers,  often  frustrates,  in  the  bestowment  oi.  her  affections,  all  ^ 
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■ebemea  of  ambilioiis  ptrents.  The  only  sttfegdaid  Ibr  anj  parent,  is 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  Iub  children  sound  princ^^Ies,  a  suitable 
regard  for  his  own  wishes  in  all  their  anrangements^give  them  an  ele- 
Tsted  ohtfader,  and  they  will  not  disgraee  him  by  their  alliances* 

If  the  views  now  presented  are  oonreot,  promiBeaons  sdiools  are  the 
most  eeononiioal  and  die  most  sale.  Th^  afibid  better  fiunUties  for 
general  education,  and  produce  a  more  symmetrical  character. '  If  thees 
TiewB  are  not  ooneot,  the  experiments  which  are  presented  in  varioas 
portions  of  oor  land,  and  .porticnkrlj  at  fiie  West,  will  soon  expose 
the  error.  If  such  schools  hare  originated  in  a  spirit  of  "  fanaticism 
or  ibregose  determinaticm/'  thej  must  come  to  nought ;  but  if  the 
system  is  based  upon  endnriBg  principles  of  our  nature,  it  must  stand. 
By  its  fruits  it  must  be  known.       , 


Sig8iti[  Bf  dflteUttttul  (C^oltitn* 

It  certainly  cannot  have  escaped  your  notice,  nor  is  it  indeed  a  mat- 
ter of  unfrequent  comment,  that  the  West,  great  as  it  is  territorially, 
great  as  it  is,  and  is  growing  to  be,  in  population,  is  destined  to  exercise 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  countiy.  Nor  need  it  be 
urged  before  you,  that  in  proportion  as  that  influence  must  be  powerful 
aid  extenssTe,  in  such  proportion  is  it  desirable  that  the  intellect  of  the 
West  should  be  educated  and  enlightened.  Dwelling  as  we  do  upon 
Che  Reserve,  settled  as  it  was,  and  as  it  now  is  chiefly,  by  people  of 
New  England  origm, — ^that  New  England  where  Education  stands  next 
to  Religion  in  the  language  of  the  people, — ^the  importance  of  mental 
cnltnre  seems  hardly  requisite  to  be  discussed.  And  yet  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  recall  our  minds  to  the  &ct,  that  the  general  education  of  the 
agricultural,  as  of  other  classes,  is  of  more  importance,  and  of  more 
honor,  than  any  exhibition  of  agricultural  wealth  Within  the  last  few 
years,  Ohio,  through  all  its  sections,  has  exhibited  a  growing  interest 
upon  this  vital  subject.  Surely,  surely  it  would  be  a  circumstance  of 
evil  omen,  if,  while  our  farmers  were  adding  to  theur  stores  through  the 
aid  of  Science  and  improved  fiicilities,  and  were  exennsing  their  taste 
in  the  construction  of  improved  residences,  and  in  the  beautifying  of 
ihdr  grounds,  they  should  manifest  any  marked  indiflference  with  regard 
to  a  corresponding  improvement  in  their  places  of  education.  Rich  and 
highly  cultivated  fanns,  or  tasteful  grounds  or  dwellings,  can  present 
24 
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but  a  8OR7  spectacle,  if  any  where  in  ^ew  Uiere  be  a  scliool  boilding 
bearing  eyidenoes  of  neglect. 

In  btiaging  tbeee  obaorvations  to  a  close,  permit  me  to  say,  that  rais- 
ed in  real  importance  bigh  above  all  the  material  interests  of  society, 
whether  of  Agriooltnre,  Commerce,  or  Mann&ctures,  is  Man  himself. 
The  pnrsuits  of  life  can  neyer  be  safely  mistaken  nor  sabstitated  fat 
their  ultimate  end.  Man,  man  himself  is  the  great  interest  of  the  world. 
His  culture  and  development  are  the  final  objects ;  and  these  oat  of 
view,  industrial  pursuits,  of  whatever  character;  would  seem  compara- 
tively ignoble.  To  improve  and  elevate  him — to  give  him  higher  con- 
ceptions of  his  own  nature  and  responsibilities,  is  to  attain  to  the  ulti- 
mate and  grander  objects  of  all  true  human  exertion. 

In  the  Science  which  thickens  the  golden  grain  for  the  sickle,  and 
enriches  the  harvest,  one  can  diflcem  no  purpose  of  ultimately  releasing 
man  from  toil,  but  only  that,  by  enhancing  the  productiveness  of  labor, 
more  time  may  be  saved  for  the  culture  and  development  of  his  higher 
nature.    No  finer  condition  of  intellectual  effort  can  be  presented  than 

"  Where  the  strong  working  hand  makes  strong  the  working  brain.** 

Away  from  the  haunts  of  trade  and  the  abodes  of  art.  Nature  tempts 
the  husbandman  to  study  and  to  thought.  The  sun  which  crimsons  the 
east  with  morning  glory,  and  declines  in  the  west  amid  purple  and  gold- 
en, clouds — the  birds  which  carol  their  morning  and  evening  lays — ^the 
blade  of  grass  which  freshens  'neath  the  summer  shower — ^the  dewdrop 
which  glitters  on  the  flower — the  lily  wl4ch  toils  not — the  stars  which 
watch  his  flocks  by  night, — ^are  the  possessions  of  the  husbandmaa — 
studies  all,  and  admirable  for  their  wondrous  beauty — inviting  him  to 
lift  his  thoughts  from  the  material  and  fleeting  to  the  immaterial  and 
immortal  within  himself,  and  to  the  Everlasting  beyond  the  skies. — JIfr, 
WiUey*s  Address  Before  the  Lorain  County  Agricultural  Society. 
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lolitttns  of  (0i|iiatioii5  of  i^t  liionit  Stgm. 

The  following  rules,  for  the  solution  of  complete  equations  of  this 
class,  were  published  in  the  N.  Y.  Teachers'  Advocate,  m  1846,  and 
have  been  used  somewhat  extensively  in  this  and  other  States.  They 
are  inserted  here  by  request. 
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-WUh.  rospeot  to  iihe  oompletion  of  the  square  of  aflboted  or  complete 
quadratie  eqnatioiiB,  thej  may  be  redooed  to  one  of  two  forms :  im  the 
firttfarm,  tibe  ooefficient  of  x'  is  one^  and  that  <^  the  first  poirer  of  z 
is  an  even  number ;  in  the  second  form,  the  coefficient  of  x*  may  be 
any  number  greater  or  less  than  unity,  and  that  of  the  second  term,  or 
first  power  of  z,  an  even  number.  In  the  solution  o^  equations  re- 
duced to  either  of  these  forms,  the  following  rules  will  be  found  a  great 
saying  of  labor. 

FiBST  Form.  JRttle, — Add  to  the  right  hand  member  the  square  of 
half  the  coefficient  of  z  (in  the  second  term) ;  evolve  and  connect  to 
the  root,  with  the  opposite  sign,  half  the  same  coefficient. 

JSxample  1 :  .  zs-|-4zi-21.  OperaHon:  21-|-(i)>>-26,  whose 
square  roots  -|*  or  —  S*  to  which  connect  ^  by  the  —  sign,  and  z  is 
Urand  to  equal  -f^  or : — 7. 

JBhsample  2:  z<— ^z»20.  OperaHon:  204-(|)^s 36,  whose 
root  SB  -|-  or  —  6;  and  +  or  — ^-f-f^+lO,  or  —2. 

SscoMD  Form.  JRule, — ^Multiply  the  right  hand  member  by  the  first 
coefficient,  add  to  the  product  the  square  of  half  the  second  coefficient, 
evolve,  and  connect  to  the  root  half  the  second  coefficient  by  the  oppo- 
site sign,  and  divide  the  result  by  the  first  coefficient. 

JSxany^lel:  3z'-f0z»24.    Operation:  24X3+(i)'« 81,  whose 

f-H  (+2  (+2, 

root  =1  4-  or  —9 ;  this  — f  =  ■<   or  -t-3=  •<   or     Then  z=  -{    or 

(-12         (-4.  (-4. 

JExampk^i    6i*— 8x=48.     Operation:   48X5=240-f(|)*  = 

266,root-  +  or— 16;<hi8+|-|or-(-5=i  OT     |t^«^*l»e« 

^     (^12  (-21.  r^^- 

NoU, — ^To  reduce  to  the  second  form  tsxj  equation  in  which  the  co* 
effieient  of  the  first  power  of  z  is  an  odd  number^  multiply  the  equation 
by  two. 

It  la  well  knovm  to  Teachers,  that,  in  the  oriinary  method  of  solving 
eqoalaoas  of  the  seeond  degree,  after  the  sHcOemmt  of  the  problem  is 
made,  the  sobaion  is  little  more  than  a  fMchanieal  process,  afifording 
but  little  discipline  for  the  mind.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  tnethod  here 
piopoeed,  enables  the  student  to  solve  nearly  all  the  proUems  involving 
duB  elaas  of  equations  menUdfy,  thus  ftuniafaing  greater  opportunities 
for  the  discipline  of  the  best  powers  of  the  mind,  than  are  secured  by 
the  eonaoMni  method.  It  is  just  as  praoticable,  and  oertainly  as  de> 
■tmble,  that  the  operations  in  Algebra  should  be  performed  mentally, 
as  that  those  in  Axithmelio  should  be  so  peifonned. 


1 
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For  the  purpose  of  faeilii^tiDg  the  solution:  of  equations  hi  this  man- 
ner^^iet  pupils  commit  a  table  <tf  the  squai^s  of  all  the  numbere,  from 
ODB  to  ttfy  or  one  hundred.  a.  b.  l. 


•  ■^»> » 
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No.  m. 

ANALYSIS  AND  GOMPASISON  OF  ANCIENT  &  MODSBN  LITBRATUBS. 

Thb  literature  of  any  language,  is  the  best  and  truest  exponent  of 
the  natioual  mind.  Therein  we  see  tiie  ipirUwd  fbroee  in  aetion; 
and  those  subtle  but  powerful  agents  of  civilization,  diat  wwk  under 
the  surface,  and  yet  determine  the  oomplezioii  of  the  whole.  Therein 
is  the  human  m^nd  seen  in  its  loftiest  moods,  and  diyinest  aspects. 
Therein  one  generation  stretches  forth  a  diadowy  hand  through  the 
tides  of  time,  and  affects  the  destiny,  wakens  the  energy,  or  rekindles 
the  ^expiring  glory  of  afber  generations.  It  is  the  most  imperishable 
monument  of  national  greatness ;  and  the  proudest  and  dearest  legacy, 
which  the  children  of  one  age  receive  from  the  fatbers  of  another. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  literature,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  as 
embracing  the  sum  total  of  the  books  in  a  language.  It  is  difficult  to 
construct  the  idea  of  literature ;  for  it  is  a  fine  art,  the  supremb  hnb 
art;  and  liable  to  the  difficulties  which  attend  such  subtle  notions :  but 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  expression  for  literature,  that  may 
answer  our  present  purpose,  let  us  throw  the  question  into  another  form. 
I  will  say  that  the  proper  antithesb  to  literature,  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  use  it,  is  books  <^  knowledge.  Now,  what  is  thai  antithesb  to  knowl- 
edge that  is  here  implied  ?  It  is  power.  All  that  is  literature,  seeks 
to  conmnmicate  f^otcw,  and  all  that  is  not  literature,  seeks  to  cominu- 
nicate  knowledge.    I  willliere  bocrow  an  iUostration  fvom  Do  Quiaoy : 

"Now  if  it  be  asked,  what  is  meant  by  communicating  power?  I 
would  ask  by  what  name  a  man  might  designate  the  caae»  wken  ha 
should  be  made  vividly  to  feel,  and  With  a  vital  oonadousaess,  emotioiii 
which  he  never  felt  befbre— myriads  of  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
come  not  within  ooiKciouflaess,  until  the  spell  of  some  master  mind  is 
laid  upon  us,  and  the  inert  and  sleeping  is  aroused,  the  chaotic  is  organ.* 
ised,  and  new  life  is  breathed  into  us.  Ifi  not  this  energetic  infuskm* 
and  conscious  vitalisiag)  is  it  not  power?    When  the  praf6iuide0t 
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deptbB  of  our  being  are  stizred  nithin  us,  and  every  heurt-Btring  vibratdB 
in  response  to  some  new  felt  sympathy,  and  the  sool,  catight  up  !t|i  a 
niurlwind  of  emotion,  is  raised  to  another  sphere,  mdiant  irith*imagi* 
nation,  cm  fire  with  passion,  thrilled  with  lore,  or  melted  with  pathos ; 
when  the  soul  is  sahdned  even  by  its  own  greatness,  or  feels  an  exhila* 
rating  and  an  awful  sense  of  its  kindred  to  that  Being^ho  said  '  let 
lliere  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;'  is  not  t^  resolt  obtained  by  the 
Inkiest  exhibition  of  power?  When,  in  King  Lear,  the  height  and 
breadth  of  human  passion  is  revealed  to  us ;  and  for  the  pu]|>ose  of 
antagonism,  the  weakness  of  an  old  man's  nature,  and  in  one  night,  two 
worlds  are  broi^t  &ce  to  &oe,  the  moral  and  the  physical*  in  stormy 
eommlsion,  heaving  with  rival  tiiroes ;  and  the  nnnd  is  appalled  with 
llie  double  darkness  ei  ni^ht  and  madness,  and  startled  with  the  infinity 
of  the  world  within  it-^is  not  this  power?  or  what  shall  I  caU  it  V 

Henoefbrth,  then,  I  use  the  antithesis  of  hocks  of  knowledge  as 
die  most  philosophical  exprosston  for  literatmre. 

To  get  this  power  from  the  literature  of  any  language,  itisnotenough 
to  read,  you  must  siud^  it.  It  is  not  the  mere  eontemplation  of  men 
of  genius,  through  the  superficial  acquaintance  of  cuisoiy  reading,  that 
will  enable  you  to  foel  their  power  and  derive  an  infusion  of  the  same 
into  your  own  mind ;  but  that  patient,  ftithfnl,  and  hopeful  study  that 
will  wait  for  apprehension  and  pleasure  even  when  they  do  not  at  first 
eonae.  That  itemdinjf  daify  before  and  intenrogatuig  the  oracles  of 
genius  even  when  there  is  no  response,  or  one  but  feebly  intelligible. 
True  genius  is  like  a  true  woman — she  must  be  weoed  in  order  to  be 
won.  Nay  more,  you  must  throw  your  heart  before  her  in  all  the  self- 
dmndonment  of  love,  breathe  the  same  inspiration,  be  invested  with 
the  samb  ''invisible  glory,"  feel  the  secret  pukes  of  her  mysterious 
being  thrill  through  your  own  soul,  and  every  high  thought  and  emo- 
tfon  reproduced  with  sympathetio  and  reciprocal  power. 

It  is  the  viee  of  our  age,  either  not  to  study  at  all,  or  what  comes 
nearly  to  the  same  thing,  to  try  to  learn  too  many  things  at  once.  HoW 
many  are  there  who  never  folt  the  force  and  true  spirit  of  a  single  au- 
thnr,  or  mastered  the  detuls  of  a  single  science,  who  yet  tread  a  superw 
ficial  round  in  art,  scoenoe,  and  literature,  to  the  confusion  of  their  own 
minds  and  the  utter  fidlure  of  any  truly  useful  and  dignified  result. 
fttiken  cisterns  do  they  become,  that  can  hold  nothing. 

In  speaking  of  anoittit  literature,  I  shall  have  chiefly  in  mind  that  of 
the  Greeks;  for  the  Boman,  in  all  that  is  truly  excellent,  seems  but  a 
of  the  Greoim  literature,  while  the  latter  must  be  regarded 
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ad  the  original  and  a  far  higher  and  pi^oonder  manifdetadon  of  human 
geiAus.  It  will  also  be  more  permanent  in  its  influenoe  on  human  cnl- 
tore ;  for  while  both  are  gradoaUj  yielding  their  monopoly  of  the  intel" 
lectnal  training  of  the  scholar,  and  are  found  eyery  day  less  able  to 
supply  all  which  the  modem  exigencies  of  society  require  of  the  man 
of  learning  a|pl  science ;  yet  the  Grecian  literature,  long  after  its  mere 
erudition  shall  have  bec(»ne  of  no  Talue,  will  hold  its  plaoe  as  a  noble 
instrument  of  esthetic  culture,  and  the  refinement  of  taste.  Think  of 
the  influence  which  the  Grecian  mind  has  exerted  upon  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  her  literature  I  Greece,  the  first  to  kindle  the 
torch  of  liberty  now  inextinguishable — the  first  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sd- 
enee  and  philosophy,  of  which  future  nations  have  reaped  the  rieh  har- 
vest !  How  many  a  youthful  soul  has  drank  spiritual  life  at  her  sacred 
fountains  ?  How  many  statesmen  and  orators,  poets  and  STdsts,  ha^ 
received  their  first  inspiration  from  the  literature  and  the  monuments  of 
Greece  ?  0  sacred  mother  of  the  gifted  great,  the  noble,  ttnd  the 
beautiful,  even  now,  as  on  thy  sunny  shores  thy  sons  receive  the  breath 
of  life,  so  do  they  owe  to  thy  heaven-descended  words  the  first  thrilling 
eonscionsness  of  the  immortal  and  the  q>iritual.  Thou  didst  stretch  thy 
hand  over  the  nations  and  kindle  fires  on  the  altars  of  soienoei  philos- 
ophy, and  religion.  When  thy  own  were  extinguished,  thou  didst  veil 
thy  face  in  sorrow  at  the  ruin  and  degradation  of  thy  own  ohildien. 
But  even  they,  long  made  insensible  to  thy  v(»ce  by  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, roused  at  last  to  that  high  appeal,  and  now  they  hang  thek  gar- 
lands of  freedom  upon  thy  sacred  tomb  I 

The  Grecian  genius  has  had  its  mission  upon  the  earth,  and  has  ful- 
filled it  gloriously.  The  Latin  mind  has  also  had  most  important  beai^ 
ings  upon  the  human  destiny:  but  I  must  agree  wiA  those  who  place 
its  literature  far  below  that  of  Greece.  ^  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
in  the  present  state  of  civilization  and  in  the  presence  of  the  rich  and 
inexhaustible  stores  of  modem  literature,  the  worth  of  that  of  the  Latin 
will  repay  the  labor  of  learning  a  dead  language.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
scholar  can  yet  do  entirely  without  the  Latin  language ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Latin  was  for  a  long  time  die  universal  language 
of  the  educated  after  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe— that  there  is 
much  eradition  if  not  science  in  it  yet  that  is  not  translated — ^that  it 
is  intimately  interwoven  with  most  of  the  modem  languages,  and  that 
to  this  day,  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  much  learning  is 
communicated  in  Latin ;  but  I  do  say  that,  as  its  learning  is  fkst  being 
transferred  to  the  modem  languages,  or  becomes  efifote  by  new  advances 
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in  sdeiiee  and  knowledge,  it  muit  retire  from  ila  prominent  plaee  in  the 
edncalion  of  yonth;  for  its  iiierature  eannot  save  it.  It  la  eyen  now 
holding  too  prominent  a  place  there.  It  is  really  melanoholy  to  see  the 
in&tnaticm  with  which  sdu)larB  will  still  grope  for  a  few  jewels  in  this 
great  dirt-heap  of  Soman  literature,  while  tiie  untold  wealth  of  their 
own  language  lies  unr^;arded  before  thdm.  There  is  many  a  man  that 
will  readily  quote  you  some  foolish  ribaldry  from  Horace,  tome  pointless 
epigram  from  Juvenal,  some  gained  antithesis  from  Seneca,  some 
mawkish  sentimentality  from  Virgil,  some  inflated  bombast  from  GicerO) 
who  yet  could  hardly  give  you  a  speoimen  of  the ,  terseness,  the  vigor, 
the  purity,  the  elevation,  the  majestic  force,  the  penetratii^  subtiety, 
die  magnificent  imagery  of  the  Teutonic  mind. 

I  do  not  mean  to  characteme  the  time  honored  authors  above  men- 
tioned, by  the  epithets  used,  but  simply  to  stigmatiae  that  tyranny  of 
elasBicai  taste  that  prefers  their  worst  things  to  the  beet  of  the  modems. 

"  No,  says  one,  the  peculiar  suUamity  of  the  Soman  mind  does  not 
express  itself,  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  sought  for  in  the  literature.  Soman 
sublimity  must  be  looked  for  in  Soman  acts  and  in  Soman  sayings. 

"  For  the  acts,  look  to  their  histoiy  for  a  thousand  years ;  for  sayings, 
there  are  ncme  equal  to  the  Soman  in  grandeur.  Where  will  you  find 
a  more  adequate  expression  of  conscious  majesty  than  in  the  saying  of 
Trajan:  'Imperatorem  oportere  stantem  mori' — G»ear  ought  to  die 
standing — a  speech  oi  imperial  grandeur,  implying  that  he  who  was  the 
foremost  man  in  all  this  world,  and  the  repi^esentative  of  the  most  heroic 
nation,  should  show  its  charaeteristio  virtue  in  his  last  act. 

"  But  there  is  still  another  of  consular  majesty,  and,  as  told  by  De 
Quincy,  is  almost  the  grandest  story  upon  record.  Marius,  the  man 
who  rose  to  be  seven  times  ccmsul,  was  in  a  dungeon,  and  a  Soman 
slave  was  sent  with  a  commission  to  put  him  to  death.  These  were  the 
penon»-^the  two  extremes  of  existed  and  forlorn  humanity,  its  vanward 
and  its  rearward  man-*-*a  Soman  oonsul  and  an  abject  slave.  But  their 
natoral  relations  to  each  other  were,  by  the  caprice  of  finrtune,  mon* 
strously  inverted.  The  consul  was  in  chains :  the  slave  was  for  the 
moment  the  arbiter  of  his  fate.  By  what  speU,  what  magic,  did  Sfarius 
reinstate  himself  in  his  natural  pr«N>gativ«e  ?  By  what  marvds,  drawn 
from  heaven  or  from  earth,  did  he,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  again 
invest  himself  with  the  purple,  and  place  between  himself  and  his  as* 
sassin,  a  host  of  shadowy  lictors?  By  the  mere  blank  supremacy  of 
great  minds  over  weak  ones.  He  fosoinated  the  slave  as  a  rattlesnake 
does  a  bird.    Standing  like  Teneriflfo,  he  smote  him  witii  his  eye,  and 
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said,  *  Th  lie,  Homo,  aadesoeddereGaiiimManam?' — DareBfetlioa,fet 
low,  preaame  to  slay  Gaius  Marina  ?  Wliereat  tha  reptile,  trembliBg 
under  tke  consular  voice,  nor  daring  to  confront  the  consular  eye,  sank 
gently  to  the  ground,  torned  round  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  and 
crawling  out  of  the  prison  like  any  other  yermin,  left  Marius  standing 
in  Eiolitude  as  steadfast  and  immovable  as  the  capitol." 

It  is  in  sudh  acts  and  sayings  as  these  that  I  find  the  highest  revela^ 
tion  of  the  Roman  mind.  They  were  powerful  beyond  any  Bati<Mi  that 
ever  lived,  in  the  display  of  that  energy  of  will  ihat  is  vietorious  over 
all  passion  and  opposition;  but  they  were  impotent  in  the  skillful  and 
artistic  delineatioQ  of  the  subtle  mechanism  of  the  human  heart,,  and 
unable  to,  surrender  their  grosser  tastes  to  the  more  exalted  refinements 
of  poetry,  or  the  divine  inspirations  of  eloquenee* 

In  comparing  the  ancient  or  Pi^gan  literaitnra,  as  a  whole,  with  the 
modem  or  Christian,  we  can  not  but  be  struck  with  an  important  differ- 
ence in  the  ruling  spfait  and  motives  of  eaek  The  one  ezhihits  in  their 
highest  aspect  individualism,  heroism^  matetialim :  the  other  embodise 
humanity,  sociality,  q^toality.  The  one  takes  for  its  theme,  the  man, 
the  hero,  the  DemirGod ;  its  clothes  him  with  terror,  with  beauty,  with 
strength,  with  supernatural  powers  and  (rod^like  virtues,  and  often 
inconsistently  extending  the  same  magnitude  to  his  vices :  the  other 
makes  humanity  its  theme.  It  seises  upon  man  as  a  social  bei^^g,  and 
views  him  in  his  grander  relaticms  to  the  moral  universe.  War  is  the 
genius  of  the  one,  peace  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  othet.  A  magnificent 
materialism  distingniahes  the  one,  a  subtle  spiritualism,  tiie  other.  A 
monstrous  diviuity  is  found  in  the  one,  a  divine  humanity  in  the  other. 
In  the  mighty  empires,  the  wasting  wars,  the  great  conquests,  the  mere- 
tricious splendors,  the  awful  snperatitiixis,  the  sublime  mytholog^ea  of 
antiquity,  we  find  the  inspiration  of  &e  ancient  literatore.  Old  Time 
and  Ghaos,  sublime  impersonations  of  the  mystery  of  creatieii,  are  made 
the  generators  of  all  things.  A  brood  of  Gods,  mighty  in  every  mate* 
rial  attribute,  guide  the  destinies  of  men.  Possessed  of  superhumaa 
virtues  they  are  also  made  monsters  in  vice,  so  that  they  seem  but  a 
^gantic  reflection  of  human  nature.  Jupiter  shakes  the  spheres  with 
his  thunders,  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  is  at  the  some  time  an  example 
to  all  debauohees.  Juno,  the  divine  mother  of  all  domea^c  virtues, 
does  not  disdain  to  patronize  by  her  example  the  direw,  the  eoM,  and 
the  scandal-maker.  Mara,  the  proud  impersonation  of  noble  courage, 
action  and  heroism,  is  also  a  great  bully,  a  brawler,  a  sublime  black- 
guard.     The  God  of  Eloquenoe  is  the  &ther  of  lies.    The  Goddesses  of 
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Wisdom  and  of  Lore,  puU  caps  and  so(dd,  like  women  in  ihe  fiab-maikei, 
aboirt  ihe  piise  of  peisonal  beauty. 

This  exalted  and  degrading  oonception  of  quiitaal  things  oharaotep- 
iies  all  aneient  Literature.    It  is  also  eepeciaUy  wanting  in  that  catho**  * 
lie  spirit,  that  spirit  of  humanity  which  is  a  prominent  mark  in  modem 
dvilifiition.    Li  this  re^ot  modem  soeiety  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  ancient. 

Those  who  have  read  history  aii^t  will  have  observed  that  there  has 
been  an  era  of  Lidiyiduality :  it  is  the  ages  of  heroes  and  of  demigods ; 
— an  era  of  Sectionality :  it  is  the  ages  of  patriarchs  and  of  tribes ;  — • 
an  en  of  Natiuudity :  it  is  the  ages  of  kingdoms,  of  empires,  and  of 
states.  But  there  is  still  another  era  ooming  upon  the  earth ;  already 
is  it  dawning  upon  us,  and  our  literature  in  advanee  reflects  the  aspect 
of  the  ftiture:  it  is  the  era  of  Humanity*— humanity  in  the  largest 
sense.  It  is  tins  that  even  now  exerts  a  benign  influenee  in  the  peaoor 
fill  councils  and  pofioy  of  nations.  It  speaks  In  deep  tones  in  the  Aou* 
sand  social  refonns,  benoTC^nt  schemes  and  enterprises  that  are  set  on 
Ibot  by  the  restless  action  of  man.  It  enteA  the  prison  doom  of  the 
wiminal,  and  yields  him  a  portion  of  that  sympathy  and  kindness 
whieh  hare  been  supposed  to  be  na  part  of  his  right  or  claim.  It  puts 
ferth  a  helping  hand  to  raise  the  self-immolated  viotim  of  intemperanoe 
and  vice  to  renewed  life  and  reoovMred  character.  It  raises  a  beseech- 
log  prayer  for  tiie  slave,  or  points  indignantly  to  his  misery  and  hii 
wrongs.  It  stretches  out  an  arm  to  the  heathen,  and  calk  them  to 
fight,  to  knowledge  and  to  happiness.  It  touches  with  haUowed  fire  the 
extinct  altars  of  sdenoe  and  religion  allover  the  world,  and  drops  a  tear 
of  regret  even  over  evils  that  it  can  not  obliterate.  Where  will  you 
ind  such  manifestations  in  the  ancient  forms  of  society?  They  were 
unknown  and  unheard  of.  They  belong  entirely  to  the  modem.  Those 
wlio  oompare  the  anoiMit  civilisation  with  the  modem,  to  the  denial  of 
any  important  progress,  forget  these  things.  They  forget  that,  while 
there  are  a  few  shining  lights,  '*  bright  particular  stars,"  whi<di  even 
now  draw  the  admiring  gaae  of  men,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  ancient 
times  were  in  the  grossest  darkness  and  the  most  bratish  ignorance. 
That  even  in  the  city  of  Athens,  ''  that  bright  Qynosure,"  mother  of 
arts  and  sciences,  the  people  preferred  the  ribaldries  of  Aristophanes 
to  the  sublhnitieB  of  JEschylns,  and  the  showy  vices  of  Aldbiades  to 
the  solid  virtues  of  Anstides. 

In  the  ancient  forms  of  societjr  there  was  no  middle  class  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.    Thb  is  the  result  of  modem  society,  of  its  vast 
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iocieafle  and  diSosion  of  material  wealth.  Hence  the  tyranny,  the 
hanghtiness,  the  effeminate  Inzuiy  whioh  aooompanies  oyerweening 
wealth  and  power,  conrapted  the  hearts  of  one  portion,  while  the  degra- 
*dation,  the  fear,  the  "eye-flenrioe,"  and  the  selfishness  of  extreme 
poverty,  ehilled  the  hearts  of  the  other.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
understood  nothing  of  what  are  now,  hy  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  con- 
sidered as  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life.  They  slept  in  rashes, 
for  beds  were  only  for  the  rich ;  they  ate  with  their  fingers,  for  forks 
were  unknown ;  they  drank  out  of  earthen  and  wooden  veseek,  for  glass 
was  not  yet  discovered ;  they  wore-  coarse  woolen  or  flaxen  garments, 
painfully  spun  and  woven  by  the  hand,  for  as  yet  the  ootton-^n  had  not 
made  it  easy  for  the  poorest  to  obtain  our  finest  fabrics.  On  their  foet 
they  wore  soles  of  undressed  leather,  tied  with  strings;  they  ground 
their  flour  with  hand-mills ;  they  ploughed  their  land  with  a  sort  of 
pick-ax.  They  multiplied  all  their  hooks  by  laborious  copying  with 
the  hand ;  they  wrote  on  bark,  er  on  wax,  or  in  sand ;  they  had  neither 
the  clock,  nor  the  pump,  nor  the  stove,  nor  the  piano ;  and  even  a 
chair,  or  a  stool,  was  a  luxury  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  houses  of 
the  rich !  Yet  all  these  may  be  found  in  a  log  cabin  of  our  day. 
This  was  the  domestic  comfort  in  which  the  mass  of  the  most  civilised 
of  the  ancient  nations  lived.  Now  the  efiSact  of  all  this  was,  that  all 
that  was  regarded  as  noble,  exalted,  or  worthy  of  chronicle  or  notice 
was  in  the  actions,  foelings  and  motives  of  those  who  were  in  station, 
rank  and  power.  The  state  was  everything,  the  individual  nothing. 
The  literature  had  no  imier  life  to  describe :  it  was  all  outward  and 
public.  Hence  the  chie&  of  armies,  the  governors  of  states,  and  trans- 
actions  of  a  national  or  public  character  were  alone  thought  worthy  to 
inspire  the  muse  of  history  and  of  poetry.  Architecture,  music  and 
painting,  and  all  domestic  reiHreseatations  were  subservient  to  the  same 
purpose — to  dignify  and  celebrate  what  was  impersonal  or  above  the 
reach  of  the  individual,  except  as  the  symbol  and  impersonation  ot  a 
puMic  grandeur  and  worth. 

But  there  are  other  important  circumstances  that  have  given  a  supe- 
rior tone  and  spirit  to  the  Modem,  over  the  Ancient  Literature. 

At  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a  new  race  came  upon  the 
theatre  of  the  world — ^the  Teutonic  race — ^more  vigorous,  more  subtle, 
more  ambitious,  than  any  which  had  preceded.  A  race,  ^ed  above 
all  others  of  the  earth,  with  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  endow- 
ments; whidi,  while  it  seemed  at  first  to  darken  the  face  of  society, 
and  break  up  all  the  elements  of  social  order,  constructed  out  of  new 
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materials,  a  nobler  and  more  laBting  fabric  of  ciyiHsation.  The  large 
lM)dies  and  vigorous  physique  of  these  stalwart  barbarians,  did  of  them- 
selyes  introduce  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  sltiggish  and  corrupted  life- 
current  of  southern  Europe ;  besides,  they  brought  a  new  spirit  widi  * 
ihem  and  new  ideas.  The  unity  of  God,  the  imnfiortality  of  the  soul, 
the  eternal  fixedness  of  virtue,  the  responsibility  of  man,  the  dignity  of 
woman,  indefeasible  rights,  personal  and  inviolable  liberty — these  were 
the  elements  of  their  social  and  moral  organization :  principles  unknown 
or  but  feebly  acknowledged  among  other  races  of  men.  Christianity 
came  among  them,  and:  here  alone  found  a  fitting  soil  for  its  Ood-like 
truths.  Compared  to  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
what  are  all  the  heterogeneous  conceptions  and  fimtastic  fables  of  the 
heathen  mythology?  It  is,  what  they  are  not,  eminendy praeHcfd ;  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  heart ;  and  by  its  noble  appeals,  and  nobler  exam- 
ples, has  done  more  to  bring  practical  virtue  upon  the  earth,  than  was 
ever  thought  even  possible  in  the  ancient  forms  of  society. 

Science  then  came  and  laid  her  richest  gifts  at  the  feet  of  this  noble 
race.  The  magnetic  needle,  the  telescope,  the  cannon,  the  press,  and 
the  engine,  at  once  increase  the  resources  and  the  power  of  man.  Then 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  noble  fabric  of  ingenious  art,  "armed  with 
thunder,  clad  with  wings,"  and  with  a  guide  unerring,  he  sta*etched 
across  that  unfathomable  waste  of  waters,  over  which  man  had  hitherto 
cast  but  a  shuddering  look,  to  discover  new  continents,  and  new  worlds. 
Then  follows  an  eventful  history  of  tremendous  wars,  revolutions,  and 
rising  and  felling  empires,  such  as  render  the  events  of  ancient  history 
but  a  mimic  pageant.  This  Northern  Giant  takes  now  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  world's  wide  stage,  and  "  plays  fantastic  tricks  before 
high  heaven.^'  He  musters  innumerable  armies  and  sends  them  into 
Asia,  to  rescue  the  land  to  him  made  holy  by  the  most  sacred  associa- 
tions. There  was  a  sublime  sentiment  in  the  Crusades,  that  puts  them 
above  all  wars  of  mere  conquest  and  ambition.  After  this  he  would 
rest,  the  Giant  would  take  his  ease  and  cultivate  his  mind.  So  he  calls 
fijrth  from  oblivion  the  choicest  spirits  of  antiquity  to  instruct  and 
delight  him.  He  even  stands  before  the  antique  mirror,  and  shakes 
his  shaggy  locks  therein,  striving  to  put  himself  somewhat  in  the  finical 
trim  and  smooth  elegance  of  the  Augustan  period.  But  it  will  not  do ; 
the  costume  does  not  suit  him.  He  would  rather  wear  a  lion's  skin 
from  his  own  native  woods.  He  must  be  original  or  he  is  nothing.  So 
he  summons  up  dread  spirits  from  the  North,  the  Jotuns  of  the  Jotun* 
heim,  and  Thor  and  Odin  and  Eagio— gigantic  gorgons  and  chimeras 
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dire ;  a^ul  impersonations  of  nature's  powers,  beside  which  the  in* 
genious  and  beautiful  mythologies  of  andent  Greece,  are  like  the  smoodi 
vales  of  fiEor  Arcadia,  to  the  rough  magnificence  of  Mount  Gancasna. 
*  This  was  the  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic  literature,  the  first  in  Northern 
Europe.  And  so  he  advances — this  Northern,  Saxon,  Gothic  Oiant, 
until  he  has  re-created  a  eivilixation  permeated  with  the  noblest  ideas : 
A  system,  wh^e  liberty  is  the  watchword;  a  moral  ajstem,  where 
humanity  is  the  mother ;  a  religious  system,  where  selfnaacnfice  is  the 
basis;  a  philosophical  system,  where  observation  and  fact  are  the  guides; 
a  literature  in  which  he  has  thrown  the  full  energy  of  a  gigantic  and 
restless  imagination,  wide-spread  as  the  light  and  penetrating  as  the 
lighteing.  J.  c.  z. 

GooPBK  Femalb  Ssminart,  Doffton. 


i»'» 


SOIBllTmC. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Lieut.  E.  B.  Hunt,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  presented 
a  highly  interesting  paper  "  On  the  Use  of  Air  as  a  medium  of  convey- 
ing Mechanical  Power." 

The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  show  that  air  may  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  steam  in  the  propulsion  of  machinery,  and  in  some  cases 
with  great  advantages  over  that  wonderful  and  hitherto  unequaled  mechan- 
ical agent.  All  know  that  an  impulse  given  to  any  portion  of  confined 
air,  that  of  a  room,  for  instance,  is  communicated  to  and  throng  all 
parts  of  the  same :  e.  g.  a  door  moved  to  and  fro  causes,  through  the 
medium  of  the  intervening  air,  a  corresponding  motion  of  the  door  or 
curtains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  l^e  perfect  obedience  of 
the  air,  and  its  faithfulness  in  transmittmg  the  slightest  impulse  commu- 
nicated, is  seen  in  the  accuracy  with  which  the  ear  detects  and  distin- 
guishes the  great  variety  of  motions  communicated  to  the  air  by  the  vocal 
organs  in  the  softest  whisper ;  while  no  one  will  doubt  its  elasdc  or 
reacting /arcd  who  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  condensing  syringe. 

Suppose  now,  a  reservoir,  with  a  condenser  (worked  by  water  or  some 
other  power)  attached,  and  an  eduodve  pipe  leading  from  the  reservoir 
to  a  large  cylinder  in  which  works  the  piston,  as  in  the  steam  engine. 
Here  we  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  condensed  air  do  the 
work  of  steam  in  a  high  pressure  engine.  But  if  this  were  all,  little  or 
nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  substitution.     But  the  elastic  force  of 
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air,  unlike  that  of  steam,  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  temperatore. 
Steam  mnst  be  used  where  %i  is  ffenerated^  and  even  then  its  high  tem- 
peratore must  be  maintained  or  its  elastic  force  immediately  vanishes. 
Not  80  with  condensed  air.  It  may  be  conveyed  in  pipes  nnder  ground 
or  otherwise,  from  a  point  where  water  power  is  running  to  waste,  be- 
cause from  the  nature  of  the  locality  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  effective 
there,  to  a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles  to  the  heart  of  a  city,  or  to  a 
convenient  locality  for  manufactories  of  any  kind,  or  it  may  be  distrib- 
uted through  scores  of  branch  pipes  in  as  many  different  directions,  and 
wherever  power  is  wanted,  there  it  is,  ready  to  do  your  bidding,  provided 
only  you  give  it  a  cylinder  in  which  and  a  piston  on  which  to  act. 

» 

I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  closing  paragraph  of  Lieut.  Hunt's 
interesting  paper  in  his  own  words : 

"  One  other  application  I  will  mention.  In  cities,  it  will  permit  the 
manufacture  of  power  to  be  centralis  in  single  power-making  establish- 
ments; while,  by  means  of  exhaustion  or  compression  pipes,  it  can  be 
distributed  to  large  neighborhoods.  All  the  steam-generating  portions 
of  steam,  engines  may  be  replaced  by  central  power  factories,  conducted 
on  strictly  economic  principles.  The  space,  attendance,  risk,  and  disa- 
greeables of  steam  generating,  will  be  saved  to  stores  and  small  manu- 
£Eu:turing  establishments,  while  all  required  power  would  be  purchased 
from  the  power  manufacturers,  and  distributed  through  the  air  mains 
just  as  in  gas  or  water  distribution.  There  would  be  great  economy  in 
the  balancing  among  many  power  consumers.  The  principles  here  are 
the  same  as  in  gas  manufacture  and  distribution.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  every  body  to  make  his  own  gas.  The  economy  of  power  manufac- 
ture IB  scarcely  less  violated  by  each  making  his  own  power.  By  using 
a  common  system  of  compression  or  vacuum  tubes,  this  economy  could 
beet  be  consulted.  Besides,  power  would  then  be  used  for  hundreds  of 
purposes  where  now  it  is  prohibited  by  the  necessity  of  boilers  and 
engineers,  the  lack  of  room  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  risk  inci- 
dent to  their  use.  It  would  be  applied  largely  to  lifting  in  stores  and 
warehouses,  making  their  upper  stories  almost  as  valuable  as  the  lower. 
The  machinery  for  thus  applying  it  may  be  quite  simple,  and  easily 
managed  by  an  intelligent  workman.  The  history  of  gas  lightmg  and 
water  supply  may  be  reenacted  in  that  of  power  distribution.  The 
simple  principle  in  all  this  may  be  thus  stated  :  Power  is  property, 
which  may  be  manufactured  and  distributed  to  consumers  at  much  lower 
rates  than  consumers  can  manufacture  it  for  themselves." 

Oranvillb  Female  SsmxABT.  s.  n.  s. 
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MXSOSLLAinBOlTS. 


For  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education. 

%nfAm  ISonn  nf  Htfarmatinn. 


Among  the  numerous  objects  "which  render  Boston  a  place  of  great 
interest,  are  her  "  City  Institutions."  They  are  justly  the  pride  of 
that  far-famed  city.  Though  my  steps  had  often  been  arrested,  and  my 
admiration  elicited,  by  the  splendor  of  her  edifices,  rich  galleries  of 
paintings  and  statuary,  costly  churches,  fine  schools  and  libraries,  nu- 
merous railroads,  with  large,  commodious  depots^  extensive  shipping 
and  commerce,  a  beautiful  harbor  and  the  finest  of  scenery;  yet  here, 
for  the  first  time,  my  mind  fully  grasped  an  idea  of  the  grecU  charge 
which  rests  upon  society.  While  threading  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  Mount 
Auburn,  that  *'city  of  the  dead,"  where  wealth  has  vainly  combined 
the  beauty  of  shrub  and  flower,  the  wildness  of  nature  and  exquisitely 
chiseled  marble,  to  rob  the  tomb  of  its  democracy  and  solemnity ;  and 
while  standing  at  the  base  of  that  granite  spire  which  points  from  Bunk- 
er's crest,  baptized  in  the  sacred  blood  of  the  brave,  away  to  Heaven 
their  home ;  or  gazing  from  its  lofty  summit  down  upon  the  little  world 
of  beauty  which  lay  spread  out  far  beneath  me,  I  could  but  feel  the 
emotions  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  patriotism,  filling  the  chambers  of 
my  soul.  But  while  treading  the  sacred  halls  of  these  Institutions,  my 
soul  was  filled  with  eveiy  glowing  emotion  that  dwells  in  the  breast  of 
the  true  man.  Their  broad  designs,  high  aim,  and  glorious  results,  not 
only  challenged  my  admiration,  but  roused  the  most  tender  chord  of 
human  sympathy. 

Prominent  among  these  Institutions,  and  to  me  preeminent,  is  the 
*'  House  of  Beformation."  As  we  entered  the  spacious  grounds  in  the 
midst  of  which  stands  the  fine  brick  edifice,  there  seemed  to  cluster 
around  its  very  name  a  halo  of  thought.  Legblators  for  once  seemed 
to  have  some  sympathy  for  the  erring — ^a  word  of  kindness,  a  smile, 
yea,  a  tear,  for  the  unfortunate  child  of  vice.  ''A  home  for  the  home- 
less,"  *'  a  parent  for  the  orphan,"  and  *'  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed," 
were  no  longer  unmeaning  words.  From  the  depths  of  those  happy 
eyes  beamed  their  full  meaning.  The  Institutions  we  had  just  left  had 
already  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  To  see  destitution  and 
want  provided  with  a  palace  and  every  comfort ;  to  see  idleness  and 
misery  clothed  in  the  garb  of  industry ;  to  see  debaucheiy  and  crime 
walking  in  the  path  of  sobriety,  chastity,  and  lawful  fear;  and  to  walk 
the  halls  in  the  "Insane  Hospital,"  that  great  "  harbor  where  wrecked 
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mindfi  lay  at  anchor/'  and  witoeM  the  delirious  glare,  the  insane  smile, 
and  "empty  laugh,"  shorn  of  half  their  horrors  by  the  hand  of  kind- 
ness, had  moved  me  with  no  ordinaiy  emotions.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  the  "  Hoose  of  Befonnation"  to  fill  the  measure  of  true  emotion. 
To  see  the  seeds  of  widiering  crime  pludced  from  the  fertile  heart  of 
youth,  and  the  noble  virtues  of  Christianity  implanted — ^to  see  bright 
jewels  snatched  from  the  very  maw  of  polluting  vice,  stirred  my  inmost 
soul. 

Befonnation,  not  degrading  punishment,  was  the  design  of  everything 
around  us.  The  horrid  oonoomituits  of  the  jail  and  prison  no  longer 
withered  every  aspiration  and  hope  of  the  young  heart.  Bespectability, 
nsefiodness,  and  honor,  still  fill  his  mind  with  sweet  day-dreams,  and  the 
boy  forgets  he  is  the  victim  of  the  law.  Here  Were  the  chattel  and  the 
school-roam;  where,  removed  from  evil  influence,  education  and  religion 
find  a  rich,  unobstructed  field  of  labor.     Nor  are  their  efforts  vain. 

Here  was  a  large,  airy  sleeping  room,  surrounded  with  clean,  snow- 
white  beds,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  dark,  damp  cell,  and  rude 
pallet  of  die  convict.  A  few  steps  frx)m  the  main  building  was  the 
workshop,  where  the  hands  of  the  orphan  "  are  loosed  from  implements 
of  crime,  and  fastened  on  those  of  honorable  labor.''  As  we  entered, 
the  hum  of  industry  fell  Kke  sweet  music  on  our  ears.  Fresh  from  the 
school-room,  their  hands  seemed  to  greet  their  task.  The  nimble  awls 
and  hammers  moved  with  alacrity,  and  youthful  fiices  beamed  with  inno- 
cent expression.  At  one  side  of  tiie  room  sat  a  pleasant-looking  man, 
a]^mrently  the  superintendent :  he  seemed  a  teacher  among  his  pupils. 

The  discipline  was  mild  and  reformatory.  Favors  were  asked  with 
oonfidence :  answers  were  given  in  no  petulant,  rebuking  spirit.  Look- 
ing round  me,  I  was  surprised  at  the  brightness' and  intelligence  that 
sparkled  in  almost  every  eye.  One  could  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
these  same  boys  were,  a  short  time  since,  the  vagrant,  dissolute  youth, 
conspicuous  at  every  street  comer  in  our  cities.  Many  of  them,  thus 
edoeatod  and  protected,  will  doubtless  soon  become  valuable  citizens. 
Paths  of  honor  and  usefulness  will  open  before  them.  Society  will 
soon  be  doubly  paid  for  her  parental  regard — ^paid  not  only  by  receiv- 
ing a  useful  member,  but  a  member  from  those  who  would  have  been 
ripened,  hardened  criminals,  had  they  been  left  to  the  chances  of  the 
street  and  cellar.  "Society,  indeed,  finds  a  jewel,  and  loses  a  victim." 
Nor  is  this  all.  Who  can  tell  how  many  others  they  might  have  drag- 
ged with  them  down  to  ruin ;  these  again,  in  their  turn,  to  lead  a  host 
of  others  to  the  same  fate  I 
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We  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  anonnt  of  influenoe  exerted  by  aa  evil* 
minded  penon,  and  espeeially  by  a  wicked,  depraved  boy :  we  forget  thai 
each  one  of  libose  pitiable  miscreants,  lurking  about  our  streets  for 
plunder,  has  a  controlling  influence  over  some  one  of  his  playmates, 
and  is  leading  him  on  in  the  direct  road  to  ruin.  You  may  bring  his 
victim  into  your  best  schools — ^public  or  sabbath — and  so  long  as  tiiis 
little  moral  pest  meets  him  at  the  door,  follows  him  through  the  street, 
and  opens  to  him  his  villainous  heart,  the  best-directed  efforts  will  be 
in  vain.  All  the  true  emotions,  which  Christian  teachings  can  awaken 
in  his  soul,  are  blighted  by  his  deadly  influence,  and  the  mind  of  the 
boy  soon  becomes  a  receptacle  of  every  vile  thought,  which,  in  due 
time,  will  ripen  into  a  harvest  of  evil  deeds. 

Examples  of  this  kind  are  numerous  in  all  our  cities,  and  especially 
the  cities  of  the  West;  and  what  is  to  be  done?  The  provimon  now 
made  for  this  unfortunate  class  of  youth,  in  nearly  all  of  our  cities,  is 
indeed  most  wretched.  What  a  spectacle  do  the  most  of  our  city  jails 
present !  On  entering  them,  one  feels  as  though  the  wheels  of  progress 
had  been  reversed  a  centuiy.  There,  tender,  sensitive  youth,  guilty  of 
some  small  offence,  are  thrown  inhumanly  among  old  hardened  prison- 
ers, whose  very  breath  is  pestilence,  and  whose  touch  withers  eveiy 
sensibility  of  their  young  hearts.  It  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  the  rough 
hand  of  the  law  laid  rudely  on  an  unfortunate  boy — the  victim  of  evil 
influence — ^and  to  see  him  dragged  like  a  hopeless  wretch  to  the  dun- 
geon, soon  to  be  let  loose  again  in  society,  discouraged,  hardened,  bi^ 
INED.  Instead  of  being  reformed,  he  is  now  a  criminal,  and  a  long  life 
of  crime  will  be  his  return  to  society /or  her  hindneu,  I  am  liappy  to 
make  one  exception  out  of  all  the  cities  of  the  West :  Cincinnati  alone 
is  honored  with  a  House  of  Kefiige.  Would  that  State  InstitutioBB 
might  supersede  the  necessity  of  local  ones.  Will  Ohio  long  be  eon- 
tent  to  have  other  States  outdo  her  in  this  respect  ?  I  trust  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  the  moral,  henevolenti  and  educational  products 
of  our  great  State  will  be  as  unrivaled  as  was  the  late  "  gathering" 
of  her  mechanical  and  agricuUwal,  at  Cleveland. 

Clxvxlakd,  Sept.,  1852.  E.  E.  WHm. 


The  New  School  Bill  is  now  under  discussion  in  committee  of  the 
whole  in  the  Senate.  Sufficient  progress  has  not  yet  been  made  to  indi- 
cate their  final  action.  Friends  of  Education  should  be  ready,  in  case 
of  emergency,  to  exert  a  combined  and  powerful  influence  in  fsivor  of 
its  leading  liberal  features. 
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€z  tjn  X^tgislatoit,  att!t  tjit  ^tBpb  of  (l!)|}!n. 

Ths  period  agun  Tecors  when  publio  attention  is  turned  to  th^  legis* 
ladve  department  of  our  State  govenunent,  for  such  protection  and 
promotion  of  its  great  interests  as  the  progress  of  another  year  may 
seem  to  demand.-  The  friends  of  Common  Schools  "will  look  to  the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature  with  more  than  usual  confidence  for 
such  liberal  measures  as  will,  in  some  small  degree,  compensate  for  past 
disappointment  and  neglect.  After  the  other  great  interests  of  the 
State  have  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  engrossed  the  attention  of  both 
the  people  and  their  representatives,  ire  may  surely  ezpeot  that  the 
subject  of  popular  education  will  not  be  much  longer  overlooked.  Does 
any  <Mie  doubt  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  State  have  grievously 
suffered,  during  the  last  several,  years,  for  the  want  of  proper  attention 
and  guardianship?  Does  any  one  doubt  that  our  State  has  largely  out- 
grown its  present  Common  School  system?  Does  any  man  suppose 
that  a  system^  which  proposes  little  or  nothing  more  than  to  collect  and 
distribute  a  certain  amount  of  money,  annually, — one  which  is  desti- 
tute of  a  true  progressive  spirit,  and  of  all  business-like  energy, — can 
ew  affiurd  to  the  children  and  yputh  of  Ohio  the  kind  of  education 
neoessary  to  make  them  intelligent  men, and  good  citizens? 

We  hope  there  is  but  one  feeling,  on  this  subject,  in  the  Legislature 
and  <nU  of  the  Legislature.  We  really  feel  strong  confidence  that  the 
liberal  measures  introduced  in  the  Senate  during  its  last  session,  will 
be  speedily  inoorp(«ated  into  the  school  system  of  the  State.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood  respecting  the  term  liberal  meatures.  We  mean, 
then,  first,  that  the  School  Fund  should  be  largely  increased.  Friends 
of  Common  Schools,  please  to  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  1851,  and  examine  the  statistics  of  the  School  Fund  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  While  our  State  has  increased  in  wealth,  power,  and 
population,  bo  rapidly,  our  State  fund  for  school  purposes  has  not  been 
increased  a  single  dollar;  and  the  actual  amount  collected  from  all 
sourcee,  and  distributed,  has  been  but  slightly  augmented.  While 
these  figures  would,  at  best,  show  a  stationary  condition,  the  fact  of  a 
large  increase  of  population,  and  also  of  wealth,  during  this  period,  in- 
dicates a  backward  tendency.  Trusting  that  there  may  be  no  necessity 
for  a  further  general  discussion  of  this  subject  at  present,  it  may  still 
be  proper  to  refer  to  one  or  two  special  reasons  why  the  State  Common 
School  Fund^oold  at  once  be  largely  augmented. 
25 
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During  the  last  three  years,  a  Isffge  number  of  towns  in  the  State 
have  availed  themselvea  of  the  advantages  of  a  general  optional  law,  to 
reorganize,  grade  and  elassify  their  Common  Schools ;  thus  providing 
the  best  system  probably  known  to  human  experience,  so  fii^  as  the 
general  organization  is  oonoemed.  In  doing  this,  they  have  voluntarily 
subjected  themselves  to  heavy  taxation.  The  purchase  of  lots  and  the 
erection  of  good  buildings,  together  with  all  the  incidental  expenditures 
necessary  to  a  first  organization,  have  made  it  necessary  for  nearly  eveiy 
town  to  fix  its  assessments  for  school  purposeis  at  tiie  maximum  limit  of 
the  law.  Notwithstanding  this  heavy  burden  of  voluntary  taxation, 
the  schools  which  have  been  established  are  almost  uniformly  popular, 
and  not  unfirequently  the  just  pride  of  the  citizens  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  established. 

Now,  while  these  noble  and  generous  advances  have  been  made  by 
the  people,  we  think  the  State  should  promptly  encourage  such  effixrts, 
by  largely  increasing  the  general  fund  of  the  State.  Allow  the  wealth, 
which  has  tended,  and  perhaps  will  always  largely  tend,  to  concentra- 
tion at  a  few  points,  to  fiow  hack,  gently  and  periodically,  to  fertilize 
the  vast  productive  regions  from  which  it  has  been  gathered.  Let  the 
smaller  towns — those  of  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  inhabitants — be  encouraged,  by  their  more  opulent  n^ghbors, 
to  sustain  what  they  have  so  well  begun.  In  short,  let  the  Common 
School  fund  be  fixed  at  the  sum  named  in  the  bill  of  the  last  session, 
and  collected,  of  course,  from  all  tiie  sources  of  revenue  and  sabjeeto ' 
of  taxation  in  our  State. 

Again :  we  think  that  a  full  and  proper  recognition  of  the  principle, 
that  the  State  intends  to  care  for  the  education  of  its  people,  and  that 
republican  institutibns  mean  to  look  well  to  the  principle  of  self-presw- 
vation,  demands  that  the  School  fund  should  be  increased  to  an  amount 
corresponding  with  the  vast  increase  of  wealth  and  population  during 
the  last  thirteen  years.  The  original  fund  was  certainly  small  enou^ 
for  a  standard,  in  comparison  with  the  resources  of  the  State :  Imrdj 
sufficient  fot  the  recognition  of  the  principle,  that  the  property  of  the 
State  at  large  should  oontribute  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
State.  Friends,  let  us  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  sum 
named  in  the  bill  of  the  last  session,  for  the  Common  School  fund  of 
Ohio.  A  State  worth  only  ^ve  hundred  tniUiom  of  doUars  is  too  poor 
to  bSotA.  less  than  half  a  million  for  the  education  of  its  diildren  and 
youth. 

Again :  another  measure  of  liberality,  we  hope,  will  most  certainly 
be  adopted,  if  the  term  liberal  can  be  properly  applied  to  the  closest 
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kind  of  eoonomy.  We  mean  that  the  administration  of  the  School 
system  of  the  State  should  he  entrusted  to  a  sufficient  numher  of  com- 
petent, energetic  men, — men  ahle  and  willing  to  give  oonfidenoe,  ohar- 
aoter,  and  success,  to  the  Common  Schools  of  Ohio.  We  may  as  well 
add,  that  we  are  not  partial  to  a  large  numher  of  men — at  least  for  the 
commencement  of  this  work.  Ten  men,  properly  qualified,  could  do 
&r  more  for  the  puhlic  good,  than  thirty  of  moderate  qualifications  for 
such  lahor.  An  intelligent  supervision,  extending  to  all  its  depart- 
ments, is  ahsolutely  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  a  School  aystem. 
Sanduskt,  NoTemher,  1852.  m.  t.  o. 


<(D|lio  $k\t  €tai)^m^  ilssottatino. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association  will  he  held  in 
the  city  of  Golumhus  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  29th  and  SOth 
days  of  December  next. 

M.  F.  Cowdery,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  the  Puhlic  Schools  of  San- 
dusky City,  will  deliver  the  opening  Address  on  Wednesday  morning ; 
and  the  Rev.  E.  Y.  G^rhart,  B.D.,  President  of  Heidelberg  OoUege, 
will  deliver  the  Annual  Address  on  Wednesday  evening.*  A  valedictory 
Address  from  the  £ev.  W.  G.  Anderson,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, will  he  expected  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

Beports  upon  interesting  educational  topics  will  be  read  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Smyth,  A.M.,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Toledo ;  and 
by  Prof.  F.  Merrick,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  with  the  following  Railroad 
Companies  to  cany  Delegates  at  half  the  usual  rates  of  fkre :  the  San- 
dusky, Mansfield  &  Newark ;  the  Central  Ohio ;  the  Cleveland  Sc  Co- 
lumbus ;  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh ;  and  the  Cleveland  Sc  Ashtabula. 
*  Ladies  attending  the  meetmg  will  be  entertained  gratuitously  by 
making  themselves  known  to  the  Committee  of  Reception,  which  will 
be  at  the  Depot  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars  on  Tuesday. 

The  indications  from  all  parts  of  the  State  are,  that  the  coming  Annual 
Meeting  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  educational  meet- 
ings ever  held  in  Ohio.    In  the  {Mreaent  educational  crisis,  there  is  greater 
need  than  ever  of  prudent  enthusiasm,  determined  energy,  and  self-sao 
rificing  eflfort. 

Teachers  and  friends  of  Education  in  other  States  are  most  cordial, 
invited  to  participate  in  our  deliberatiims.  Lorin  Anbbxws, 

Columbus,  Nov.,  1852.  Chairman  of  Ex.  Com. 
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All  money  receiyed  for  the  Ohio  tTournal  of  Education,  after  paying  for  the 
expenses  of  Its  publication,  is  devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  Association  under 
the  direction  of  its  officers. 

The  following  Is  the  fihanclal  condition  of  the  Jonmat  .on  the  16th  day  of  Ko-. 

rember,  1852: 

Estimated  cost  of  3000  copies  of  the  Journal  for  one  year Sl^G/X)  00 

Subscriptions  received  to  this  date ^1,160  00 

Received  for  advertising 366  00 

$1,526  00 

Due  fh>m  delinquent  subscribers.  •••« 92«55  00 

Due  on  advertising  contracts • • 450  00 

^     $705  00 


Thb  following  statement  of  the  present  circmlation  of  the  Journal  may 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  educational  Interest  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
State.  It  is  proposed  to  keep  both  the  foregoing  and  following  tables  standing 
in  the  Journal^  with  such  bhangcs  and  additions  fVom  month  to  month  as  the 
facts  may  require.  Under  the  head  of  subscrlhers  from,  the  several  counties,  the 
first  column  contains  the  number  of  suhecribers  obtained  in  the  county,  and  the 
second  the  number  forwarded  from  the  county. 


Countlei. 


Ashland 200 

Ashtabula..  •  50 

Clark 10 

Columbiana.  12 
Crawford.  •••  50 
Cuyahoga...  50 

Erie 50 

Franklin  .•••50 

Greene 40 

Hamilton...  .100 
Highland..  ••  10 

Huron 5 

Knox 50 

Lawrence  »■••.  5 

Marion 25 

Miami 40 

Montgomery.  100 

Morgan 20 

Musldngum.  50 

Preble 50 

Richland  ••••  50 

Seneca. .••••  13 

Warren......  20 

Washington^  20 

Adagns •  .. 

Allen 

Athens •  •• 

Auglaize  •< 

Belmont 

Brown 


Subflcrlben. 

Flelced. 


>•••   • « 


64 
29 
14 
35 
13 
48 
58 
30 
6S 
72 
12 
35 
45 
6 
8 
18 
66 
13 
53 
21 
57 
44 
21 
20 
1 
.  • 

•  • 

•  • 
24 


60 
72 


Counties.       Subecxlbext. 

Butler 14 

GarroU »  2  •• 

Champaign..  5 
Clermont.  ...23  •. 

Clinton 3 

Coshocton...  4 

Darke 3 

Defiance  ....  7  •• 

Delaware.  •••11  •• 

Fairfield  ••.•6 

Favette 2 

Fulton  •••.••  1  •• 

Gallia 

Geauga  ••«..  6 
Guernsey  •••.25 
Hancoc]c....l6 

Hardin 1 

Harrison ....  8 

Henry 

Hocking  ..••  3 

Holmes 3 

Jackson 

Jefl'erson....l3 

Lake 25 

Licking 44 

Logan 1 

Lorain 5 

Lucas 20 

Madison  ..••2 
Mahoning.  ••  4  •*  1 


•  • 


«. 


Counties. 


Subecriben. 
3 


Medina  •••• 

Meigs •• 

Mercer •• 

Monroe 1  •* 

Morrow  ••••.  9  •• 

Ottawa 1 

Paulding  ••••  .  •• 

Perry 2 

Pickaway  •••9 

Pike 1 

Portage  ••••.4  •• 

Putnam 1  •• 

Ross 7 

Sandusky  ..••  2  •% 

Scioto 4  •• 

Shelby 1 

Stark 80 

Sammit 9  •• 

Trumbull  .••4  •• 

Tuscarawas..  5  •• 

Union 

Van  Wert...  1 
Vinton..  ••*••  .  •• 

Wavne 12 

Williams *• 

Wood 10 

Wyandot. ...  2 

No%  pledged 1»070 

No.  of  subscribers 
in  Ohio i;285 
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Alabama 

Arkansas. •••• 1 

California 1 

Connecticut 2 

Delaware ••  •• 

Florida 

Georgia •••••    1 

nUnois 2 

Indiana •• 16 

Iowa • 3 

Kentucky • 5 

Lonislana • 


BtatM.  '  SnteetflMn. 

Maine , 

Maryland. •«> 

Massachusetts •    5 

Michigan 11 

Mississippi.** 1 

Missouri 5 

New  Hampshire •  • 

New  Jersey 8 

New  York 34 

North  Carolina 1 

Fennsylrania  ••••••••  23 

Rhode  Island 5 


StatsSt  BnbsciflMVs. 

South  Caroiilia.* .  •  •«  •  •  • 

Tennessee 3 

Texas. 

Vermont • 1 

Virginia 4 

Wisconsin 6 

'Minnesota 1 

I  District  of  Columhia. «    1 

I  Canada  West .•    1 

No.  in  other  States.  141 

!     WholeNo 1425 

Total  circulation... 1900 


Contributions  for  1808. 

AKNUAL   XllTINO. 

The  following  sums  were  pledged  at  the  last  Annual  meeting  in  Columbus,  for 

the  purpose  of  sustaining  an  Agent  to  labor  for  the  schools  of  Ohio  during  the 

eurrent  year.    To  these  sums  are  also  added  such  other  contributions  as  have 

been  made  to  July  1st : 

Pledged.  Paid 

Cincinnati  ..v $f30  00  ..*. 

Cleveland,  by  Messrs.  Preese  &  Humaston 50  00  $46  00 

Erie  county,  by  M.  F.  Cowdery 50  00  .... 

Richland  county,  by  C.  S.  Royce 25  00  26  12 

Muskingum"       "  G.  W.Batchelder..... 50  00  35  00 

Morgan         **       "D.F.Johnson 5  00  .*•• 

Preble           **       «  L.  M.  Morrison 30  00  5  00 

Knox             "       "  Messrs.  Sloan  &Bixby 50  00  5  00 

Warren         **       "  J.  Hurty 10  00 

Ashland        "       "  John  Lynch 50  00  •••• 

Butler           "       "  Dr.  Anderson 25  00  .... 

Crawford      "       "T.C.Bowie : 10  00  .... 

Highland       "       "  Isaac  Sams 5  00  5  00 

Huron           **       "S.F.Newman 5  00  •••• 

Lawrence      "       "  J.  K.  Kidd 5  00  .... 

Greene          "       "  W.  B.  Falrchfld 10  00  33  00 

Washington"       **  Prof. Andrews 10  00 

Clark  "       "  C.  F.  McWiUiams 10  00 

Guernsey  County  Teachers^  Institute 18  00 

Jefferson  County  Teachers*  Institute 13  00 

Thomas  Cowperthwait  &  Co « 10  00  10  00 

Jen ks,  Hickling  &  Swan 5  00  .... 

A.  W.Price - 5  00  5  00 

D.  Appleton&Co.,  byA.  H.BaiIey 5  00  ..•• 

W.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  by  C.  S.  Bragg 5  00  5  00 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  by  S.  Newbery 5  00  5  00 

Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co.,  by  L  Patchin 5  00  .... 

C.S.Bragg ,...•      20  00  .... 

Miss  Harriet  Bacon 100  100 

J.H.Rolfe 5  00  2  00 

Received  fh>m  Treasurer  of  Teachers'  Association,  for  initia- 
tion fees  at  Annual  Meeting «••••      42  00 

$526  00  $256  12 


BBXI-JLXVUAI.  MBBTIKO. 

For  the  purpose  of  placing  the  proper  compensation  of  our  agent,  during  the 
cnrreat  year,  beyond  all  contingency,  the  following  persons  have  become  person- 
ally responsible  fbr  the  sums  opposite  their  names  to  make  up  a  Reserve  Fund, 
to  use  as  occasion  may  require.  It  is  known  to  the  Committee  that  there  are 
other  teachers  in  the  State,  who  could  not  conveniently  attend  the  recent  meet- 
ing, irho  would  gladly  unite  in  contributing  to  the  above  ftind.    Such  are  re- 
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quested  to  forward  their  names,  with  the amoimtB  annexed,  mii^fiwihin  odiwiict, 
to  the  OhairmaB  of  the  Finance  Committee,  before  the  15th  of  August  It  is  nn- 
derstood  in  these  pledgee,  that  the  indiridnal  subscribing  may  secure  contribu- 
tions fh>m  others  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  that  such  other  persons  may  be 
properly  credited  for  the  same,  in  our  monthly  Financial  Report 

PtedffBd.  Paid. 

George  W.  Batchelder,  ZanesWUe • $50  00  $12  50 

J.  H.Rolfe,  Portsmouth 50  00  38  00 

John  Lynch,  Ashland 50  00  12  50 

A.  D.  Lord.  Columbus 50  00  12  50 

K.F.Cowdery,  Sandusky 50  00  12  50 

D.F.DeWolf,  Norwalk 30  00  

L.  £.  Walker,  Milan 30  00  ..... 

C.  S.  Royce,  Plymouth 30  00  30  00 

W.  B.  FairchUd,  Xenia 30  00  10  00 

Marietta  Teachers.  Marietta 30  00  10  00 

HoUeabeck  and  Olney,  Perrysbargh 25  00  25  00 

Page  and  Drummond.  Maumee  City 25  00  25  00 

J.  C.  Zachos,  J.  Campbell,  and  C.  Kogers,  Dayton 65  00  40  00 

W.  C.  Anderson,  Oxford 20  00  10  00 

8.  N.  Sanford,  Granyille 20  00  10  00 

G.  8.  Martindsie,  Ashland 10  00  11  00 

Wm.  K.  Edwards,  Troy 20  00  20  00 

A.  aDeuel,  Urbana 10  00  10  00 

J.  Tuckerman,  Ashtabula  county 10  00  5  00 

Samuel Findlay,Chimcothe....; 10  00  2  50 

James  M.  McLane,  Cambridge 10  00  2  50 

George  £.  Howe,  Painesville 10  00  5  00 

J.Hurty,  Lebanon 10  00  2  50 

3.F.Newman,  Norwalk 10  00  3  00 

A.Deyo,Peru ' 10  00  2  50 

James  M.  QUmore.  Eaton 10  00  •••• 

A.Holbrook,  Marlboro 10  00  5  50 

A.  Schuyler,  for  Seneca  county * 40  00  50  00 

W.  Splndler  and  U  D.  Lathrop,  for  Knox 20  00  .... 

J.  C.  Zachos,  Dayton 20  00  5  00 

Frederick  Cook,  Sandusky 5  00 

Joseph  Ray,  Cincinnati.. 5  00 

P.  Dawley,  Massillon 5  00 

L.  Everhard,  MassUJon 100 

A.  McGregor,  Canton.. « 100 

$765  00  $389  50 

Brought  fh>m  previous  page 526  00  256  12 

Totals  pledged,  and  paid  on  pledges $1,281  00  $645  02 

Received  for  fees,  at  the  Semi-Annual  Meeting 41  75 

Received,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Committee : 

Cornish,  Lamport  &  Co.,  New  York 50  00 

Citizens  of  Ironton,  Lawrence  county 8  00 

Tounff  Misses  of  Perry sburg  Union  School 4  00 

C.  J.  Geiger,  of  Stark  county 1  00 

©00 

Received  for  services  of  the  Agent: 

Belmont  Co.  Teachers' Institute $30  00 

Columbiana  Co.  Teachers*  Association 20  00 

Miami  Co.  Teachers'  Institute 30  00 

Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers'  Institute,  in  addition  to  $25 

pledged  by  Page  &  Drummond • 7  00 

Columbiana  Co.  Teachers' Institute • 20  00 

Lake  Co. Teachers'  Institute. 8  62 

Ashtabula  Co.  Teachers' Institute 20  00 

135  02 

Total  received  for  the  Agent  to  date $886  00 


The  labors  of  an  erenthil  year  in  the  history  of  our  Jonnial  have  dosed.  We 
tssder  our  giateftal  acknowledgments  to  editors  in  oar  own  State  who  haTO  so 
generally  noticed  the  Jonmal,  many  of  them  erery  month;  to  those  of  other 
States  who  hare  with  heartiness  and  generosity  commended  it;  to  all  who  haye 
copied  its  articles  ahd  thns  done  their  part  toward  making  them  a  portion  of  the 
litetmtore  of  the  oonntiy ;  and  to  Teachers  and  Mends  of  Education  who  have 
commnnicated  many  of  the  items  of  intelligence  which  have  added  so  mnch  to 
the  interest  of  its  pages. 

Oorrespondenoe. 

The  following  letter  would  have  appeared  months  since,  had  it  not  been  mis- 
laid.—Ed. 

Dr.  Lobb  :  Yesterday  we  had  a  glorious  time  at  Alliance— a  time  long  to  be 
remembered  by  the  Mends  of  the  Common  School  in  this  region.  Between  3000 
and  4000  assembled  in  a  grove  near  that  place,  to  celebrate — a  little  in  adyane^— 
the  4th  of  July.  Eyerything  passed  off  harmoniously,  and  everybody  was  pleas- 
ed. After  organixing  by  appointing  Samuel  Pbase,  Esq.,  of  MassiUon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  day,  and  A.  McGregor,  Esq.,  of  Canton,  Secretary,  the  exercises 
were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mower,  of  MassiUon.  Next,  the 
Schools  of  Mt  Union,  Marlboro*,  Canton,  MassiUon,  the  Rotch  Charity,  WeUs- 
yiUe,  New  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Waynesburg,  gave  reports  touching  their 
history,  prospects,  and  financial  condition.  We  then  adjourned  for  a  picnic.  On 
assembling  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Horace  Bekton,  of 
Ohio  City.  His  address  meets  with  unqualified  praise  fh>m  all  who  heard  it.  It 
was  plain,  practical,  and  divested  of  those  high-sounding  words  and  phrases  that 
disfigure  most  orations  of  similar  character. 

MassiUon  and  Canton  turned  out  about  400  each.  The  number  could  easily 
have  been  swelled  to  600  each,  if  cars  could  have  been  obtained  to  accommodate 
them.  We  returned  home  at  about  6  P.  M.,  weU  pleased  with  our  celebration, 
hoping  each  year  may  bring  with  it  renewed  Interest  in  these  gatherings  of  "  the 
strength  of  our  nation.^*  Yours  falthfUIy, 

Masbillok,  June  26th,  18S2.  Thob.  W.  Haryst. 

Dr.  IiORi>— 'We  have  Just  closed  our  Institute  at  Paris :  about  900  members  in 
attendance.   A  fine  spirit  was  manifested. 

The  next  is  to  be  held  at  Marlboro'.  We  shaU  strive  to  make  it  acceptable. 
At  a  session  of  the  County  Association,  held  after  the  close  of  the  Institute,  Town 
associations  were  resolved  on,  f  nd  committees  appointed  in  every  township  to 
visit  Schools,  and  report  at  the  next  Institute.  A  committee  of  correspondence 
was  appointed  to  look  after  and  stimulate  the  town  committees.  Besides  visiting 
Schools,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  these  town  committees  to  obtain  the  signatures 
of  aU  the  voters  in  favor  of  the  new  school  bUl.  We  expect  the  majority  of  the 
voters  of  Stark  wiU  instruct  our  representatives  to  support  that  bill. 

One  of  our  representatives  was  in  attendance  at  the  lustimte.  He  expressed 
some  timidity  in  voting  for  the  bill,  but  approves  of  it  and  of  the  course  taken  to 
obtain  the  wiU  of  his  constituents.  Truly  yours,  a.  h. 

Marlboro',  Nov.  1st,  I85B. 
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DiL  Lord— In  the  report  of  the  financial  committee,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Education,  I  notice  that  the  several  sums  from  Greene  co.  subscribed  and  paid  for 
the  support  of  the  State  Agent,  are  given  in  the  name  of  one  individual.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  considered  as  finding  fault  with  that  committee,  while  I  object  to  this  as 
apparently  sustaining  the  inference  that  he  alone  has  been  active  in. the  cause. 
It  is  but  fair  that  the  profession,  if  not  the  public,  should  know  that  the  Tta/Stuart 
of  this  county— such  ones  as  TnmbuU,  Story,  Amyx,  Nelson,  Ogden,  McDonald, 
Findley,  and  others  of  the  ad&w  brotherhood,  and  sisterhood,  too — are  the  ones 
who  labor  and  pay  for  the  cause.  As  the  individual  named  in  the  report,  the 
writer  of  this  desires  to  make  this  public  explanation. 

The  fall  and  winter  schools  in  this  county  have  opened  under  unusually  fkvor- 
able  auspices^  At  CedarviUe  tho  Grove  School,  under  charge  of  Mr.  J.  A.  TuBV- 
BT7LL,  assisted  by  Mr.  Amyx  and  Miss  Davib,  is  being  very  liberally  supported : 
the  reputation  of  the  teachers  having  drawn  fVom  abroad  quite  a  large  daas. 
The  directors  of  the  Cedarvllle  district  have  adopted  this  as  one  of  the  district 
schools,  which  gives  it  the  character  apd  advantages  pf  a  public  institution.  As 
an  auxiliary  to  this,  the  directors  have  employed  Mr.  S.  Thatcher  to  take 
charge  of  a  school  in  the  district  school  house— thus  giving  all  scholars  an  equal 
chance. 

In  Bellbrook,  a  graded  public  school,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Kelsov, 
assisted  by  Miss  Beattt  and  Miss  Kendall,  has  been  opened  for  a  few  weeks 
past.  This  is  the  fftst  effort,  in  that  village,  to  depart  from  the  old  fashion  Gomr 
mon  school ;  and  great  success  has  attended  the  labors  of  Mr.  Kelson  thus  far. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  Mr.  T.  W.  Ogdekt  and  others  keep  alive  the 
interest  of  parents  in  district  schools,  while  4n  the  eastern  part,  Mr.  R.  Story  at 
Bowersville,  Mr.  Ccmmiks  at  Jamestown,  etc.,  are  laboring  successfully  in  the 
educational  field.  At  Clifton,  Mr.  McDonald,  having  recovered  fVom  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  which  took  him  from  his  school  just  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
and  winter  session,  is  again  at  his  post  with  his  accustomed  vigor. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  Union  School  in  this  town,  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Smart,  assisted  in  the  higher  department  by  Miss  McWhirk,  and  in 
the  secondary  and  primary  by  Miss  Neal,  Mr.  Parker,  Miss  Freeman,  Miss 
Allison  and  Mrs.  Patton,  opened  on  last  Monday  with  an  increased  attend- 
ance and  every  prospect  of  the  fullest  success.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Smart  and  hla 
assistants  meet  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  whole  community. 

The  December  session  of  our  County  Teachers'  Association  meets  on  Saturday 

the  18th  December,  at  which  time  we  hope  to  receive  an  address  fVom  Prof.  Rat  ; 

and  nothing  would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  a  flying  visit  ftt>m  yourself. 

Tours,  truly,  w.  b.  f. 

Xenia,  November  22, 1852. 

Kotieet  of  Coll^get,  iehooU,  ete. 
Prof.  Forrest  Shepherd  is  delivering  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Seience  of 
Agriculture,  in  Western  Reserve  College. 

The  fine  edifice  in  process  of  erection  for  Heidelberg  College,  at  Tiffin  City,  Is 
now  under  roof  and  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

The  Catalogue  of  Kingsville.  Academy  contains  the  names  of  192  male  and  143 
female  students;  total  335:  of  whom  56  were  studying  languages.  S.J.Fowl£R, 
A.  M.,  is  Principal,  aided  by  four  Teachers  and  three  assistant  Pupils.  The  year 
ending  in  October,  is  th^  eighteenth  of  the  Academy. 
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FtedUy  Academic  Institafce,  Hancock  coanty :  Mr.  Samubl  A.  8pxaB|  A.  M. 
Principal.  Stndents  in  the  male  department,  49 ;  in  the  female,  68:  totals  117., 
A  regolar  course  of  stndjr  is  prescribed. 

Unioh  Schools  ^Some  S300  worth  of  Apparatus  has  jost  been  purchased  by 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Union  Schools  of  Norwalk ;  of  this  sum  f200  was 
raised  by  private  subscriptions. 

The  first  Annual  Circular  of  the  Normal  Class  In  the  Marlboro'  Union  School, 
eoDtalning  the  Address  of  the  Students  and  a  number  of  original  Compositions, 
has  been  published  in  a  very  neat  pamphlet  of  24  pages.  During  the  past  year 
the  School  had,  in  the  High  School  department,  111 ;  in  the  Secondary,  73 ;  and 
in  the  Primaiy,  67 :  total,  251  pupUs.  Mr.  A.  Holbbook,  the  Principal,  is  aided 
by  three  male  and  four  female  Teachers. 

Ofb  Union  Schools.— Our  Public  Schools  commence  on  Monday  next,  the 
8th  instant.  The  Public  Schools  of  Painesville  hare  nerer  been  in  so  prosperous 
a  condition,  ^and  so  well  attended,  as  at  present  This  is  Ka  index  of  general 
prosperity  which  is  very  gratifying.  The  public  spirit  of  a  place  can  usually  be 
judged  fh>m  its  schools.— Patiiest;»Zte  Free  Press,  Nov,  3d, 

Tbachbbs'  Institutes.— The  Miami  county  Teachers'  Institute  held  its 
annual  session  in  Troy  during  the  week  commencing  Sept  6th.  The  Instructors 
were  W.  N.  Edwards,  Arnold  Fenner,  Dr.  J.  W.  Tullus,  Marion  Edgerton,  I.  W. 
Legg,  Hester  Pearson,  and  Lorin  Andrews.  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Lorin  Andrews* 
EUas  Longley,  Rey.  D.  Rice,  and  W.  N.  Edwards  were  the  Evening  Lecturers. 
The  interesting  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  new  and  splendid  Union  School  House 
in  Troy,  took  place  on  Friday  evening  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience.  There 
were  about  fiffy  Teachers  in  attendance  at  this  Institute. 

The  Belmont  county  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  second  annual  session  in  St 
CtairsTille  during  the  week  commencing  Sept' 27th.  J.  M.  McLane^  T.  C.  Bowles, 
and  Lorin  Andrews  were  the  Instructors.  The  Evening  Lecturers  were  Hon.  B. 
8.  Cowen,  a  C.  Canoil,  Esq.,  and  Lorin  Andrews.  The  number  of  Teachers  in 
attendance  was  sixty •K>ne. 

The  Columbiana  county  Teachers'  Institute  held  a  session  at  Wellsville,  during 
the  week  commencing  Oct  4th.  The  Instructors  were  J.  Markham,  D.  Parsons, 
W.  C.  Turner,  George  Eraser,  W.  McLain,  and  Lorin  Andrews.  The  Evening 
Lecturers  were  Geo.  Eraser,  A.  Hart  Esq.,  and  Lorin  Andrews.  There  were  one 
hundred  and  one  Teachers  in  attendance. 

A  Union  Institute  for  the  counties  of  Harrison  and  Jefferson  was  held  in  Har- 
risville  during  the  week  commencing  Sept  27th.  The  Instructors  were  T.  W. 
Harvey,  G.  K.  Jenkins,  and  J.  W.  Crozier.  The  Evening  Lecturers  were  T.  W- 
Harvey  and  Lorin  Andrews.    There  were  about  fifty  Teachers  in  attendance. 

The  Knox  county  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  third  annual  session  in  Mt  Ver- 
non during  the  week  commencing  Oct.  11th.  H.  D.  Lathrop,  Wesley  Spindler, 
Milton  Lewis,  H.  Hamlin,  and  Lorin  Andrews  were  the  Instructors.  The  Lectu- 
rers were  Rev.  E.  Thompson,  D.D.,  J.  T.  Brooke,  D.D.,  Prof.  Falrchild  of  OberUn» 
Esq.  Stockton  of  Mt  Temon,  and  Lorin  Andrews.  An  interesting  essay,  written 
by  Miss  E.  A.  Parmele,  was  also  read.  There  were  one  hundred  and  six  Teachers 
in  attendance. 

The  Lake  co.  Teachers'  Institute  held  an  interesting  session  during  the  week 
commencing  October  18th.  The  instructors  were  A.  A.  Smith,  G.  E.  Howe.  Miss 
M.  Frost,  Dr.  H.  C.  Beardsley,  N.  A.  Sackett  and  L.  Andrews.  Rev.  N.  Norton  i 
Rev.  A.  Nash,  A.  A.  Smith,  L.  Andrews  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Gillett,  were  the  evening 
Lecturers.    There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members. 
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Two  Institutes  were  held  in  Ashtabula  county  during  the  week  commencing 
October  25th— one  in  Otrrell,  the  other  in  Ashtabula.  The  instructors  at  Orwell 
were  J.  Tuckerman,  Chas.  Fitch,  £.  D.  Howard,  Esq.,  Dr.  J.  J.  Elwell,  B.  J.  Loom- 
is,  Rev.  W.  Colegrore  and  L.  Andrews,  and  the  number  of  members  was  about 
one  hundred  and  fiftj.  At  Ashtabula,  A.  A.  Smith,  S.  J.  Fowler,  S.  W.  Chapman, 
J.  D.  Whitmore  and  L.  Andrews  were  the  instructors :  and  S.  J.  Fowler,  Rev.  Mr. 
Fuller,  Dr.  M.  Griswold  and  L.  Andrews  were  the  Lecturers.  Sixty-three  mem- 
bers in  attendance.  Regular  annual  Institutes  hare  been  held  for  a  longer  period 
of  years  in  Ashtabula  than  in  any  other  county  in  the  State. 

The  Seneca  Co.  Institute  was  held -at  Republic  during  the  week  commencing 
November  1st.    One  hundred  and  serenty-fiye  Teachers  were  present.    The  in- 
structors were  A.  Schuyler,  S.  S.  Rickley,  £.  Y.  Gerhart,  D.D.,  C.  S.  Royce  and  L. 
Andrews.    The  Lecturers  were  £.  Y.  Gerhart,  D.D.,  J.  S.  Pillars,  Esq.,  and  L.  An 
drews. 

The  Mahoning  Co.  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Poland  during  the  week 
commencing  October  tSth.  The  Institute  was  largely  attended  and  the  exerdses 
were  very  interesting.    The  statistics  of  this  Institute  have  not  yet  reached  us. 

The  Hancock  Co.  Institute  held  a  session  of  three  days,  commencing  October 
28th,  at  Flndlay.  There  were  fifty-three  members  of  the  Institute.  S.  M.  Spear, 
A.  L.  Kirober,  Jas.  Hays  and  John  Bowman  were  the  instructors.  Henry  Brown, 
Esq.,  lectured  one  evening. 

The  Mori'Ow  Co.  Institute  held  a  session  at  Chesterville,  during  Uie  week  com- 
mencing October  25th.  There  were  sixty-five  members.  Rev.  J.  B.  Selby,  D. 
Rees,  C.  S.  Bragg,  R.  Q.  Beer,  S.  E.  Adams  and  B.  Thompson  were  the  instructors. 
The  evening  lecturers  were  Prof.  W.  L.  Harris,  Rev.  Mr.  Spidding  and  Rev.  F.  A. 
Shearer. 

The  Richland  Co.  Institute  was  held  at  Plymouth  during  the  week  commencing 
Kovember  8th.  The  instructors  were  C.  S.  Royce,  A.  Schuyler,  M.  H.  Pease, 
D.  F.  De  Wolf  and  L.  Andrews.  The  evening  lecturers  were  C.  S.  Royce,  L.  An- 
drews, Rev.  H.  Blackaller,  M.  F.  Cowdery  and  Rev.  A.  Brainard.  There  were 
eighty-eight  members. 

The  annual  Institute  in.  Western  Reserve  Teachers'  Seminary  was  attended 
during  the  week  commencing  October  18th.  A  respectable  number  of  Teachers 
attended,  beside  those  connected  with  the  Seminary.  Instruction  was  given  reg- 
ularly by  Dr.  Nichols  and  Messrs.  HigIcok  and  Pibsos  :  and  evening  lectures 
were  given  by  Dr.  Nichols  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Cob,  Dbxpset  and  Gut. 

Seleetioni. 

Opekimo  the  Gate. — *'  I  wish  that  you  would  send  a  boy  to  open  the  gate  for 
me,'^  said  a  well  grown  boy  of  ten,  to  his  mother,  as  he  paused  with  his  satchel 
upon  his  back,  and  surveyed  its  clasped  fastenings. 

"  Why,  John,  can't  you  open  the  gate  for  yourself?  **  said  Mrs.  Easy.  "  A  boy 
of  your  age  and  strength,  ought  certainly  to  be  able  to  do  that** 

*''  I  could  do  it,  I  suppose,"  said  the  child,  "but  it's  heavy,  and  I  don't  like  the 
trouble.  The  servant  can  open  it  for  me  just  as  welL  Pray,  what  is  the  use  of 
having  servants,  if  they  are  not  to  wait  upon  us  ?  " 

The  servant  was  sent  to  open  the  gate.  The  boy  passed  out,  and  went  whist- 
ling on  his  way  to  school.  When  he  reached  his  seat  in  the  academy  he  drew 
fh>m  his  satchel  his  arithmetic,  and  began  to  inspect  his  sums. 

"  I  cannot  do  these,"  he  whispered  to  his  seat-mate,  "  they  are  too  hard." 

"  But  you  can  try^''  replied  his  companion. 
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" I  know  that  I  can/*  said  John,  ^*  hnt  it's  too  much  trouble.  Pray,  what  are 
teachers  for,  if  not  to  help  ns  oat  of  dUBcnlties  ?  I  shall  carry  my  slate  to  Pro- 
ftasor  Helpwell." 

Alas !  poor  John.  He  had  come  to  another  closed  gate— «  gate  leading  into  a 
beantifU  science,  ^*  the  laws  of  which  are  the  mode  in  which  God  acts,  in  sustain- 
ing all  the  works  of  his  hands" — the  science  of  mathematics.  He  could  have 
opened  the  gate,  and  entered  in  alone  and  explored  the  riches  of  the  realm,  but 
his  mother  had  injudiciously  let  him  rest  with  the  idea  that  it  is  as  well  to  have 
the  gates  opened  for  ns  as  to  exert  our  own  strength.  The  result  was,  her  son, 
like  the  young  hopeftd  sent  to  Mr.  Wiseman,  soon  concluded  that  he  had  no 
**  genius  "  for  mathematics,  and  threw  up  the  study. 

The  same  was  true  of  Latin.  He  could  have  learned  the  declensions  of  the 
nonns  and  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  as  well  as  other  boys  of  his  age,  but  his 
seat-mate  very  kindly  volunteered  to  "  tell  him  in  class,'*  and  what  was  the  use 
in  cpemng  the  gate  into  the  Latin  language  when  another  would  do  it  for  him  ? 
Oh,  no  I  John  Easy  had  no  idea  of  tasking  mental  or  physical  strength  when  he 
could  avoid  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that  numerous  gates  remained  closed  to 
him  all  of  his  life— gates  to  honer-^gates  to  rickefgatea  to  Aapptness  /  Children 
ought  to  be  early  taught  that  it  is  always  best  to  help  themseIves.^Fam.Fisitor, 
JModuoii,  GFa. 

AsOTHBR  Plavbt  I— Wc  Were  wont  to  be  familiar  with  the  number  and  names 
of  the  planets  attached  to  our  solar  system,  but  who  can  tell  them  now  ?  They 
seem  to  multiply  daily ;  and  the  ink  with  which  we  record  the  existence  of  the 
last  new  one  is  scarcely  dry  before  still  another  stranger  is  discovered,  and  claims 
kindred  with  our  own  globe.  We  have  lost  count  entirely,  and  therefore,  as  we 
have  now  to  record  the  discovery  of  another  new  planet,  we  can  only  repeat  what 
we  find  stated  in  a  late  Boston  paper,  that  this  Is  the  seventeenth  planet  now 
known  to  exist  in  the  space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  is  the  fifth  discovered 
by  Mr.  Hinds,  the  English  astronomer,  at  Mr.  Bishop's  private  observatory,  Re- 
gent's Park,  London.  The  four  others  discovered  by  Mr<  Hinds  were  named  Iris, 
Flora,  Victoria,  and  Irene ;  but  the  names  do  not  come  as  fast  as  the  stars,  for 
the  new  one  is  as  yet  nameless.  The  location  of  this  starUng  is  described  as  being 
on  the  borders  of  the  constellation  Aqnila  and  Serpens,  about  five  degrees  east 
•f  the  star  Tan,  in  Ophincns.  It  shines  as  a  fine  star  of  between  the  8th  and  9th 
magnitude,  has  a  very  steady  yellow  light,  and  at  times  during  the  night  it  was 
discovered,  the  24th  of  June,  appeared  to  have  a  disc— PAtto.  North  American. 

The  13ch  of  September,  this  year,  was  the  completion  of  a  century  since  the 
introdnction  of  the  *'  New  Style,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  calendar.  The  New  Style 
differed  Arom  the  Old  in  two  particulars :  by  omitting  eleven  days  after  Septem- 
ber 1st,  or  calling  the  2d  the  Idth ;  and  by  beginning  the  year  on  January  1st, 
and  not  on  Annunciation  or  the  25th  of  March.  The  length  of  the  legal  year 
nS2,  was,  therefore,  only  282  days,  or  about  40  weeks.  The  Old  Style  is,  however, 
yet  in  use  in  Prussia,  Greece,  and  other  countries  where  the  Greek  Church  is 
predominant,  although  inconvenient  and  manifestly  erroneous. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Co.  have  prohibited  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
in  all  the  houses  of  entertainment  on  its  grounds  and  along  its  line ;  and  refuse 
to  employ  any  person  who  uses  spirits.  The  Grand  Jury  of  Monroe  county,  N.  T., 
of  which  Rochester  is  the  scat  of  justice,  have  formally  preaetUed  the  Railroad 
companies  for  violatii^  the  Sabbath  by  running  cars  on  that  day. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  determined  to  explore  the  Amazon : 
the  work  is  to  be  superintended  by  Lieut  Pago.  The  river  extends  some  4,000 
miles,  within  150  miles  of  the  Pacific,  and  varies  in  depth  flx>m  40  to  250  feet 
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Popular  Educatiok  :  for  the  nse  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  for  yonng 
persons  of  both  sexes.  By  Iba  Mathew,  A.  M.,  late  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Michigan.  Second  edition.  New  York :  Daniel  Burgess  &  Co. 
1852. — We  are  not  a  little  r^oiced  to  see  a  second  edition  of  this  yoluable  work 
appear  in  such  good  typo  and  in  excellent  binding.  It  is  sold  to  the  trade  at 
sixty  cents  per  copy,  but  will  be  afforded  to  Teachers  and  others  who  wish  to 
promote  its  circulation  at  a  heavy  discount  ft'om  that  price,  by  applying  to  the 
Publishers,  or  to  the  author  at  Monroe,  Michigan. 

YiBWB  OF  THB  MiCBOSCOPio  WoBLD :  designed  as  a  Hand-Book  for  daaaes 
in  Natural  Science.  By  .John  Bbocklbbbt,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford.  New  York:  Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co.— 
This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  means  of  instruction.  The  work  is  iUuB- 
trated  with  numerous  and  well  executed  engravings.  As  a  work  of  reference,  it 
will  be  valued  highly  by  every  Teacher. 

Annual  Rbpobt  of  thb  Nobxal,  Modbl,ahd  Coxicoh  Schools  in  Upper 
Canada,  for  the  year  1850 :  with  an  Appendix.  By  Bev.  £.  Rtbbsoh,  D.D.,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Schools.— This  is  a  document  of  376  quarto  pages,  forming 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  definite  Reports  of  the  kind  ever  published  in 
America.  The  number  of  School  districts  reported  is,  3,407 ;  children  of  school 
age,  259,258,  of  whom  1 51,891  attended  school ;  Teachers  employed,  3,476,  of  whom 
2,697  were  males,  and  779  females;  the  sum  paid  ibr  Teachers'  salaries,  was 
£88,499,  for  the  erection  and  repairs  of  School  Houses,  £14,189,  total  £102,619,  or 
more  than  $400,000.  An  appropriation  of  $60,000  was  made  for  a  Normal  School, 
for  which  a  noble  building  has  been  erected ;  and  the  school,  with  the  Model 
Schools  attached  to  it,  is  accomplishing  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Teachers  are  rapidly  improving,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  Bocnre,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  an  accurate  classification  of  the  schools  in  all  the  towns  and  larger 
districts. 

We  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  Superintendent  for  this  Report,  and  respect- 
fhlly  solicit  a  continuance  of  such  favors. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Rbpobt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Massachusets ;  with  the  report  of  the  Board  and  the  Appendix,  makes  a  docu' 
ment  of  more  than  140  pages.  This  is  the  third  Report  of  the  Rev.  B.  Sbabb, 
D.D.  The  three  State  Normal  Schools  have  instructed  nearly  400  pupils  during 
the  past  year,  and  more  than  2000  since  they  were  commenced  in  1840.  Twelve 
Teachers*  Institutes  were  attended,  in  which  1435  were  instructed.  The  State 
contains  122  towns,  of  which  120  were  reported.  The  number  of  Public  Schools 
was  3,987 ;  no.  of  children  between  5  and  15  years,  196,536 ;  scholars  ip  attendance 
— in  winter  199,429,  in  summer  179,497 ;  average  attendance — in  wfntcr  152,.'564, 
in  summer  132  422;  different  persons  employed  as  Teachers— males  2,138,  fe- 
males 4,853,  total  0,991 ;  average  wages  of  Teachers  per  month,  including  board, 
males  $36.39,  fomales.  $15.25;  total  expended  for  Public  Schools  during  the  year 
ending  December,  1851,  $1,021,775.66 ;  and  the  estimated  sum  expended  for  tuition 
in  Public  and  Private  Schools,  $1,353,700.63. 
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The  Aknual  Repobt  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Now 
Jersey,  contains  140  pages.  The  State  has  20  counties,  and  183  townships,  of  which 
170  were  reported  ;  1612  school  districts,  of  which  1538  made  returns ;  children  of 
•<^0ol  age  (between  5  and  18),  145,529;  number  who  attended  school,  88,610; 
money  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  State,  $80,000 ;  raised  by  townships,  $170,- 
859.31 ;  total,  $250,859^51.  Hon.  T.  F.  KiKO,  of  Perth  Amboy,  is  the  Superinten- 
dent 

Thb  First  Anitual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction,  to 
the  Legislature  of  California,  is  dated  January  5th,  1852.  Thirty  counties  are  re- 
ported, containing  some  6000  children.  It  will  require  time  to  establish  an 
efficient  Public  School  System  in  this  State,  but  it  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  cor- 
rect riews  on  this  all-important  subject  that  the  people  have,  by  their  constitu- 
tion, secured  a  State  Superintendent,  and  by  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature created  a  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Surveyor  General  of  the  Scate. 
The  P.  O.  address  of  the  Superintendent,  is  John  C.  Maryik,  FoOejo,  California. 

The  N.  Y.  Teacher  for  November  appears  equally  as  well  and  is  more  Inter- 
esting than  the  first  number.  The  price  is  one  dollar  per  year:  all  orders  and 
communications  should  be  Addressed  to  T.  W;  Valentine,  Resident  Editor, 
Albany,  New  York. 

The  Annals  op  Science  is  published  twice  each  month,  at  one  dollar  per 
year,  six  copies  for  $5.  Number  II  contains  several  valuable  articles :  sub- 
scriptions should  be  forwarded  to  Prof.  H.  L.  Sj^ith,  Cleveland^  0. 

The  Amsbxcan  Pbeskological  Joubnal,  a  quarto  of  24  pages ;  devoted  to 
Phrenology  and  kindred  sciences,  and  general  intelligence,  is  published  monthly 
by  FowLBsa  &  Wells,  N.  Y.,  at  91  per  annum :  five  eopies  for  $4,  twenty  cop- 
ies for  $10.    It  is  ably  edited,  and  printed  on  good  paper  in  the  best  manner. 

The  Ohio  Medical  and  Suroical  Journal  is  published  every  other  month, 
each  number  containing  96  octavo  pages.  This  ably  conducted  work  entered 
on  its  fifth  volume  in  September  last.  It  is  worthy  of  a  liberal  patronage,  not 
only  from  the  Profession,  but  from  all  the  friends  of  sound  medical  science. 
Terms,  $3  per  year :  address  Prof.  R.  L.  Howard,  M.D.j  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
Columbus,  O. 

Philosofht  AND  Chemistrt.— A  System  ofNahtraJ  PkOoaophy^  designed  for 
Schools  and  Academies :  with  neariy  300  engravings ;  ninety-first  edition.  By 
J.  L.  Comstoce,  M.D.  JSlements  of  Chemistry,  in  which  the  recent  discoveries  in 
the  science  are  included,  and  its  doctrines  familiarly  explained.  By  J.  L.  Com- 
stock,  M.D.    New  York :    Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co. 

Reading  and  Elocution. — Lessons  in  Beading^  by  Richard  G.  PXrker: 
Lessons  in  Elocution,  by  J.  C.  Zachos,  Author  of  New  American  Speaker.  New 
York :  A.  S.  Bames^and  Co.    1852. 

Readers.— The  Normal  Series  by  J.  Russell  Webb. 

Normal  Primer,  benutiftilly  illustrated.    12  mo.  24  pages. 

Normal  Keader,  No.  L    A  new  method  of  teaching  to  read. 

Normal  Header,  No.  II.    Combining  Spelling  and  Reading. 
.  Normal  Beader,lSo,lU.    A  guide  to  correct  ArticulaUon. 

Normal  Header,  No.  IV.  Designed  to  teach  correct  reading,  to  improve  and 
expand  the  mind,  and  to  purifjr  and  elevate  the  character.  New  York;  Geoige 
Savage ;  and  Mason  &  Law.    1852. 
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Mr.  T.  M.  Hill,  late  Principal  of  Wayne  conntjr  Academy,  ia  employed  as 
Principal  of  4he  Union  School  in  Bncyma. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Ck>TTON,  late  of  Connecticut,  has  been  employed  in  the  EQgh  School 
department  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Sandoaky  City :  salary  $600. 

Mr.  £.  M.  CoTTOK,  late  of  the  Ashland  Union  School,  is  Principal  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  department  of  the  Union  School  in  drderille. 

Miss  MAsoA.aBT  Kbllbt,  of  Lake  county,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
one  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  Sandusky  City. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Lababxb,  of  Asbury  Uniyersity,  Greencastle,  la^  was  recently 
elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Indiana. 

RcT.  Clbmbht  Lovo,  D.D.,  late  Prof,  of  Christian  Theology  in  West  Seserre 
College,  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  Chair  in  Ihe  Theological  Seminary  at 
Auburn,  N.  T. 

Key.  Elijaji  P.  Basrows,  late  Professor  in  the  Theological  Department  of 
Western  Reserve  College,  is  employed  as  an  Instructor  in  Andorer  Theological 
Seminary. 

Rev.  Nathav  L.  Lohd,  late  Financial  Secretary  of  W.  R.  College,  has  been 
ordained  as  a  Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  to  labor  in  Ceylon. 

Edward  Coopbr,  A.  M.,  formerly  Editor  of  the  N.  T.  Teachers'  Adrocate,  is 
President  of  Asbury  Female  College,  at  New  Albany,  la. 

Hon.  Salbm  Towf,  LL.  D.,  late  of  Ndw  York,  is  Superintendent  of  the  Normal 
department  in  the  same  Institution. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School  commenced  its  first  session,  in  Pto- 
Tidence,  on  the  Ist  of  NoTcmber. 

The  number  of  adults  in  Virginia  who  can  not  read  or  write,  is  80,000— twenty 
thousand  more  than  in  1840 ;  and  the  number  of  children  whose  parents  have  not 
the  means  to  educate  them,  75,000. 

The  census  of  Clereland  just  taken,  shows  a  population  of  25^668;  increase 
during  the  past  year,  4,530.    The  population  of  Cleyeiand  and  Ohio  City  is  33,134. 

There  are  already  some  12,000  Chinese  in  California ;  they  are  said  to  be  very 
peaceable  and  industrious. 

The  aggregate  length  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  not  indnding  the 
Red,  Arkansas,  White,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Dlinots,  and  Wisconsin,  with  their  tribn- 
ntaries,  is  14,385  miles.  Including  those,  the  total  length  of  the  ffnat  river  is 
51,000  miles.  The  aggregate  of  steam  nayigation  upon  it  and  its  branches  ex- 
ceeds twenty  thousand  miUt. 

A  vein  of  coal  has  been  discovered  in  Burton,  Geauga  county.  It  lies  some  18 
feet  below  the  snrfleu^,  and  under  a  ledge  of  rocks  twelve  feet  in  thickness. 

A  Female  Teacher  in  Seneca  county,  a  resident  too  of  a  country  district,  pro- 
cured for  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  ten  subscribers  and  ten  dollars.  The 
same  lady  has  already  sent  in  six  dollars  for  six  subscribers  to  the  second  vol- 
ume. We  will  give  the  name  of  that  same  lady  to  any  Bachelor  Teacher  who 
will  procure,  during  the  coming  year,  twice  as  many  subscribers  as  she  wilL 

The  Teachers  of  Seneca  county,  have  already  secured  over  fifty  subscribers  to 
the  second  volume  of  the  Journal.  They  are  determined  to  bring  down  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  one  hundred  names  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  second  vol- 
nme.    What  county  will  do  better  ? 
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Bnbflcrfben  will  perceire  that  this  number  contains  sixteen  pages  extra,  thns 
waking  a  Tolnme  of  400  pages,  beside  the  title  and  index,  nearly  every  article  in 
which  is  original.  It  is  not  onr  intention  to  make  large  promises^  but  our  patrons 
mi^  rely  upon  receiving  all  we  offer  in  our  Prospectus. 

We  hope  laigely  to  increase  onr  subscription  list  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  etc  Will  not  our  Mends  and  patrons  in  these  and  other  States, 
remind  others  of  the  commencement  of  our  second  volume,  and  thus  aid  us  and 
the  cause  of  education  ?  We  hope  our  Mends  in  surrounding  States  will  keep  us 
ad^riaed  of  all  educational  movements  and  items  of  interest  in  their  various 
locaMtiea.  i^  ▲. 

The  IbHowing  Teachers'  Institutes  were  attended  in  Ohio  during  the  year  1898 : 

Stark  county,  at  Waynesburg,  March  15th,  on'e  week. 

Bldiland  county,  at  Lexington,  March  23d,  one  week—178  members. 

Montgomery  county,  at  Dayton,  March  29th,  one*  week--82  members. 

Muskingum  county,  at  ZaAesviUe,  April  5th,  one  week— ^  members. 

licking  county,  at  Newark,  April  5th,  one  week— 62  members. 

Guernsey  county,  at  Cambridge.  April  12th,  one  week— <^  members. 

Jefferson  county,  at  Mt  Pleasant,  April  19tb,  one  week— 41  members. 

Greene  county,  at  Xenia,  May  10th,  one  week,  130  members. 

Clermont  county. 

Montgomery  county,  at  Dayton,  Aug.  16th,  one  week~85  members. 

Warren  county,  at  Mainville,  Aug.  16th,  one  week— 50  members. 

Licking  county,  at  Newark,  Aug.  23d,  one  week— 112  members. 

N.  W.  O.,  at  Perrysburgand  Maumee  City,  Aug.  23d,  two  weeks— 107  members. 

Miami  county,  at  Troy,  Sept  6th,  one  week— 50  members. 

Belmont  county,  at  St  Clairsville,  Sept  27th,  one  week,  61  members. 

Jeiferson  and  Harrison  co's,  at  Harrisvllle,  Sept  27th,  one  week— 55  members. 

Columbiana  county,  at  Wellsville,  Oct  4th,  one  week— 101  members. 

Clermont  county,  at  Bantam,  Oct  4th,  one  week— 68  members. 

Knox  county,  at  Mt  Vernon,  Oct  llth--one  week— 106  members. 

Lake  county,  at  Painesville,  Oct  18th,  one  week— 139  members. 

fteble  county,  at  Eaton,  Oct  18th,  one  week— 56  members. 

Guernsey  county,  at  Washington,  Oct  18th,  one  week. 

Mahoning  county,  at  Poland,  Oct  18th,  one  week. 

Ashtabula  county,  at  Orwell,  Oct  25th,  one  week. 

Ashtabula  county,  at  Ashtabula,  Oct  25th,  one  week— 63  members. 

Btaik  county,  at  Paris,  Oct  25th,  one  week— 200  members. 

Morrow  county,  at  ChesterviUe,  Oct  25th,  one  week— 65  members. 

Hancock  county,  at  Findlay,  Oct  28th,  three  days— 53  members. 

Seneca  county,  at  Republic,  Nov.  1st,  one  week— 175  members. 

Richland  county,  at  Plymouth,  Nov.  8th,  one  week— 88  members. 

To  THB  FBIBND8  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION.— The  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Associ- 
ation for  the  promotion  of  Female  Education,  will  be  attended  in  Columbas  on 
the  28th  of  December,  the  day  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association.  Reports  are  to  be  presented  by  Rev.  J.  McD.  Matthews,  Rev. 
8.  FiHDLAT,  Prof.  J.  C.  Zaghos,  Messrs.  T.  A.  Bubbows  and  Lorih  Andbewb. 
A  general  attendance  is  earnestly  requested.  A.  D.  LORD,  Secretary. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, are  requested  to  meet  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Neil  House,  in  Columbus, 
at  3  o*clock,  p.  m.,  pn  Tuesday,  the  28th  day  of  December  proximo. 

Colvmbus,  Nov.,  1852.  LORIN  ANDREWS,  CAaiVa. 
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THE  nCOVD  TOLUXB  OF  THB  JOUBITAL. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  is  making  ar^ 
rangements  for  the  early  issno  of  the  1st  No.  of  the  2d.  Tolame  of  the  Ohio  Jonmal 
of  Education.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  an  earlj  issue  of  the  first  number  of  each  volume.  It  is  intended  to  get  oat 
No.  I.  of  Vol.  n.,  by  the  20th  of  December  next  Delegates  to  the  Annaal  Meeting 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  can  thus  return  with  specimen  numbers  in 
their  hands,  and  begin  in  good  season  to  add  to  the  subscription  list  of  the  Joamal^ 

Teachers  of  Ohio,  your  Journal  of  Education,  during  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, has  succeeded  beyond  all  expectation — ^probably  beyond  all  precedent  of 
similar  Educational  Pe^odicals.  It  has  reached  a  circulation  in  all  of  about  two 
thousand.  Not  only  has  it  educated  and  elevated  public  sentiment ;  not  only  has 
it  better  prepared  Teachers  to  preach  school  as  well  as  to  teach  school ;  but  it  has 
been  a  source  of  some  small  profit  to  the  Association  under  whose  auspices  it  has 
been  published.  If  its  infancy  has  been  thus  prolific  of  good,  what  may  we  ex- 
pect fVom  the  maturer  and  more  powerful  influences  of  its  manhood  prim.e  ?  We 
may  expect  of  it,  fellow  Teachers,  just  what  you  will  make  of  it  and  nothing  more. 
If  you  desire  it,  and  if  you  will  work  for  it,  the  Journal,  during  the  coming  year, 
will  exert  a  powerful  and  widely  extended  influence  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, but  if  you  regard  it  with  that  indifference  with  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
Teachers  of  Ohio  have  treated  it  during  the  past  year,  it  wiU  inevitably  become 
a  mere  starveling,  dependent,  as  heretofore,  upon  the  over-tasked  efforts  and  over- 
drained  pockets  of  a  generous  few. 

First,  let  each  Teacher  in  the  State  subscribe  for  the  Journal  and  pay  for  it; 
and  tlien  secure  the  subscriptions  of  fVom  one  to  ten  citizens.  In  this  way,  not 
only  will  correct  and  liberal  views  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  right 
education  of  all  the  rising  generation  be  disseminated  and  poweriUly  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind,  but  that  "  material  aid"  will  be  afforded  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  which  will  enable  it  greatly  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness 
and  increase  the  efilciency  of  its  efforts.  Remember,  .Teachers,  ^*  There  is  that 
scattereth  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that  wlthholdeth  more  than  is  meet, 
but  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

It  will  be  the  constant  effort  of  all  connected  with  the  Journal,  to  make  the 
second  volume  superior  to  the  first  in  practical  usefulness  and  general  interest. 
Increased  attention  will  be  given  to  those  subjects  which  wiU  be  of  practical 
utility  to  the  Teacher  in  the  school  room ;  yet  the  articles  published  will  be  of 
such  a  character,  that  the  Journal  wiU  continue  to  be  an  interesting  and  useful 
Family  Paper. 

The  Executive  Ck)mmittee,  confidently  relying  upon  the  well  known  public 
spirit  and  determined  energy  of  the  Teachers  of  Ohio,  will  issue  an  edition  of  five 
thousand  copies  of  the  second  volume.  Every  Teacher  and  friend  of  education 
in  the  State,  is  earnestly  invited  to  act  as  an  agent  for  the  Journal.  Let  each  one 
commence  to  canvass  for  subscribers  immediatdp.  Wait  not  a  day,  but  begin  the 
work  at  once,  and  cease  not  until  you  shall  cause  It  truthftdly  to  be  written  on 
the  page  of  the  educational  history  of  the  State  for  the  coming  year,  that  the 
Teachers  of  Ohio  have  done  their  whole  duty. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Joui-nal,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  successive  num- 
bers of  the  second  volume,  will  be  furnished  for  two  dollars.  Those  desiring  the 
bound  volume  forwarded  by  mail  and  prepaid  will  enclose  an  additional  twenty- 
four  cents  in  postage  stamps.    Address  as  heretofore,  Lorin  Andrews,  Columbus, 

Ohio.  LORIK  ANDREWS, 

COLUUBUS,  Nov.  20th,  1852.  Chairman  qf  the  Ex.  Com. 
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SntrnimtDq. 

E  ENTER  npon  onr  seoond  Yolome  imcbr  ciremnstanoes  mate- 
rmlly  diflbrent  from  those  wbich  attended  th^  commeacemeift 
of  the  fint,  Onr  experiment  has  met  mth  sncopss  folly  equal  to  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  sufficient  to  encourage  aH  who 
sympathise  with  onr  objects  to  renewed  and  unremitting  efibrls  for 
their  advancement. 

Important  as  has  been  the  year  which  has  closed,  the  coming  year  is, 
if  possible,  fraught  with  stiU  greater  responsibilities.  Expectations  have 
been  raised  in  regard  to  the  Journal,  and  the  plans  and  labors  of  our 
AsBOoiation,  which  it  will  be  no  holiday  task  to  meet.  In  no  othdr 
eonntiy,  in  no  State  of  our  Union,  has  a  body  of  Teachers  attempted 
what  has  been  undertaken  here.  Teachers  have  generally  been  content 
to  follow  the  lead  of  Boards  of  Education,  to  go  forward  in  the  work  of 
improving  themselves  and  elevating  their  schools  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
the  requisitioos  of  law  or  the  demands  of  public  sentiment  required. 
In  the  absence  of  correct  views  of  the  importance  of  providing  the 
means  of  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  of  efficient  legislation 
far  the  promotion  of  this  object,  our  Association  has  undertaken  to  dis- 
seminate as  widely  as  possible,  by  the  lud  of  the  press  and  the  living 
speaker,  such  information  as  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  correct  opin- 
ions on  this  whqle  subject,  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  an  abiding 
conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  involved,  and  as  soon  m 

possible  secure  from  the  Le^slature  a  School  System,  which,  in  the 
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comprehenriyenees  of  its  policy,  the  liberality  of  its  proyimons,  and  the 
efficiency  of  its  administration,  shall  be  worthy  of  the  State  and  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

To  promote  this  great  object,  to  aid  teachers  in  the  work  of  self-im- 
provement, to  prepare  them  for  the  proper  performance  of  all  ih&r  ardu- 
ous duties,  and  to  secure  for  them  the  active  cooperation  and  sympathy 
of  their  patrons  and  the  community,  will  continue  to  be  the  paramount 
objects  of  the  Journal.  Its  Editors,  who  represent  nearly  every  class  of 
schools,  believe  that  the  improvement  of  teachers,  the  elevation  of  schools 
of  every  grade,  and  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  are 
inseparably  connected ;  and  it  will  be  their  constant  aim  to  have  in 
every  number  articles  which  will  interest  and  profit  those  engaged  in  all 
.  the  different  departments  of  instruction,  and  thus  to  promote  the  harmony 

« 

of  feeling  and  union  of  effort  which  now  exists  between  those  employed 
in  th^  education  of  our  youth. 


SmpDrtEiiK  nf  93isitiDg  Irjinnli 

The  complaint  is  made  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  State,  that  the 
District  Schools  accomplish  but  little,  that  the  money  expended  upon 
them  is  little  better  than  thrown  away,  that  during  the  long  vacation 
the  scholars  forget  so  much,  that,  when  they  commence  again  under  a 
new  Teacher,  it  requires  nearly  half  the  term  for  them  ''to  become  ac- 
quainted with  his  ways,"  and  to  advance  as  far  in  their  studies  as  they 
^ere  at  the  close  of  the  previous  session.  Much  of  this  is  doubtless 
true,  and  will  continue  to  be,  bo  long  as  small  districts,  short  school 
terms,  and  cheap  Teachers,  frequently  changed,  are  continued.  Hence 
the  vigorous  efforts  which  the  intelligent  friends  of  Education  are  mak- 
ing to  unite  school  districts,  secure  a  proper  classification  of  scholars, 
rsustain  the  schools  from  eight  to  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  secure  the 
employment  of  competent  Teachers  in  every  department  oi  the  schools. 

But  it  will  be  some  time  before  even  a  majority  of  the  districts  will 
be  benefited  by  these  desirable  changes :  meanwhile,  everything  which 
is  possible  should  be  done  for  for  the  improvement  of  these  schools  on 
which  so  large  a  part  of  our  youth  must  depend  for  instruction.     One 
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of  the  readiert  and  most  efiectual  ways  to  mcreaae  tHe  interest  and  the 
efficiency  of  these  8chools>  is  for  parents,  school  officers  and  all  good 
eitizens,  to  visit  them,  to  shoto  hy  their  presence  in  the  school  roomy 
that  thej  feel  that  the  scholars  are  engaged  in  an  important  work.  Let 
this  be  attended  to,  let  the  same  amonnt  of  time  be  given  to  a  countiy 
ediool  which  is  usually  devoted  to  each  department  by  the  Superintendent 
and  the  Board  of  a  good  Union  School,  and  Teachers  and  scholars  would 
be  encouraged,  and  the  profitableness  of  the  schools  gready  increased. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  among  the  principal  reasons  why  these 
schools  accomplish  so  little,  are  the  low  estimate  placed  by  the  commit- 
nity  upon  the  labors  of  the  Teachers,  the  lack  of  sympathy  with  them 
and  their  pupils,  and  the  entire  want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portant work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  This  may  be  true  in  regard  to 
schools  of  nearly  every  grade,  but  it  is  more  emphatically  so  of  those 
Migaged  in  the  work  of  elementary  instruction.  With  those  just  emerg* 
ing  from  college,  or  studying  a  profession,  and  soon  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  active  life  all  can  sympathize.  The  anniversaries  of  such  insti- 
tutions are  objects  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  But  who 
heeds  the  opening  or  the  dose  of  the  district  school  1  who  attends  the 
commencement  of  the  peopWs  college  f  In  the  labors  of  the  Professor 
in  the  college  or  professional  school,  all  are  ready  to  manifest  an  iaterest; 
for  him  there  seems  no  lack  of  smypathy ;  but  who  sympathizes  with  the 
elementary  Teacher  ?  Who  regards  the  patience  he  must  exercise  who 
has  to  instruct  and  govern  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  in  every  stage  of  advance- 
ment ?  Who  appreciates  the  labor  and  toil  of  him  who  forms  the  habits 
of  our  children  and  instils  into  their  minds  the  principles  and  impresses 
upon  them  those  lineaments  which  the  Professor,  (if  haply  they  are  ever 
entmsted  to  his  care,)  can  <mly  modify  and  polish,  but  can  never  erad* 
icate  or  e£hce  1  Ought  these  things  so  to  be?  Ought  the  Teacher  in 
the  common,  or  even  the  infbnt  school,  to  share  no  place  in  the  sytap^ 
thy  or  the  respect  of  his  patrons  and  the  community? 

True,  his  pupils  are  not  to  go  forth  with  parchmrat  and  seal  to  testify 
their  advancement;  true,  they  are  not  immediately  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  puUio  life.  But  they  have  minds,  minds  which  are  now  plor 
ant  and  impressible,  and  which  are  now  receiving  that  biae  which  will 
give  them  the  inclination  they  will  retain  through  life,  and  the  impree- 
sions  whieh  time  will  not  efface,  nay,  which  eternity,  so  £ur  from  obliter* 
ating,  will  only  render  more  indelible.  His  pupils,  too,  are  soon,  very 
soon,  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  life ;  they  will  soon  demand  a 
share  of  public  attention ;  they  may  yet  adorn  society,  add  renown  to 
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their  ooantry  and  honor  to  humanity;  or  thej  may  provo  peats  ia  aodety, 
a  ourse  to  their  ooontry  and  a  dmgjmae  to  humanity,  and  tb^  names 
appear  high  only  on  the  oalendar  of  crime.  What  a  field  thmi  has  the 
teacher  of  sixty  or  one  huadred  children  and  youthi  If  his  dntiea  aM 
well  and  wisely  peifixrmed,  if  those  children  are  properly  trained  by  him, 
what  may  not  they  accomplish  for  their  generatimi,  their  conntiy  and 
Hhe  world  1  Less  than  this  number  gave  to  the  world  the  Dedaration 
of  Independence,  and  enacted  the  first  scene  in  the  great  drama,  of 
which  the  enfiranchisement,  the  civilization,  and  christianiaatiQn  of  the 
whole  human  family  shall  be  the  winding  up.  Aye,  and  how  many  of 
that  immortal  band  enjoyed  only  the  advantages  of  a  ccxnmon  school 
education,  received  only  the  instmotion  of  the  faithftd  and  indefieitigable, 
though  perchance  unHded  Teacher,  who  in  the  rude  cabin,  it  may  be, 
irith  intense  interest  and  a  parental  anxiety,  watched  their  budding 
powers,  and  with  patient  and  persevering  toil  molded  and  fiishioned  the 
elements  of  those  characters  which  we  now  delight  to  honor,  and  which 
future  generations  shall  admire  and  venerate. 

Do  any  question  the  correctness  of  this  representation?  Bo  any 
doubt  that  the  common  schools  have  famished  those  who  have  adorned 
our  countiy  and  blessed  the  world  ?  Where  did  Franklin  and  Sherman, 
West  and  Bittenhouse,  Fulton  and  Bowditoh,  acquire  their  school 
education?  And  what  University  honored  the  *' Pater  Patriao"  with 
its  seal,  or  by  "  letters  present/'  recommended  him  to  the  oonfi.dencet 
affection  and  reverence  of  his  countrymen,  or  was  in  any  way  direotiy 
instrumental  in  preparing  him  to  stand  fi)rth  the  brightest  name  on  the 
world's  recorded  history  ? 

We  have  no  wish  to  underrate  the  importance  of  a  thorough  collegiate 
or  professional  education,  or  to  undervalue  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  but  we  would,  if  posmble,  correct  the  feeling,  so  common^ 
which  overlooks  entirely  the  laborer  in  the  most  important  stage  of 
mental  culture,  and  bestows  all  its  attention  and  sympathy  upon  those 
engaged  in  the  later  stages  of  development;  and  we  beqpeak  for  the 
common  schools  a  much  greater  interest  in  tlie  sympathies  of  all  classes 
of  the  community:  we  insist  that  they  have  a  claim  to  this,  first,  be- 
cause  they  have  done  much  for  the  instruction  of  the  present,  acting 
generation;  and  second,  they  are  capable,  if  rightiy  conducted  and 
properly  appreciated,  of  doing  &r  more  for  the  rising  generation  than 
they  have  ever  accomplished  for  any  two  or  three  which  have  preceded 
thenu  ▲.  D.  L. 
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Tub  great  fayor  with  wbioli  our  system  of  Unkm  Schook  is  regarded, 
and  its  very  general  adoption  in  oar  cities  and  towns,  give  addidonid 
interest  and  importance  to  inquiries  respecting  the  duties  of  teachers.* 
The  instructor  in  one  of  a  system  of  graded  schools,  who  would  accom- 
plish for  his  pupk  all  that  his  relation  to  them  requires,  must  emlnrace 
in  his  examination  some  circamstances,  which  the  teacher  of  an  ind^ 
pendent  school  need  not  take  into  the  account.  Besides  his  relation  to 
his  pupils  and  their  parents,  there  is  the  relation  which  he  sustains  to 
tiie  other  teachers  with  whom  he  is  associated.  This  imposes  on  him 
the  duty  of  so  performing  his  own  labor  as  not  to  obstruct  in  any  Way 
his  associates  in  the  discharge  of  theirs.  It  requires  him  to  remember 
emtinually,  ^that  he  is  one  of  a  company  of  instructors,  each  having  a 
qiedfio  work  to  do ;  and  that  the  highest  result  can  be  attained  only  by 
the  &ithful  performance  of  his  own  particular  duty  by  each  individual 
teacher. 

Allurion  was  made  to  some  €i  these  points  in  a  fonner  article.  The 
present  inquiry  relates  to  the  peeuliarMeM  of  UaeJwri.  No  man  de- 
sires to  be  an  imitator.  Eadi  wishes  to  possess,  and  to  show  that  he 
possesses,  a  character  for  himself.  He  would  develop  himself,  rather 
than  assume  the  airs  or  manners  or  ways  of  another.  The  feeling  that 
prompts  to  this  is  right,  but  it  needs  to  be  indulged  with  caution. 
There  are  some  profosAons  which  admit  of  decided  peculiarities,  perhaps 
eooentiidties,  in  their  members ;  that  is,  the  existence  of  such  peculiar- 
ities does  not  greatly  militate  against  the  usefulness  of  the  one  manifesting 
them.  But  the  teacher  should  be  free  from  striking  peculiarities.  There 
should  be  perfect  synunetry  in  his  character.  His  mental  fSMmlties 
dionld  all  al&e  have  native  strength,  and  all  alike  have  that  develop* 
ment  which  is  the  result  of  the  highest  culture.  He  is  to  be  the  model, 
the  living  model,  ever  before  his  pupils.  Setting  aside,  for  the  moment, 
his  relation  to  his  fellow  teachers,  and  considering  him  with  reference 
to  his  influenoe  on  his  own  pupils,  how  shall  he  deport  himself  before 
these  young  minds  ?  Conceive  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong  talent,  a 
genius  even,  will  he  benefit  them  most  by  exhiHtions  of  extraordinary 
jKiwer  in  all  that  he  does  ?  By  performing  wonderful  feats  which  they 
can  never  hope  to  rival,  if  they  can  even  imitate  T  Or  by  doing  every 
thing  as  he  would  have  them  do  it,  and  as  they  eon  do  it,  if  they  make 
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proper  efforts.  It  may  be  more  gratifying  to  a  teacHer's  vanity  to  have 
his  pupils  filled  with  admiration  and  wonder  at  his  performances,  than 
to  have  them  so  engrossed  with  their  work  as  to  think  but  little  and  say 
but  little  of  him.  The  perfection  of  government  consists  in  causing  all 
things  to  move  on  so  quietly  that  the  pupils  think  not  of  discipline,  and 
never  put  to  themselves  the  question  whether  or  not  their  teacher  is  an 
unskillful  disciplinarian.  And  so  the  perfection  of  instruction  oonsistB 
in  so  aiding  the  pupil  to  overcome  for  himself  the  difficulties  which  be 
meets,  in  throwing  light  upon  his  path  at  just  the  moment  it  is  needed, 
in  such  a  quiet  way,  with  so  little  of  parade  or  effort,  that  the  pupil  is 
sensible  only  of  the  progress  he  is  making,  and  is  quite  unconscious  of 
the  real  aid  he  has  received  from  his  teachef • 

Will  it  follow,  as  a  corollary  from  this,  that  the  most  popular  teacher 
— the  one  whom  scholars  are  always  lauding — is  not  the  one  who  is 
doing  most  for  their  improvement  ?  If  it  be  so,  I  will  leave  it  to  others 
to  st^te.  Perhaps  other  professions  may  manifest  something  of  the  same 
nature,  and  require  something  of  the  same  self-sacrificing  spirit  in  those 
who  would  accomplish  the  highest  ends. 

A  good  Union  School  should  have  a  character  and  reputation  of  its 
own,  not  depend^t  upon  a  particular  teacher.  In  this  respect  it  should 
resemble  a  college,  or  one  of  those  bng-established  New  England  acadr 
emies.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  each  teacher  in  such  a  school 
should  not  labor  diligently  and  faithfully  to  make  his  particular  depart- 
ment as  excellent  as  possible.  This  he  must  do,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  he  ought  not  to  strive  to  make  it  reflect  his  personal  peculianttes. 
He  ought  not  to  endeavor  to  stamp  his  own  image  upon  it,  so  that  it 
could  be  recognized,  at  once,  as  his,  by  one  acquainted  with  him.  He 
ought  not  to  desire  that  his  pupils  should  carry  with  them  to  other 
schools  of  higher  grade,  certain  distinguishing  marks  indicative  of  their 
training.  Marks  of  excellence  they  should  carry,  showing  that  they  had 
been  well  taught,  thoroughly  trained  ;  but  not  mannerisms,  not  those 
traits  of  their  instructor  in  which  he  might  differ  from  the  great  body  of 
good  teachers. 

Most  of  those  occupying  a  high  rank  as  instructors,  and,  I  may  say, 
very  many  occupying  a  low  rank,  have  decided  preferences  in  the  mat- 
ter of  branches  of  study.  Now  unless  they  possess  minds  of  remarka- 
ble balance  and  judgment,  they  will  give  undue  prominence  to  ihm 
favorite  studies,  if  the  arrangement  is  left  wholly  or  mainly  to  them. 
So  too  of  modes  of  instructiou  and  discipline.  The  question  is,  what, 
on  the  whole,  is  best  for  the  pupils.     A  teacher  may  do  better  in  a 
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partieolar  mode  wbioh  he  regards  as  his  own,  than  in  the  mode  eommon 
to  the  great  body  of  good  instructors.  But  when  he  leaves  that  school, 
or  his  pupils  are  transferred  to  other  teachers,  will  there  not  be  much 
time  lost  by  the  pupils  in  becoming  accustomed  to  modes  entirely  unlike 
those  with  which  they  have  been  familiar?  As  by  the  veiy  nature  of 
a  graded  system,  pupils  must  receive  their  instruction  from  a  variety 
of  teachers,  it  seems  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  who  attempt  to  give  in- 
stmetion,  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  modes  deemed  the  best  by 
those  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  authority.  In  this  case, 
a  pupil  might  pass  from  one  instructor  to  another,  each  too  being  of 
the  highest  rank,  without  notidng  the  difl^nce.  At  present,  there 
doubtless  are  schools,  wnil  conducted,  and  taught  by  those  Who  are 
eminent  in  their  profession,  which  are  so  entirely  unlike  each  other,  that 
a  pupil  trained  in  one,  would  feel,  in  passing  to  the  other,  like  one 
going  into  a  foreign  land ;  the  fiimOiar  sounds  of  his  native  tongue  have 
given  place  to  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  a  new  language. 

We  are  all  too  much  disposed  to  despise  and  forsake  the  beaten  path, 
and  strike  out  a  new  track  for  ourselves.  But  unless  the  new  path  is 
clearly  and  decidedly  superior  to  the  old  one,  it  is  better,  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  teacher's  work,  not  to  take  it,  but  to  remain  with  our 
brethren.  And  especially  is  it  best,  when  our  ways  chance  to  differ 
from  those  of  others,  not  to  instil  prejudice  into  the  minds  of  our  pupils 
in  favor  of  ours  and  against  those  pursued  by  others.  It  is  gratifying 
to  a  teacher's  pride  to  feel  that  no  one  can  follow  him,  save  at  great 
disadvantage ;  that  no  one  else  can  do  with  his  pupils  what  he  can  do. 
But  gratifying  as  it  may  be,  it  is  a  feeling  which  no  teacher  of  the  highest 
excellence  will  indulge.  It  will  be  his  aim,  on  the  contrary,  so  to  train 
his  school,  that  any  good  teacher  can  succeed  him;  that  any  good 
teacher  can  do  with  that  school  whatever  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

Mauetta  Collsgb.  I.  w.  A. 


3m]irDiitlt  M^uh  of  fiisn]iltia  salt  dsstntttton. 

No.  IV. 

PBIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Who  does  not  love  the  little  child  ?  Who,  of  all  the  beings  that  we 
meet  in  this  world,  seem  so  nearly  allied  to  the  innocence  and  purity  of 
heaven  as  little  children?  ''Freshest  from  the  hand  of  God,"  they 
give  new  energy  to  our  faith  and  hope  in  a  ''  better  land."     The  little 
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fbnn  of  ezquiflito  proportions  and  beanty,  the  eye  of  spiritual  briglit- 
ness,  the  smile  of  perfect  innocence,  the  joyous  exaltation  in  the  pni^sfe 
delights  of  rational  existence,  and  the  deep,  earnest,  confiding  affection 
which  we  meet  in  the  yonng,  all  remind  ns  of  a  degjne  of  polity  and 
fblicity  to  which  our  present  world  is  almost  a  stranger.  Who,  indeed^ 
doB$  not  love  the  little  ehildf  Who  does  not  delight  to  witness  and 
wat<A  over  their  earliest  deydopment,  and  fill  their  happy  hearts  to 
overflowing  with  snch  enjoyments  as  will  leave  neither  sting  nor  stain 
upon  the  spotless  purity  of  their  spirits  ?  How  delightfol,  then,  how 
truly  refined  and  exalted  die  empbyment  of  applying  and  exalting  the 
agencies  which  are  to  give  vigor  and  expansion  to  their  throbbing 
impulses,  to  their  generous  sympathies,  to  their  simple,  confiding  fidth 
in  the  true  and  the  right,  andvto  their  sweet  afiectioiis.  If  it  be  pleas- 
ant to  dasp  the  gentle  in&ntile  hand,  to  md  the  fidtering  or  weaiy  step, 
or  avert  the  threatened  danger,  how  much  more  enchanting  to  guide  the 
gentle  spirit,  to  teach  it  *' wisdom's  pleasant  way,"  and  to  fortify  ii 
against  those  future  hours  of  trial,  temptation  and  disappointment 
which  maturer  years  will  surely  bring  1 

But  how  many  now  truly  love  this  pure  and  refined  empkymentf 
How  many  truly  honor  this  high  calling  by  cheerfully,  joyfully  devo* 
ting  the  best  talents  and  the  best  energies  which  God  has  given  them 
to  the  culture  and  guardianship  of  the  infantile  mind  and  youthfiol 
heart  ?  What  systems  of  public  or  private  instruction  properly  contem- 
plate the  importance  of  this  department  of  education,  and  adequately 
provide  the  agencies  for  canying  it  forward  towards  perfeotion  ? 

It  seems  almost  incredible,  that  after  so  many  years  of  experience  the 
duties  of  a  primary  teacher  should  be  so  slightly  estimated,  and  that 
the  mechanical  routine  of  teaching  a  child  the  alphabet,  reading  and 
spelling,  should  so  long  have  constituted  almost  the  entire  course  of 
instruction  in  our  primary  schools.  In  these  opinions  and  practices  we 
hope  neither  teachers  nor  patrons  will  long  continue.  We  fondly  trust 
that  a  future  generation,  if  not  the  present,  will  read  with  amazement 
that  in  our  enlightened  methods  for  educating  the  human  soul,  the 
little  child  was  fat  many  tedious  years  treated  as  if  he  had  but  onefac-^ 
tdty  worth  developing,  and  that  that  one  could  be  most  certainly  brought 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  by  frequent  and  liberal  potions  of 
reading  and  spelling — as  if  all  its  gloriously  dawning  sympathies  and 
affections  were  not  worth  a  thought  or  care — as  if  all  the  skill  required 
to  place  in  the  bosom  of  a  child  the  richest  sources  (tf  perennial  and 
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eostatio  enjoymeiit,  oonsisted  in  holding  all  of  Us  Imdjing  capacities  in 
cheeky  ezoepfc  ihe  capacity  to  read  and  to  spell. 

Teachers,  ladies,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  delicate  and  responsible 
duty  of  training  the  young,  ue  yoa  satisfied  to  spend  yonr  time  and 
the  eariy  years  of  year  pupils  in  such  teadiing  as  this?  Do  yon  think 
this  the  wisest  course  that  human  wisdom  or  experience  can  provide? 
Are  you  willing  to  think  mare,  and  to  labor  more,  to  devise  something 
better  ?  More  still ;  are  you  willing  to  examine  and  put  in  practice,  if 
found  valuable,  some  well  intended  suggestions  respecting  a  better 
course  of  instruction  for  little  children  ?  We  shall  presume  that  the 
true  teacher  gladly  hails  a  gleam  of  light  from  any  and  every  source 
that  may  prove  useful  in  the  work  of  education. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  to  you,  ladies,  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  our 
advice,  that  if  you  think  there  is  a  higher  calling  in  this  world  than  that 
of  teaching  little  children,  you  ought,  at  once,  to  resign  your  office  f 
If  you  suppose  that  you  are  to  commence  labors  as  a  teacher  in  a 
primary  school,  and  continue  there  as  a  sort  of  apprentice  until  you 
can  find  a  higher  position,  better  resign  your  office.  If  you  do  not 
love  children  almost  as  you  love  your  own  existence,  if  you  can  not 
promptly  sympathize  in  all  their  little  griefs,  bear  with  all  their  little 
wayward  tendencies,  and  share  with  them  all  their  innocent  delights, 
better  leave  the  duty  of  instructing  them  entirely  to  others. 

But  if  you  must  teach  school  for  the  sake  of  the  independent  support 
it  gives  you,  and  yet  do  not  love  children,  please  never  to  undertake 
with  such  children  as  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  exercise  of  their 
affections  for  the  best  happiness  they  are  to  enjoy  in  their  early  years. 
Seek  out  such  pupils  as  can  live  without  sympathy,  and  especially 
without  ffour  sympathy,  if  such  you  can  find.  Do  not  do  violence  to 
the  fairest  portion  of  Ood's  works  by  presuming  to  teach  little  children. 
Their  gentle  sensibilities  can  never  endure  your  rude  and  ruthless  touch. 
Like  delicate  harp  strings,  they  complain  at  a  breath.  Move  them  then 
to  sweet  harmony,  or  disturb  them  not  at  aU. 

Oh,  but  you  love  little  children — love  to  interest  them,  and  love,  above 
all  things  else,  to  fill  their  minds  and  hearts  with  the  purest  delights, 
and  the  rich  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Well,  then,  the  steps  to 
the  highest  success  will  be  pleasant  steps.  Activity  and  effort  will 
always  be  required,  but  the  transition  from  a  dull  routine  to  spirit-stir- 
ring scenes  will  be  an  easy  one.  You  will  commence  by  carefully 
watching  all  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  those  under  your  care,  and 
by  learning  how  you  can  iaterest  and  influence  them.     Learn  to  control 
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them  without  the  least  apparent  open  euereise  of  authority.  They  may 
be  led,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  hair.  Tax  your  skill  to  the  utmost  to 
secure  this  smgle  objeot.  You  will  then  be  properly  prepared  for  the 
details  of  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  primary  school  rooms,  and 
the  radical  changes  in  the  course  of  primary  instruction  which  we  pco- 
pose  to  present  iu  a  future  number  of  the  Journal.  m.  v.  c. 

Sandusky,  December,  1852. 


BlBtttnl  ariijiflittit. 

There  is,  we  think,  an  immense  annual  loss  of  discipline,  power  and 
profit  to  the  Common  School  instruction  of  the  country,  in  neglecting 
to  give  proper  attention  to  the  study  of  mental  arithmetic.  If  the  quesr 
tion  were  proposed  to  any  teacher  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  whether  men- 
tal arithmetic  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  studied  by  every  child,  probably 
seven-eighths  or  nine-tenths  would  reply  in  the  affirmative.  And  yet, 
if  the  question  were  asked  to  each  teacher,  is  your  entire  school,  or  one- 
half,  or  one-fourth,  or  even  a  single  class,  attending  to  this  as  a  regular 
study,  perhaps  not  one-third  could  reply  as  before.  Now  this  is  sadly 
unfortunate  ;  unfortunate,  first,  for  the  pupils  and  schools  themselves, 
and  unfortunate  for  the  general  progress  of  our  Common  School  interests. 

It  is  known  to  all,  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  taste  and  talent 
for  mathematical  studies  among  the  pupils  of  every  school.  Now,  we 
think  that  the  diversity  of  taste  may,  at  least,  be  very  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  requiring  from  every  pupil  an  early,  careful,  continued  attei^ 
tion  to  the  elements  of  numbers,  as  presented  in  our  text  books  in  men- 
tal arithmetic.  Let  every  child  thoroughly  commit  the  multipUcatioa 
table  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  Let  all  children  of  the  prima- 
ry and  secondary  schools  carefully  attend  to  every  principle  and  every 
example  in  such  elementary  books  as  Ray's  first  and  second  parts.  As 
they  advance  in  years  and  other  attainments,  do  not  pennit  them  to  lay 
aside  the  subject,  but  follow  on  with  Colbum^s  or  Stoddard's,  or  both 
of  them.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a  committee  on  text  books,  in 
one  of  our  eastern  states,  once  pronounced  Colbum's  mental  arithmetic 
a  perfect  text  book.  After  two  years'  acquaintance,  however,  with 
Stoddard's,  and  several  with  Colbum's,  we  do  not  think  Colbum's 
superior,  if  equal,  to  Stoddard's.  But  every  pupil  of  eveiy  Common 
School  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  ought  thoroughly  to  master  at  least  one  of 
these  books.     Let  no  teacher  of  a  district  school  excuse  himself  or  her- 
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self,  by  saying  that  the  pupils  do  not  wish  to  study  mental  arithmetic . 
Every  teacher,  of  proper  infiuenco  and  spirit,  can  have  almost  any  rea- 
sonable preference  gratified  in  this  respect.  If  English  grammar  hap- 
pens to  be  his  favorite  topic,  a  class  in  grammar  he  will  be  certain  to 
have.  If  geography,  or  history,  or  phonography  are  put  forward  as 
leaders f  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  pupils  to  follow. 

Eveiy  considerate  teacher  understands  that  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  elements  of  numbers,  is  not  the  only  advantage  gained  in  the 
study  of  mental  arithmetic.  That  enviable  power  of  clear,  easy,  beaa- 
tifol  analysis,  so  valuable  for  all  sciences  and  for  aU  purposes,  is  con- 
stantly and  certainly  cultivated,  as  it  can  be  by  no  other  science  at 
present  taught  in  our  schools.  That  easy  and  constant  control  of  the 
impulses,  which  is  so  difficult  for  the  young  to  learn,  and  yet  so  impor- 
tant that  they  shoiUd  learn,  is  most  securely  acquired  by  habitual  con- 
centration of  their  attention  upon  subjects  requiring  a  close,  a  rigid 
analysis. 

Shall  we  speak  too  strongly,  then,  fellow  teachers,  if  we  say  that  no 
schooLy  colleges  only  excepted,  deserves  to  be  called  good,  where  men- 
tal arithmetic  is  entirely  or  partially  neglected?  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  approves  of  this  study  in  his 
school.  The  pupils  must  really  do  the  work,  must  daily  practice  the 
analyus  of  examples,  beside  any  oral  exercises  that  may  be  given  to 
the  school  at  large. 

But  we  stated  that  the  neglect  of  this  important  study  was  unfortu- 
nate for  the  general  progress  of  the  Common  School  interests  of  the 
State.  The  people  of  Ohio  are  beginning  to  understand  with  what 
earnestness  find  importunity  teachers  are  pleading  for  more  and  better 
fiaoilitiea  for  giving  interest  and  success  to  the  Gommmi  School  instruc- 
tion of  the  country.  In  all  this  it  is  presumed  that  we  are  making  the 
very  best  possible  use  of  such  means  as  we  already  have.  It  is  pr^ 
snmed  that  we  have  exhausted  all  of  our  resources,  all  of  our  tact  and 
energies,  to  supply  mental  and  moral  aliment  for  our  pupils.  With 
how  much  earnestness  and  good  faith  can  a  teacher  ask  his  patrons  for 
an  interesting  school  library,  for  beautiful  and  costly  apparatus,  or  for 
a  school  building  and  yards,  neatly  and  tastefully  fitted  up,  while  he  is 
daily  neglecting  to  use  the  best  possible  agencies  already  in  his  power, 
to  give  intellectual  strength  and  vigor  to  his  pupils  ?  While  we  are 
asking  for  better  facilities,  let  us,  friends,  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  such  as  we  have.  h.  v.  o. 

Sanpusky,  December,  1852. 
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Vor  tk*  Ohio  JooniAl  of  Btoattfoa. 

3litiiiralogii  tnit  d^ralogii  in  &i^n\t. 


Mb.  Editor  :-^I  know  not  how  I  can  introduoe  my  sabject  better 
than  by  quoting  a  few  lines  from  a  notice  of  the  late  Prof.  Norton  of 
Yale  College,  in  the  last  "New  Englander."  "We  were  much  inter- 
ested," says  the  writer,  "m  an  account  of  his  first  scientific  study 
which  we  reoeiyed  fronn  Theodore  Dwight,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  who 
had  the  direction  of  his  studies  the  first  winter  he  was  sent  from  home 
to  school.  Mr.  Dwight  says :  '  In  my  first  interview  with  John,  I  fiound 
he  had  a  decided  ayersion  to  every  branch  of  study,  especially  Lalin 
and  Greek.  I  sought  for  some  pursuit  in  which  he  might  feel  some 
interest,  but  went  through  the  whole  range  of  sciences  and  literature 
without  success,  when  at  last  I  mentioned  Mineralogy.  There  I  found 
him  alive  and  willing  to  answer  questions,  and  I  soon  learned  that  for 
two  years  or  more,  he  had  appropriated  his  money  to  the  purchase  of 
minerals  and  had  a  large  collection.  >  I  inquired  anxiously  how  he  had 
arranged  them ;  and  he  replied  that  he  had  made  three  attempts  to 
arrange  them,  according  to  theur  colors  and  names,  and  had  found  that 
they  eottld  net  hi  classified  by  anybody.  I  assured  him  of  the  contra- 
ry, and  told  him  that  the  proper  principle  was,  that  of  their  composition. 
He  immediately  inquired  how  any  person  could  know  what  stones  were 
made  of.  I  explained  in  a  simple  manner,  analysis  and  synthesis,  and 
promised  him  that  he  should  begin  the  next  day  to  decompose  minerals 
and  (what  pleased  him  more,  although  he  did  not  half  believe  it  pos- 
sible) compound  and  form  some  himself. '  "  Henceforth, ' '  adds  the  writer 
in  the  New  Englander, ' '  there  was  no  want  of  interest  in  his  studies ;  and 
from  the  hour  of  this  eonversoHon,  he  became  one  of  the  most  hard 
working  scholars  of  his  timeJ*^ 

Mr.  Dwight  was  eyidently  the  teacher  the  lad  Norton  needed,  and 
with  the  above  narrated  conyersation  commenced  his  real  education. 
Here  was  the  first  educating  or  drawing  oxA  and  unfolding  of  his  young 
mind.  His  preyious  studies  of  Ghrammar  and  Arithmetic,  and  Latin 
and  Greek  had  all  been  to  no  purpose,  because  the  vibrating  chord  of 
his  intellect  had  not  been  touched.  This  once  touched  and  there  were 
sympathetic  yibrations  through  his  whole  soul.  From  his  Mineralogy 
he  passed  on  from  one  science  to  another,  and  from  the  acquisition  of  one 
language  to  another,  until  his  attainments  were  most  enviable,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  24  years  he  was  chosen  a  Professor  in  Yale  College.    He 
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without  donU  BM«e  tkorongUy  aoquunted  w&  tbe  sieiioe  o£  A^ 
lieiiltiire  than  any  other  man  in  Amexka  and  althongh,  his  Efehas  heon 
tefj  brief,  his  infioMice  vaa  beginning  to  be  widely  felt  thronghout  the 
knd.  But  the  bnd,  firom  which  all  this  unfolding  of  mental  beauty 
and  power  came,  Was  a  word  from  an  iq>t  teaohw  on  the  subject  of 
Mineralogy.  Mineralogy  was  the  key  note  around  whidi  all  the  har- 
m<mies  of  his  soul  anrayed  themselyes. 

Is  it  not  evident  from  this,  Mr.  Editor,  that  he  is  the  best  teaoher 
who  best  knows  how  to  discover  the  key  note  in  the  minds  of  his  schol- 
ars T  There  are  two  views  of  education :  <me  is,  that  it  can  be  gained 
only  by  a  geneiuL  and  contemporaneous  development  of  all  the  fiMmlties 
of  the  mind,  and  that  by  a  general  culture  the  special  aptitude  of  the 
individual  is  discovered ;  the  other  is,  that  this  speeial  aptitude  may  be 
more  early  discovered,  and  by  a  frdl  and  generous  development  of  this, 
in  all  its  conneotioBS,  immediate  and  remote,  the  whole  mind  is  both 
disciplined  and  richly  furnished.  Each  method  may  have  its  advantages 
in  special  cases ;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  the  first — ^which  is  the  com- 
mon-method  of  instruction  for  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the 
oountry— fails  to  a  very  sad  extents  And  the  reason  is,  that  the  greafi 
majority  of  our  common  school  teachers  are  not  competent  to  furnish  a 
general  edture  sufficiently  full  to  indude  the  particular  and  special 
wants  of  aU  classes  of  minds.  Thousands  would  have  fhiled  to  include 
in  their  teaching  that  which  was  the  veiy  key  to  the  eduokion  of  the 
mind  of  young  Norton.  In  very  few  of  our  coomion  sdiools  is  Miner- 
alogy taught  at  alL  Henoe,  whicheyer  of  the  two  views  of  education 
we  may  adopt,  we  find  that  each  requires  in  the  teaoher,  no  inoonsidera* 
ble  degree  of  knowledge.  His  circle  of  attainments  must  be  a  wide 
one.  Grammar  and  (Geography  and  Arithmetic  are  most  important  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  only  a  fraction  of  the  subjects  that  should  be 
introduced  into  the  school  room.  There  are  thousands  of  young  minds 
which  can  not  be  roused  into  lasting  wakefulness  by  these.  There  must 
be  other  and  more  attractive  vistas  of  thou^t  opened  before  the  child, 
and  although  the  teacher  may  not  be  able  to  lead  him  far  in  any  one  of 
tkem,  yet  he  must  be  able  to  show  him  the  pleasaat  entrance. 

Perhaps  no  brauches  of  study  are  bettw  calculated  to  excite  inteceal 
and  awaken  youthful  enthusiasm,  than  those  connected  with  natural 
srience.  Mineralogy,  if  illustrated  by  only  a  very  small  cabinet,  would 
prove  to  some  minds  in  every  school  an  exdting  study.  The  scales 
would  fall  from  many  an  eye,  and  the  hours  of  morning  and  the  days  of 
vaoation  would  be  spent  by  happy  seholan  in  exapwining  the  nearest 
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ledges  of  rocks,  or  pTying  into  the  qnany,  or  wandering  along  the  riyer 
bank  to  find  the  worn  pebbles  which  the  streiun  had  brought  them  from 
afar.  In  addition  to  Mineralogy,  let  them  study  Geology,  (and  Prof. 
St.  John's  Elements  is  just  the  text  book  they  want,  so  oomprehensiTe 
and  so  interesting  in  details,)  and  they  will  feel  that  they  are  in  a  new 
world — ^that  the  yety  earth  beneath  their  feet  has  lessons  for  them  which 
they  will  delight  to  study.  Now,  the  pebbles  in  the  river,  which  Min- 
eralogy had  taught  them  wore  something ^more  than  mere  stones,  will 
have  even  a  richer  interest,  and  will  tell  strange  stwies  of  their  for- 
mation in  their  far  distant  homes.  The  quarry  will  be  revimted  to 
find  some  fossil  fish  or  plant,  reyealing  to  the  wondering  mind  of  the 
pupil  ancient  forms  of  life. 

-  Is  not  here  the  beginning  of  mental  education  ?  May  not  the  mind 
thus  be  stirred  into  a  life-long  wakefulness  ?  Here  was  the  dawn  of 
thought  in  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Prof.  Norton  and  Hugh  Miller^ 
and  it  may  prove  the  same  to  thousands  of  other  minds. 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  practical  nature  of  these  studies — ^it  would 
take  many  pages  of  your  valuable  Journal — ^I  only  wish  to  speak  of 
their  importance  as  early  studies  for  the  young.  They  excite  thought 
and  mental  activity,  and  when  this  beginning  is  made,  the  rest  of  the 
education  of  the  child  is  not  difficult.  Ought  not  these  studies  to  be 
introduced  generally  into  our  common  schools  i  By  a  little  diligent 
study  on  the  part  of  our  teachers,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  these  branches 
can  be  obtained.  Certainly,  he  who  is  unwilling  to  exert  himself  to 
acquire  this  knowledge,  is  unworthy  to  be  a  teacher,  and  unfit  to  have 
entrusted  to  his  care  children,  who,  in  other  hands,  might  make  Nortons 
and  Millers,  but  in  his  must  make  stupid  and  useless  men. 

Maribtta  CoLLsas,  Dec.  6,  1852.  b.  b.  anpbsws. 


'^t  Wnk  nf  tjiB  €iorlitt. 


Fellow  Tbaghbrs  :  Permit  me  to  say,  our  work  is  one  of  no  trifling 
nature.  More  than  one  thousand  immortal  souls  are  committed  to  our 
care.  The  work  is  great.  The  responsibility  is  great.  It  is  for  us, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  discipline  their  spiritual  nature ;  to  mold  their 
hearts;  to  form  their  minds;  to  teach  them  to  think  and  reason,  to 
choose  and  purpose.  In  fine,  it  is  for  us  to  develop  their  minds,  and 
fit  and  prepare  them  for  the  world.     And  if  we  would,  when  we  take 
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our  departure  from  the  profenion  or  from  life,  leave  as  the  work  of  otir 
lives,  eoltivated  and  adorned  minds,  we  muit  work.  If  we  would  mttke 
a  generation  worthy  of  us ;  if  we  would  have  a  monument  of  oursolyes 
for  others  to  look  at  and  admire,  we  mus^  work.  And  I  know  of  do 
memorial  of  ourselves  whieh  we  can  leave  behind  us,  so  predons  and 
beautiful,  as  cultivated,  adorned  and  practical  mind. 

On  a  oommanding  eminence  overlooking  the  entrance  to  Charles 
Biver,  stands  a  beautifril  monument,  more  than  two  hundred  feet  high, 
to  perpetuate  the  revolutionary  deeds  and  glory  of  those  wbo  were 
engaged  in  a  physical  struggle  that  once  transpired  upon  that  &r-famed 
height.  Deep  are  its  foundations,  pddshed  the  solid  masses  of  granite 
which  enter  into  its  structure,  lofty  the  pile,  enough  to  make  one  reel, 
as  we  stand  by  its  side  and  cast  the  eye  upwards  to  its  apex.  It  is  a 
noble  monument  I  We  too  are  at  work,  preparing  a  monument.  It 
18  one  being  built,  not  from  earthly  material,  but  from  the  living  crystal. 
Every  stone  entering  into  its  structure  is  more  susceptible  of  polish  than 
the  most  brilliant  diamond.  Every  one  of  the  beautiful  gems  is  wanted, 
each  to  fill  its  place.*  It  is  a  structure  which  will  endure  **  when  this 
earth  and  all  that  it  inherits  shall,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
have  passed  away."  The  chiselings  and  inscriptions  made  in  the  stones» 
will  be  visible  not  only  in  all  time,  but  in  eternity.  It  is  a  monument 
being  erected  from  the  immortal  mhids  now  under  our  charge.  For 
such  a  cause  let  us  work ! — Addrese  of  Mr,  S.  S.  Cotton  to  the  Teach' 
erg  in  the  PMic  Schoob  of  Sandusky  City, 


€k\^  (Tiiltm  nf  tljt  Srangrantinn. 

[That  the  imagination  of  children  may  be  cultivated  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  that  it  is  important  to  have  it  rightly  directed  and  stored  with 
proper  images,  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  following  sketch. — Eos.] 

*'  I  remember  an  amusing  scene  which  occurred  while  we  were  at  a 
ooanty  school,  Tdth  a  little  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man in  the  place,  at  whose  house  we  sometitnes  stayed.  He  was  a  cu- 
rious little  fellow,  as  grave  and  serious  as  an  old  man,  but  quite  posse»> 
sed  by  the  usual  love  of  his  age,  for  fairy-books,  and  especially  tales  of 
giants.  Giante  to  him  were  the  great  features  of  these ;  you  would 
have  thought  there  was  nothing  else  real  in  the  wiorld,  and  that  every 
thing  besides  existed  for  their  sake,  to  set  them  off  as  it  were  :  a  giant, 
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in  his  idea,  being  the  perfection  of  all  thai  was  human.  From  the  par- 
lor <^  the  manae  we  oonld  hear  him  in  his  own  bedroom,  aa  he  eat  rend- 
ing ''  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  **  aloud,  in  a  elear»  flonorons  Y<»ee»  with 
the  soleninitj  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible :  — » "  And  Jaok  went  on,  and 
came  to  a  house  where  the  giant  he  had  heard  of  was  ritting  aft  the  door, 
eating  his  supper,"  and  ao  on.  On  Sunday,  by  way  of  a  change,  he 
read  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progreas,"  where  €Kant  Despair  and  Doubting 
Castle  were  the  prime  passages.  The  scenes  of  the  prisoner  in  his 
dui^geon,  and  of  the  giant's  oonTersation  in  bed  with  his  wife,  were 
dwelt  upon  with  indescribable  lest ;  the  monster  being  all  the  while 
evidently  regarded  with  fitror,  as  a  kind  of  injured  hero,  rather  than 
otherwise. 

*'  When  the  Uttle  boy  first  came  to  sehool,  he  was  put  in  the  yonng. 
est  form,  but  he  did  not  seem  at  all  troubled  or  bewildered,  by  the  new 
sooie  of  confusion,  bat  sat  pondering  otw  his  book  in  his  aocustomed 
grave  manner,  looking  about  him  now  and  then,  as  if  he  saw  nothii^ 
eztraoidinary.  His  intelligenee  soon  made  him  a  &vorite  with  the 
master,  who  was  a  good  natured  man  after  aU,  and  seemed  amused  bj 
the  cool  familiarity  with  which  he  addressed  him..  One  day,  soon  after 
little  Brown's  admiasion,  his  class  was  called  up  to  read  their  lesson, 
and  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  it.  A  boy  who  was  reading  came  to 
the.  word  chagrin,  and  was  stopped  to  tell  the  meaning.  "You?" 
«'  You?"  '<  You  ?"  said  the  schooknaster,  to  one  after  another.  '*  You« 
Grsdme  Brown,  what  is  the  meaning  of  ckoffrinV*  Gmme  looked 
down  for  a  moment,  and  then  up  at  the  ceiling.  "  Oive  an  example," 
said  the  master.  Qrsome  Brown  opened  out  immediately,  as  if  quite  at 
home,  and  in  a  solemn,  measured  sort  of  tone  ;  —  ''If  one  giant  saw  a 
man  in  a  garden,  and  caught  hold  of  him,  and  was  going  to  eat  him ; 
and  if  another  giant  was  looking  over  the  wall,  and  came  and  took  the 
man  away,  then  the  first  giant  would  feel  chagrin."  All  the  other  boys 
laughed  ai  the  illustration.  ''Quite  ri^^t,"  said  the  master;  "bat 
what  in  the  world,  boy,  made  you  think  of  giants  ?" 

The  boy  stared  up  in  his  face  with  &r  greater  astonishment.  '*  Mr. 
Gk)w  I "  exclaimed  he  as  solemnly  as  before,  in  a  sort  of  reproving  tone, 
"did  you  never  read  Jack  the  Qwxtt  Ealler?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Gt>w,  almost  taken  aback,  and  as  Giame  tfaouglit, 
naturally  ashamed  at  having  to  confess  his  ignorance. 

"Well,  Mr.  Gow,"  continued  he,  "I've  lent  it  to  a  boy,  but  Til 
lend  it  to  you  as  soon  as  he's  done." — Ghambers^  Journal. 
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Ttlhts  to  D  ^nnng  CinrjifL 

No.  VI. 

Dear  Friend  : — ^I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  apologize  for  tronb- 
ling  you  with  anj  thing  further,  or  for  the  irregularity  of  my  corres- 
pondence. I  proposed,  however,  to  say  something  more  relative  to 
teaching  the  elements  of  reading,  the  subject  treated  in  my  last  letter, 
and,  presuming  upon  your  forbearance,  I  shall  do  so. 

Well,  then,  taking  the  subject  where  I  left  it,  I  will  suppose  that 
you  have  taught  your  pupils  the  names  of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
words,  and  that  they  have  learned  to  read  with  ease  and  facility  several 
pages  of  sentences  constructed  from  them.  I  might  safely  conjecture 
that  up  to  this  time  they  had  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  their  reading 
lessons — that  you  had  not  had  occasion  to  pinqh  their  ears  for  looking 
off  their  books — an  operation  that  I  have  seen  performed  by  teachers 
for  this  offense— or  to  compel  them  to  stand  on  the  floor,  study^ing  for- 
gotten letters,  a  punishment  that  I  have  seen  inflicted  upon  children  for 
not  recollecting  the  names  of  certain  letters  which  had  often  been  told 
them. 

Little  children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age  ought  never  to  be  com- 
pelled to  learn.  School  exercises  to  them  should  be  every  way  equal 
to  play,  or  all  contrivance  for  teaching  them  is  wrong. 

I  was  about  to  remark  that  it  would  be  well  now  to  commence  upon 
the  elements  of  these  words — to  teach  the  names  of  the  letters  to  such 
as  did  not  already  know  them,  and  the  sounds  which  these  letters 
represent. 

In  giving  your  pupils  an  idea  of  the  sounds  of  letters,  I  think  the 
best  plan  is  to  select  short,  simple  words  or  syllables,  having  no  silent 
letters,  and  require  your  class  to  spell  them  phonetxcallyy  that  is,  by 
pronouncing  the  elementary  sounds  in  the  words  instead  of  the  names 
of  the  letters.  To  illustrate,  we  will  take  the  word  cat,  "Write  this 
word  upon  the  board,  and  pointing  to  c,  give  its  appropriate  sound 
in  this  place  as  distinctly  and  audibly  as  possible,  bidding  your  pupils 
to  repeat  it  after  you  in  concert ;  then  point  to  a,  and  give  a  quick, 
forcible  utterance  to  its  short  sound,  followed  by  your  class  as  before ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  pass  to  t,  and  give  the  sound  of  this  letter. 
Again  give  all  the  elementary  sounds  in  succession,  as  you  would  the 
names  of  the  letters  in  spelling,  requesting  your  pupils  to  follow  you  in 
imitation.  In  the  same  way  drill  upon  other  words.  It  would  be  weQ 
YoL.  n :  No.  I.  2 
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{or  your  entire  achool  to  join  in  such  exercises,  for  you  will  find  that 
your  older  scholars  have  no  correct  idea  of  the  ''sounds  of  the  letters" 
which  they  have  been  tanght  to  ''say"  from  the  fore  part  of  the  spell- 
ing-book, unless  they  have  been  more  fortunate  in  their  teachers  than 
most  scholars. 

Orthographic  reading  and  spelling  I  would  no  longer  defer,  though 
I  would  drill  very  little  at  first  upon  oral  exercises.  Instead  of  this, 
I  would  furnish  my  pupils  with  letters,  and  set  them  to  constructing 
words.  For  this  purpose  I  would  purchase  several  alphabetic  sheets, 
cut  them  up,  and  paste  the  letters  upon  square  pieces  of  pasteboard — 
I  should  prefer  cubical  blocks — ^to  be  used  by  the  class  as  a  printer 
uses  his  type.  I  should  then  write  upon  the  board  a  few  of  the  words 
which  1  had  taught  them,  and  havmg  arranged  my  class  about  the 
table,  or  assigned  them  some  other  convenient  place,  I  would  put  the 
type  before  them,  and  bid  them  hunt  for  the  letters  of  the  copy,  and 
arrange  them  according  to  it.  This  would  afford  little  learners  a  veiy 
pleasing  exorcise.  In  the  same  manner  I  would  have  them  spell  eveiy 
word  they  had  learned.  In  a  little  time  they  would  become  competent 
to  arrange  words  into  sentences,  and  even  strike  off  boldly  into  sentence 
making,  independent  of  copies.  Some  would  soon  be  inclined  to  use 
their  pencils  in  imitating  the  letters.  Let  them  do  it.  It  will  furnish 
them  with  ctctive  business,  and  this  children  must  have  and  will  have, 
unless  you  tie  them  hand  and  foot  to  their  seats.  Indeed,  one  great 
object  secured  by  employing  such  machinery  as  I  have  described  is  the 
opportunity  it  affords  children  of  acting  out  nature,  though  it  is  com- 
monly thought  that  such  urieasy  creatures  should  be  made  (o  sit  still. 
Some  teachers  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  accomplished  a  great 
work,  when  by  dint  of  scolding  and  whipping  they  have  succeeded  in 
teaching  their  little  scholars  to  cat  up  erect,  and  hold  themselves  as 
statues  fox  two  or  three  half  hours,  perhaps,  together. 

In  spita  of  names  of  letters  or  sounds,  there  is  a  large  class  of 
words,  such  as  though,  enough,  thought,  phthysic,  etc.,  that  are  learned 
without  the  aid  of  either.  They  are  entirely  anomalous  both  as  regards 
orthography  and  orthoepy,  and  must  be  learned  as  so  many  arbitrary 
facts  of  oral  usage.  There  are  some  words,  however,  sufficiently  anal- 
ogous in  their  parts  to  enable  the  learner  who  has  made  some  progress 
in  the  elements  to  derive  their  pronunciation  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  syllables  or  parts  bear  in  form  and  sound  to  those  already 
jknown.  These  he  will  be  able  to  pronounce  without  first  hearing  them, 
save  perhaps  in  placing  the  accent  correctly.    You  perceive  that  if  our 
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language  was  written  with  a  distinot  character  for  each  sonnd,  a  thou- 
sand difficulties  in  the  way  of  reading  and  spelling  it  would  be 
removed,  and  teachers  would  have  some  reason  and  philosophy  to  guide 
them  in  teaohingjit.  Thine,  truly,  a.  ¥. 


For  Uw  Ohio  Jonnal  of  Bdnoaftion. 

^jinngjits  nc  Irjinnl  EtgnlatinoH. 

ArrxB  upwards  of  twelve  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  in  both 
public  and  select  schools,  I  would  offer  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to 
this  most  important  subject. 

Upon  first  entering  a  school,  impress  it  upon  every  mind,  from  the 
urchin  of  four  to  the  eldest,  that  each  one  is  responsible,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  the  happiness  of  the  school.  Next,  teach  them  self-gov- 
ernment ;  that  it  is  not  your  desire  to  lord  it  over  them.  The  milder 
the  means  the  better,  provided  obedience  be  secured  and  regularity 
maintained.  Let  the  first  omission  of  duty,  or  act  of  transgression,  be 
firmly,  kindly,  yet  positively  dealt  with. 

For  reading  classes,  offer  rewards  to  those  that  have  been  at  the  head 
the  greatest  number  of  times  during  the  term ;  let  each  one  forfeit  lus 
place,  by  miscalling  a  word,  failure  in  punctuation,  or  assimiing  an  im- 
proper position  in  the  class.  Let  rules  be  established  fbr  all  the  recita* 
tions ;  and  they  will  improve  rapidly  and  learn  correctly.  In  so  doing, 
they  will  learn  to  discipline  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  mmds,  and  yet 
feel  perfectly  easy  and  happy.  A  word  of  encouragement  will  gener- 
ally effect  thrice  the  good,  in  committing  a  lesson  or  overcoming  the 
thousand  defects  of  childhood  ways,  that  a  stem  one  will.  Much  de- 
volves upon  teachers  in  making  their  scholar^  h^py  and  cheerful ;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  their  government  muit  be  good.  I  do  not 
wish  it  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  I  should,  or  do,  dispense  with 
the  rod.  **  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,"  was  written  in  wisdom, 
and  a  practical  demonstration  of  this  proverb  is  what  must  be  made, 
when  all  other  means  fail.  E.  Mitohsll. 

Beavsbtown,  Pa. 
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SdSllTIFIO. 


€liB  :]^Mniiiiliiliti[  of  MMs  ta  Mtttav^. 

An  interesting  paper  of  fifteen  pages,  on  this  subject,  was  presented 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its 
last  meeting,  by  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  of  Harvard.  The  Professor 
first  refers  to  the  discovery  of  the  fact,  by  Prof.  Daniel,  that  bars  of 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  gold  and  silver,  when  wholly  or  partially  immersed  in 
mercury,  become  penetrated  by  it ;  and  also  to  the  remarkable  discov- 
ery of  Prof.  Henry,  that  a  solid  bar  of  lead,  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
syphon,  will,  if  the  shorter  arm  be  dipped  in  mercuiy,  cause  that  metal 
to  flow  through  its  entire  length,  as  water  does  through  a  syphon  tube. 
He  then  proceeds  to  detail  his  interesting  experiments  upon  the  same 
subject,  the  results  of  which  I  propose  to  give  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible. 

1.  A  drawn  bar  of  lead,  when  saturated  with  mercury,  was  found 
to  have  increased  its  specific  gravity  from  11.414,  to  11.421,  and  a 
cast  bar  from  11.405,  to  11.464. 

2.  A  drawn  bar  and  two  cast  bars,  a  and  b,  were  put  in  a  vertical 
position,  in  a  dish  of  mercury.  In  six  hours  the  mercury  rose  in  the 
first  bar  0.062  mm.,  but  its  rise  decreased  in  something  like  a  geomet- 
rical ratio,  so  that  in  260  days  it  only  rose  143  mm.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  cast  bars.     In  269  days  it  rose  in  a  189  mm.,  and  in  b  250  mm. 

8.  Mercury  being  presented  to  the  top  of  a  vertical  bar,  its  descent 
was  astonishingly  rapid,  passing  in  two  hours  through  360  mm. ;  thus 
showing  that  gravity  greatly  facilitates  the  descent  and  retards  ihe  as- 
cent of  mercury  through  lead. 

4.  Mercury  which  has  passed  through  lead  was  found  to  contain  a 
solution  of  lead. 

5.  It  was  found  that  the  lead  thus  held  in  solution  is  taken,  not 
from  the  end  or  surface,  but  from  the  interior  of  the  bar ;  thus  increas- 
ing its  porosity,  and  with  this  its  power  of  transmittmg  mercury.  A 
bar  which  allowed  5.4169  grammes  to  pass  in  the  first  ten  days,  in  the 
tenth  ten  days  allowed  40.0857  grammes  to  pass.  Other  experiments, 
however,  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  difference  was  not  all  due  to 
increased  porosity. 

6.  The  quantity  of  mercury  which  will  pass  through  a  syphon  shaped 
bar  in  a  given  time,  depends  more  upon  the  extent  of  the  absorbing 
Burfeice  than  upon  the  size  of  the  bar;  and  more  upon  the  length  of  the 
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bar,  after  that  reaohes  150  or  200  mm.,  than  upon  the  vertical  height. 

7.  A  «atttrated  har  of  lead  was  found  to  contain  3.63  per  cent,  of 
lead,  and  the  amalgam  whioh  flowed  through  the  bar,  contained  of  lead 
2.52  per  cent.,  and  of  mereurj  97.48  per  cent. 

8.  The  saturated  bar  was  found  to  experience  great  changes,  when 
kept  long  in  contact  with  the  mercury. 

a.  It  18  at  furst  brittle,  but  regains  its  tenacity  on  sufficient  exposure 
to  the  air. 

b.  A  bar  standing  erect  in  mercury,  at  the  end  of  194  days  began 
to  enlarge  and  crack  open  just  below  the  top ;  it  then  commenced  crys- 
tallimng. 

e.  Those  vertical  bars  which  remained  standing  in  the  mercury  for  a 
much  longer  period  cracked  open  throughout  their  entire  length. 

Experiments  similar  to  those  of  the  results  of  which  the  above  is  a 
Tery  brief  abstract,  were  tried  on  tin,  gold,  silver,  zinc  and  cadmium. 
Those  who  wish  to  examine  this  highly  in^resting  subject  are  referred 
to  the  prooeedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  page  48,  ei  seq,  s.  n.  s. 

GRAVrihLB  FSMALS  SaMlNART. 


leit  OS  a  3ller|iaituiil  iJlgnit. 

Ths  Deoember  number  of  the  Journal  contained  an  interesting  article 
on  Air  as  a  Mechanical  agent.  As  few  of  the  text  books  in  natural 
philosophy  commonly  used,  present  any  general  view  of  the  mechanical 
eflfecto  of  Heat,  we  have  thought  that  an  article  on  this  subject  would 
be  valued  by  those  Teachers  who  are  accustomed  to  supply  by  oral 
instmctton  or  otherwise,  the  deficieneies  of  the  books  they  are  using. 

The  term  Thermotics  has  been  applied  to  the  subject  of  Heat  as  treated 
in  Chemistry,  and  Pyroncmiics  to  the  same  when  treated  with  respect 
to  its  mechanical  agencies,  as  in  natural  philosophy. 

In  the  latter  view,  the  subject  may  be  presented  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing outline :  first,  definition  and  the  theories  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  heat;  second,  kinds  of  heat;  third,  the  sources;  fourth,  the  efiects; 
and  fifth,  the  laws  of  heat. 

I.  Heat  is  an  invisible  and  imponderable  agent  which  pervades  all 
matter.     Two  theories,  the  maUrtal,  and  the  undukOory,  have  been 
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proposed  to  explain  its  nature:  the  first  sappoees  it  to  be  a  subtle 
form  of  matter  pervading  all  bodies ;  the  second,  that  it  is  an  etherial 
medium  dUfinsed  through  all  space  in  which  andolations,  similar  to  those 
of  the  air  producing  sound,  are  caused  by  radiant  bodies,  and  that  these 
produce  all  the  phenomena  of  heat. 

n.  Kinds.  — Heat  may  be  said  to  be  of  three  kinds :  natural^  as 
that  emanating  from  the  sun ;  artifieial,  that  produced  by  mechanical 
or  chemical  processes ;  and  vitcH^  including  that  generated  in  connectton 
with  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

m.  Sources.  —  The  eun  is  the  great  source  of  the  heat  by  which 
the  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  other  bodies  around  us  are 
produced. 

2.  Mechanical  processes^  as  friction,  percussion,  and  ihe  sudden 
compression  or  expansion  of  bodies. 

3.  Chemical  processes,  as  combustion,  and  the  union  of  varioos  ele- 
ments attended  by  a  change  of  fluids  to  solids. 

4.  ElectricUy,  discharges  of  frictional  or  galranin  electricity. 

5.  Vital  processes :  living  vegetables  and  animals  usually  maintain 
a  temperature  much  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  ur. 

lY.  Effects.  —  1.  Temperature,  with  its  variations  in  the  air  and 
other  bodies,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  its  effects. 

2.  Expansion,  by  insinuating  itself  between  their  particles  it  increases 
the  dimensions  of  bodies :  by  being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the 
boiling  point,  iron  is  increased  one  two-hundred*and-fiftieth,  water  nearly 
one-twentietii,  and  air  more  than  one-third  of  its  bulk. 

3.  Liquefaction,  the  change  of  certain  solids  to  the  fluid  form. 

4.  Vaporization,  the  change  of  solids  or  fluids  into  vapor. 

5.  Ignition,  and  the  various  changes  of  texture  attending  combustion. 
y .   Laws. — 1 .  Heat  tends  to  diffuse  itself  equally  through  all  bodies. 

2.  It  is  transmitted  in  two  ways,  by  conduction  and  radiation. 

3.  The  intensity  of  radiated  heat  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  radiant  body  increases, 

4.  When  its  rays  fall  upon  a  body  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  three 
ways,  by  reflection,  absorption  or  transmission :  some  portion  of  it  is 
usually  disposed  of  in  each  of  these  ways. 

5.  Bright  polished  sur£ices  reflect,  rough,  dark  bodies  absorb^  and 
most  transparent  bodies  transmit,  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  which  falls 
upon  them. 

6.  Bodies  which  absorb  heat  readily  radiate  it  freely :  those  vdiich 
re^flect  or  transmit  it  readily,  part  with  their  heat  mainly  by  conduction- 
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The  foregoing  outline  o«n  easily  be  filled  up  with  such  additional  in- 
struction as  the  Teacher  may  deem  it  desirable  to  add;  and  something 
like  it  will  be  found  a  very  profitable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  steam.  a.  p.  l. 


*  •mm  • 


UTXBABT. 

€^  (tsltinattnit  nf  tjit  Smagioatiin. 

In  an  article  contained  in  the  last  volume,  allusion  was  made  to  one 
of  the  methods  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  culture  of  a  refined  Taste. 
For  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  Imagination,  of  heightening  our 
appreciation  of  the  grand  and  the  sublime,  and  increasing  our  suscepti- 
bility to  these  emotions,  there  is  perhaps  no  method,  of  which  all  may 
avail  themselves,  better  than  the  practice  of  reading  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  minds  till  our  souls  are  filled  with  the  grand 
ideas  to  which  they  have  in  their  happiest  moments  given  utterance. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  own  minds 
or  enable  others  so  ^  do,  we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful  occasion- 
ally to  publish  such  passages  as  all  may  not  be  likely  to  meet,  and  to 
refer  to  others  which  may  be  more  easily  found.  The  following,  from 
the  ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,  by  Brof.  Babbage,  we  regard  as  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  sublime  passages  in  the  English  language.  Those 
who  would  find  similar  ideas  expanded  and  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
are  referred  to  the  chapter  entitled  ''  The  Telegraphic  System  of  the 
Universe,"  in  the  Beligion  of  Geology,  by  President  Hitchcock. 

A.  B.  L. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  LAW  OF  ACTION  AND  BE%ACnON. 

Thb  pulsations  of  the  air  once  set  in  motion  by  the  human  voice, 
cease  not  to  exist  with  the  sounds  to  which  they  gave  rise.  Strong  and 
audible  as  they  may  be  in  the  inunediate  neighborhood  of  the  speaker, 
and  at  the  immediate  moment  of  their  utterance,  their  quickly  attenua- 
ted force  soon  becomes  inaudible  to  human  ears.  The  motions  they 
have  impressed  on  the  particles  of  one  portion  of  our  atmosphere,  are 
communicated  to  constantly  increasing  numbers  of  its  particles.  The 
waves  of  the  air  thus  produced  pentmbulate  the  snr&ce  of  the  earth  and 
the  ocean,  and  in  less  than  twenty  hours  every  atom  of  itsratmosphere 
takes  up  the  altered  movement  due  to  that  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
primitive  motion  communicated  to  it  through  countless  channels,  and 
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which  must  contiiiue  to  influence  its  path  throughout  its  future  exja^ 
ence. 

But  these  aerial  pulses,  unseen  by  the  keenest  eje,  unheard  by  the 
acutest  ear,  imperceptible  by  any  human  sense,  are  yet  demonstrated 
to  exist,  by  human  reason,  and  if  man  possessed  a  larger  command  over 
mathematical  analysis,  his  knowledge  of  these  motions  would  be  more 
extensive ;  but  a  being  possessed  of  unbounded  knowledge  of  that  sci- 
ence could  trace  even  the  minutest  consequence  of  that  primary  impulse. 
Such  a  being,  however  far  exalted  above  our  race,  would  still  be  im- 
measurably below  even  our  conception  of  infinite  intelligence.  Thus 
considered,  the  air  is  one  vast  library,  on  whose  pages  are  forever  writ- 
ten all  that  man  has  ever  said,  or  woman  whispered.  There,  in  their 
mutable  but  unerring  characters,  mixed  with  the  earliest,  as  well  as  with 
the  latest  sighs  of  mortality,  stand  forever  recorded,  vows  unredeemed, 
promises  unfulfilled,  perpetuating  in  the  united  movements  of  each 
particle,  testimony  of  man's  changeful  will. 

But  if  the  air  we  breathe  is  the  never  fiiiling  historian  of  the  senti- 
ments we  have  uttered,  the  earth,  air  and  ocean  are  the  eternal  witnesses 
of  the  acts  we  have  done.  The  same  principle  of  the  equality  of  action 
and  reaction  applies  to  them.  0F 

No  motion,  impressed  by  natural  causes  or  by  human  agency,  is  ever 
obliterated.  The  ripple  on  the  ocean's  surface  caused  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  or  the  wave  which  marks  the  track  of  a  ponderous  vessel,  are 
equally  indelible.  The  momentary  waves  raised  by  the  passing  breeze, 
apparently  born  but  to  die  on  the  spot  which  saw  their  birth,  leave  be- 
hind them  an  endless  progeny  which  reviving  with  duninished  energy 
in  other  seas,  visiting  a  thousand  shores,  reflected  from  each  and  per- 
haps  again  partially  concentrated,  will  pursue  their  ceaseless  course  till 
ocean  be  itself  annihilated. 

The  tntck  of  every  canoe,  of  every  Tessel  which  has  disturbed  the 
ocean,  remains  forever  registered  in  the  future  movement  of  all  succeed- 
ing particles  which  may  occupy  its  place.  The  furrow  which  is  left  is 
indeed  instantly  filled  up  by  the  closing  waters,  but  they  draw  after 
them  other  and  larger  portions  of  the  surrounding  element,  and  these 
once  moved  communicate  motion  to  others  in  endless  succession. 

The  solid  substance  of  the  globe  itself,  whether  We  regard  the  move- 
ment it  receives  from  the  tread  of  animals  or  the  concusmon  arising 
^m  the  fXll  of  mountains  rent  by  earthquakes,  equally  oommunicates 
and  retains,  through  all  its  countless  atoms,  their  proportionate  shares 
of  the  motions  so  knpressed. 
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Whilst  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  is  the  ever  living  witness  of  the 
aentiments  we  have  uttered,  the  waters  and  the  more  solid  materials  of 
the  globe,  bear  equally  enduring  testimony  to  the  itcts  we  have  oom- 
mitted. 

If  the  Almighty  stamped  on  the  brow  of  the  earliest  murderer  the 
indelible  and  visible  mark  of  his  guilt,  he  has  established  laws  by  which 
every  suGceeding  criminal  is  not  less  irrevocably  chained  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  crime;  for  every  atom  of  his  mortal  frame,  through  whatever 
changes  its  several  particles  may  migrate,  will  still  retain,  adhering  to 
it  through  every  combination,  some  movement  derived  from  that. very 
mmonlar  effort  by  which  the  crime  itself  was  perpetrated. 

The  soul  of  the  African,  whose  fettered  body  surviving  the  living 
chamel  house  of  his  infected  prison,  was  thrown  into  the  sea  to  lighten 
the  ship,  that  his  master  might  escape  the  limited  justice  at  length 
assigned  by  civilised  man  to  crimes  whose  profit  had  long  gilded  their 
atrocity,  will  need,  at  the  last  great  day  of  human  account,  no  living 
witness  of  his  earthly  agony.  When  man  and  all  his  race  shall  have 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  our  planet,  ask  every  particle  of  air  still 
floating  over  the  unpeopled  earth,  and  it  will  record  the  cniel  mandate 
of  the  tyrant.  Interrogate  every  wave  which  breaks  unimpeded  on 
ten  thousand  desolate  shores,  and  it  will  give  evidence  of  the  last 
gurgle  which  dosed  oVer  the  head  of  his  dying  victim ;  confront  the 
murderer  with  every  atom  of  his  immolated  slave,  and  in  its  still 
quivering  movements  he  will  read  the  prophet's  denunciation  of  the 
prophet  king—'*  Thou  art  the  many 
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The  Nbw  School  Bill  has  been  under  discussion  in  the  Senate  ;  imd 
has  passed  through  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  been  referred  back 
to  the  Standing  Committee.  The  discussions  have  been  marked  with 
ability,  spirit,  and  fairness.  Ths  indications  are,  that  the  features  of 
the  Bill  relating  to  a  State  Superintendent,  to  the  amount  of  School 
funds  and  to  District  Libraries,  will  be  passed  substantially  as  they  were 
originally  reported ;  that  all  school  fands  will  be  raised  by  a  state,  in- 
stead of  a  county  tax ;  that  the  provision  for  County  Superintendents 
will  be  struck  out;  and  that  the  organization  of  the  Township  Boards 
of  Education  will  be  so  modified  as  not  wholly  to  do  away  with  the 
present  District  system. 


i^mm'  f  nrtfnlin. 
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With  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume  some  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  corps  of  Editors.  Early  in  the  last  year  Mr.  BakneIt  requested  to  be  excnsed 
ft^m  serving  as  an  Editor,  on  account  of  his  health  and  the  pressare  of  other 
cares  anct  labors ;  but  the  Executive  committee,  hoping  that  he  would  find  it  in 
his  power  to  aid  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  ventured  to  retain  his  name ; 
it  is  now  withdrawn  in  compliance  with  his  renewed  request.  As  oar  former 
readers  are  already  acquainted  with  the  new  members  through  their  contributions 
to  the  last  volume,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  they  will  receive  from,  them  as 
hearty  a  welcome  as  they  do  from  those  with  whom  they  thus  become  associnted. 

As  the  authorship  of  the  articles  by  the  several  Editors  will  thus  be  sufficiently 
indicated,  the  practice  of  appending  their  initials  will  be  continued ;  but  for  the 
gratification  of  readers,  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  names  of  other  contributors, 
unless  for  special  reasons  we  are  requested  to  withhold  them. 

The  present  number  is  filled  with  articles  corresponding  in  length  find  style 
with  our  ideas  of  the  characteristics  which  should  mark  its  contents.  While  one 
or  two  articles  of  greater  length  are  admissible  in  each  number,  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  Spirited  articles  of  two,  three  or  four  pages,  are  more  generally  read  and 
better  liked  than  longer  contributions,  however  labored.  Such  articles,  we  would 
also  suggest,  are  much  more  likely  to  be  copied  into  other  papers  and  periodi- 
cals, and  thus  to  have  their  influence  and  usefhlness  almost  indefinitely  extended. 
During  the  past  year,  nearly  all  of  our  shorter  articles  have  been  thus  copied  In 
Arom  one  to  half  a  dozen  or  more  papers,  many  of  them  reaching  thousands  of 
readers ;  while  but  few  of  greater  length  have  been  republished  at  all. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  the  time  should  come  when  Editors  of  newspapers  would 
no  more  think  of  issuing  a  paper  which  contained  nothing  on  the  subject  of  Edu- 
cation, than  they  would  now  of  publishing  one  without  any  thing  on  Agriculture, 
the  writers  for  Journals  of  Education  must  bring  forth  ftom  their  treasures  of 
practical  wisdom  such  contributions  to  our  Educational  literature,  as  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  attention,  and  awaken  the  interest  of  all  the  intelligent 
and  influential  in  every  community.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  minds  of 
all  classes  can  be  reached,  and  a  correct  public  sentiment  upon  this  subject  be 
produced,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Press  at  large ;  and  we  confidently 
believe  that  this  work  can  be  effected,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at  least, 
within  the  coming  ten  years.  If  it  is  made  a  distinct  object  of  labor  and  effort. 

Correipondenoe. 

"  The  work  goes  bravely  on  here.  We  have  now,  I  venture  to  say,  in  this 
county,  as  good  a  set  of  Teachers  as  any  In  the  State.  There  has  been  a  decided 
iniprotement  since  last  year  in  qualifications.  There  is  but  little  begging  for  certi- 
ficates.   Teachers  depend  more  upon  qualificatlonB  than  sympathy.*' 

I.  M.  ▲.,  Canton. 

Mr.  a. —In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  yon  appeal  earnestly  to  Teachers 
to  aid  in  its  circulation.  Beliving  that  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  ably  eon- 
ducted  Periodical,  and  that  it  is  exerting  a  powerful  and  highly  salutary  influ- 
ence in  the  cause  of  Education,  I  determined  that  this  appeal  should  not  pass 
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unheeded.  I  hare  procnxed  twelve  sabscriben;  Indoaed  are  $14,00|  two  of 
which  are  to  pay  my  own  snbscription  for  the  first  and  second  Tolumes.  Who 
has  done  better  smce  the  publication  of  yoor  last  number  ? 

F.  K.  East  Palestine. 

The  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  this  part  of  Pa.,  was  attended  in  Blairsyille 
during  the  first  week  in  November.  It  was,  to  all  who  participated  in  or  wit- 
nessed its  exercises,  a  complete  demonstration  of  the  practicability  and  utility 
of  these  schools.  Hon.  T.  H.  BusnowBS,  Editor  of  the  Pa.  School.  Journal, 
acted  as  Principal.  D.  Pabbons  of  Wellsville,  and  Rev.  8.  Kbwbbrrt  of  Cleye- 
land,  O.,  rendered  valuable  services  as  Instructors.  About  100  Teachers  were  In 
regular  attendance.  Lectures  on  interesting  subjects  were  delivered  to  large  and 
attentive  audiences  on  every  evening  in  the  week.  About  60  subscribers  to  the 
School  Journal  were  obtained.  The  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed 
among  the  Teachers.  The  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  in  Now  Alexandria,  the 
first  Monday  in  Oct.  1853.  j.  H.  k .,  Eldersridge,  Pa. 

The  Rhode  Island  Normal  School  has  commenced  under  very  promising  au- 
spices, and  numbers  already  about  70  students,  mostly  intelligent  young  ladies, 
who  are  applying  themselves  to  their  various  exercises  with  great  earnestness 
and  efficiency.  No  department  of  education  is  now  in  so  flourishing  condition 
in  this  part  of  the  Union,  as  the  training  of  Teachers. 

The  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  N.  E.  Normal  Institute  to  be 
opened  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  May  next,  is  already  more  than  80 ;  and  the  pros- 
pect is  that  our  first  term  will  open  with  at  least  100  students. 

The  Massachusetts  Institutes  have  nerer  been  so  prosperous  as  this  season. 
At  Amherst  375  members  attended,  who,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College,  enjoyed,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  of  Professors  Agassiz  and  Guyot, 
and  other  Instructors  In  the  Institute,  the  benefits  of  the  Lectures  and  Cabinets 
of  the  Professors.  The  average  attendance  was  about  200  at  each  of  the  Insti- 
tutes in  Massachusetts. 

Our  New  Hampshire  Institutes  have,  in  many  instances,  been  more  numer- 
OQsIy  attended  than  ever.  The  system  of  County  Supervision,  together  with  the 
law  requiring  towns  to  raise  three  per  cent  on  their  School-money  for  the  sup- 
port of  Institutes,  seems  to  have  an  excellent  effect  in  stirring  up  a  fresh  zeal  in 
these  invaluable  arts  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in  education. 

Rhode  Island  has  liad  one  excellent  Institute  this  season;  it  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  of  any  held  in  the  State  for 
several  years. 

Maine  and  Vermont  are  the  only  N.  E.  States  that  have  been  backward  in  the 
good  cause  this  year ;  and  the  adverse  circumstances  there  are  only  of  a  tem- 
porary character.  w,  b^  Providence,  E.  I. 

Hotioei  of  Oollegei,  Sohooli,  etc. 

The  Catalogue  of  Marietta  College  for  1852-3,  shows  68  students  in  the  four 
classes,  including  12  in  the  Scientific  Course.  These  latter  pursue  all  the  English 
and  mathematical  studies  of  the  College  Course,  with  French  and  German. 
There  are  19  in  the  Freshman  class.  The  Preparatory  Department  numbers  50. 
The  Triennial  gives  the  whole  number  of  Alumni  from  1838  to  1852, 137 ;  an 
annual  average  of  9  and  a  fruction. 

A  large  building  for  a  Gymnasium  has  just  been  erected.  The  Literary  Socie- 
ties are  spoken  of  as  manifesting  unusual  activity  and  interest    They  have  two 
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xexy  fine  Halls,  and  Libraries  of  abont  2000  yolames  each.  The  College  JAtnrmrj 
is  now  receiving  a  large  addition  ftt)m  Europe.  Many  very  rare  and  valuable 
scientiflc  works  will  be  found  among  those  purchased  by  Pres.  8mith. 

The  second  annual  catalogue  of  Capital  University  presents  the  following  sum- 
mary :  Students,  in  the  grammar  school  85;  Freshmen  6;  Sophomores  9  ;  Irregu- 
lar 5 ;  Theological  11 ;  total  115.  The  President,  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Rbtnolds,  D.D., 
and  four  Professors,  constitute  the  Faculty.  The  fine  edifice  designed  for  the 
institution,  is  rapidly  approaching  eompletion. 

The  Second  Annual  Catalogue  of  Heidelberg  College  presents  the  following 
summary  of  the  Students:  Freshman  class,  16;  Preparatory,  15;  Scientific 
course,  Juniors,  10 ;  Sophomores,  52 ;  Freshmen,  31—93.  Ladies  course.  Juniors, 
6 ;  Sophomores,  30 ;  Freshman  class,  14—50.  Total  in  all  departments,  174.  This 
Institution,  located  at  Tifiln  City,  was  founded  by  the  German  Reformed  Church. 
Rev.  £.  y.  Gerhast  is  President 

Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute,  located  at  Hiram,  Portage  county,  Ohio. 
The  second  annual  catalogue  of  this  flourishing  school  contains  the  names  of 
410  students ;  236  males,  and  174  females.  A  good  course  of  study,  occupying 
three  years,  is  prescribed.  Mr.  A.  S.  Hatdbk,  the  Principal,  is  aided  by  three 
male  and  three  female  Teachers. 

Public  Schools.— The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Walnut  Hills,  has  been  printed.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Prof.  D.  H.  Allen,  of 
Lane  Seminary,  is  President  of  the  Board,  and  one  of  the  Examiners.  Prof.  G. 
£.  Day  also  belongs  to  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The  Union  System  was  adopted 
two  years  since.  There  are  three  teachers  beside  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  E.  S- 
Dayjbs,  a  graduate  of  Marietta  College.  The  citizens  have  taken  hold  of  the 
matter  in  good  earnest.  They  have  this  year  levied  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the 
dollar  for  current  expenses,  and  nearly  seven  mills  for  house  and  lot,  and  library ; 
making  about  eleven  mills  school  tax,  in  addition  to  the  usual  State  and  county 
taxes  for  school  purposes  I 

There  is  no  city  in  the  United  States  that  has  a  better  right  to  be  proud 
of  her  public  schools  than  Cleveland.  They  are  of  the  first  class,  and  a  per^ 
son  can,  by  attending  them,  obtain  an  excellent  education.  The  buildings 
are  large  and  commodious,  which  adds  much  to  the  health  of  the  scholars,  and 
as  buildings,  they  are  ornaments  to  our  city.  The  teachers  are  chosen  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  are  universally  admired  and  respected.  The  High  School, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Frbesb,  is  much  liked.  The  scholars  are  selected 
fVom  the  other  schools,  and  reflect  much  credit  upon  themselves,  as  well  as  upon 
Mr.  Frbbsb. 

The  examination  of  the  Rockwell  street  School  took  place  yesterday  afternoon. 
We  were  present  a  short  time,  and  were  much  pleased.  The  scholars  seemed  to 
be  thoroughly  drilled,  and  answered  the  questions  asked  them,  with  readiness. 
Mr.  HuMiBTON  is  much  esteemed  by  his  scholars,  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  his 
excellent  management.— 7Vu«  Democrat^  Nov.  1852. 

A  series  of  Juvenile  Concerts  has  been  given  in  this  city,  during  the  last  ftw 
weeks,  by  the  pupils  of  Grammar  School  No.  1,  under  the  chai^ge  of  Mr.  D.  C. 
pEARSoif ;  No.  ^  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wm.  Mitchell  ;  and  No.  3,  taught  by 
Mr.  Geo.  C.  Smith.  The  singing  and  other  exercises  were  highly  creditable, 
and  gave  universal  satisfaction.  The  avails  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  libraries  of  these  departments  of  our  Public  Schools. 
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SeleotioBS. 

The  Ekolish  Lakguaoe.— Oar  language  is  now  spoken  by  seventy-flve  ipil- 
lions  of  people,  and  it  is  exceedingly  copious.  Webster's  Dictionary,  the  stand- 
ard work,  contains  more  than  70,000  words.  In  oar  daily  life  business  we  use 
only  about  one-sixth  part  of  them.  There  are  only  about  10,000  in  daily  use  by 
those  who  write  and  speak  our  language.  The  Chinese  language  contains  only 
about  330  words;  but  by  modifying  the  sounds,  a  dozen  different  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  character.  To  appreciate  the  flexible  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  we  have  but  to  read  the  works  of  Washington  Irving  and  Carlyle  ; 
the  language  appears  to  be  entirely  different— -Address  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Upson. 

Vai*ue  of  Knowledge.— In  New  York,  the  other  day,  an  Irishman  working  at 
a  forge,  got  a  particle  of  hot  iron  into  his  eye.  While  writhing  in  pain,  a  boy 
stepped  up  to  him  and  said,  with  great  cooltiess,  "will  you  give  me  half  a  dollar 
if  I  get  that  out  of  your  eye  ?"  "  Heh,"  cried  Pat,  "  I'll  give  ye  anything— rtl  give 
ye  a  dollar."  Away  the  boy  ran,  and  came  back  with  a  magnet,  with  which,  in 
about  a  minute,  he  drew  out  the  iron  atom.  Paddy  winked  his  watery  eyes, 
attered  an  exclamation  of  relief  and  gratitude,  and  then  gave  the  operator  the 
half  dollar.  "Holy  mother!"  said  the  poor  fellow's  sister,  who  stood  by,  "  them 
Yankee  childer  could  do  anything." 

A  Shost  Argument.— a  gentleman  was  railing,  a  few  days  since,  at  a  public 
table,  against  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  as  depriving  men  of  their  natural  rights 
to  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain  \  and  turning  to  his  neighbor,  he  asked  him  if  he 
did  not  tiiink  it  high-handed  oppression.    The  gentleman  replied : 

"  Sir,  call  it  oppression,  if  yon  please.  I  will  state  one  fact  well  known  to  my- 
self. A  tax  bill  was  recently  brought  to  me  on  my  city  propcity,  of  $800,  for 
which  I  gave  my  check.  I  carefully  looked  into  the  subject,  and  found  that  $6^ 
of  it  was  for  the  support  of  drunkenness.  Now  what  Is  this  but  oppression  ? 
But  I  suppose  I  have  no  rights.  Rumseiiers  have  ail.  They  may  tax  me  to  sup- 
port criminals  and  drunkards  they  make,  ^650,  and  I  must  be  still."  "  Sir,"  said 
the  gentleman,  "  Massachusetts  is  right  It  is  the  best  argument  I  ever  heard. 
It  has  overthrown  all  my  theory  about  free  trade.  I  will  say  no  more,  but  go  the 
whole  with  yon." 

PuBB  AiB  IN  ScHpOLS.— At  the  Educatloual  Convention  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
Dr.  Griscom,  of  New  York,  argcd  upon  school  committeemen  and  Teachers,  the 
importance  of  pure  air  for  scholars.  He  remarked  that  it  would  astonish  some 
when  he  said  that  respiration  was  the  last  act  of  digestion.  This  act  oxydizes 
and  decarbonizes  the  blood.  The  want  of  fresh  and  pure  air  is  among  the  prime 
causes  of  mortality.  It  is  a  fact  that  half  the  race  die  before  the  age  of  21.  The 
school  room  and  dormitory  are  changed  into  abodes  of  death.  Fresh  air  is  delib- 
erately shut  out,  and  foul  air — the  fell  minister  of  death — kept  in.  When  will 
due  attention  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  ventilation  in  constructing  school  rooms, 
public  halls  and  dwelling  houses  ? 

New  York  City  Public  Schools. — ^The  estimated  amount  of  money  required 
fOr  school  purposes  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  ending 
December  30,  1853,  is  $569,036  08,  or  about  $6,86  for  each  scholar— the  total 
number  of  scholars  at  present  being  50,660. 

Squaring  the  Circle.— Mr.  T.  Faber.  of  Cleveland,  claims  to  have  solved  the 
great  problem  of  "squaring  the  circle,"  which  has  racked  so  many  brains  since 
the  days  of  Euclid.  He  says  that  the  diameter  is  contained  In  the  circumference 
exactly  3  and  781-5527  times,  and  challenges  mathematicians  to  prove  the  con- 
timiy.    Prof.  Dbknisok,  In  the  Gambler  Observer,  disputes  his  position. 
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The  Citizen's  Manual  of  CSovernment  and  Law  :  comprising  a  familiar 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  civil  govemment ;  a  practical  view  of  the  State 
governments,  and  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  a  Digest  of  Common 
and  Statutory  Law,  and  of  the  Law  of  Nations ;  and  a  summary  of  Parliamentary 
Rules ;  with  supplementary  notes  on  the  govemment  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  By  Andbew  W.  Touno,  Author  of  the 
"Science  of  Govemment"  Cleveland:  J.B.Cobb  &  Co.,  1853.— This  is  arery 
neat  duodecimo  of  336  pages :  its  title-page  gives  quite  a  satisfactory  description 
of  its  contents.  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  wiU  be  found  one  of 
the  most  complete  works  of  its  Itind.  Containing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  present  Constitution  of  Ohio,  it 
is  an  excellent  work  for  reference,  and  should  be  found  in  every  family  In  the 
State. 

HiSTOST  07  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  designed  for  schools :  extend- 
ing fh)m  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  till  the  present  time ;  with 
numerous  maps  and  engravings,  together  with  a  notice  of  American  antiquities, 
and  the  Indian  tribes :  By  Egbert  Guernsey,  A.  M.  Tenth  edition,  pp.  466- 
New  York :  D.  Burgess  &  Co.  A  clearly  and  graphically  written  history.  One 
of  the  important  objects  of  the  Author  is,  to  show  the  hand  of  God  in  our  event- 
ftd  history.  The  divisions  of  the  subject  adopted,  the  account  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  biographical  notices  of  the  Presi- 
dents, are  features  worthy  of  notice.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is, 
as  it  should  be,  contained  in  the  work. 

Peter  Parley's  Cohhon  School  History,  illustrated  by  engravings :  anew 
edition,  revised,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  Philadelphia:  £.  H. 
Butler  &  Co.,  1853.  We  have  known  this  history  for  years,  and  have  regarded  it 
as  one  of  the  very  best  compcnds  of  universal  history.  Children  read  it  as  cagei^ 
ly  as  they  would  a  story. 

Practical  Mathematics,  with  Drawing  and  Mensitration,  applied  to 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  By  Charles  Datibb,  LL.D.  Kew  ToriE :  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.  Cincinnati :  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.  This  Manual  is  already  widely  known ;  it 
is  an  excellent  text-book,  and  invaluable  to  the  mechanic  a|  a  work  of  reference. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Normal,  Model  and  Common  Schools  in  Upper 
Canada,  for  the  year  1S51 :  with  appendices.  By  Rev.  £.  Ryerson,  D.D.,  chief 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Another  valuable  document  of  224  pages,  similar  in 
character  to  the  one  noticed  last  month.  The  number  of  school  sections  is  3,340 ; 
children  between  5  and  16  years,  258,609 ;  number  attending  school,  170,254,  being 
an  increase  of  18,363  over  the  preceding  year;  Teachers  employed,  males  2,551, 
females  726,  total  3,277  ;  the  sum  paid  for  Teachers'  salaries,  £102,050,  more  than 
$400,000 ;  for  school  houses,  apparatus,  etc.,  £19,334,  nearly  $80,000 ;  total  expend- 
ed for  public  schools,  more  than  $480,000;  grand  total,  including  grammar  schools 
and  colleges,  more  than  $625,000.  The  public  schools  were  taught  an  average  of 
ten  months  and  twenty  days.  More  than  6,000  public  school  examinations  were 
attended ;  number  of  visits  to  these  schools  by  superintendents  and  other  school 
officers,  magistrates,  judges  and  members  of  Parliament,  32,608;  the  appendix 
contains  the  names  and  address  of  230  Local  Superintendents  of  Schools.  We 
most  heartUy  wish  that  every  citizen  of  Ohio  could  read  this  Report ;  there  might 
then  be  some  hope  that  we  shoulil  be  stimulated  to  secure  for  our  own  State  a 
School  System  of  similar  efficiency! 
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Rbpobt  of  thb  SuFBBiKTBNDBirT  OF  PuBLio  Instbuctiok,  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Kentucky,  for  the  year  1851 ;  By  R.  J.  Bbbckbnridob,  D.D.,  of 
Lexington,  Superintendent — A  document  of  144  octavo  pages.  The  State  con- 
tains 100  counties,  all  Of  which  made  reports ;  the  nnmber  of  school  districts  re- 
ported, is  3,975;  children  between  5  and  16  years,  190,456;  amount  of  public 
money  distributed,  9114,273,60.  The  names  of  200  coun^  school  commissioners 
are  giren :  serenil  of  the  counties  have  three  commissioners.  The  Superinten- 
dent estimates  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  for  1852,  at  $133,680. 

Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  fob  thb  Gotbbnmbnt  of  thb  Cib- 
CLBTiLLB  Union  School:  with  the  regulations  of  the  school  examiners.  A 
neat  pamphlet  of  16  pages,  giving  a  very  clear  account  of  the  organization  of  this 
promising  school.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  erection  of  the  school  edifice, 
60  by  96  feet  on  the  ground,  and  three  stories  above  the  basement,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  f20,000.  We  notice  among  other  things,  that  a  Janitor  is  employed, 
who  has  the  entire  charge  of  the  ftimaces  by  which  the  house  is  warmed,  keeping 
the  rooms  dean,  providing  water,  ringing  the  bell,  etc  This  is  as  it  should  be : 
it  is  the  poorest  Idnd  of  economy  to  compel  Teachers  or  scholars  to  make  flres 
and  sweep  the  school  rooms ;  though  no  better  arrangement  can  be  expected  till 
the  plan  of  erecting  large  buildings  is  adopted. 

Lbtson'b  Educational  Tbacts,  in  four  numbers.  A  series  of  tracts  contain- 
ing general  remarks  on  education,  suggestions  on  school  houses  and  fhmiture, 
plans  of  school  government  and  discipline,  hints  on  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 
Published  at  the  Democrat  office,  Canton,  0.  They  have  been  somewhat  exten- 
sively circulated  in  Stark,  and  adjoining  counties.  They  can  be  obtained  by 
addressing  J.  H.  L.  Scott,  Marlboro,  Stark  county,  0. 

Thb  Massachusetts  Teacher  enters  upon  its  sixth  volume  this  month ; 
terms  $1,00  per  year.    Address  Samuel  Coolidgc,  Boston. 

The  Common  School  Journal,  edited  by  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  is  published  semi- 
monthly, at  $1,00  per  year.    Address  Morris  Colton,  No  3  Comhill,  Boston. 

The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  Is  edited  by  Hon.  H.  Barnard, 
and  published  at  Hartford,  by  Brockctt  &  Hutchinson,  at  $1,00  per  volume. 

Thb  Pennstltania  School  Journal  commences  its  second  volume  with 
this  month :  it  is  published  monthly  at  $1,00,  by  Hon.  T.  H.  Burro wes,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

The  New  York  Teacher,  No.  3,  has  appeared:  it  Is  filled  with  valuable  arti- 
cles. One  dollar  sent  to  T.  W.  Valentine,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  secure  the  vol- 
ome  which  commenced  in  October  last. 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  edited  by  Luzbrnb  Rab,  under 
the  direction  of  W.  W.  Turner,  of  Conn.,  H.  P.  Peet,  of  N.  Y.,  and  J.  L.  Brown, 
of  la..  Executive  Committee.  This  standard  work  entered  on  its  fifth  volume 
in  October  last    It  is  published  quarterly  at  $1,00  per  year. 

The  New  American  Magazine  is  the  title  of  a  literary  periodical  recently 
commenced  by  B.  K.  Maltbt,  of  Cleveland.  The  American  Educationist, 
which  this  succeeds,  has  been  discontinued.  The  Magazine  is  to  be  published 
monthly,  in  large  octavo  form,  at  $1,00.  Address  B.  K.  Maltby,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  School  Mate,  a  monthly  reader  for  School  and  Home  Instruction  of 
youth.  Edited  by  A.  R.  Phiffen.  New  York :  Published  by  George  Savage,  at 
$1,00 :  six  copies  to  one  address  $5,00.  An  excellent  school  and  family  periodi- 
cal, in  a  form  convenient  for  binding. 
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Mr.  Thomas  McIntirb,  formerly  a  Professor  in  the  Ohio  Institation,  is  now 
Principal  of  the  Indiana  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Indianapolis.  The 
best  wishes  of  his  friends  in  Ohio  will  attend  him. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  has  returned  fh)m  his  tour  in  Europe,  and  resumed 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  In  Connecticut, 
with  renewed  health  and  vigor. 

.The  building  now  nearly  finished  for  the  Hughes  High  School  of  Cincinnati, 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  America.  The  School  Board  are  deter- 
mined that  the  people  of  the  west  shall  no  longer  be  compelled  to  go  east  of  the 
mountains  for  a  model  school  house.  All  honor  to  Mr.  Barmbt,  the  Principal 
of  the  school,  for  his  indefatigable  exertions  to  secure  its  erection. 

The  Teachers  of  Carroll  county  held  a  spirited  Institute  for  three  days,  com- 
mencing  November  4th.  J.  Marieham,  O.  N.  Hartshorn,  J.  O.  Chapman,  G.  Eraser 
and  E.  L.  Carney  were  the  instructors.  G.  Fraser,  Rev.  A.  Swaney,  and  J.  Mark- 
ham  delivered  evening  addresses.    There  were  eighty-one  members. 

The  following  sums  have  been  received  for  the  support  of  the  Agent  since  the 
issue  of  the  last  number :  From  Prof.  I.  W.  Andrews,  $10,00 ;  fh>m  Teachers  of 
Sandusky  City,  $37,50 ;  from  Teachers  of  Dayton,  $25,00 ;  ftom  Mr.  S.  N.  San- 
ford,  of  Granville,  $10,00. 

The  slight  changes  in  the  typo^rnphical  appearance  of  this  number  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  upon  the  style  of  the  last  volume. 

This  number  is  sent  to  all  the  subscribers  for  last  year :  it  is  hoped  that  all 
will  forward  the  subscription  price  for  volume  second  immediately.  If  any  wish 
it  discontinued,  they  will  please  return  tliis  number  immediately,  addressed  to 
the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,  Columbus,  O.  This  is  also  sent  as  a  specimen 
number  to  many  who  have  never  subscribed  :  such  are  respectfully  solicited  to 
subscribe  if  they  like  its  appearance,  and  to  show  it  to  their  friends. 


The  second  volume  will  be  published  monthly  during  the  year  1853.  Each 
number  will  contain  thirty -two  pages  of  reading  matter  exclusive  of  the  adver- 
tising sheet.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Journal  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, useful  in  information  and  interesting  in  matter. 

As  the  Journal  Is  the  property  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers^  Association,  it  is 
not  thought  necessary  to  oifer  inducements  to  Agents  or  Clubs ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  Teachers  and  Mends  of  Education  will  cheerfully  and  zealously  labor  to 
increase  its  circulation. 

Terms  :  One  dollar  per  year  in  advance :  Subscriptions  to  commence  with  the 
volume. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Journal,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  successive  num- 
bers of  the  second  volume,  will  be  furnished  for  two  dollars.  Those  desiring  the 
bound  volume  forwarded  by  mail  and  prepaid  will  enclose  an  additional  twenty- 
four  cents  in  postage  stamps.  All  remittances  and  business  letters  should  be 
addressed  to  Lorin  Andrews,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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The  Annttai.  Address  delivered  before  the  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Aseo^ 
ciaiion,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1852,  b^  M.  F.  Cowdery,  A.M., 
Superintendent  qf  the  PMie  Schoob  of  Sastdusky  City. 

THE  progress  wliioh  has  been  made  duiing  the  last  five  years,  and, 
especially,  daring  the  past  year,  in  labors  tending  to  improve  the 
character  and  nsefdlness  of  the  schools  and  teachers  of  the  State,  is  a 
proper  theme  for  congratulation  here  to^ay.  It  is  a  matter  for  sober 
and  rational  eznltation,  not  to  us  only,  but  for  eveiy  good  citizen,  that 
the  sacred  interests  of  the  young  and  the  higher  interests  of  the  republic, 
have  not  been  entirely  overlooked  and  forgotten,  while  the  pursuits  of 
business  or  of  pleasure  have  engrossed  so  large  a  share  of  the  talents 
and  attention  of  our  people. 

As  laborers  in  this  field  of  progress,  it  is  appropriate,  it  is  beneficial 
to  us  and  others,  that  we  meet  here  after  the  labors  of  another  year, 
and,  during  this  early  hour  of  our  deliberations,  complacently,  consid- 
erately, survey  the  ground  over  which  we  have  passed,  and  prudently, 
accurately  estimate,  if  we  can,  what  yet  remains  to  be  aooomplished. 

Those  who  are  acquamted  with  the  recent  educational  history  of  our 
State  are  aware  that,  five  years  since,  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of 
Ohio,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  pwhaps,  were  entirely  destitute  of 
a  system  of  classified  Public  Schools,-— *  generally,  nearly  or  quite  des* 
titute  of  school  buildings  of  any  value,  and,  as  might  well  be  expected, 
destitute  of  proper  discipline  as  weU  as  properly  digested  systematic 
oonrsee  of  instruction. 
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Nurseries  of  confusion  instead  of  order,  of  ooarseneas  and  obeoenity, 
instead  of  refinement  and  delicacy,  they  had  sunk  so  loi%  in  public 
estimation,  that  many  a  good  citizen  had  felt  the  conviction  that  the 
Common  School  System  could  never  prove  a  suitable  and  reliable 
agency  for  educating  the  children  of  the  State.  The  duty  irhicb  public 
authorities  had  aasumed  of  providing  wholesome  instruction  for  die 
young,  had,  for  a  series  of  years,  either  been  so  unfaithfully  met,  or 
the  whole  system  had  within  it  such  intrinsic  elements  of  weakness  and 
decay,  that  all  expenditures  of  talent  and  money  upon  it,  seemed  to 
promise  but  slight  returns  of  beneficial  results  to  society.  Private 
tutors,  private  institutions,  private  and  special  instruction,  in  some  form, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative  to  the  parent,  deeply  anxious  for  a 
suitable  education  for  his  offspring.  In  the  country  school  districts, 
better  confidence  prevailed,  scarcely  better  buildings,  and  no  better 
classification. 

We  have  the  rich  and  rare  pleasure  here,  to-di^,  of  withessing  im- 
portant changes  in  the  educational  condition  of  our  State.  Great 
interests  that  seemed  in  imminent  peril,  through  the  neglect  or  indiffer- 
ence of  their  proper  guardians,  have  received  some  attention,  some 
thought,  some  sympathy.  In  three-fourths  of  the  towns  of  Ohio,  with 
a  population  of  one  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards,  substantial  school 
buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  free  contributions  of  the  people ; 
the  schools  themselves  have  been  more  or  less  accurately  classified,  thus 
preparing  the  way  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  all  other  practicable 
improvements ;  and,  lastly,  the  confidence  of  the  publio  in  the  capacity 
of  the  common  school  system  to  afford  a  suitable  education  to  all,  has 
been  almost  immeasurably  increased. 

These  results  are  full  of  interest  to  our  country.  Slight  as  may  have 
been  the  outward  sensation  they  have  produced,  they  are  still  full  of 
interest  to  the  statesman,  for  the  stronger  safeguard  they  furnish  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty ;  full  of  interest  to  the  patriot,  for  the  unsul- 
lied pages  they  are  to  furnish  in  the  future  history  of  our  State ;  and 
interesting  to  the  good  citizen,  for  the  additional  security  they  afford 
for  good  order  and  harmony  in  society.  But,  fellow-teachers,  these 
results  are  more  deeply  interesting  to  you,  for  your  active  participation 
in  their  achievement;  more  intensely  interesting  to  us  all  for  their 
inseparable  connection  with  that  magnificent  system  of  educational 
agencies  which  we  trust  is  rapidly  to  follow ;  and  for  the  light  they 
refiect  upon  those  untrodden  paths  now  before  us:     What  heart,  true 
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to  hamaDiiy,  does  not  feel  pleasare  io  tke  troth,  that  the  Bchool  edifioei, 
hvUt  by  the  free  choice  of  the  people,  will  confer  inexprenible  blesstngn 
not  upon  the  present  generation  only,  but  that  they  will  stand,  as  sore 
pledges,  for  blessings  on  generations  yet  to  come?  Who  does  ndt 
lejoiee  that  snob  a  grand  leyeler  of  odions  ranks  and  distinctions  as  the 
common  school  flystem,  is  qnietly,  bat  certainly,  working  its  way  to  the 
eonviotione  and  affections  of  the  people ;  that  cTcn  to*day,  thousanda  of 
the  sons  and  danghters  of  the  opulent  of  onr  State,  may  assemble  in  the 
same  room,  recite  in  the  same  classes,  side  by  side  experience  the  same 
fhrilling  intellectoal  enjoyments,  with  the  sons  and  danghters  of  the 
laborer,  or  of  the  unfortunate  or  neglected  of  any  class ;  and  that  all 
together  may  most  unmistakably  learn  the  lesson,  that  mbrit  is  the  only 
proper  basis  for  all  the  distinctions  that  should  exist  in  this  world  ? 

But,  fellow-teachers,  a  few  moments  only  can  be  given  to  theae 
pleasant  reflections.  We  must  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  what 
remains  to  be  done.  '  A  few  hours  of  morning  labor  can  release  no  one 
of  us  from  future  patient  toil.  The  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  must 
yet  be  borne.  We  must  prepare  our  minds,  and  nerve  our  hearts  for 
the  labors  of  another  year.  Prudently,  liberally,  boldly,  we  must 
devise  our  plans;  and  vigilantly,  cheerfully,  hopefully,  carry  them 
forward. 

We  have  congratulated  ourselves  that  some  good  school  buildings 
have  recently  been  erected  in  towns  and  cities.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  many  more  are  needed,  even  here,  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
country  districts,  in  this  respect,  has  been  scarcely  perceptible.  Veiy 
rarely  yet,  do  we  meet  a  neat,  commodious  country  school  house,  pro* 
perly  located,  removed  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  street,  with 
suitable  yards  and  play>grounds  attached.  Many  thousands  of  such 
buildings  are  needed  during  the  present  year. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  elassification  of  the  pupils  of  our  dty  and 
village  public  sdiools;  Among  all  the  country  districts  of  the  State, 
scarcely  an  attempt  at  a  classification  of  pupila  has  yet  been  made. 
Considering  how  many  plain  and  urgent  reasons  can  be  offered,  for 
making  at  least  two  grades  of  schoiols  for  every  township,  and  how  very 
few  real  objectiona  can  be  urged  against  it,  it  is  quite  surprising  that 
more  should  not  have  been  attempted.  K  present  statute  laws  are 
impracticable,  or  insufficient,  it  is  singular  that  something  more  should 
not  promptly  be  called  for.  Be  the  difficulty  where  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  some  pretty  vigorous  exertions  need  to  be  promptly  made  on 
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question.  Indeed,  due  is  the  first  labor  to  be  done  for  all  ike  ooontzj 
distriote  of  the  State*  Other  improTements  of  any  kind  ean  not  be 
eoonomicallj  oommenoed  until  this  work  is  aocompliahed.  New  sehoid 
houses,  when  built  at  all,  should  be  built  with  especial  referenoe  to  tlie 
classification  adopted.  ImproTements  in  methods  of  disoipline  or  in* 
atruotion,  are  to  be  adyantageously  introduced  only  after  proper  rlamii 
fioation.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  conservatism  of  those  niofit 
ideeply  interested  in  this  questicm,  instead  of  causing  delny  in  the  adop- 
tion of  salutary  reforms,  will  be  met  with  sudi  arguments  and  examples 
•B  will  promptly  give  to. the  eounty  school  districts  of  the  State,  soma 
classification,  if  not,  at  once,  a  complete  classification  of  the  pupils. 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  discussion  of  the  changes  necessaiy 
in  the  courses  of  instruction  for  classified  schools,  the  importance  of 
well-sefected  district  libraries  demands  our  attention. 

How  lightly  do  we  estimate  the  attainments  of  either  the  professional 
man  or  the  laborer,  who  has  no  books,  or  who  reads  none  I  How  barren 
of  interest  must  be  even  good  natural  endowments,  that  have  never 
been  enlightened,  expanded  or  refined  by  intercKmrse  with  other  minds, 
through  the  medium  of  the  printed  page  I  How  limited  will  be  the 
range  of  thought,  in  either  the  young  or  the  old,  and  how  unfit  for  the 
successful  pursuit  of  any  business  in  life,  must  he  be,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  facts  collected,  the  thoughts  elaborated,  or  the  theories 
advanoed  by  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  patient  observation  and 
study !  And  yet  it  seems  to  be  presumed  that  the  great  business  of 
education  can  be  conducted  in  our  State  without  aid  from  books,  or  with 
the  aid  of  only  a  limited  number  of  mere  text-books.  Neither  the  school 
districts  nor  the  townships  of  our  State,  are  often,  in  any  measure, 
supplied  with  good  libraries,  accessible  to  all. 

That  all  classes  and  grades  of  achoob  may  be  even  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful, good  libraries  are  needed  for  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
oommon  labors  of  each  day,  require  the  teacher  to  consult  volumes  that 
he  cannot  be  supposed  able  himself  to  purchase.  He  who  knows  no 
more  than  he  daily  teaches,  is  entitled  to  the  respect  nether  of  his 
pupils,  nor  of  the  community,  and  he  who  does  not  daily  add  to  his 
stock  />f  information  will  soon  find  his  resources  exhausted.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  teacher  may  be  worth  to  the  community  all  that  he 
IS  paid  for  his  services,  thi^  the  minds  of  the  young  may  early  be  fonned 
to  habits  of  reading,  tiiat  the  priceless  hours  of  early  life  may  be 
redeemed  from  dissipation  and  degradation,  many  thousands  of  valuable 
libraries  are,  to^lay,  needed  in  our  State. 
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Agaiii»  there  are  needed  for  eVeiy  distinct  school  orgenlxatkm,  a  few 
nranieipal  reguktions,  and  one  or  more  public  officers,  not  at  present 
known  to  our  school  system.  There  are,  almost  every  where,  in  toTm, 
and  eountry,  amidst  good-  schools  and  poor  schools,  a  class  of  idle,  mis- 
ehioYons,  yagrant  boys,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  all  good  influences,  o^ 
wholesome  instruction  from  any  source.  The  faithfulness  and  yigilance 
of  a  fifiwbeneyolent  individuals  may,  in  someoommunities,  considerably 
dimtBish  tiie  number ;  yet  the  continned  change  of  populationv  and, 
more  still,  the  oonstant  immigration  to  our  shores,  makes  it  quite 
impracticable  to  provide,  for  all  cases  that  may  arise,  by  persuasion 
and  benevolence.  Few  men  suspect,  no  man,  indeed,  can  estiknate,  the 
loss  of  pure  and  refined  enjoyments  to  the  world,  by  acquiescing  in  such 
negfigenoe  and  slovenliness  in  our  municipal  regulations,  as  wiH  permit' 
any  child  to  grow  up  with  the  absolute  certainty,  predetermination 
almost,  of'  becoming  a  vagabond.  And  yet  we  continue  to  do  so  from 
the  nice  scruples  we  feel  of  abridging  the  natural  liberties  of  the  citi* 
len !  Much  as  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  live  under  republican 
institutions,  very  little  credit  will  be  due  to  our  penetration  or  politioal 
sagacity  while  we  adhere  to  such  ridiculous  scruples.  It  is  respectfully 
submitted,  therefbre,  that  the  tmaney  and  vagrancy,  now  so  common  in 
our  country,  demand,  at  once,  a  class  of  public  officers^  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  arrest  all  such  children  and  place  them  in  school  or  under 
the  proper  school  authorities.  If  there  is  propriety  and  necessity  for 
barring  men  into  prison,  why  not  in  barring  them  out  f 

Again,  as  fast  as  the  prelhninary  organization  of  schools  is  completed, 
it  will  be  found  highly  advantageous  more  generally  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  employing  a  special  instructor  for  those  particular  branches  in  which 
every  teacher  can  not  be  presumed  to  excel.  A  special  teacher  for 
Yocal  Music,  another  for  Drawing  and  Penmanship,  another  for  Elocu- 
tion, and  perhaps  another  of  the  rarest  and  best  endowments  for  Moral 
Instruction,  exclusively,  will  at  an  early  day  be  employed  in  the  best 
schools  of  the 'State. 

I  have  thus  fiir,  fellow  teachers,  spoken  only  of  the  common,  every 
day  necessities  of  the  work  of  education,  and  with  respect  to  these, 
have  confined  myself  merely  to  the  enumeration  of  such  of  the  more 
prominent  as  have  been  discussed  on  other  occasions.  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  me,  if  others  do  not,  for  speaking  a  few  moments  of  something 
beyond  mere  absolute  necessities  in  such  an  employment  as  ours. 
Shall  we  say,  then,  that  we  hope  yet  to  see  connected  with  the  schools 
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of  our  ooantry  a  more  magBificeot  system  of  physioal  ageneiee,  inteDeo- 
taal  resources  and  spirifcaal  instrumentalities  than  have- yet  been  em- 
ployed,— ^something  corresponding  in  some  humble  measure,  at  least» 
with  the  nature,  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  labor  to  be  done? 
And,  as  such  considerations  find  a  place  in  our  reflections,  how  dwaiiishy 
how  utterly  insignificant,  indeed,  seem  all  the  plans  at  present  in  oper* 
ation,  or  contemplated  even,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  our 
country  I  How  little  of  that  vast  comprehension,  of  that  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  which  we  see  exhibited  in  conducting  the  oommereial 
enterprises  of  the  country,  are  ever  perceptible,  in  either  the  plans  or 
the  details  of  preparing  the  young  for  the  duties  of  this  world,  and  the 
enjoyments  of  another !  In  the  ordinary  manufacturing  establiahmenis 
of  the  country,  where  some  article  of  conyenience  or  hizniy  is  pre- 
pared for  use,  we  find  arrangements  on  a  scale  sufficiently  irise,  liberal 
and  economical,  to  put  to  shame  almost  any  of  the  educational  estab- 
lishments of  the  country.  Buildings  for  storing  the  raw  material, 
buildings  for  doing  the  first  rough  work  upon  it,  buildings  for  the  forg- 
ing and  formative  processes,  buildings  and  rooms  for  the  fitting  and 
finishing,  buildings  and  rooms  for  the  motive  power,  together  with  a 
vast  army  of  cranks  and  shafts,  a  magnificent  array  of  wheels  and 
springs,  and  a  collection  of  beautiful,  curiously-wrought,  poUshed 
instruments  for  bringing  to  the  highest  possible  state  of  perfection, 
some  single  article  of  ordinary  utility,  are  common  over  the  land. 

But  who  beside  a  teacher,  supposes  that  more  than  one  building,  with 
more  than  one  small  room  in  it,  is  needed  for  all  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cating fifty  children,  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  spiritual  or  physical 
welfS&re  ?  What  father,  who  will  not  allow  his  little  prattling  child  in 
his  presence  while  he  reads  his  newspaper,  or  cuts  open  the  leaves  of 
his  new  magazine,  supposes  that  the  daily  exercises  in  Elocution  are  in 
any  way  inconsistent  with  the  quiet  studies  of  the  school  room  ?  Who 
but  the  teacher  or  the  pupil,  supposes  that  an  interesting  recitation  from 
a  single  class,  before  the  assembled  school,  takes  a  large  share  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  those  seeking  quiet  study  ?  Who  but  the  thought- 
ful teacher  ever  suspects  that  the  assembled  school,  in  the  single  school 
room,  is  not  the  proper  place  fw  all  the  oases  of  discipline  that  may 
arise,  for  all  the  trials,  convictions  and  punishments  that  may  occur  ? 

Friends,  how  we  pity  the  poor  man  who  has  but  one  room  for  his 
wife  and  children ;  the  same  for  all  his  household  goods ;  the  same  for 
sitting,  eating  and  sleeping ;  the  same  for  kitchen,  parlor  and  hospital ; 
and,  possibly,  for  his  mechanic's  shop  in  addition  I     We  wonder  how 
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«ven  the  more  oomnioii  eivilitieB  imd  deoenoie«  of  life,  can  ever  struggle 
up  inio  snnahine  under  saoh  priyadoas  and  neglect.  We  wonder  that 
eziBtence  ia  a  bleanng,  or  death  an  unwelcome  meaaenger  to  such  a  des* 
tiny.  And  yet  an  enlightened  policy,  and  philosophical  views  on  the 
snbject  of  edaeaiiott  will  place  most  of  our  school  edifices  and  stinted 
educational  measures  on  the  same  level  with  the  poor  man's  joy-deserted 
tenement. 

Instead  of  what  we  now  witness,  we  want  educational  establishments 
Aat  contemplate,  from  the  outset,  the  proper  development  of  our  whole 
nature.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  usages  and  opinions  which  now  prevail, 
we  shall  venture  to  suggest  some  of  the  general  arrangements  which  are 
needed  for  town  or  country,  wherever  indeed,  a  company  of  children  are 
to  be  educated.  First,  a  building,  or  at  least  rooms — spacious  rooms — 
are  wanted,  set  apart  exclusively  to  physical  training,  with  a  complete 
supply  of  all  appurtenances  for  this  purpose,  open  and  in  order,  in  all 
weather,  and  at  all  seasons,  and  under  the  constant  and  watdiful  supers 
intendenoe  of  a  master.  Then,  beside  a  number  of  haUs,  study  rooms, 
reading  and  recitation  rooms,  a  room  is  needed  expressly  fitted  up  for 
drawing  and  the  arts  of  design :  a  room  supplied  not  only  with  such 
diagrams,  instruments  and  other  needed  focilities  as  are  wanted  for  every 
day  use,  but  also  ornamented  with  as  muiy  of  the  chaste  and  costly 
produetions  of  art,  as  the  most  tasteful,  thoughtful  and  liberal  commu- 
nity could  furnish.  But  you  would  not  provide  these  for  children  of 
eight  or  ten  years?  Certainly.  Why  wait  until  they  come  to  maturity 
before  presenting  to  their  imaginations  what  is  pure,  refining  and  elevar 
ting?  Why  wait,  until  they  are  degraded  and  depraved,  before  you 
commence  such  delicate,  ennobling  culture?  Bather  bring  them  daily, 
hourly,  into  the  presence  of  whatever  is  great,  or  grand,  or  pure,  in 
nature  and  art,  and,  while  young,  teach  them  to  love  these  by  teaching 
them  to  imitate  them. 

Again,  rooms,  neat  and  tasteful  rooms,  are  needed  to  receive  vast 
coIleodonB  from  all  departments  of  soienoe :  productions  from  all  regions 
and  dimes  of  the  globe.  The  collections  themselves  are  wanted :  pro- 
dsote  of  the  field  and  forest,  grains  and  flowers  from  hill  and  from 
valley  and  plain ;  shells  from  the  ocean,  gems  tmm  the  mountain,  ores 
from  the  mine ;  and  such  collections  from  entomology  and  ornithology 
as  can  be  properly  preserved,  all  are  wanted  to  conduct  the  business  of 
instmotion.  But  such  collections  belong  to  the  College  and  the  Unir 
versity :  of  what  use  can  they  be  to  little  childron  ?  Eveiy  child  has 
an  instinctive,  insatiable  enriosity  implanted  within  hhu  for  wise  pur* 
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poses,  to  be  gratified.  And  the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom  and  wofka 
of  the  Creator  will  be  useful,  not  only  to  gratify  that  enriosity,  bat  to 
form  the  mind  to  early  habits  of  observation,  reflection  and  roTerenee. 
True,  these  are  not,  thus  early,  to  be  systematically  studied,  but  ten 
thousand  things  may,  without  scarcely  an  effort,  at  that  age,  be  learned 
about  them,  which  will  powerfully  aid  all  future  systematic  study.  But 
why  all  this  labor  and  expeuse  for  a  common  school,  that  was  never 
intended  to  make  scholars  or  philosophers  7  Because  the  human  soul 
is  to  be  educated ;  because  the  early  years  are  most  precious  in  making 
proper  preparation  for  the  duties  of  this  Ufe ;  and,  because  this  i^le 
life  is  but  a  preparation  for  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

But,  again,  we  want  intellectual  resources  and  spiritual  agencnes  on 
an  equally  wise  and  liberal  plan.  He  who  would  cause  other  minds  to 
respond  as  easily  and  naturally  to  his  as  to  their  own  yolitions,  who 
would  cultivate  within  them  a  love  for  knowledge,  and  a  reverence  for 
truth  and  duty,  which  no  future  years  of  privation  or  temptation  oould 
obliterate,  needs  something  more  than  a  twenty-five  cent  pocket  diction- 
ary, and  a  second-hand  copy  of  an  English  grammar  to  prepare  himfiir 
hb  work.  Attractive  books  on  all  subjects,  and  adapted  to  all  capaci- 
ties—works on  history,  biography  and  poetry,  books  of  travels  and  sci* 
ence,  are  wanted  daily  and  hourly  to  conduct  aright  the  footsteps  of  the 
young.  Examples  of  nobleness,  of  disinterestedness,  of  firmness,  of 
fortitude  and  perseverance,  drawn  from  history,  from  daily  experience, 
or  from  the  current  literature  of  the  day,  should  always  be  at  hand  to 
embellish  counsels  to  the  young,  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion,  or  to 
make  virtue  more  attractive ;  and,  if  possible,  to  put  to  shame  and  to 
oblivion  the  ordinary  narrow  selfishness  of  our  nature. 
^  As  another  class  of  agencies  the  teachers  of  our  State  need  the  means 
and  the  power  today  to  employ  the  best  talent  that  Europe  or  America 
can  furnish  to  instruct  them  in  such  branches  as  ordinary,  self-education 
cannot  supply.  Our  Association  needs  fiinds,  and  teachers  need  the 
control  of  their  time,  to  attend  frequent  short  courses  of  lectures  for  the 
purpose  of  liberalizing  their  views,  and  preparing  them  for  special  duties, 
during  their  entire  professional  career.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that 
the  hasty,  often  superficial  preparation  made  in  early  life,  is  sufficient 
for  all  future  labors. 

Instead  of  pursuing  these  reflections  fiuiher  during  the  present  hour, 
it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  pause  and  inquire,  whether  the  facilities  just 
enumerated,  or  those,  even,  more  generally  r^arded  as  indiqteDsable, 
may  be  expected  ever  to  be  incorporated  into  the  school  system  of  the 
State. 
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There  la,  .  friends  and  fellow  teachers,  one  method  and  only  one 
nediod  of  giving  to  the  present  and  to  fdture  generations  of  children, 
these  priceless  blesangs,  and  that  is,  through  the  ifutrumentalih^  of  the 
Teasers*  profemon.  17u  power  is  in  our  hands,  whether  we  use  it 
or  not,  whether  we  eren  know  it  or  not,  to  change  the  whole  corrent  of 
pabiio  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  education ;  to  divert  from  other  chan- 
nels, the  swelling  contributions  of  the  rich  and  the  careful  surplus  eam<t 
ings  of  daily  toil,  to  the  work  of  educating  our  race.  And  this  is  to 
be  done  through  the  development  of  no  new  principle  in  human  affidrs, 
tlnough  no  uncalled  fi>r,  or  extraordinary  legislation,  no  startling  strat- 
egy or  mysterious  policy,  but  by  careful  adherence,  to  such  maxims  of 
wisdom  and  prudence  as  lie  at  the  foundation  of  success  in  all  other 
grand  achievements.  It  is  for  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  first 
to  inspire  the  people  with  the  confidence  necessary,  to  secure  whatever 
is  needed  to  do  the  great  work  of  this  life.  It  is  for  us  to  satisfy  the 
people  that  an  squivalbnt  will  be  rendered  for  all  their  sacrifices  and 
expenditures,  and  triumph  wiU  foUow  triumph,  victory  will  succeed  vio- 
tory,  until  ignorance  and  crime  shall  be  driven  from  the  land. 

Let  us  examine  this  proposition  for  a  few  moments.  During  the  past 
two  years,  probably  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  has 
been  voluntarily  contributed  for  the  ^dowment  of  colleges  and  for  spe- 
dal  instmotion  in  some  form  in  our  State.  These  contributions  have 
been  made,  not  by  the  rich  only,  but  by  those  of  moderate  means  in  life. 
Why  have  these  been  made  to  colleges,  to  institutions  remote  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  contributors,  instead  of  the  common  school,  at 
home  ?  And,  more,  why  have  they  been  made  ataUf  Simply  because 
die  donors  have  felt  the  strong  assunmoe,  that  an  equivalent  would  be 
Tendered,  if  not  to  them  personally,  at  least  in  some  form  to  the  world. 
The  money  given,  wns  expected  to  sustain  men  of  talents,  and  to  pro* 
vide  those  fiacililies  necessary  for  disseminating  knowledge  among  men* 

Again,  how  is  it  that  a  single  religious  denomination,  of  limited 
means,  in  one  of  our  country  towns,  can  raise  funds  to  build  a  church, 
at  an  expense  of  from  $800,  to  $8,000,  and,  frequently,  several  deno- 
minations do  the  same,  while  a  tax  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  dis- 
trict to  raise  $8.50  to  repair  the  old  school  house,  or  a  proposition  to 
raise  $400  to  build  a  new  one,  would  be  voted  down  without  comment, 
fay  a  decisive  majority  ?  Simply,  because,  in  case  of  the  churches,  the 
advantages  are  so  well  understood,  the  equivalent  which  is  returned  to 
•odety  in  good  morals  and  religious  enjoyment,  so  obvious,  that  men 
have  felt  it  a  pleasure  to  give  of  their  earthly  substance  for  such  pur- 
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poses ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  common  school,  the  inftuences  there 
exerted  were  bo  feeble,  the  instmction  there  given,  so  formal  and  so 
superficial,  that  communities  hesitate, — more,  they  openly  rebel,  when 
the  question  of  taxation  for  such  purposes  is  brought  before  them;  Ib 
it  surprising,  friends  of  common  schools,  that  they  should?  Is  it  in  us, 
is  it  in  human  nature,  cheerfully  to  give  of  the  fruits  of  our  daily  toil, 
when  we  do  not  expect  the  realization  Of  an  equivalent,  in  any  form,  to 
ourselves  or  to  the  world  ? 

But  there  is  no  want  of  funds  any  where  to  projects  that  promise  to 
pay  weU,  and  just  in  proportion  as  there  is  reasonable  confidence  that 
an  equivalent  will  be  received,  will  educational  facilities,  any  where,  be 
provided.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  assume,  that  any  community  in  our 
State  would  most  promptly  and  cheerfully  funush  as  much  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  as  for  all  other  benevolent  objects  together,  were 
there  proper  confidence  that  all  that  is  noble  in  our  nature  would  be 
certain  to  receive  appropriate  attention  and  development.  Could  we 
all  feel  that,  when  either  the  children  of  the  rich,  or  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  the  neglected,  were  placed  in  our  educational  establishmente, 
a  more  than  artist's  skill  would  be  bestowed  upon  them,  that  a  more 
than  father's  care  would  be  exerted  over  ihem,  that  a  generous  fund  of 
ecstatic  enjoyments  would  be  deposited  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  every 
ehiid,  that  each  would  be  certain  to  receive  such  assiduous,  careful  cul- 
ture that  "his  bosom  would  be  better  able  to  endure  the  oonsnming 
flame  than  its  own  whispers  of  reproach,"  that  his  future  asinrations 
would  not  be  for  wealth,  but  for  virtue  and  immortality,  how  willinghf, 
how  joyfully,  would^the  surplus  wealth  of  our  State  be  turned  from 
gaudy  and  needless  equipage,  from  the  absurdities  <^  fashion,  from  the 
ten  thousand  luxuries  of  lifia,  to  the  noblest  of  aU  objects— the  pioper 
education  of  the  young.  It  would  then  be  a  matter  of  ind^brence  to 
us  whether  the  Legislature  provided  a  liberal  school  fund  or  not,  for 
what  should  be  wanting  from  the  State  would  be  certain  to  be  furnished 
by  private  munificence. 

Thoroughly  impressed  with  these  c<mvictions,  we  tarn  witJi  deep 
solicitude  to  the  consideration  of  those  requisites  in  our  profession, 
which  shall  exhibit  better  results  in  our  common  school  training,  and 
give  this  new  confidence  to  the  people  of  our  Bepublic.  And  we  com- 
mence by  stating  a  truth,  apparent  to  all,  that  no  opposition,  or  preju- 
dice, or  avarice,  can  long  stand  in  the  way  of  the  earnest,  determined 
man.  Self-sacrifice,  self-devotion,  an  iron  determination  of  purpose  to 
succeed,  have  power  to  bend  the  world  to  iheir  sway.    These  are  the 
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doments  of  Bueoeairon  Uie  ''orinmon  plaitts  of  war,"  in  the  rtraggles  of 
amUtion,  in  the  gigantie  oommeroial  eaterpriiMB  of  our  age,  in  tiie  trh 
umphs  of  mind  over  the  very  elemente  of  nature— ^veij  where,  in  all 
times,  the  elements  of  suooess. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  proper  education  of  all  theyouth 
of  the  State,  and  the  requisite  changes  of  public  sentiment  to  effect  this, 
10  one  d  the  giganfo  enterprises  of  the  world,  and  that  he  who  has  not, 
in  the  fullest  measure,  the  elements  just  stated,  or  who  will  not  seek 
them,  does  himself  a  wrong,  and  the  world  a  grievous  wrong,  by  presi:^ 
ming  to  assume  any  of  the  labors  or  duties  of  the  teacher's  profession. 
He  who  can  not,  or  will  not,  or  dare  not,  form  the  unalterable  determi- 
nation,  that,  under  God,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  he  will  possess,  to  the 
Qtmoet  of  his  capacity,  every  quality  and  every  attainment,  useful  in  the 
teacher's  oalling,  is  wholly  unworthy  to  enter  or  remain  in  that  calling. 

But  other  qualities  besides  seal  and  devotion  are  needed  in  the  enter- 
prise before  us.  We  need  a  more  prudent  husbandry  of  the  resources 
now  in  our  hands.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  schools  of  the 
State  might  be  increased  in  real  value  seventy  five  per  cent,  without 
tibe  additional  ezpenditore  of  a  mngle  dellar,  and  that  two  thousand  per 
oent  of  other  improvements  would  rapidly  follow  were  there  such  faith- 
falnefis  in  every  plain  duty,  such  economy  in  the  management  of  all. 
instrumentalides  now  in  our  power,  as  is  possible  and  practicable.  How 
does  the  pauper  errand  boy  rise  to  a  clerkship,  to  a  partnership,  and  to 
a  fortune,  in  our  commercial  establishments,  but  through  his  stead&st 
fidthfnlness  to  every  interest  reposed  in  his  keeping  ?  Let  us,  any  of 
us,  all  of  us,  who  feel  that  we  have  been  grievously  restricted  in  facili- 
ties for  our  work,  turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  labors  of  the  past  year, 
and  recount,  if  we  can,  any  instances  of  unfiuthfulnees  in  our  duties,  or 
any  opportunities  neglected  of  advancing  the  mterests  confided  to  our 
sharge. 

Teachers,  if  our  school  rooms  have  been  poor  have  they  always  been 
dean,  always  sacred  to  order  and  propriety  of  conduct  ?  If  our  foini- 
tore  has  been  coarse  and  scanty,  has  it  always  been  carrfuUy  protected 
fiom  mutilation  and  destruction  ?  Did  we  think,  at  the  proper  season, 
to  set  out  a  few  trees  for  shade  and  ornament  about  our  school  yards, 
and  provide  for  them  proper  protection  ?  Have  we  watched,  carefully, 
every  tendency  of  our  pupils  to  ooarseness,  vulgarity,  falsehood  and 
deceit?  More  still,  have  we  sought,  most  assiduously,  to  pre-occupy 
their  minds  with  something  nobler,  purer,  holier  ?  Have  we  endeavored 
always  to  fortify  them  against  the  dominion  of  the  animal  appetites,  by 
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proyiding  tbem  wit;h  rieher  and  more  enduring  «ijoji&ents  7  Have  we 
exerted  oorselvee  fiulMdUj,  by  preoept  and  example,  to  form  hMtm  of 
ptmotoalitj,  and  propriety  of  oondaet,  for  all  oooasiona  of  fife?  Httre 
we  studied  hard  ourselves  to  make  eyeiy  amence  intensely  interesting  to 
tile  pupil,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  to  seoure  the  mosttiiorough  applioation 
of  his  own  powers  to  the  mastery  of  whatever  is  undertaken  ?  For  Ae 
purpose  of  forming  a  favorable  sentiment  on  ihe  subject  of  8eho<^,  in 
our  community,  have  we  oocasionalfy  asked  the  insertion  of  an  original 
or  a  selected  article  on  ediioational  subjects,  in  the  local  papers  of  our 
counties  ? 

Uninviting  as  may  be  these  interrogatories  to  any  of  us,  they  must  be 
met,  and,  more,  we  must  be  able  to  answer  Aem  all  affirmatiTely, 
before  we  shall  acquire  the  confidence  of  our  patrons,  for  even  <nrdinaij 
faithfulness.  What  tax  paying  community  can  we  expect  to  come 
forward  and  furnish  those  tastefiil  and  beautiful  anangements  which  we 
desire,  to  cjieer  and  enliven  our  weary  hours  tif  sohool  room  labor,  wh^ 
we  habitually  neglect  the  duties  we  have  assumed  ?  It  is  not  only  use- 
less, it  is  positively  criminal,  to  ask  for  ''many  things,"  until  we  are 
foithful  over  a  "fow  things,"  and  the  properly  holders  of  our  State  will 
probably  not  need  the  admonition  from  me,  that  it  would  be  injudicious 
in  them  to  furnish  us  any  thing  very  expeneave  until  we  show  ounelves 
able  and  willing  to  do  the  utmost  with  such  means  as  we  have. 

Omitting,  here,  the  discussion  of  those  personal  qualities  and  virtues, 
and  those  scientific  attainments,  which  are  usually  expected  in  a  suc- 
cessful teacher,  we  pass  to  another  important  element  of  progress  in  (mt 
profession.  It  will  be  sufficient,  peihaps,  at  least,  it  will  answer  public 
expectations,  for  the  school-^mu^'  to  teach  jusi  iueh  mbfecUj  and  in 
just  such  a  manner,  as  usage  has  sanctioned.  The  true  teacher,  the 
practical  educator,  needs  enlarged  and  philosophical  views  on  tiie  sub- 
ject of  education  to  enable  him  to  walk,  constantly,  by  the  light  of  dear 
and  well  settled  principles. 

Without  assuming  that  there  can  never  be  any  taluable  teaching  in 
the  absence  of  metaphysical  studies,  and  general  speculation,  it  is 
asserted,  that  an  extended,  critical,  practical  acquaintance  with  mental 
and  moral  science,  and  with  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  must  fonn 
tile  basis,  and  be  the  continual  guide  ci'  those  who  seek  the  highest 
excellence  in  this  profession.  If  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  each 
thirsting  for  fkme  and  immortality,  devote  years  of  patient  study  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  form,  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  the  variety 
of  expression  of  the  human  passions,  merely  for  the  sake  of  reprodn- 
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dng  iheir  semblance  on  oanvasB  or  in  marble,  it  can  not  be  inappropriate 
or  unimportant,  that  those  who  seek  immortality  in  the  fiiir  develop- 
ment of  the  form  and  mind»  and  the  control,  the  refining  and  chasten- 
ing of  the  passions  themeelTes,  dionld  give  some  years  of  thoughtM 
stody  to  the  same  subjects.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  a  profession,  proposing  to  educate  the  mind  apd  the  sensibilities  of 
the  child,  should,  as  if  by  common  consent,  study  all  things  else,  but 
the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind«  and  the  tendencies,  and 
aympathies  of  the  human  heart.  How  many  of  the  teachers  of  our 
ooontry,  who  are  daily  giving  instruction  in  half  a  doaen  different  sub- 
jects, even  know  whether  the  perceptive  or  the  reflective  faculties,  the 
memory,  the  imagination,  or  the  reason  of  a  child  is  called  most,  or 
oalled  at  all  into  exercise  bj  the  instruction  they  are  daily  communica- 
ting I  Agidn,  were  the  teachers  of  many  of  our  schools  to  be  asked  to 
enumerate,  as  promptly  as  they  would  the  parts  of  speech  in  grammar, 
the  several  moral  qualities  and  virtues  which  they  deemed  worthy  of 
special  attention  and  cultivation,  we  fear  some  hesitation  and  embarrass- 
ment would  be  the  ccnsequence.  More  still,  if  the  question  were  sud- 
denly proposed,  what  instrumentalities  do  you  think  practicable,  and 
what  potent  agencies  can  you  wield  to  cultivate  kindness,  self-control, 
self-denial,  forbearance  and  forgiveness — we  suspect  that  in  most  cases 
the  first  responses  would,  at  least,  be  rather  utu^stematic,  if  not  totally 
barren  of  all  interest. 

Among  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  farmer  who  has  not 
learned  that  certain  qualities  and  elements  of  soils,  are  best  adapted  to 
the  production  of  certain  grains,  grasses  and  fruits,  is  regarded  as  but 
little  above  his  domestic  animak  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  He  is 
expected  also  to  know  that  a  special  culture  is  necessary  for  all  the 
olijecta  of  his  care.  Would  he  bring  aU  to  the  highest  perfection  possi- 
ble, he  knows  that  each  must  have  its  appropriate  aliment,  must  have 
it  at  proper  times,  and  in  suitable  quantities.  He  knows  that  his  watch- 
ful eye  must  be  ever  open  to  atmospherical  and  other  changes,  his  nur- 
sing hand  ever  ready  promptly  to  supply  every  element  that  can  possi- 
bly contribute  to  its  development.  What  shall  we  think,  fellow  teach- 
ers, of  the  members  of  our  profession  who  desire  bountiful  harvests  in 
the  realms  of  thought  and  affection,  and  yet  are  so  unskilled  in  apply- 
ing means  to  their  growth,  as  scarcely  to  know  that  there  is  even  a  clear 
distinction,  betwe^i  the  more  prominent  and  leading  faculties  of  our 
nature  ? 

It  is  quite  strange  that  so  many  teachers  should  acquire  the  reputation 
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of  teaching  such  good  schools,  while  they  have  so  little  aeqauntanoe 
with  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  nature  of  the  powers  they  are 
assuming  to  educate.  It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  much  real  service  may 
he  rendered  at  the  right  time,  and  in  exactly  the  right  manner,  by 
chance.  The  teacher  who  fidthfuUy  teaches  the  subject  of  mental  antie- 
metic, may  be  doing  just  the  sort  of  work  which  the  mind  of  every 
child  imperatively  needs,  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  say  whether  the 
perceptive  or  the  reflective  faculties,  or  both,  have  been  called  into 
exercise  by  this  labor.  And,  so,  generally,  with  respect  to  subjects  that 
custom  has  sanctioned,  as  appropriate  fbr  school  exercises ;  but  can  any 
body  call  this  intelligent teaching^ — wise,  discriminating, fiuthful culture! 
The  physician  who  administers  his  doses  to  us,  even  if  the  results  are 
good,  without  both  an  extended  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  the  human  system,  and  without  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  medicines  he  employs,  we  call  a  qu<xek.  Apply  the 
same  reasoning  to  teachers  —  demand  of  us  the  same  careful  acquaint- 
ance, the  same  nice  anatomical  distinctions  and  dissections,  in  the  case 
of  our  subject,  as  we  demand  of  the  physician  in  case  of  his,  and  what 
per  cent,  of  our  much  loved  and  honored  profession  would  rise  above 
the  reproachful  epithet  which  we  bestow  upon  those  who  dose  us 
unskillfully? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  these  illustrations  further.  Let  us 
not  neglect  a  careful  study  of  mental  and  moral  science,  together  with 
human  anatomy  and  physiology,  if  we  aspire  to  the  rank  of  skillful 
practitioners  in  our  profession.  Let  us  make  these  the  basis  of  all 
our  plans  and  operations  in  our  labors,  as  they  certainly  must  fonn  the 
basis  of  all  independent  teaching,  and  all  solid  improvements,  in  chang- 
ing any  of  the  time  honored  customs  of  our  &thers. 

These  requisites,  briefly  described,  are  presented  as  being  practicable 
and  attainable,  and  in  connection  with  the  policy  at  present  adopted  by 
our  Association,  as  being  adequate  speedily  to  change  the  educational 
aspect  of  the  State.  What  is  now  required  as  a  matter  of  most  urgent 
necessity,  and  all  that  may  hereafter  be  required  for  convenience  or  for 
embellishment,  must  and  will  bo  supplied,  both  for  city  and  countty, 
provided  there  is  everywhere  singleness  of  purpose,  heroic  determinar 
tion,  faithfulness,  prudence  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  And 
without  these,  nothing  can  be  really  achieved.  The  most  liberal  system 
of  measures  we  could  devise  and  sustain,  aiM  the  most  unbounded  lib- 
erality on  the  part  of  the  State,  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to  us  and  to 
our  cause,  without  the  most  untiring  efforts  in  our  daily  labors  in  the 
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iohool  room  and  with  our  oitisens  at  home.  It  will  be  quite  useless  to 
reason  with  patrons  and  tax-payers,  unless  we  can  point  to  results.  Our 
Common  School  friends  over  the  State,  now  so  cordial  and  so  ready  to 
aid  Q8,  will  be  disheartened  and  mortified;  our  agent  or  agents  em- 
ployed especially  to  advance  our  cause,  will  meet  with  coldness  and 
repulsion  ;  and  our  Educational  Journal,  lie  unread  and  unnoticed,  un- 
less we  most  asfflduously  guard  every  interest  now  in  our  hands. 

The  contributions  of  money  which  individuals  have  made  to  sustain 
measures  of  general  public  interest,  have,  thus  far,  proved  of  invalu- 
able service  in  awakening  the  public  mind  to  the  idea  and  the  necessity 
of  something  better  than  they  have  yet  seen  or  possessed  of  educational 
training.  But>  generous  donors,  you  will  allow  me  respectfully  to 
suggest  that  other  contributions  besides  a  portion  of  yeur  hard-earned 
salaries,  are  now  called  for.  We  need  generous  contributions  of  origi- 
nal ideas,  of  skill  in  methods  of  discipline,  of  noble  achievement  in 
providing  convenient,  liberal  and  tasteful  arrangement  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  to  the  common  stock  of  practical  wisdom  and  char- 
acter, for  the  teachers'  profession.  We  want  liberal  contributions  of 
influence,  ^m  every  teacher  of  the  State.  By  virtue  of  our  office,  it 
is  presumed  that  we  always  can  put  forth  influence.  But  it  would  be 
a  reproach  to  our  calling  to  have  our  influence  always  restricted  to  the 
juvenile  mind — to  those  less  capable  than  ourselves  of  scrutinizing,  the 
secret  springs  of  human  action. 

By  our  noble  and  manly  virtues,  by  the  spotless  parity  of  our 
examples,  by  the  solidity  and  extent  of  our  attainments,  and  by  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  all  our  counsels  with  our  fellow  men,  we  ought, 
any  one  of  us,  each  one  of  us,  to  be  able  to  put  to  shame  and  silence, 
unreasonable  opposition  to  such  salutary  measures  as  are  most  urgently 
demanded  for  our  several  schools.  Thus,  by  our  firmness  and  prudence 
and  our  strong  influence  exerted  at  home,  we  contribute,  at  the  same 
time,  generously,  to  the  common  stock  of  influence  and  character  for 
our  profession. 

Friends,  we  have  far  more  to  encourage  us  here  to-day  than  often 
falls  to  the  lot  of  those  engaged  in  great  enterprises  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  good.  Indeed,  what  could  we  well  desire  or  expect  more  ? 
The  profession  that  we  love  and  honor,  has  seen  its  darkest  days.  In- 
stead of  toiling  without  sympathy,  without  the  respectful  regards  of 
our  follow-men,  and  without  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for  our 
labors,  we  are  almost  certain  of  receiving  each  of  these  in  as  full  mea- 
sure as  we  deserve.     Some,  indeed,  may  munnur  yet,  possibly  may 
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have  reason  to  do  8o ;  but  whoever  undettakes,  with  proper  prepantioa 
for  his  duties,  and  deyotes  himself  widi  singleaees  of  purpose  to  hn 
profession,  will  rarely  have  occasion  to  complain.  When  oonTinced  that 
our  whole  strength  is  exerted  for  the  common  good,  and  that  our  mo- 
tives are  above  reproach,  society  is  exceedingly  indulgent  to  our  want 
of  skill  and  experience,  indulgent  to  our  very  &ults.  We  have  &r  the 
most  to  fear  from  our  indolence,  from  our  want  of  strength  of  purpose. 
With  the  power  in  our  hands,  if  we  will  use  it,  to  give  to  the  children 
of  our  own  and  of  future  generations  the  priceless  blessings  of  valuable 
instruction,  we  hesitate  —  shrink  from  self-imposed  tasks  and  reeponsi* 
bQities — from  the  perils  of  hitherto  unexplored  deeps.  The  exhaust> 
ing  nature  of  our  every  day  labors  disposes  us  to  languor,  inacUvity 
and  irresolution.  Our  danosr  is  kbrx.  **  If  you  ask  me,"  says  the 
contemplative  Zimmerman,  '*  which  is  the  real  hereditary  sin  of  human 
nature,  do  you  imagine  I  shall  answer  pride,  or  luxury,  ambition,  or 
egotism  ?  No,  I  shall  say  indolence.  Who  conquers  indolence  wot 
quers  all  the  rest." 

But,  fellow  teachers,  we  must  gather  courage  to  meet  our  hig^ 
responsibilities  and  high  privileges  from  every  possiMe  source,  courage 
from  the  success  of  our  past  labors  and  sacrifices,  courage  from  the  con- 
sideration that  we  may  possibly  make  our  own  mortal  career  a  blessii^ 
to  mankind,  courage  from  the  counsels  and  generous  sympathy  of  thoae 
who  feel  for  our  private  and  public  labors  a  fraternal  regard,  courage 
from  the  bright  examples  the  world  has  furnished  of  selfHsaerifiee  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  How  would  the  scholars,  the 
patriots,  the  martyrs  of  other  times,  have  rejoiced  in  our  day  with  such 
facilities  around  them,  such  unbounded  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
before  them,  such  free  institutions  of  government  to  protect  and  encour- 
age them  7  How  would  thousands  of  those  who  now  labor  as  best  they 
can,  under  the  odious,  despotic  restrictions  and  oppresaons  of  the  old 
world,  exert  themselves,  had  they  our  advantages,  with  more  tiban  mor- 
tal energy  to  place  every  valuable  immunity  that  we  here  enjoy,  securely 
in  the  possession  of  those  who  live  with  us,  and  the  generations  who 
shall  live  after  us,  throughout  our  wide^spread  republic  ? 

What  sort  of  laborer  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Ohio, 
think  you,  friends,  would  one  of  the  common  day-laborers  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  prove,  had  his  generous  soul  been  early  nurtured  by  our 
Republican  freedom  ?  Says  an  English  paper,  *  *  Few  men  in  an  humUe 
station  of  life  have  ever  done  more  moral  good  for  others,  than  Thomas 
Wright :  work  done  without  reference  to  self,  and,  indeed,^  at  conndo^ 
able  sacrifice  of  personal  means.    For  half  a  lifetime  he  has  made  the 
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prisoner's  eell  his  seoond  home.  Tied  by  Uie  duties  of  his  position  to 
ordinavy  labor  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  he  yet  contrived  to  steal 
from  sleep  and  from  recreation  a  few  hours  for  prison  labors.  He  spent 
his  Sundays  always  with  the  criminal  and  the  outcast.  He  read  to 
them,  conversed  with  them,  enlisted  sympathy  for  them.  His  unpaid 
and  simple  eloquence  wrought  on  many  hearts ;  many  deaf  to  the  more 
formal  appeals  of  chaplains  and  magistrates,  were  led  by  him  to  see  the 
error  of  their  ways.  They  gave  him  their  confidence  and  he  approved 
himself  their  friend.  Wiser  than  those  who  think  themselves  the 
children  of  light,  he  seldom  or  never  despaired  of  the  criminal.  What 
he  believed  in  as  a  possibility,  he  lent  all  the  energies  of  his  nature  to 
achieve :  and  through  his  steadfast  friendship  and  unremitted  efforts  in 
their  behalf,  many  poor  creatures  of  both  sexes  have  been  recalled  to 
society  from  the  gates  of  civil  and  moral  death." 

**  Seldom  or  never  despaired  of  the  criminal P^     *'  Lent  all  the 
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bilittI"  Fit  example  of  self-reliance,  fjEiith  and  hope  for  us,  fellow 
teachers,  for  any  future  hour  of  darkness  and  despondency  in  our 
labors. 

But  here  is  another  example— one  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — 
purely  an  American  product. 

A  few  years  since,  among  the  mountains  of  New  England,  a  little 
daughter  of  a  poor  widow  found  her  way  to  the  common  district  school. 
Attracted  by  a  love  for  intellectual  pursuits,  and  early  enchanted  with 
the  thought  of  living  to  some  useful  purpose,  by  her  own  industry,  and 
with  her  own  hands,  she  earned  the  means  of  paying  her  expenses  at 
an  academical  Institution.  Here,  she  soon  mastered  the  usual  course  of 
study,  soon  chose  the  teacher's  calling,  soon  entered  upon  its  active 
duties,  and  soon  formed  the  bold  purpose  of  giving  to  New  England, 
by  her  individual  exertions,  another — if  possible,  abetter — ^Institution  for 
the  education  of  her  sex.  Eighteen  hours  of  daily  faithful  study  while 
a  student,  had  prepared  her  to  command  the  unlimited  confidenee  of 
her  pupils.  Constant  disinterestedness  and  devotion  to  her  duties,  gave 
her  the  confidence  of  the  public.  With  no  other  resources  than  these 
she  commenced  her  ^gantic  enterprise.  And  these  were  sufficient.  Her 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  the  energy  and  purity  of  her  character  gave 
the  community  confidenee  that  an  equivalent  would  be  rendered  for 
all  the  contributions  that  should  be  made.  The  rich  gave  of  their 
abundance,  the  mechanic  and  laborer  of  the  fruits  of  their  daily  toil, 
and  even  her  pupils^  full  of  confidenee  and  hope  in  the  wisdom  -and 
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pradenee  of  all  her  plans,  raised  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  carry  forward 
her  enterprise.  The  work  was  aocomplished, — the  edifice  completed. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  its  interests,  with  her  usual  untiring  industry,  with 
her  usual  enlarged  and  prudent  policy,  she  perfected  that  beautiful 
system  of  arrangements,  which  have  given  to  the  institution  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  models,  if  not  the  model  school  of  the  land. 
Many  hundreds  of  the  daughters  of  New  England  have  since  sought 
there,  such  lessons  of  wisdom  and  such  careful  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  life,  as  will  make  them  an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  our  land,  and 
though  she,  through  whose  efibrts  the  Institution  was  brought  into 
existence,  is  no  longer  among  the  living,  yet  other  hundreds  and 
thousands  will  be  instructed  and  blessed,  by  the  active  labors  and 
prudent  counsels  of  her  life.  Not  to  New  England,  even  now,  is  her 
influence  restricted ;  but  it  is  extending  onward  to^ay  over  the  illimit- 
able West.  You  already  recognize  the  subject  of  my  sketch,  Mabt 
Lton — the  disinterested,  diligent,  dutiful  Maat  Lton. 

Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  woman !  Who  can  say  when 
her  influence  will  cease  to  be  perpetuated  and  extended,  or  her  labors 
and  virtues  cease  to  bless  mankind ! 

And  yet,  fellow  teachers,  it  is  only  for  us  to  be  disinterested  as  she 
was  disinterested,  to  be  diligent  as  she  was  diligent,  dutiful  as  she  was 
dutiful,  to  give  to  our  country,  not  simply  one  valuable  institution  for 
the  education  of  a  few  hundred  daughters  only,  but  thousands  of  the 
richest  and  noblest  institutions,  for  the  true  and  faithful  education  of 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  land. 


>»  m 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,   FOR   1852. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association, 
vespectfnlly  submits  the  following  Report  of  its  doings  during  the  past 
year : 

The  Constitution  of  the  Association  provides,  that :  <'  The  Executive 
Oommittee  shall  carry  into  effect  all  orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  shall  devise  and  put  into  operation  such  other  measures,  not 
moonsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  Association,  as  it  shall  deem  beet*' 
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The  Executive  Committee  during  the  past  year,  has  bad  four  prinot- 
pal  objects  in  view.  First,  in  accordance  with  the  first  clause  of  the 
Constitutional  provision  quoted  above,  the  Executive  Committee  has 
"  carried  into  effect"  the  resolution  of  the  Association  to  establish  an 
Educational  Periodical:  under  the  second  clause  the  Committee  has  ei^ 
deavored  "  to  devise  and  put  into  operation  measures,"  first,  to  improve 
Teachers  and  elevate  the  Profession  of  Teaching ;  second,  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Union  Schools  already  established,  and  to  recom- 
mend and  hasten  their  organization,  in  suitable  localities  in  which  they 
are  not  established ;  and  third,  to  promote  the  growth  and  extend  the 
prevalence  of  a  powerful  and  correct  educational  public  sentiment. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  Association  resolved  to  commence 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  educational  periodical,  in  octavo  form, 
each  number  to  contain  thirty-two  pages,  at  one  dollar  per  year.  It 
was  also  ordered  that  the  entire  management  of  the  periodical  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Committee  accordingly 
selected  Messrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  H.  H.  Barney,  J.  C.  Zachos,  M.  F. 
Cowdery,  I.  W.  Andrews,  and  Andrew  Freese,  for  Editors,  contracted 
for  the  printing,  and  decided  to  name  the  periodical,  "  The  Ohio 
Journal  of  Education."  The  first  number  was  issued  the  31st  day  of 
January ;  the  second,  the  16th  day  of  February ;  and  the  remaining 
numbers,  regularly,  one  at  the  beginning  of  each  month.  The  Decem- 
ber number  contained  fifty-six  pages  ;  hence  the  first  volume,  exclusive 
of  index,  contains  four  hundred  pages.  An  edition  of  three  thousand 
copies  was  printed  throughout  the  year.  An  advertising  sheet  was  con- 
nected with  the  Journal,  the  size  of  which  varied  with  the  number  of 
advertisements. 

The  following  is  a  oondensed  statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 

the  Journal  on  the  29th  inst. : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Sabscribeni, $1,176  70 

"      Advertisers, 701  00 

Total, $1,037  70 

EXPENDITURES. 

Ptid  for  pablishing,        ....             $1,624  M 

Coantcrfeit  money  received  on  subscription, 4  00 

Express  <*barges  and  postage, 27  79 

Binding  315  copies  of  Vol.  1., 83  40 

Paid  for  services  of  Resident  Editor, 150  00 

Total, $l,88y  85 

Balance  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Cbairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,        $47  85 

Dae  for  Advertising, 6500 

Due  from  delinquent  Subscribers, -  18000 

On  band,  $292  85 

240  bound  volumes  of  Journal. 
5B0  complete  sets  unbound. 
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Gradfying  as  is  tbe  fact,  that  coniaraiy  to  the  expectations  of  some  and 
the  fears  of  all,  the  Journal  has  not  been  a  source  of  expense  to  the 
Association ;  yet  when  it  is  considered  how  limited  has  been  its  circular 
tion,  compared  with  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  gratification  b  much 
lessened.  There  are  at  least  eighteen  thousand  Teachers  in  Ohio ;  and 
yet  this  Journal,  the  property  of  their  Association,  all  the  profits  of 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  elevation  of  their  own  profession,  and  the 
worth  of  which  to  every  Teacher  is  thrice  its  cost,  numbers  among  its 
subscribers  less  than  one  thousand  Teachers.  There  ought  to  be  and 
there  could  be,  ten  thousand  subscribers  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Journal,  if  even  the  live  Teachers  in  the  State  would  do  all  they  might 
do  to  increase  the  subscription  list.  There  are  about  five  hundred  such 
Teachers  in  Ohio,  and  a  list  of  twenty  subscribers  from  each  one  of  these, 
would  complete  the  number.  If  one  half  of  the  Teachers  of  the  State, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hosts  of  friends  of  education  to  whom  the  Journal 
would  be  a  cheap  and  interesting  family  paper,  would  become  subseri- 
berst  from  the  profits  of  its  publication  one  General  Agent  could  be 
well  sustained  in  the  field,  and  during  the  seasons  of  the  year  suitable 
for  holding  Teachers'  Institutes,  at  least  eight  Lecturers  might  be  em- 
ployed, and  eighty  Institutes  held  annually.  Thus  much  ought  to  be 
done  and  can  be  done,  but  what  will  be  done,  will  depend,  not  upon 
what  the  hearers  and  readers  of  this  report  may  think,  but  upon  what 
they  may  do — "  <ict  well  your  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies."  *'  Labor 
and  wait,"  may  be  a  very  good  adage ;  but  friends  of  education  too 
frequently  in  practice  reverse  it,  and  make  it  **  wait  and  labor."  It  is 
fervently  to  be  hoped,  that  no  Teaoher  in  Ohio  will  stop  to  *'  wait," 
until  he  shall  have  done  his  whole  duty,  and  shall  have  secured  a  reepee- 
table  list  of  subscribers  to  his  Journal  of  Education. 

One  hindrance  to  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  of  1852,  was  the 
necessarily  late  issue  of  the  first  number.  In  order  to  obviate  that  dif- 
ficulty for  the  second  volume,  the  Executive  Oommittee  has  taken  the 
responsibility  to  secure  the  early  issue  of  the  first  number.  On  account 
of  ill  health  and  the  pressure  of  unavoidable  duties,  Mr.  Barney,  at  his 
own  urgent  request,  has  been  excused  from  acting  as  an  Editor  of  the 
second  volume.  Messrs.  0.  Enowlton,  of  Cmdnnati,  and  S.  N.  San- 
fbrd,  of  Granville,  have  been  added  to  the  editorial  corps.  Five  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  January  No.  have  been  printed,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Teachers  will  labor  to  secure  a  larger  circulation  than  that 

In  order  to  improve  Teachers  and  elevate  the  profession  of  Teaching, 
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the  Committee,  as  heretofore,  has  relied  principally  upon  the  holding  of 
Teachers'  Institutes.  Daring  the  past  year,  thirty-one  Institutes  were 
held ;  nine  in  the  Spring,  and  twenty-two  in  the  Fall.  In  1851,  there 
were  forty-one  Institutes ;  eighteen  in  the  Spring,  and  twen<y-three  in 
the  Fall.  There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  Institutes  during  the  past  year.  First,  each  year  seems  to 
increase  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent  and  experienced  Instructors 
for  Institutes.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Union 
Schools  in  the  State,  no  sooner  does  a  Teacher  acquire  a  reputation  as 
a  successful  Instructor  in  Institutes,  than  he  is  employed  to  superintend 
some  important  school.  The  responsibility  of  his  situation  and  the 
necessary  duties  of  his  position,  confine  him  to  his  post  and  forbid  him 
to  engage  in  any  other  field  of  labor  more  general  in  its  character. 
Second,  the  number  of  Institutes  in  the  Spring  was  greatly  lessened, 
because  the  friends  of  education,  relying  upon  le^atiye  aid  to  supply 
them  with  the  advantages  of  Institutes,  failed  to  make  the  necessaiy 
arrangements  in  proper  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  year  to 
come,  none  wiU  permit  their  yigilance  to  sleep  or  their  efforts  to  relax, 
from  expectations  so  uncertain  as  those  founded  upon  the  probabilities 
of  legislative  action  fiavorable  to  educational  enterprises. 

Well  conducted  Teachers'  Institutes  are  doubtless  the  most  economi* 
eal,  speedy  and  efficient  instrumentality  for  the  improvement  of  Teach* 
era,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Teachers'  Profession.  Pennanent  Nor- 
mal Schools  are  desirable  and  necessary;  but  no  system  ot  Normal 
Schook  which  we  can  hope  to  secure  in  Ohio  for  long  years  to  come, 
will  be  so  rich  in  its  endowment,  so  comprehensive  in  its  plan  and  so 
general  in  its  influence  upon  Teachers  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  ef 
encoura^ng  and  sustaining  Teachers'  Institutes.  These  Institutes 
reach  with  their  direct  influence  the  great  mass  of  Teachers :  they  con- 
firm the  wavering,  encourage  the  desponding,  quicken  the  lifeless, 
invigorate  the  weak,  convict  the  careless,  disown  the  vile.  They  not 
only  impart  instruction  and  disseminate  improved  methods  of  teaching, 
but  they  open  the  eyes  of  Teachers  to  the  true  dignity  of  their  calling, 
and  impress  them  with  the  weighty  responsibilities  of  their  position  as 
Instructors  of  the  rising  generation.  The  Teachers  of  Ohio  most  need 
to  acquire  a  profound  respect  for  their  profession,  an  abiding  conviction 
of  its  usefulness  and  an  unwavering  confidence  in  its  future  elevation 
and  improvement:  such  impressions  can  be  powerfully  and  speedily 
made  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Teachers,  only  through 
the  instrumentality  of  well  conducted  Institutes. 
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The  opinion  18  much  too  prevalent  even  among  Teachers,  that  in 
Ohio  we  are  doing  well  enough  in  the  way  of  holding  Teachers'  Instl- 
tntes.  What  are  the  facts  ?  Daring  the  past  year  Institutes  were  held 
in  only  twenty-five  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  in  the  State.  In  forty- 
six  counties  in  Ohio,  Institutes  have  never  been  held ;  and  these  too 
are  the  counties  which  most  need  the  beneficial  influences  of  spirited 
and  thorough  Institutes.  In  forty-two  counties,  Institutes  have  been 
held ;  but  in  thirteen  of  these,  only  one  session  has  been  held  in.  each. 

These  facts  show  that  in  all  probability  a  large  number  of  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State  wiU  long  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  unless  special  effort  be  made  to  increase  the  facilities  for  or- 
ganizing and  sustaining  them.  The  Executive  Committee  therefore 
recommend  that  application  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  present 
session,  to  revise  the  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  Teachers'  Institutes, 
and  so  simplify  them,  that  these  Institutes  with  as  much  oertainty  and 
as  little  trouble  as  Agricultural  Societies,  may  receive  pecuniary  aid 
firom  the  State.  It  is  not  so  much  required  to  increase  the  funds  as  to 
decrease  the  difficulty  of  securing  them.  As  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  expect  to  revise  the  school  laws  at  the  'present  session, 
and  appear  to  be  desirous  to  do  all  that  nuy  be  prudent  and  proper  for 
the  present  improvement  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  it  is  hoped  that  a 
plain  statemen];  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  will  secure  the  legislative  enact- 
ments necessary  to  the  encouragement  and  increased  usefulness  of 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  also  earnestly  recommend,  that  in 
addition  to  the  general  Agent  for  the  Association,  at  least  four  compe- 
tent and  experienced  lecturers  be  employed  to  labor  in  Institutes  during 
the  spring  and  autumn  of  the  coming  year.  The  experience  of  the 
past  year  has  fully  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  some  such  means  for 
increasing  the  number  and  promoting  the  efficiency  of  Institutes. 

During  the  year  cheering  progress  Jias  been  made  in  the  adoption 
and  organization  of  Union  Schools.  The  free  graded  Schools  in  the 
State  are  doing  a  great  educational  work.  They  are  fast  making  Teach- 
ing a  profession,  by  affording  so  many  lucrative,  permanent,  and  honor- 
able positions  to  teachers  of  talent  and  worth :  they  are  Normal  Schools 
which  annually  prepare  for  future  usefulness,  many  well  qualified  teach- 
ers :  as  model  schools  they  are  exerting  a  powerful  and  healthful  influ- 
ence upon  public  sentiment,  and  are  constantly  recommending  to 
teachers  and  citizens  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  pupils; 
through  the  advantages  of  gradation,  classification,  and  thoroughness  of 
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instniction,  wUch  they  possess,  they  are  clearly  proving  that  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  educate,  and  well  educate  all  the  children  of  a  community,  than 
a  chosen  few :  finally,  ahore  all  and  beyond  all,  the  Union  Schools  are 
implanting  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  thb  great  State, 
the  unalterable  conyiction,  that  in  principle,  free  schools  are  right.  Like 
the  dews  of  heaven,  the  free  graded  schools  distil  alike  their  blessings 
upon  the  poor  and  the  rich.  They  practically  Carry  out  those  glorious 
principles  of  liberty  and  equality,  of  which  we  so  much  boast.  Every 
child  in  this  broad  land  has  a  Gh)d-given  right  to  claim  from  the  powers 
that  be,  morol  and  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  development.  We 
imprison  in  the  deepest,  darkest  dungeon,  the  wretch  who  has  brutally 
crippled  his  child  or  ward;  but  we  inconsistently  permit  thousands  of 
our  reepeetable  citizens  to  cripple  and  starve  the  deathless  energies  of 
the  immortal  minds  of  their  children  and  wantonly  to  de&ce  the  image 
of  Ood  from  their  souls.  Free  schools,  and  free  echooU  alone,  afford 
to  every  child  the  privilege  of  a  proper  intellectual  and  moral  culture ; 
and  hence  in  principle  and  in  practice  free  Union  Sohook  are  RIGHT. 

The  want  of  official  statistics  exhibiting  the  present  condition  and 
past  progress  of  the  Union  Schools  of  the  State,  has  long  been  felt. 
As  the  State  has  no  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  and  arrange  such 
statistics,  the  Executive  Committee  in  November  last,  prepared  a  circu- 
lar contiuning  twentynsix  interrogatories  and  forwarded  it  to  more  than 
seventy  Union  Schools.  Answers  have  been  received  from  forty-five 
of  those  addressed ;  and  below  will  be  found  a  statistical  table,  contain* 
ing  information  derived  from  the  answers,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
interesting,  and  useful  to  the  friends  of  edueadon. 

There  are  about  eighty  Union  Schools  in  operation  in  the  State. 
The  statistics  in  the  following  table  indicate  that  the  School  Houses, 
including  the  grounds  attached,  are  worth  about  $750,000;  that 
the  total  annual  expenditures  for  the  support  of  these  schools,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  fuel  and  the  interest  on  the  value  of  school  buildings, 
amount  to  about  $326,000 ;  and  that  the  average  length  of  the  school 
year  is  over  ten  months.  The  above  figures  are  clearly  indicative  of  a 
readiness  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  to  adopt  liberal  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  Public  Schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  general  attendance  of  but  few  schools  is 
given  in  the  table.  It  is  hoped  that  Principals  of  Union  Schools,  will 
so  keep  the  statistics  of  the  current  school  year,  that  at  its  close  the 
general  attendance  of  all  the  schools  can  be  ascertained. 
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Lastly,  tJie  Execatiye  Gommittee  hopes  that  mnoh  has  been  done  da- 
ring the  past  year  to  create  and  extend  a  healthfnl,  educational,  public 
sentiment.  Gt)od  teachers,  splendid  school  houses,  and  liberal  school 
laws  even,  will  not  avail  to  make  public  schools  what  they  ought  to  be, 
unless  a  sympathizing,  intelligent,  public  sentiment,  shall  freely  and 
generously  impart  its  life-giving  influence.  Gratifying  evidences  of  an 
increased  and  increasing  educational  spirit,  present  themselves  in  eveiy 
portion  of  our  great  State.  During  the  last  five  years,  many  school 
buildings  have  been  erected  in  Ohio,  which,  by  the  amplitude  of  their 
structure,  the  commodiousness  of  their  plan,  and  the  beauty,  of  their 
finish^  would  do  honor  to  the  wealth  and  liberality  of  older  states ;  more 
than  one  million  of  dollars  has  been  raised  to  endow  higher  institutions 
of  learning ;  at  least  eight  thousand  teachers  have  been  assembled  in 
Institutes,  and  have  thus  been  better  prepared  to  act  efficiently  as  mi»> 
sionaries  in  the  great  work  of  education ;  the  profeenonal  teaohen  of 
the  State,  by  their  untfaring  effi>rta,  their  selfHsacrificing  spirit,  and  the 
bold  comprehensiveness  of  their  plans,  have  not  only  done  themselves 
lasting  honor,  but  they  have  set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  the 
teachers  of  other  States  ;  from  a  condition  of  great  indifference  on  the 
subject  of  education,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  become  friends 
and  advocates  of  free  schools,  and  now  more  than  one-half  of  the  five 
hundred  millions  of  property  in  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  by  the  volun- 
tary votes  of  its  possessors,  is  taxed  to  support  schopls,  which  afford  the 
advantages  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  as  free  as  the  air  of  heaven 
to  the  children  of  the  State ;  and  in  addition  to  these  evidences  of  pro- 
gress, we  now  have,  what  we  have  not  yery  frequently  had^-a  (}ener8l 
Assembly,  the  members  of  which  seem  anxiously  to  desire  to  advanoe 
the  interests  of  education  by  prudent  and  proper  legislative  action. 

Fellow  teachers,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  auspicious.     The  heads 

and  hearts  of  the  people  are  thinking  and  feeling.     The  course  of  the 

cause  of  universal  education  is  onward  and  upward.     May   we  each 

one  of  us  feel  the  responsibility  and  live  worthy  of  the  high  vocation  to 

which  we  are  called. 

LORIK  ANDREWS, 
Chairman  of  JBx,  CommiUde. 

Columbus,  Deo.  29,  1852. 
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Thb  Fiftii  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe  Aasodation  was  attended  in  Co- 
Itimbas,  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  December,  1852.  The  members  and 
delegates  oonyened  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatiyes ;  the 
President,  Bey.  W,  G.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  called  to  order,  and  the  ses- 
aon  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  S.  Newberry,  (^  Gleyeland. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Hurty,  Messrs.  Be  Wolf  of  Norwalk,  Barber  of 
Ashland,  Espy  of  Dayton,  and  Cotton  of  Sandusky,  were  appointed 
Assistant  Secretaries.  The  counties  of  the  State  were  caUed  in  order, 
for  the  enrollment  of  the  names  of  members  and  delegates. 

The  Constitution  haying  been  read,  sizty-fiye  Ladies  gaye  in  their 
names  as  members  of  the  Association,  and  the  following  Gentlemen 
became  members  during  the  session,  by  enrolling  their  names  and  pay- 
ing the  fee  of  one  dollar : 


J.  Anderson, 
W.  K  Baird, 
Charie*  Bttnes, 
A.  B.  Bates, 
Amos  Beach, 
W.  H.  Beacham, 
Peter  Beveridge, 
J.  M.  Bradley, 
W.  H.  Campbell, 
Wm.  Carter, 
J.  R.  Chamberlain, 
Timothy  Chase, 
6.  N.  Clark, 
8. 8.  Cotton, 
Rer.  G.  Dana, 
£.  S.  Dayis, 
I>an*l  Donaldson, 
Samnel  Dnnlap, 


J.  C.  Everest, 
LeviFarr, 
A.  P.  Fenner, 
Rev.  S.  Findley, 
EUjah  Forsyth, 
S.  J.  Fowler, 
George  Fraser, 
Hon.  J.  G.  Gest, 
Hon.U  A.  GiUett, 
D.  Graham, 
O.  H.  Grares, 
DaTid  Green, 
John  Hancock, 
Lewis  Heyl, 
D.  N.  Hiffher, 
Thomas  HiU, 
Kellis  Hord, 
£.  Jacobs, 

Hon.  S.  T 


Wm.  Johnson, 

A.  S.  Kfssell, 

B.  J.  Loomis, 
James  Lynch, 
Rer.  S.  HcArthnr, 
M.  McCaU, 

H.  D.  McCany, 
W.  A.  McCoIlom, 
James  McCrea, 
J.  A.  HiUs, 
£.  B.  Olmstead, 
M.  H.  Pease, 
J.  D.  Peasley, 
W.  E.  Peirce, 

C.  Perkins, 

Rev.  O.  T.  Reeres, 
Hon.  H.  Rice, 
Rev.  J.  Robinson, 
.  Worcester. 


Rev.  A.  Sanford, 
W.  B.  Sloan, 
£.  W.  Smith, 
John  A.  Staley, 
K.  E.  Stark, 
H.  L.  Sterling, 
John  F.  Stoddard, 
Edward  Story, 
Robert  Story, 
Jas.  A.  Thompson, 
J.  C.  Thompson, 
A.  B.  ThraU, 
C.  White, 
John  White, 
WiMiam  White, 
Dr.  John  Williams, 
S.  W.  Williams, 
W.  G.  Williamls, 


The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Ezeoutive  Committee  was  read  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Lorin  Andrews ;  the  report  was  accepted  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  annual  opening  Address  was  deliyered  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Oowdery. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Boyce,  the  thanks  of  the  Associatioa  were 
tendered  for  the  Address,  and  a  copy  solicited  for  pilblication. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Hurty,  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  relating  to  the  modification  of  the  law  in  regard  to  Teachers' 
Institutes,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  throe,  to  report  to-morrow 
morning.  Messrs.  J.  Hurty,  G.  W.  Batchelder  and  8.  Findley,  were 
appointed  said  committee. 

Messrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  M.  F.  Cowdery,  J.  Campbell,  S.  N.  Sanford, 
and  C.  S.  Royce,  were  appoiitted  a  committee  to  nominate  officers. 

A  communication  was  reoeiTed  from  the  Warden  of  the  Ohio  Peni- 
tentiary, inviting  members  of  the  Assdciation  to  visit  that  Institation 
at  their  convenience  during  the  session.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  returned  to  the  Warden. 

Messrs.  Geiger,  Newberry,  and  Walker,  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  recom- 
mending the  employment  of  additional  lecturers  in  Teachers'  Institates, 
and  report  on  the  subject  to-morrow. 

The  business  of  the  conventioQ  was  suspended  for  a  few  minutes, 
while  a  Quartette  was  sung  by  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Columbus. 

Br.  A.  D.  Lord  offered  for  adoption  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  Iteaolved^  That  we  regard  with  pleasure  the  evidence  of  fi  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  Legislature,  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  framing  for  Ohio  a 
School  System  worthy  of  tlic  State,  as  indicated  by  the  time  and  labor  bestowed 
upon  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  and  the  candid  and  dispassionate  manner  in 
which,  its  provisions  have  been  discussed. 

2.  Resolved^  That  we  deem  an  increase  of  the  State  School  Fund,  to  the  extent 
contemplated  by  the  bill,  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  system. 

3.  Mi'iolvedf  That  the  experience  of  all  the  States  which  have  established 
Public  Schools,  hafl  shown  that  a  competent  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  la 
of  vita.1  importance  to  the  efficiency  of  a  School  System.  ' 

4.  JResolved,  That  as  the  subdivision  of  townships  into  small  and  feeble  School 
Districts,  and  its  inevitable  results,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  defects  uf  our 
present  system,  we  regard  a  provision  for  the  union  of  school  districts,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  in  all  practicable  cases  the  advantages  of  classified  schools. 
as  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  features  which  should  characterize  our  School 
System. 

5.  Reaoived^  That  libera)  provision  for  District  or  Township  Libraries,  of  books 
for  reading,  and  for  reference,  should  be  made  in  every  ft«e  State,  and  especially 
in  our  own,  where  39-40  of  our  youth  depend  entirely  upon  the  Common  Schools 
for  instruction. 

The  mover  alluded  to  the  labor  expended  by  Hon.  H.  Rice,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Schools  in  the  Senate,  and  others,  upon 
the  school  bill  now  pending  in  the  Legislature,  and  paid  a  tribute  to 
the  interest  manifested  in  both  branches,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar education ;  and  urged  the  importance  of  an  increase  of  the  School 
Fund. 

The  third  resolution  was  discussed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  of  Colum- 
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bos.  Dr.  C.  Cutter  of  Mass.,  Mr.  Hnrtj  of  Lebanon,  Mr.  Bolfe  of 
Portsmouth,  President  McArtbur  of  MuskiDgum  College,  and  S.  W. 
GKlson,  Esq.  of  Canfield.  All  except  the  last  agreed  in  sustaining  the 
resolution.  Dr.  Cutter  presented  an  array  of  facts  from  the  history  of 
the  New  England  States,  showing  conclusively  the  utility  and  import- 
ance of  an  efficient  superintending  school  officer. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  sustained  by  Messrs.  M.  F.  Cowdeiy,  L. 
Andrews,  and  E.  Olney.  President  McArtbur  thought  the  bill  of  last 
winter  might  need  to  be  modified  so  as  to  restrict  the  power  of  the 
Township  Board  to  modify  districts  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

Mr.  Hancock  of  Cincinnati,  contended  that  in  one  county  (Clermont) 
the  present  arrangements  of  school  districts  could  not  be  changed  to 
advantage.  Mr.  Andrews,  who  as  Agent  of  the  Association,  has  visited 
nearly  half  the  counties  in  the  State,  and  made  careful  inquiry  with 
reference  to  this  subject,  showed  conclusively  that  in  a  large  number  of 
townships,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  State,  districts  had  been  created 
with  very  little  reference  to  the  convenience  of  those  who  were  to  at- 
tend the  schools. 

The  resolutions  having  been  thus  fully  discussed  were  adopted  with* 
out  modification. 

XVENINO   SESSION. 

The  selection  of  the  place  for  holding  the  Semi- Annual  Meeting 
being  in  order,  Akron,  Zanesville,  Circleville,  Xenia  and  Dayton  were 
named  :  on  motion,  Dayton  was  selected. 

Mr.  Andrews  announced  that  the  illness  of  a  child  of  Eev.  Mr.  Ger- 
hart,  prevented  him  from  being  present  to  deliver  the  Evening  Address ; 
and,  on  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  till  Thursday  A.  M.,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  Hall  to  the  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Female 
Education. 


SESSION   OF  THURSDAT  MOBNING. 

Opened  with  prayer  by  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  to  nominate  officers,  reported  the 
nominations ;  the  report  was  accepted.  Mr.  Thompson  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  report  another  list  of  officers,  that  members 
might  select  from  the  two  ;  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Cowdery,  from  the  Financial  Committee,  made  a  verbal  report 
of  the  finances  of  the  Association. 
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Mr.  Hnriy,  finun  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  reported 
that  the  ezpeDses  of  iiustruotion  in  Teachers'  Inatitntes,  should  be  paid 
from  the  county  treasury:  first,  because  tax  payers  are  immediately 
remunerated  by  the  increased  yalue  of  the  teacher's  seryices;  and  seo- 
ofld,  the  teacher  does  not  immediately  receive  an  increased  oompensa- 
tion  for  his  labors,  while  the  time  deyoted,  and  the  expenses  for  travel* 
ing,  board,  etc.,  constitute  a  heavy  item  of  expenditure.  The  committee 
think  the  present  law  too  complicated,  and  objectionable,  in  permittiag 
that  the  appropriation  be  made  at  one  session  of  the  Gommissi<Mier8 
only,  and  in  lowing  them  to  refuse  an  appropriation  when  ail  the  con- 
ditions are  complied  with ;  and  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Besolved^  That  we  petition  the  present  Leglslatare,  so  to  amend  the  law  au* 
thorizing  the  appropriation  of  money,  fbr  t^e  support  of  Teachers*  Institutes 
that  on  the  written  application  of  thirty  teachers,  the  Commissioners  shall  appro- 
priate from  the  county  treasury,  a  sum  not  less  than  thirty  dollars,  for  the  sup* 
port  of  a  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  resolution  adopted. 

Prof.  H.  R.  Geiger,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
propriety  of  employing  additional  laborers  in  Teachers'  Institutes,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  employing  four  lecturers,  to  labor  under  the  direction 
of  the  Agent,  two  months  in  the  Spring,  and  two  months  in  the  Fall, 
provided  the  necessaiy  means  can  be  secured. 

The  following  resolutions  proposed  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
precede  them,  were  adopted. 

By  Mr.  H.  D.  McCarty  of  Belmont : 

jResolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  a  provision  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  school  law,  authorizing  townships  and  counties  to  make  airange- 
ments  with  high  schools,  academies,  colleges  or  seminaries,  now  in  operation,  for 
having  the  higher  £nglisli  branches  taught  in  tiliem,  when  sndi  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  advantage. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Eolfe  of  Portsmouth : 

Besoivedt  That  we  deem  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education  highly  deserving  the 
confidence  and  support  of  teachers  and  all  IMends  of  the  cause  it  advocates,  and 
that  we  will  labor,  and  would  respectftdly  invite  others  to  labor  with  us.  to 
increase  its  subscription  list  to  ten  thousand  for  the  coming  year. 

By  Mr.  John  Lynch  of  Cirdeville  : 

Betolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Education  merit,  and  we 
hereby  tender  them  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  they 
have  conducted  that  periodical  the  past  year. 

By  Mr.  £.  Jacobs  of  Walnut  HiUs : 

Jtesolvedt  That  we  recommend  to  the  State  Legislatore,  to  ofl^  a  premium  of 
not  less  than  S200.  for  the  best  written  treatise  upon  the  Aree  school  83rstem,  in 
its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  our  State,  said  work  not  to  exceed  250  pages,  octavo. 

By  Mr.  John  Lynch  of  Circleville  : 

Besolved,  That  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  throughout  the  State,  be  requested 
to  preach  to  their  respective  congregations  an  Educational  Sermon,  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  March  next 
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Bey.  8.  If c Arthur  moyed  th«t  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to 
oonfer  with  the  Committee  on  Schools,  in  the  Senate ;  Messn.  McAr- 
tfrar,  Lord  and  Reynolds,  were  appointed^ 

AVTBKNOON   BSSSION. 

Bey.  S.  McArthnr  reported  that  the  Committee  had  conferred  with 
the  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  had  been  informed  that  sncb  amend- 
ments had  been  made  in  the  bill  of  List  winter,  as  would  meet  the 
views  of  the  iriends  of  education ;  that  the  provision  for  township  di- 
rectors, had  been  so  modified  as  to  remove  the  objections  on  that  point ; 
and  that  it  was  hoped  the  bill  as  amended,  would  pass  without  opposi- 
tion.    The  report  was  accepted. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  returned  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  for  their  kindness  in  granting  the  use  of  their 
Hall  to  the  Association.  To  the  Bergeants-at-Arms,  for  their  attend- 
anoe  and  services.  To  the  several  Bailroad  and  Steam  Boat  Compa- 
nies, for  conveying  delegates  at  reduced  rates  of  hre.  To  the  citizens 
of  Columbus,  for  their  hospitalities.  To  the  Editors  of  the  djuly  papers 
of  the  city,  for  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Tumbull,  the  vote  on  appointing  a  second 
committee  on  nominations  was  reconsidered.  Messrs.  Bogers.  Findley, 
and  Olmsted,  were  appointed  to  nominate  another  list  of  officers ;  their 
report  was  accepted,  and  the  Association  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers. 
The  candidates  named  by  the  first  committee  having  received  each 
ninety-four,  and  those  nominated  by  the  second  forty-four  votes,  the 
following  were  declared  duly  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

.  Presutmt-^DR.  JOSEPH  BAT,  of  ancianati. 

Vice  Presidents, 
Ber.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Rejnolds  of  Colombaa,   Bev.  J.  A.  I.  Lowes  of  South  Salem, 
W.  H.  Hayford  of  Cincinnati,  Bev.  John  Bobinson  of  Ashland, 

W.  B.  Fairchild  of  Xenia,  6.  W.  Batchelder  of  Zanesvffle, 

Ber.  Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson  of  Oxford.  £.  D.  Klngsley  of  Marietta, 

A.  C.  Deuel  of  tTrfoana,  David  Parsons  of  VTellsriUe, 

Edward  Olney  of  Penysbnrg,  8.  F.  Cooper  of  Tomigstown, 

Ber.  S.  S.  BidLky  of  Ti|Rn,  I.  M.  Allen  of  Canton, 

Isaac  Sams  of  Hillsboro,  Bey.  K.  Badger  of  Gambler, 

Dr.  C.  Brigffs  of  Ironton,  Abel  Kmm  of  Cheny  Valley, 

Dr.  W.  Griswold,  of  Circleyilli^,  Ber.  A.  Brainerd  of  Norwalk, 

Jas.  A.  Briggs  of  Cleveland. 

Beeording  SecretanHO,  F.  DeWolfe,  of  Nonralk. 
Corresponding  Seoretarp—J.  Hurtj,  of  Lebanon. 
Treasunr^V,  C.  Pearson,  of  Colambns. 
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Lorln  Andrewf ,  of  Columbus,  Chairman ; 
G.  R.  Hand  of  Cincinnati,  Almon  Samson  of  Colambos, 

Wm.  N.  Edwards  of  Troy,  John  Lynch  of  CirdeyiUe, 

S.  J.  Fowler  of  KingsTlUe,  H.  N.  Wheatoi|  of  Dayton. 

Financial  Committee. 
M.  F.  Cowdeiy,  Chairman ; 
Chas.  Rogers  of  Dayton,  P.  Dawley  of  MassiUon, 

A.  J.  Rickoff  of  Cincinnati,  Wm.  Mitchell  of  Colomlms. 

Mr.  Cowdery  stated  that  it  was  hoped  that  such  efforts  would  be 
made  to  increase  the  circolatioa  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  that  the 
Agent  would  be  sustained  from  its  profits ;  and  at  his  suggestion  the 
names  of  the  counties  were  called,  and  some  eight  hundred  aubecrip- 
tions  pledged  for  yolume  second. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  was  elected  to  deliver  the  opening  Addreas,  at  the 
next  semi-annual  meeting;  and  Hon.  Chauncej  N.  Olds,  of  Gircle- 
yille,  was  appomted  his  alternate. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  Doxology,  and  the  Benediction  bj 
the  President ;  and  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Dayton,  at  9 
o'clock,  A.  M.  on  the  6th  of  July  next. 

CHARLES  ROGERS,  Secretary, 


NAMES  OF  MEMBERS  AND  DELEGATES  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

ASHTABULA  COUNTY. 

S.  J.  Fowler,  B.  J.  Loomis. 


BELMONT   COUNTY. 
D.  T.  Moore, 


H.  D.  M«Garty, 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 
Rev.  W.  C  Anderson,  D.  D.,     A.  B.  ThralL 


John  White. 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 

Miss  M.  Sampson. 


CLARK    COUNTY. 

Prof.  H.  R.  Geiger,   0.  Goldrick,  A.  S.  EJssell,  Rey.  C.  Robblns, 

Miss  Maria  Doolittle. 


CLERMONT  OOUNTY. 

William  Carter,       J.  B.  Long. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 
Jesse  C.  Everest,      J.  A.  Milla. 


George  Fraser, 


OOLUMBLiNA   COUNTY. 
Miss  A.  G.  Comwell,  Miss  M.  A  Craig, 


Mist  A.  GriflBeU. 


CUYAHOGA   COUNTY. 

C.  Bradbom,  Rer.  S.  Newberry,  J.  H.  Wortfaington, 

Rev.  G.  Dana,          A.  W.  Price,  Hon.  H.  Rloe, 

And'w  Freese,          N.  A.  Sackett,  Mrs.  G.  Dana, 

J.  H.  Graves,            N.  £.  Stark,  Miss  Mary  Clement^ 

Wm.  Johnson,         C.  White,  "    K  Corletti 


W.A.McCoUam,     £.£.  White, 


Miss  E.  H.  Johnson, 
«    N.B.  Merrill, 
"     L.  M.  Oviatt, 
'*    M.  TiUotson, 
"    M.E.  White, 


M.Oannin|^am  ^     Whitman. 
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Andrew  Bates, 
D.  Donaldson, 
Samuel  DanUp, 
LevlFarr, 
G.  W.  Gray, 
Geo.  W.  Hall, 


DXLAWAitlS  COtriftT. 
£.  C.  Hyde,  John  Ogden, 


W.  F.  King, 
W.  ^.  Jones, 
John  W.  Lyneh, 
H.  O.  Manhan, 
Datld  Merrick, 


Prof.  F.  Merrick, 
T.G.  O'Kane, 
8.  W.  Panabaker, 
Rer.  O.  T.  Reeves, 
T.  M.  Staidey, 


IC 


Miss  £.  A.  Oonlca, 


S.  S.  Cotton, 
M.  F.  Cowdery, 
John  Jones, 
L.  £.  Walker, 


S.Tr.MrilUattis, 
W.  G.  Williams, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Ogden, 
Miss  Lydia  Bardett, 
J.  R.  Eaton, 
Jane  Evans, 
Miss  J.  Sherwood,  Miss  Gath.  Williams. 

SKIB  COUKTT. 

MiB.  A.  H.  Barber,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Tilden,    Miss  E.  W.  Jackson, 

S.M.Nettleton, 
M.  Underwood, 
M.  Whittlesey, 
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J.  M.  ChrlstIan,Miss  Laura  Denman, 
M.  F.  Gowdery,  "    Mary  Drake, 
M.  Denmaa,        *'    M.  Kelley, 
Wflson,  "    C.  E.W00OX. 

VAIUFIELD  COUNTY. 

William  Whitney,    Mrs.  M.  Clifford,      Mrs.  S.  Steinmaa,    Miss  M.  M.  Wilcox, 

Dr.  Jno.  Williams. 

KRANKLIN  OOUNTT. 
Prof.  W.  W.  Ma^er,Mrs.  L.  Andrews, 


Lorin  Andrews, 
H.  N.  Bolander, 
Rev.  A.  Esflick, 
James  Goldrick, 
D.  Graham,  Jr., 
S.  D.  Harris, 
Lewis  Heyl, 
K.  D.  Isham, 
P.  Johnson, 
A.  D.  Lord, 
T.  D.  Martindale, 


Wm.  Mitchell, 

C.  Pap^, 

D.  C.  Pearson, 
W.M.Reynokls,DJ). 
A.  Samson, 
G.  Schmeits, 
Geo.  a  Smith, 
Rev.  J.  D.  Smith, 
Rev.  C.  Splelman, 
Rev.  Collins  Stone, 


u 


A.  D.  Lord, 
S.  G.  Marple, 
C.  McCune, 
H.  A.  Pearsoo, 
M.  A.  Smith, 
M.  F.  Wester- 
Miss  H.  Baoon,  f  velt 
**     H.  Bnnker, 
**     M.  Bunker, 
Laura  Harris, 
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Miss'a  C.  Harris, 
"     S.  J.  Hall, 
"     S.  Johnston, 
A.  C.  Mather, 
A.  H.  Mather, 
E.  J.  Olmsted, 
M.  A.  Osboxn, 
8.  D.  Phelps, 
M.C.  Robertson 
MXRobertson 
L.  dchnebly. 
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Miss  C.  E.  Tates. 
OBAUQA   COUNTT. 

Rev.  W.  Colgrove. 

QBXBNB  COUNTT. 


Andrew  Amyz, 
James  Andrews, 
John  Barber, 
Joshna  Easier, 
Wm.  H.  Bhifr, 

A.  Cherry, 

B.  Cherry, 

W.  B.FaircUld, 
A.  S.  Frazier, 
8.  Galbraith, 


J.  G.  Gest, 

B.  H.  Lrvine, 
W.  H.  Irwin, 
L.  G.  Jenkins, 
Wm.  Kyle, 
A.  W.  McDonald, 
J.P.Mcintosh, 

C.  Perkins, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Sniart, 
Edward  Storey, 

Miss  A|;nes  Winter, 


Robert  Storey, 
Wm.  Struthers, 
H.  Townsley, 
James  A.  TnmbuU, 
Wm.Tnmbull, 
Mrs.  E.  Barber, 

Loy, 

McFariand, 
Mils  H.  M.  BarbeT) 
**    J.  Galloway, 

Miss  M.  A.  Winter, 


CI 
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Miss  M.  Jackson. 
E.  A.  Junkin, 
R.  M.  Junkin, 
Mary  S.  Little, 
M.  McFariand, 
Julia  A.  Parry, 
Mary  J.  Pany, 
C.  S.  Perkins, 
M.  Townsley, 
8.  L  TowBsleyi 
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OTTBBNSXT   COUNTT. 

Rev.  Sami  Flndley,  James  McCrea,        James  W.  McLane,  Jas.  A.  Thompson, 

William  White. 


T.  A.  Bnntmes, 
Ew&Daris, 
John  Hancock, 


HAHIIiTON  COUNTT. 
W.  H.  Hayford,       E.  G.  Martin, 

L.  A.  Hine,  M.  D.  Parker, 

E.  Jacobs,  J.  8.  Whitwell, 


Miss  A.  Death, 

Mary  A.  MHls, 
M.  M. Taylor.* 
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HARDIN   COUNTY. 

J.  C.  Byerest. 


D.  F.  DeWolf, 
Hon.  —  GreeQi 
J.  H.  Holtop, 


HABRISON   COUNTY.  HIGHLAND   COUNTY. 

M.  HcCall.  J.  C.  Thompson. 

HUBON  COUNTY. 
M.H.Peaso,  MUs  M.  Campbell,  Miss  IL  B.  Janet, 

Hon.  S.T.  Worcester,    "    Esther  Cortlss,    *"    0.  Kinney, 
KG.Hnmaston,         "   G.Denmaa,         ** 
Mn.B.B.Holton,       **    Emily  Bur. 

KNOX  COUNTY. 
Thomas  Gorlett,  H.  D.  Latfavop. 


S.  Sheffield. 


E.  A.  Brown, 


LAKS   COUNTY. 
G.  E.  Howe, 


Miss  E.  J.  WUcoz. 


LICEtNO   COUNTY. 

W.  H.  Beacham,      Bev.  A.  Sanford,      Hiss  £.  Coney,         Miss  M.  A.  Lloyd, 
DaTid  Green,  S.  N.  Sanford,  "    J.A.Hngghis,     "    £. D.Morgan. 

H.  S.  Martin. 


L.  J.  Starr, 


LORAIN  COUNTY. 
Miss  Brown}  Miss  L.  D.  Fuller,     Miss  A.  Parmalee, 

A.  £.  Waite. 


MADISON   COUNTY. 

W.  E.  Peirce,  A.  R.  Bates. 

MEDINA   COUNTY. 
Mfss  K^ancyM.  Dye. 

MARION   COUNTY. 
Timothy  Chase,       W.  B.  Sloane,  Miss  M.  J.  Haft, 

M.  £.  Gooding,        W.  L.  Tirrell. 

MIAMI    COUNTY.     • 

Wm.  N.  Edwards,    S.  S.  Gray,  Mrs.  Edgerton, 

A.  C.  Fenner. 


MAHONINO   COUNTY. 

8.  F.  Cooper,  S.  W  Giison,  Esq. 


Bliss  J.  L.  TUlotson, 


MissM.^.  Gray. 


James  Campbell, 
"Wm.  Espy, 
Henry  Marshall, 


G.  K.  Clark, 
L.  M.  Drake^ 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 
Charles  Rogers,       Miss  Ann  Danham,  Miss  M.  A.  Wilson, 
Miss  H.  Campbell,      "    Maiy  Danham,    *^    S.li.  Wilson. 
^    CConoyer,         **    Martha  Lewis. 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Comer. 

MORROW     COUNTY. 

C.  Gnnsanlos,         J.  D.  Peasley, 

D.  Rees,  L.  A.  Smith, 


Mi88M.fi.  Jackson, 
Kancy  Miller. 


tt 


MUSKINGUM   COUNTY. 
G.  W.  Batchelder,    Eiyah  Forsyth,        Miss  D.  M.  Barnes,  Misa  A.  Hanlson. 
W.  H.  Campbell,      Ber.  S.  McArthnr,    Miss  Anna  Griffith. 

PICKAWAY  COUNTY. 

£.  M.  Cotton,       John  Ljmch,       Hon.  Felix  Benicfc. 


R.  A.  Gillett, 


PORTAOB    COUNTY. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Beardsley, 


Miss  M.  C.  Gilbert 


RICHLAND   COUNTY. 

Wm.  Baughman,     £.  W.  Smith,  Miss  J.  G.  Breckeniidge,  Miss  Marietta  Hyde, 
Coleman  Cook,        Bennett  Taylor,       Misa  Maria  Hyde,       **   S.A.8epnoar. 

Gharlei  S.  Royce. 
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ROSS   C0UNT7. 

J.  Andenon,  J.  B.  Chamberlain,  L.  E.  Warner,  Miss  J.  H.  flmitii, 

W.£.Baird,  B«r.  S.  Findley,    .    MisB  A.  A.  Powers. 

SCIOTO   COUNTY. 
A.  J.  BneU,  0.  F.  Moore,  J.  H.  Rolfe,  Mrs.  0.  F.  Moore, 

William  A.  Hutchins. 
STARK    COUNTY. 

Isaac  BaUey,       Mrs.  D.  Bailey. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY.  TRUHBULL  COUNTY. 

£.  B.  Olmstead,    MissE.A.Beard8lee.    MissYeers.  J.  S.  Morris. 

WARREK   COUNTY. 
J.Hurty,  Hon.  J.  D.  Ward,     Miss  A.  Y.  Clapp,     Miss  M.  A.  Miller, 

I.  S.  Morris,  Miss  £.  L.  Alverson,    **    M.  B.  Jackson,     ^    L.  A.  Smith. 

WOOD   COUNTY.  WYANDOT   COUNTY. 

Edward  OIney,  A.  Stacey.  John  A.  Staley. 

INDIANA.  MASSAOHUSSTTS.  MICHIGAN. 

Charles  Barnes.  Dr.  Calvin  Cotter.  W^liam  P.  Clarke. 

NBW  YORK. 
Amos  Beach,  J.  M.  Bradley,  IraPatchin,  Calvin  Tracy. 

PSNNSYLYANU. 

£.  Pease,       Prof.  John  F.  Stoddard,      I.  A.  Walker. 


Issomttno  of  tjit  /mnits  of  /tmoU  (fittttiitm 

This  Assooiatioa,  foimed  ftt  Sandufiky  in  July  last,  met  in  Colambus 
on  the  28th  of  December,  1852.  In  the  absence  of  the  President^ 
Mr.  S.  N.  Sanfbrd  was  called  to  the  ohair,  and  the  meeting  was  opened 
with  prayer,  by  Bey.  S.  Findley. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  by  the  Secretary,  and,  on 
motion,  approved.  Messrs.  T.  A.  Bnrrowes,  S.  Findley,  Lewis  Heyl> 
A.  D.  Lord,  A.  Sanfoid,  and  S.  N.  Sanford,  became  members  of  the 
Association,  by  paying  the  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  giving  their  names  to 
the  Secietaiy.  Misses  J.  L.  Huggins^  M.  A.  Lloyd,  A.  A.  Pow- 
ers, 8.  S.  Sanford,  and  J.  M.  Smith,  gave  in  their  names  as  members. 

Bemarks  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  the  Association  and  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  them,  wwe  made  by  Messrs.  Harty,BmT0we8» 
and  Findley. 

Mr.  Bnrrowes,  alluded  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  E.  Hosmer,  of  Cleve- 
land; and,  on  motion,  Messrs.  Burrowes,  Huriy,  and  Findley,  were 
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appointed  a  committee  to  prepaxa  aome  testimonial  of  respeot  for  the 

UvveH80U* 

XTSNINa  8188I0V. 

The  Association  convened  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Bepreaenta* 
tives,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  Dooember. 

The  Secretary  read  a  report  on  **  Female  Edacaticm/'  by  Rey.  J. 
McD.  Matthews,  of  HiUsboro*  Female  Seminary :  Bev.  S.  Findley,  of 
Ghilliooihe  Female  College,  read  a  report  on  "  The  Importance  of  a 
imiform  Course  of  Instraction  in  Female  Seminaries.''  The  topics 
treated  in  the  reports  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Lord,  Horty,  and 
Hine ;  and  the  reports  were  accepted. 

Mr.  Burrowes  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions : 

Whereas,  by  the  proyidence  of  God,  Mr.  £lbridge  Hosmer,  late 
Principal  of  the  Cleveland  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  has  been  removed 
from  earth  in  the  midst  of  highly  useful  educational  labors ;  and  where- 
as, Mr.  Hosmer  had  for  years  been  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  pro* 

fession  of  his  choice,  therefore, 

Ile$olvtdf  That  this  AsBoclation,  of  which  he  was  an  officer,  has  in  his  death 
sustained  the  loss  of  a  lealons  fHend  and  a  wise  connsellor ;  and  that  the  cause  of 
education,  in  our  State,  especially  of  Female  Education,  has  lost  an  able  ad- 
Tocate,  an  enlightened  promoter,  and  a  valuable  teacher. 

Baolvedt  That  a  oopj  of  the  foregoing  be  forwarded  to  the  bereaved  ftunilj, 
and  be  published  in  the  papers  of  Cleveland,  Oolumbns  and  Cincinnati. 

A  conmiittee  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers,  and  the  Association 
adjourned  to  meet  at  half  past  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  instant. 

MOKNINa   SESSION. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  nominations,  wluch  were  ap- 
proved ;  and  the  gentlemen  named  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

iVendlen^— Bev.  P.  B.  Wilbir,  of  Cincinnati. 

Vice  Pre$idenis—B;&y.  J.  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  of  Oxford;  Bev.  J. 
MeD.  Matthews,  of  Hillsboio' ;  Bev.  A.  Nash,  of  Willonghby ;  Bev. 
B.  v.  Oerhart,  of  Tiffin ;  Bev.  W.  Ghrisell,  of  Dekware. 

Recording  Seeretofy — ^Asa  D.  Lord,  of  Cohimbus. 

(hrr09ptmding  Secretaire — ^Bev.  8.  Findley,  of  Chillioothe. 

7V«(uvrer— Barnes  Campbell,  of  Dayton. 

Executive  Committee — J.  C.  Zachos,  of  Dayton ;  S.  N.  Sanford, 
<^  Granville;  Bev.'  S.  Findley,  of  Chillioothe;  Josiah  Hurty,  of  Leb- 
anon ;  B.  B.  Sloan,  of  Mount  Yemon. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Dayton  on  the  6&  of  July 

next. 

A.  D.  LoBPi  Seotetary. 


^^ 
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That  ieaoher  is  greatly  deficient  who  educates  eolj  ibe  tni^het  of 
his  papils.  Man  has  a  threefold  nature,  phjsicaly  intelleotaal  and  moral, 
and  that  educator,  or  that  system  of  education,  which  does  not  recognize 
this  fact,  and  seek  to  draw  out  the  tohole  of  this  compound  nature,  is 
defective  in  an  essential  point,  and  is  unworthy  of  confidence!  To  such 
should  neyer  be  entrusted  the  youth  of  our  land,  those  budding  hopes 
of  the  future.  For  just  in  proportion  as  either  one  of  these  three  great 
branches  of  a  child's  education  is  neglected,  does  that  child  grow  up 
defifrmed  in  body  or  mind,  or  in  both ;  and  unfitted  alike  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  these  priceless  boons,  life  and  a  world  of  beauiy,  and  the 
firee  exercise  of  those  powers  and  affections,  and  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  render  mkn.  a  blessing  to  himself  and  to  his  follow  man. 

In  proportion  as  the  phydcal  is  neglected,  the  mental  and  moral  be- 
come more  diiBcnlfc  of  acquisition  and  less  valuable  when  acquired. 
In  prt^poiiion  as  the  intellectual  and  moral  ure  neglected,  the  image  of 
Qod  is  effaced  and  man  is  assimilated  to  the  brute.  Yet  how  many 
there  are  who  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  trained  up,  educated  in 
this  partial,  this  unnatoral  and  deforming  manner !  I  should  rather 
say  bow  few  there  are  who  have  not  been,  or  are  not  now  being,  thus 
edneated !  How  few  there  are  who  really  and  truly  possess  that  ines- 
tiBftUe  treasure,  **saHa  mens  in  sano  corpare,**  a  perfectly  sound 
mind  in  a  perfectly  sound  body.  But  Gob  never  made  an  unsound 
mind  or  an  unsound  body.  All  His  works,  as  they  oame  from  Hk 
oreativB  hand,  were  "9try^oo<^,"  perl»ct.  Man,  and  man  alone,  is 
responsible  for  all  the  IDs  fiesh  and  i^irit  are  heir  to.  Defective  edu- 
cation,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  the  cause  of  all  human  ills,  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral !  True,  right  education,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
with  the  blessbg  of  God,  is  the  only  care. 

The  teacher  should  know  and  feel  this  dark  pioture  to  be  true,  and 
go  to  his  daily  "  delightful  task  "  with  the  realisation  that  his  work  is 
none  other  than  the  redemption  of  his  race  fromite  sett-inflicted,  three- 
fold defonnity,  and  to  restore,  aa  fiir  as  may  be,  the  peifeot  image  in 
which  man  was  first  created.  No  man  holds  a  more  veaponsihle  siation 
than  the  teacher ;  no  man,  therefore,  more  needs  to  understand  and 
realiie  his  duty,  his  whole  duty;  and  no  one  mme  needs  that ''  wisdom 
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which  Cometh  down  from  above."  The  teacher  who  would  do  his  duty 
aright,  must  make  that  duty  his  study,  and  go  to  its  discharge  with 
daily,  diligent  preparation  of  bod^y  aa  well  as  of  mind  and  heart. 
Daify  physical^  intellectual  and  moral  xzbrcisb  are  as  essential  to 
the  tnie  teacher,  as  daily  food  and  sleep. 

Subsequent  numbers  of  the  Journal  may  contain  a  few  suggestions  on 
each  of  these  three  parts  or  branches,  so  essential  to  true  education. 

GuANTiLLE  Femalb  Sshinart,  January,  1853.  s.  v.  s. 


For  (he  Ohio  Joanal  of  Bdnofttka. 


In  every  system  of  goyemment,  there  must  be  a  goyemor,  and  the 
governed.  The  same  is  true  in  relation  to  sdiools.  The  former,  is  &e 
teacher,  and  the  latter,  the  taught.  Every  governor  should  have  been 
well  governed,  and  know  well  how  to  govern  himself,  in  order  that  he 
may  govern  those  und^  his  care.  He  who  would  govern,  should  first 
leam  obedience.  Every  teacher  should  bear  in  mind,  that  he  is  dealing 
with  rational,  thinking,  reasoning  beings,  and  should  treat  them  as  sudi. 
He  should  endeavor  to  make  thenr  clearly  understand  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  what  he  requires,  and  it  will  be  cheeifully  done.  The  oUi- 
gation  of  duty,  is  a  much  stronger  incentive  to  do  right  than  the  pros^ 
pect  of  a  reward,  and  much  more  eflfectual  than  the  fear  of  pumshmoit, 
in  securing  obedience  and  respect.  The  principle  of  duty  may  be  urged 
upon  the  young,  by  frequent  appeals  to  their  conscirace.  There  is  in 
every  human  being,  a  ni^ural,  .inherent  preponderance  to  do  right,  and 
the  pendulum  of  every  heart  is  inclined  to  gravitate  towards  virtue. 
The  principle  of  right,  is  surely  fixed  in  every  heart*  and  by  proper 
culture,  will  germinate  and  grow  into  vigor  and  luxuriance.  The  wil- 
low-'bianch  of  childhood  is  eanly  bent,  and  made  to  assume  any  direc- 
tion, but  ihe  oak  that  has  approximated  to  maturity,  is  stubborn,  and 
refuses  to  yield  to  the  hand  of  instruction. 

Encouragement  is  another  great  element  in  the  government  of  a 
school.  Eond  words  and  a  little  commendation,  (not  flattery^)  are 
great  stimulants  in  the  school-room.  They  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
scholars,  and  cause  them  to  fe^  that  their  good  conduct  is  approved. 
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A  teacher  shoald  always  be  ready  to  approbate  the  right,  and  disappro- 
bate  the  wrong,  though  more  forward  to  approve  than  to  condemn,  and 
should  alwayR  see  the  good  acticms  of  Us.  scholars,  if  not  all  their  bad 
ones.  He  should  express  his  approval,  not  grudgingly  as  though  it  cost 
him  an  effort,  but  cheerfully,  convindng  his  scholars  that  he  appreciates 
and  esteems  their  conduct. 

A  teacher  should  never  hire  his  scholars^  Rewards,  and  more  espe- 
cially />«ciiniar^  rewards,  tond  to  make  them  labor  solely  for  the  reward, 
while  the  love  of  knowledge  shoald  itself,  be  a  sufficient  lure,  from  the 
consideration  that  knowledge  is  the  only  proper  reward.  Knowledge 
should  be  sought  for  the  benefit  it  bestows,  and  not  for  some  other  ob* 
ject  held  out  as  a  reward. 

Never  punish  a  scholar  by  trying  to  degrade  him.  A  teacher  should 
not  be  given  to  fiiultfinding.  The  surest  way  to  discourage  scholars,  is 
continually  to  find  fault,  and  underrate  their  abilities.  When  the 
teacher  has  to  correct,  ho  should  make  his  scholars  all  feel  that  it  is 
right,  and  that  he  is  doing  his  duty.  If  the  offender  feels  this,  he  will 
need  less  ppnSshment,  and  even  feel  grateful  to  his  teacher  for  inflicting 
lees  than  he  imagines  he  really  deserves.  A  twofold  advantage  is  thus 
lealiied.  The  toacher  retains  the  affection  of  the  scholar,  and  secures 
his  obedience  in  the  future.  Corporal  punishment  should  only  be 
resorted  to  id  extreme  cases,  after  all  other  means  have  proved  abortive ; 
and  the  outlandish  practice  of  compelling  scholars  to  stand  on  one  foot, 
hold  up  a  billet  of  wood,  lie  on  the  floor,  sit  under  the  table,  ete.,  can 
not  be  too  severely  abominated. 

Were  I  called  upon  to  give  in  brief  what  the  experience  of  several 
years  in  the  school-room  has  taught  me,  and  what  I  consider  the  best 
rules  for  governing  a  school ;  I  would  say,  govern  by  appealing  to  the 
duties  that  conscience  imposes,  by  approbating  whatever  you  see  that  is 
right,  by  bestowing  no  rewards  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  by  showing  no 
partiality,  by  no  scolding  or  threatening,  by  using  the  rod  only  as  a 
dernier  resort,  and  as  the  only  means  of  corpdral  punishment;  and  above 
all  things,  by  setting  an  example  before  scholars,  worthy  of  their  imitar 
tion.  A  teacher  who  pursues  this  method,  will  be  loved  and  esteemed 
by  his  scholars,  and  will  certainly  secure  their  obedience  and  respect. 

PiKJSTON,  Ohio,  January,  1853.  J.  W.  Longbon. 
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fCZEXTmO. 


€^i  iiinn  nf  SfittenrDlDgn. 

This  science  is  yet  in  early  infuncy;  enough  is,  however,  known 
ahready ,  to  warrant  the  belief  that,  at  no  distant  day,  it  will  rank  among 
the  first  of  the  useful  sciences.  The  barometer  is  to  the  mariner 
hardly  less  useful  than  the  compass.  As  by  the  ktter  he  shapes  his 
couFBe  upon  the  pathless  deep,  and  with  unerring  OBrtainty  guides  his 
frail  bark  to  the  "haven  where  he  would  be,''  so  by  the  aid  of  the 
former,  be  foresees  the  coming  storm ;  and  if  in  port,  remains  there  in 
security,  and  if  at  sea,  furls  his  sails,  is  prepared  when  the  danger 
comes,  and  safely  rides  out  the  gale.  This  is  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  obvious  benefits  of  the  science.  Meteorology  proposes  more  and 
greater  benefits,  as  will  presently  be  shown. 

It  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  a  part  of  the 
annual  income  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  appropriated  to  the 
advancement  of  this  science,  by  furnishing  meteorological  instruments 
•^-  Psychrometers,  Barometers,  Thermometers,  Wind  Vanes,  Rain  and 
Snow  Gauges— of  the  very  first  order  of  excellence,  at  half  {»ice,  and 
in  some  cases  free  of  charge,  and  by  defraying  the  necessary  expenses 
of  an  extensive  meteorological  correspondence,  furmshing  blanks  for 
monthly  reports  from  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  regular  ob- 
servers, and  reducing,  comparing  and  publishing  the  results.  These 
observations,  thus  monthly  reported,  are  made  four  times  each  d^, 
viz :  at  sunrbe,  at  9  a,,  m.,  at  8  p.  m.,  and  at  9  p.  m.;  and  embrace  the 
following  par^eulars :  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  Barometer,  the 
Thermometer  attached,  the  Thermometer  detached,  in  the  shade  and 
open  air,  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind, 
and  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  clouds.  Be^des  these,  there  is 
a  wet  bulb  Thermometer  observation  twice  each  day,  and  a  record  of 
thQ  time  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  rain  or  «iow  storm,  and  of 
the  quantity  of  rain  or  snow ;  and  general  remarks  respecting  the 
weather. 

Congress  also  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  a  similar  set  of  observations,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the  naval. stations  and  at  sea.  A  similar  set 
of  observations  has  bpen  made  by  the  officers  of  the  medical  department 
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of  the  Annj.  The  annj  obeeryaiions,  made  a&  eiziy-two  statioiis,  from 
1831  to  1842,  have  been  published  in  an  ootaTO  Yolume  of  824  pa^« 

The  Navy  and  Army  Meteorological  Begbters  are  aabmitted  to 
Prof.  Jahsb  F.  Espt,  known  aa  the  *'  Storm  Eing»"  who,  acting 
under  the  Seoretary  of  the  Navy,  is  directed  to  act  in  oonoert  with 
Ftofl  JossPH  Heniit,  Secretary  and  acting  head  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  so  that  a  large  number,  probably  not  less  than  three  or  four 
hundred  Meteorological  Registers  come  under  his  inspection  each 
month.  All  these  he  is  required  to  oollate,  and  ^'  to  lay  down  on  skel- 
eton charts  of  the  United  States,  by  appropriate  symbols,  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  great  storms  which  come  within  the  range  of 
our  simultaneous  observations,  that  by  these  means,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  detennine  the  shc^e  tod  size  of  all  great  storms ;  whether  they  are 
leund  or  oblong,  and  if  they  are  oblong,  whether  they  move  side  for^ 
most,  or  end  foremost^  or  ohUgudy]  and  their  veU^city  o{  motion,  and 
the  direction  which  they  take  in  all  the  different  seasons  of  the  year ; 
the  couree  that  the  wind  blows  in  and  beyond. their  borders;  Aejhioht- 
aiions  of  the  barometer  and  changes  of  temperature  which  accompany 
storms;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  storms  i^  felt  beyond 
their  borders*" 

The  results  of  these  investigations  he  is  required  to  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His  second  and  third  report^ 
are  before  me,  bound  in  one  large  volume,  whbh  contains,  beudes 
muoh  other  valuable  matter,  one  hundred  of  the  above  named  '*  skeletoa 
charts  of  the  United  States,"  showing  at  a  glance  the  state  of  the 
weather  at  the  different  stations,  at  8  p.  m.  on  aa  many  different  days» 
when  ''groat  storms "  prevailed.  These  charts jabow  the  lines  of  the 
laaTJma  and  minima  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  bac^ 
ometer,  with  the  amount  of  rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer  since  the 
preceding  fluctuation.  Arrows  of  different  lengths  show  the  direction 
and  relative  force  of  the  wind  at  each  station,  and  red  figures  show 
where  it  rained,  and  in  inches  and  tenths  and  hundreths  the  amount 
ofrain. 

An  examination  of  the  charts  of  successive  days  |^ves  a  most  inter* 
esting  view  of  the  progress  of  storms,  which  we  find  to  be  invariably 
firom  west  to  east,  irrespective  of  the  direcUon  of  the  wind  at  the  suiv 
&oe.  These  charts  show,  moreover,  that  in  the  winter,  rains  and 
snows  are  of  great  length  north  and  south,  and  comparatively  narrow 
east  and  west,  and  that  they  travel  side4oremost.  A  careful  study  of 
these  charta  and  the  rapidly  accumulating  mass  ^  other  meteorological 
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data  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  lover  of  this  soienoe,  enables  one  to 
dednce  with  a  good  degree  of  oertainty  the  law$  of  storms,  and  to  fore* 
tell  their  approach  several  hours  before  any  signs  of  it  are  visible  in  the 
skj  ^  and  warrants  the  belief  that,  ere  long  their  coming  may  be  much 
earlier  announced^  and  by  means  di  the  telegraph  and  daily  press,  oar 
fiirmecs  and  citiiens  in  general  through  the  central  and  eastern  portions 
of  our  oountry,  and  tiie  sailors  and  travelers  on  our  lakes  and  the  At- 
lantic coast,  may  know,  from  one  to  three  or  perhaps  four  days  in 
advance,  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  when  it  will  probably  reach 
them,  and  thus  be  in  readiness  when  it  comes. 

Bu^  this  is  not  all.  Prof.  Espt  shows  most  conclusively  that  storms 
may  be  artiiScially  produced,  and  that  the  experiment  has  been  again 
and  again  repeated,  with  entire  suceess.  But  I  have  already  extended 
this  article  beyond  its  intended  limits.  In  a  future  number  of  the 
Journal  I  may  recur  to  this  subject,  and  give  the  theory  or  theories  of 
storms,  and  some  of  the  generalizations  of  their  phenomena.  I  dose 
with  one  paragraph  from  Espy'b  Third  Report,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
contains  a  grand  and  startling  idea : 

''  If  masses  of  timber  to  the  amount  of  forty  acres  for  every  twenty 
miles,  were  prepared  and  fired  simultaneously  every  seven  days  in  the 
summer,  on  the  west  of  the  United  States,  in  a  Hue  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  it  appears  highly  probable 
from  the  theory,  though  not  certain  until  the  experiments  are  made, 
that  a  rain  of  great  length  north  and  ^uth  would  commence  on  or  near 
the  line  of  fires ;  that  this  rain  would  travel  towards  the  east  siderfore- 
most ;  that  it  would  not  break  up  until  it  reaches  far  into  the  Atlantio 
Ocean ;  that  it  would  rain  over  the  whole  country  east  of  the  place  of 
beginning ;  that  it  would  ndn  only  a  few  hours  at  any  one  place ;  that 
it  would  not  rain  again  until  Ihe  lower  air  became  charged  with  vapor. 
and  ike  upper  air  has  radiated  off  the  heat  which  it  received  during  the 
rain  fkx)m  the  evolution  of  the  latent  caloric  of  the  vapor  condensed  m 
the  formation  of  clouds,  which  effects  could  hardly  be  produced  in  less 
than  a  week ;  that  it  would  rain  enough  and  not  too  much  in  any  one 
place;  that  it  would  not  be  attended  with  violent  wind,  either  on  land 
or  on  ihe  Atlantic  Ocean ;  that  there  would  be  no  hail  nor  tornado  at 
the  time  of  the  rain,  nor  intermediate  ;  that  there  would  be  no  destruc- 
tive floods  nor  injuriously  low  water ;  that  the  fisLrmers  and  marinera 
would  always  know  in  advance  when  the  rains  would  come,  or  neariy 
so,  and  when  they  would  terminate ;  that  all  epidemic  diseases,  origins* 
ting  from  floods  and  droughts,  would  oease ;  that  the  proceeds  <^  agri- 
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oalloTe  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  oitiaens  much  promoted.  These,  I  say,  are  the  probaUe,  not 
oertain,  results  of  the  plan  proposed:  a  pkn  whieh  cogild.  be  carried 
into  operation  for  a  gum  not  amounting  to  itdf  a  cent  a  year  to  each 
individual  in  the  United  States."  ft.  H.  p. 

OiUNTiLLB  Femalb  Swinasy,  Januarj,  1858. 


*^< 


laBOELLknOVB. 


Mihi  of  t^i  ^nston  Irlinnls. 

Tkb  singing  exercise  of  the  pupils  of  the  Quiney  School  had  now 
dosed.  The  teacher  then  called  upon  some  of  the  young  orators  to  de^ 
claim.  The  first  speaker  deliyered  a  humorous  pieces  and  performed 
his  work  well,  too.  He  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  subjeot,  and  al- 
though the  sentiment  seemed  in  many  places  to  be  of  a  character  £ar 
too  mature  for  his  age,  he  came  up  to  the  requirement  and  gained  much 
credit  from  his  fellow  pupils  and  teacher.  I  noticed  that  he  was  quite 
at  ease  on  the  stage,  and  made  the  various  moyements  of  his  limbs  apd 
body  with  much  grace.  His  positions  and  motions  were  more  notice- 
able from  my  having  seen  so  many  ludicrous  failores  in  that  difkmlt 
department  of  instruction.  How  many  times  have  I  seen  boys,  in  pre- 
senting themselves  to  an  audience,  bow  as  though  they  were  attempting 
to  snap  their  heads  off,  and  stand  as  though  their  feet  were  nailed  to 
the  floor  below. 

What  particularly  attracted  my  attention,  was  the  distinct  and  melo- 
dious manner  in  which  all  his  words  were  articulated.  I  was  charmed 
and  surprised  by  it.  He  ooukl  be  heard  with  perfect  distinctness  in 
any  part  of  that  large  room.  This  characteristic  of  his  speaking  might 
be  attributed  to  nature ;  but  his  slow  and  perfectly  regulated  utterance 
showed  that  long  and  paUent  drilling  by  bis  teadiers,  was  more  proba- 
bly the  origin  of  his  success.  Another  pupil  declaimed  the  *'  Oration 
of  Antony  over  the  dead  body  of  Caesar."  I  have  heard  the  same 
piece  spoken  more  than  a  hundred  times,  I  suppose,  in  different  schools ; 
but  the  first  line  seldom  failed  to  bring  a  smile  upon  Ae  lips  of  ahnost 
all  who  heard  it;  this  young  man,  however,  seemed  to  have  imbibed 
iomething  like  a  proper  conception  of  the  intent  of  the  crafty  Antony, 
and  to  have  entered  so  fully  into  the  powerful  will  of  the  Roman  orator, 
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tluuk  the  piBce,  from  Iik  toogae,  seemed  lighted  up  with  an  unwonted 
fire.  It  Ib  said  that  the  Boston  hoys  take  great  pride  in  coltivating 
their  powers  of  oratory,  and  labor  incessantly  to  aeqdre  fhat  marreUoas 
mflnence,  which  they  have  so  often  seen,  and  felt  exerted  by  the  late 
Daniel  Webster,  and  by  Hon.  Bufus  Choate  and  others. 

The  oration  was  extremely  well  delivered.  The  boy's  fiioe  glowed 
with  the  feelings  he  had  wrought  up  in  himself.  I  was  very  much 
pleased  indeed. 

Mr.  P.  remarked  that  tbis  piece  had  been  of^n  read  in  his  highest 
class,  and  that  he  had  noticed  that  this  young  man  seemed  to  imbibe  its 
spirit  and  master  its  oratory  so  much  better  than  the  others,  that  he  had 
suggested  to  him  to  select  it  for  the  closing  exercises  for  the  year. 

One  unfortunate  pupil  asceaded  the  rostrum^  und  rattled  away  upon 
a  string  of  words  in  such  an  indistinct  and  bungling  manner,  that  the 
teacher  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue,  and  requested  him  to 
pass  over  to  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  at  some  distance,  and  take  the 
stage  there.  Mr.  P.  then  drilled  him  sentence  by  sentence,  until  his 
articulation  was  so  moderate  and  clear,  that  all  might  hear  him  with 
some  pleasure. .  The  boy  would  go 'over  with  a  pai«graph,  and  Mr.  P. 
would  repeat  it  after  hun»  correcting  all  fauUs  and  making  the  proper 
suggestions.  There  was  no  getting  away  from  a  sentenoe,  until  all 
things  were  as  they  should  be. 

At  the  dose  of  the  exercise  in  declamation,  the  pupUs  were  diamiaBed. 
At  the  word  *•  stand,"  from  Mr.  P.,  all  the  boys  arose  in  their  seats; 
at  the  words  "  face,"  they  all  turned  towards  the  door ;  and  at  the  word 
"  file,'*  they  marched  in  regular  order,  and  left  the  room.  There  was 
no  slow,  bungling  business  in  this  dismission.  All  started  at  tiie  wofd 
and  in  one  minute  the  rear  boys  were  leavmg  the  room. 

During  the  day,  the  medals  were  assigned  to  the  different  pupik,  fat 
their  good  behavior  aUd  progress  in  study  during  ike  term.  I  was 
surprised  to  note  that  the  opinion  of  the  pupils  was  taken  by  vote,  in 
regard  to  the  worthiness  of  the  diflfere^t  individuals  to  receive  the  medals. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  1853.  c.  k. 


Business  Departmbnt.  —  The  Fmandal  Committee  wiah  to  pre- 
sent a  full  teport  of  the  finances  of  the  Association  for  the  lastr  year: 
all  who  have  not  redeemed  their  pledges  are  earnestly  requested  to 
report  to  Mr.  Cowdery,  before  the  10th  of  February. 


Thb  recent  Anniversary  of  onr  State  Teachers*  Association  was  an  Interesting 
and  important  occasion.  Large  as  was  the  attendance,  it  would  have  been  mnch 
iBTger  had  not  the  thoronghfures  leading  to  this  city  been  so  mnch  injured  hj 
the  previous  floods.  Several  sections  of  the  State  t^ere  thus  entirely  prevented 
ftom  being  represented  in  its  deliberations. 

Iv  compliance  with  the  wish  of  numbers  of  those  who  heard  it,  we  lose  no  time 
in  presenting  the  Address  of  Mr.  Cowdbrt.  WonM  that  a  copy  of  it  could  reach 
every  school  officer,  parent  and  teacher  in  tlie  State :  Its  influence  wonld  be  most 
salutary;  it  would  arouse  the  indifferent,  cheer  the  desponding,  and  encourage 
the  most  active  fHends  of  our  cause. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  tJommittee  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who 
love  onr  cause :  It  shows  what  agencies  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  devoted 
Teachers  of  Ohio  have  set  in  operation,  and  exhibits  soiAe  of  the  cheering  results 
of  their  efforts.  The  tables  of  Statistics  constitute  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  educational  history  of  the  State. 

These  Papers  and  the  Reports  of  thb  late  Ck)avention8,  are  of  such  interest  and 
importance  as  fViUy  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  articles  in  some  of  our 
rogolar  Departments,  which  it  is  impossible  to  insert  in  this  number,  though  it 
contains  sixteen  pages  extra. 

School  House  T>edicatios.~A  proud  day  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincin- 
nati, an  anspidons  one  fbr  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  of  the  West,  was  the  17th 
of  January,  1853,  on  w^hlch  the  fine  building  recently  ^cted  for  the  Hcobes 
High  School,  of  Cincinnati,  was  opened,  and  publicly  and  solemnly  dedicated  to 
the  work  of  free,  pvbHc  educaHon.  The  day  itself  was  bright  and  glorious,  may 
its  joyous  beams  be  a  precursor  of  the  light  and  gladness  and  the  healthful  influ- 
ences which  shall  ever  attend  this  department  of  the  Public  Schools  of  that  city. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  the  spacious  hall,  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  third  siory  of  the  edifice,  was  filled  with  citizens  and  strangers,  parents  and 
children.  The  centre  of  the  platform,  extending  across  one  end  of  the  room, 
was  occupied  by  the  ofllcers  of  the  School  Board,  the  Clergy  and  Speakers,  and 
on  the  right  and  left,  the  members  of  the  school,  to  tbe  number  of  120  or  tnore, 
were  arranged  as  a  choir.  > 

The  exercises  commenced  with  singing,  the  Dedicatory  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  D.  SHEPAJiDfloir,  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Son.  Samuel  Lewis  gave  a  most 
interesting  history  of  the  Woodward  and  Hughes'  ftmds,  the  manner  in  which 
these  tmsts  had  been  managed,  and  of  the  organization  and  present  condition  of 
the  Woodwardt  and  the  Hughes  Public  High  School.  Wk.  Green,  Esq.,  spoke 
of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  this  school  had  been  managed,  first  as  the 
Central,  and  more  recently  as  the  Hughes  High  School.  Hon.  Bellah  y  Stobbb 
dwelt  npon  the  relations  of  Free  Schools  to  onr  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions, and  the  Inseparable  connection  between  universal  intelligence,  universal 
education^  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  the  perpetuity  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Ru7DS  KiEG,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  School  Board,  presented  a  history  of  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  High  Schools  connected  with  the  Public  Schools 
of  Boston,  Providence,  New  Tork,  Baltimore  and  other  cities.  Chableb  Anpbr- 
■oir,  Esq.,  answered,  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  some  of  the  objections  made 
to  High  Schools,  and  congratulated  parents,  teachers  and  pupils,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  this  school  edifice,  and  the  benefits  to  result  iVom  the  liberal  provision 
of  ftee  instruction  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  science  and  art  Mr.  Lorih  An 
i>RXwi,  gave  an  aeooont  of  the  number  of  High  School  departments  connected 
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with  the  Union  Schools  of  the  State,  and  the  inflnence  they  were  exerting  upon 
the  lower  grades  ef  schools.  An  interesting  letter  from  G£0BGB  Willet.  Esq., 
late  Acting  Kanager  of  the  Pahlic  Schools  of  Cleyeland,  was  readby  lir.  Lswii. 
Rev.  £.  G.  RoBiKSOir,  Rev.  N.  W.  Fishbb  and  Rey.Dr.  Lqbd,  spoke  of  the  infln- 
enoe  which  a  liberal  provision  for  free  instmc'tion  in  the  branches  taught  in  these 
Hfgh  Schools,  would  exert  upon  the  intelligence,  the  taste,  and  the  morals  of  the 
commanity.  A.  D.  Load,  of  Columbus,  stated  fiicts  fh>m  the  history  of  the  Public 
High  School  of  Philadelphia,  showing  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  enter 
such  schools  complete  the  coarse  of  study,  compaK!Bd  with  the  number  who  grad- 
uate from  our  Collei^es  and  Unirersities ;  and  dwelt  upon  the  influence  which 
must  be  exerted  by  the  graduates  of  these  schools,  in  the  community  with  whidi 
thoy  are  connected. 

Altogether  the  exercises  were  deeply  interestingi  and  h^hly  instructiTo,  and  the 
audience  remained  without  weariness  till  .after  fire  o'clock.  We  hope  soon  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  plan  and  description  of  the  building. 


\m  >i 


Mr.  Qeo.  R.  Havd,  for  more  than  seyenteen  years  a  Teacher  in  docinnatl,  has 
resigned  his  place  as  Principal  of  the  School  In  the  eleventh  IMstrict,  fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  charge  of  a  Female  Seminary  in  Georgetown,  Ky.  We  can  most 
heartily  commend  him  and  his  excellent  Lady  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and 
feel  assured  that  they  will  find  him  worthy  of  entire  confidence. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hayfob*  has  taken  tlie  place  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 

Hand. 
Mr.  Uriah  Rxqb  is  appointed  Principal  of  the  Public  School  of  the  8th  District 

in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Roi^FE  Jias  resigned  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Portsmouth^ 

Mr.  J.  H.  PoB  has  forwarded  a  list  of  45  subscribers  to  the  Joumal  from  Ports- 
mouth.   Last  year  there  were  four  subscribers  in  that  county. 

Mr.  John  D.  Philbriok,  late  Principal  of  the  Quinpy  School,  Boston,  has  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.    Our  best  wisher  attend  hia. 

Mr.  William  Trayib,  late  an  active  Teacher  in  this  State,  now  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  is  ^e  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Pennaylvania  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  villflge^of  Jefferson,  the  connty  seat  of  Ashtabula,  has  adopted  the  Uniom 
School  law  by  a  majority  of  neady  four  tOi  one. 

TisACHEB^*  Institutbs.— The  Executife  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers' As- 
sociation, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  and  nsefhlness  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,  is  making  arrangements  to  employ  four  competent  and  experienced 
Lecturers,  In  addition  to  the  General  Agent  The  ft-iends  of  education  are  ear- 
nestly requested  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  holding  Institntes  in 
their  respective  counties.  Xt  is  expected  that  the  traveling  and  necessary  ex)>en* 
scs  of  the  Lecturers  employed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  will  be  paid  by  the 
Institutes  in  which  they  may  labor.  It  is  also  confidently  hoped  that  more  than 
the  mere  ox]!)cnses  of  the  Lecturers  will  generally  be  paid,  although  more  win 
not  b(i  requiJ*ed. 

By  proper  effort  thirty  Institutes  might  be  held  In  Ohio,  during  the  coming 
Spring.  Applications  for  Lecturers  should  be  made,  early,  to  LoBnr  Axdrbwb, 
Columbus. 


THE 
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Emarks  of  Ion.  %  %ia, 

Of  Cuyahoga^  on  the  passage  of  Senate  hiU  No,  94,  to  provide  for 
the  reorganization y  supervision  and  maintenance  of  Common 
Schools. 

^ROLONGED  aa  the  disoaasion  has  been  in  reference  to  this  bill, 
it  is  with  no  little  degree  of  hesitancy  that  I  ask  the  Senate  to 
indulge  me  in  a  few  remarks  on  the  question  of  its  final  passage. 

The  Constitiitioii  of  the  State,  which  can  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  as  the  written  will  of  the  people,  has  imposed  upon  us  as 
Legislators,  many  high  and  responsible  duties,  among  which  there  are 
none,  perhaps,  more  obligatoty  in  their  character  than  the  duty  of 
enacting  such  a  law,  as  in  the  language  of  that  instrument,  "  will 
secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  throu^out 
the  State." 

This,  sir,  is  the  object  of  the  present  bill.  In  preparing  and  maturing 
it,  the  committee  on  Schools  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  view  and 
cany  out  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Our  present  school  system  was  adopted  in  1838.  Since  that  period 
nearly  thirty  enaetments  have  been  passed,  amending  either  the  original 
act,  or  some  subsequent  amendatory  act.  In  some  instances  from  two 
lo  six  acts  have  been  passed  in  a  single  session,  by  which  certain  acts 
or  parts  of  acts  relating  to  schools,  have  been  either  repealed  or  amended, 
in  a  manner  so  indefinite  as  to  render  the  whole  system  incongraoos 
and  unintelligible.  And  hence  the  embarrassment  *^hich  is  now 
experienced  in  giving  construction  to  our  school  laws,  and  in  ascertaining 
YoL.  n,  Ko.  3.  6 
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what  portions  of  them  are  really  in  force,  has  been  the  subject  of  very 
general  complaint.  Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  old  system,  with 
all  its  defects,  has  been  productive  of  an  influence  highly  salutary  in 
forming  and  training  the  youthful  mind,  and  in  developing  the  frae 
elements  of  our  moral  and  political  power. 

But  the  State  has  now  outgrown  the  garments  that  were  fitted  to  her 
earlier  condition,  and  astonishing  changes  have  taken  place  in  respect 
to  her  wealth  and  population,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  public  sentiment. 
The  banner  of  educational  reform  has  been  flung  to  the  breeze,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  watchword  of  the  age,  ^*  Onward,  forever 
onward!" 

Though  not  comprehended,  perhaps,  yet  the  time  has  come,  when  a 
great  work  is  to  be  done — when  our  legislation  must  be  so  directed  as 
to  aid  the  masses  in  their  struggling  efforts  to  rise  up,  and  assume  the 
proud  position,  in  the  scale  of  human  existence,  which  the  God  of 
Nature  designed. 

But  how  is  this  great  work  to  be  accomplished?  I  answer,  by  making 
the  means  of  education  as  free  as  the  air  and  the  sunlight.  But  this 
can  be  done  only  by  a  judicious  reorganization  of  our  School  system, 
and  by  the  application  of  a  sufficient  fund  to  keep  it  in  vigorous  open- 
Uon.  Money,  sir,  is  the  only  motive  power  on  which  reliance  can  be 
placed  for  success. 

If  there  be  any  one  tax  which  the  people  will  pay  more  cheerfully 
than  another,  it  is  a  liberal  school  tax.  Yet  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
this  word — tax — tax — has  its  terrors !  But,  sir,  I  have  no  fears  that 
Ohio  will  be  reduced  to  pauperism,  or  that  any  of  her  representativea 
will  hesitate  to  discharge  what  they  honestly  conceive  to  be  their  duty. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment,  how  much  greater  now  are  the 
capabilities  of  the  State,  than  in  1838,  when  our  present  school  system 
was  adopted.  Then  our  entire  population  was  less  than  a  million  and 
a  half,  now  it  exceeds  two  million's.  Then  the  whole  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State  was  valued  at  one  hundred  and  seven  millions; 
and  now  it  is  estimated,  by  our  best  financiers,  at  seven  hundred 
millions.  With*  such  immense  wealth,  who  can  doubt  the  ability  of 
the  State  to  sustain  an  efficient  school  system?  The  number  of  youth 
in  the  State,  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  appears  by 
the  returns  for  1852,  exceeds  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand. 
As  legislators,  are  we  not  morally,  as  well  as  constitutionally  bound  to 
mnke  ample  provision  by  law  for  the  education  of  this  vast  multitude, 
to  whose  control  will  soon  be  committed  the  great  interests  and  political 
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destinies  of  the  State.  Shall  Ohio,  the  second  State  in  the  Union,  in 
point  of  wealth  and  natural  resources,  occupy  a  position  less  honorable, 
or  less  praisewOTthj,  than  her  sister  States,  in  her  efforts  to  advance  the 
cause  of  popular  education?  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  let  us  refer 
to  the  school  statistics  of  some  of  our  neighboring  States,  collected  for 
1850. 

The  population  of  New  York  was  then  3,097,394 — her  school  fund 
$5,100,450.  She  paid  to  teachers  $1,439,651— had  furnished  to 
district  libraries  1,507,097  volumes — and  has,  within  the  last  year, 
paid  to  teachers  $2,249,814;  distributed  to  her  common  schools  8,500 
copies  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Distionaiy,  and  expended  $90,579  to 
increase  her  libraries. 

The  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  2,311,780 — she  paid  to  teachers 
$1,153,167,  and  had  famished  to  district  libraries  8,281  volumes. 

The  population  of  Massachusetts  was  994,469 — she  paid  to  teachers 
$1,021,776,  and  had  furnished  to  district  libraries  91,539  volumes. 

The  population  of  Michigan  was  897,654 — she  paid  to  teachers 
$129,666,  and  had  furnished  to  district  libraries  47,2^0  volumes. 

These  States  have  done  much  to  increase  the  facilities  of  common 
school  education,  within  their  borders,  since  the  period  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Yet  no  State,  considering  her  ability,  is  entitled  to  more 
ci*edit,  in  this  respect,  than  Indiana.  Her  Legislature  passed  an  act 
in  June  last,  establishing  an  admirable  system  of  common  schools,  with 
a  Superintendency.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  an  ample  school  fund 
has  been  created;  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  school  libraries  to  the 
districts,  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  has  been  imposed 
on  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  together  with  a  poll  tax  of  twenty- 
five  centd  upon  the  citizen  for  two  years. 

But  with  a  population  now  exceeding  two  millions,  and  a  taxable 
property  estimated  at  seven  hundred  millions,  what  has  the  State  of 
Ohio  done,  comparatively,  for  the  oause  of  education?  It  is  true  she 
has  a  school  fund  of  $1,745,322,  and  annually  expends  in  payment  of 
teachers  about  $750,000,  but  as  yet  has  never  furnished  a  school  library 
worthy  of  the  name.  There  are  about  15,000  school  teachers  in  the 
State,  whose  services  are  acknowledged  to  be  invaluable ;  and  yet  they 
are  required  to  live  upon  a  mere  pittance.  But  still  the  State  is  not 
justly  chargeable  with  illiberality  in  her  course  of  policy,  for  she  has 
expended  some  $20,000,000  upon  internal  improvements,  in  the  shape 
of  canals  and  slack  water  navigation.  And  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  years,  her  enterprising  citizens  have  built  and  put  into  operation 
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nearly  S&eea  hnndred  miles  of  railroad,  and  have  not  less  than  five 
hundred  miles  now  in  progreBS  of  oonstruction,^  which  will  cost  in  the 
aggregate  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  of  dollars.  And  here  let  me 
ask,  is  there  no  danger,  while  we  are  bestowing  so  much  attention  and 
wealth  in  ministering  to  the  physical  man,  that  we  may  neglect  the  still 
more  important  wants  of  the  intellectual  man?  The  subject  of  educa- 
tion, however,  has  not  been  forgotten.  The  people  within  the  last  few 
years  have  been  awakened  to  its  importance,  and  without  waiting  the 
tardy  progress  of  legislation  have  adopted  in  many  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  which  have  no  special  school  charters,  what  is  called  the  Union, 
or  Voluntary  System  of  Schools,  and,  for  their  support,  have  taxed 
themselves  liberally,  in  addition  to  the  State  and  county  tax;  and  in 
some  instances,  have  erected  scho9l  houses  at  a  cost  of  six  to  eight 
thousand  dollars.  Influenced  by  a  high  regard  for  their  profession,  and 
a  desire  to  elevate  its  character,  the  school  teachers  of  the  State  have 
formed  associations,  and  expended  from  their  earnings  liberal  sums  of 
money,  annually,  in  sustaining  Institutes,  and  a  Superintendent  to 
teach  the  art  of  teaching.  These  noble  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  I  trust,  will  be  duly  appreciated,  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  every  true  heUrted  oitizen. 

In  towns  and  cities,  where  the  citizens  are  authorized  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  purpose,  schools  have  been  sustained  at  least  ten  months 
in  the  year,  while  in  the  rural  districts  the  average  does  not  exceed  five 
months.  Though  I  would  not  diminish  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  towns 
and  cities,  in  this  respect,  yet  I  would  so  legislate  as  to  a£R)rd  to  the 
rural  districts  equal  advantages.  At  least  three  quarters  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  State  are  agriculturists,  who,  as  a  class,  possess  perhaps 
more  of  the  true  elements  of  manhood,  both  mental  and  physical,  than 
any  other.  And  in  order  to  afibrd  to  the  rural  districts  equal  advan- 
tages with  the  towns,  the  bill  provides  that  each  township  shall  be 
regarded  as  one  district,  and  be  confided  to  a  township  board  of  educa- 
tion, for  general  purposes,  connected  with  the  educational  interests  of 
the  township,  the  board  to  be  composed  of  certain  local  directors,  in 
rotation.  The  present  school  districts  are  recognized  as  sub-districts,  in 
which  the  local  directors  are  to  be  elected,  and  to  whom  are  confided 
the  affidrs  of  the  sub-districts,  With  sundry  limitations.  The  township 
board  is  invested  with  full  power  to  establish  such  number  of  graded, 
central  or  high  schools  in  the  township,  as  the  public  interest  may  seem 
to  require.  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  board  to  estimate  annually, 
and  certify  to  the  auditor  of  the  proper  county,  the  entire  amount  of 
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moDey  necessaiy  to  sustain  the  sehools  in  the  township  for  seven  months, 
and  for  other  school  purposes,  which  is  to  be  levied  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  township,  equally,  except  in  certain  cases,  and  be  col 
lected  by  the  county  Treasurer  as  other  taxes.  The  Board  has  also 
power  to  change  the  boundaries  of  sub-districts  as  may  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  schools,  and  to  assign  to  each  sub-district  not  less  than 
sixty-five  scholars,  except  when  a  reduction  of  that  number  becomes 
indispensable.  The  principle  of  equal  taxation,  throughout  the  town, 
ship,  for  school  purposes,  except  when  equily  and  justice  may  require 
local  taxation  in  certain  sub-districts,  where  they  have  not  heretofore 
borne  an  equal  share,  has  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  equalize  the 
privileges  of  schools,  and  to  avoid  the  perplexities  which  are  constantly 
arising  under  our  present  laws,  in  consequence  of  the  independent  power 
and  organization  of  the  several  districts.  This  independent  power  of 
local  taxation,  as  heretofore  exercised  in  the  districts,  and  the  difficulty 
of  levying  a  tax  strictly  in  compliance  with  the  law,  have  tended,  in 
too  many  instances,  not  only  to  create  dissensions,  and  divisions  of 
districts,  but  to  engender  expensive  litigation. 

As  provided  in  this  bill,  the  county  board  of  school  examiners  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  probate  judge,  and  paid  for  their  services  from 
the  county  treasury ;  and  therefore  are  not  allowed  te  receive  a  fee  from 
the  applicant  for  granting  a  certificate.  This  arrangement,  it  is  believed, 
will  secure  faithful  examinations,  and  remove  all  inducement  to'grant 
certificates  to  unqualified  persons. 

Another  leading  feature  of  the  bill,  and  one-  which  educationists 
regard  as  of  vital  importance,  is  the  provision  for  a  State  Commissioner 
of  common  schools,  to  be  elected  by  the  people.  It  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, sir,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  give  any  great  degree  of  efficiency 
to  any  school  system,  however  wise  might  be  its  provisions  in  other 
respects,  without  incorporating  into  it  a  central  power,  competent  to 
supervise  its  operations,  and  give  to  {he  heart  of  its  machinery  a  strong 
pulse  and  a  healthful  induence.  This  view^of  the  matter,  I  am  satis- 
fied, accords  with  the  experience  of  such  other  States  as  have  become 
the  most  distinguished  for  the  excellence  and  success  of  their  commoi^ 
schools.  As  well  might  an  army  expect  to  achieve  great  victories 
without  a  general  at  itfi  head,  as  the  friends  of  education  expect 
that  a  system  of  common  schools,  extending  throughout  the  State,  can 
be  made,  without  a  supervising  power,  to  accomplish  the  grand  object 
in  view. 

Another  important  feature  in  the  bill  is  the  provision  by  which  libra- 
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lies  and  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionarj  are  to  be  famished  to  every 
school  district  in  the  State,  as  soon  as  the  tax  for  that  purpose  will 
admit.  As  respects  this  measure,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  people 
will  approve  it. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionarj  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  work  of  immense  value — it  is  of  itself  a  treasuiy  of  knowl- 
edge— ^and  is  generally  regarded  by  eminent  scholars  both  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country,  as  the  standard  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
There  is  no  other  language  spoken  by  civilized  man,  perhaps,  which 
combines  more  strength,  or  furnishes  a  vehicle  better  adapted  to  the 
conveyance  of  manly  thought.  It  is  the  language  of  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  destined  to  prevail,  if  not  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  at  least  in  every  land  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  breathes  without 
restraint.  It  is  the  medium  through  which  most  of  the  valuable  discov- 
eries of  the  last  half  century  have  been  announced  to  the  world.  It  is 
the  language  in  which  the  rights  of  man  have  been  eloquently  advocated 
and  nobly  defended.  It  is  the  language  in  which  a  Shakspeare  and  a 
Milton  sung,  and  in  which  a  Pitt,  a  Burke,  a  Curran  and  a  Brougham 
ezhibitod  their  masterly  powers  as  orators  and  rhetoricians.  It  is  the 
language  in  which  a  Washington,  a  Franklin  and  a  Jefierson  wrote  and 
spoke,  and  in  which  a  Patrick  Henry,  a  Clay  and  a  Webster  poured 
forth  their  burning  eloquence.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  the  langulige  I  wish  to 
see  taught  in  our  common  schools,  in  all  its  purity,  until  every  child  in 
the  State  can  speak  it  with  correctness  and  with  elegance.  And  how 
can  this  be  accomplished  better  than  by  introducing  into  our  common 
schools  the  standard  lexicon  of  our  mother  tongue? 

Introduce  it,  and  make  it  the  umpire  in  the  school  room,  and  I  can 
assure  you,  sir,  that  its  influence  will  soon  be  felt  and  appreciated,  not 
only  in  our  schools,  but  throughout  the  entire  community.  Connect 
with  it  school  libraries,  judiciously  selected,  consisting  of  standard 
works  of  history,  biography,  travels,  science  and  choice  literature,  and 
you  will  lay  the  broad  foundations  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  mental 
culture  and  social  happiness  than  has  ever  been  attained  by  any  other 
people  in  any  former  age. 

It  is  certainly  much  cheaper,  as  well  as  much  wiser,  to  educate  than 
U>puni$h,  How  much  of  crime  would  be  prevented  if  a  higher  order 
of  education  were  generally  diffused  among  all  classes.  A  well  educa- 
ted and  enlightened  people  will  have  but  little  occasion  for  criminal 
courts,  jails  and  penitentiaries.  The  educated  man  has  ordinarily  too 
much  self-respect,  too  much  regard  for  moral  principle  and  the  value  of 
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a  good  character  to  stoop  to  crime.  In  short,  sir,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
government,  and  secnrity  of  the  citizen,  and  of  property,  depend  upon 
the  yirtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  it  is  intended  to  make  our  common 
schools  what  thoy  ought  to  be — the  colleges  of  the  people^-*- "cheap 
enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good  enough  for  the  richest."  With  but  a 
slight  increase  of  taxation,  schools  of  different  grades  can  be  established 
and  maintained  in  every  township  of  the^  State,  and  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  farmers  and  mechanics  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
finished  education,  equally  with  ihe  more  favored  of  the  land.  And, 
in  this  way,  the  elements  of  mind  now  slumbering  among  the  unedu- 
cated masses,  like  the  fine  unwrought  marble  in  the  qnany,  will  be 
aroused  and  brought  out  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Philoeophers  and  sages  will  abound  everywhere,  on  the  farm,  and  in 
the  workshop.  And  many  a  man  of  genius  will  stand  out  from  among 
the  masses,  and  exhibit  a  brilliancy  of  intellect,  which  will  be  recognised 
in  the  circling  years  of  the  great  future,  as 

"  A  light,  a  landmark  on  the  cliffs  of  time/* 

It  is  only  the  educated  man  who  is  competent  to  interrogate  nature, 
and  comprehend  her  revelations.  .  Though  I  would  not  break  dowu  the 
aristocracy  of  knowledge  of  the  present  age,  yet,  sir,  I  would  level  up, 
and  equalize,  and  thus  create,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a 
democracy  of  knowledge.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  men 
be  made  equal  in  fact-i— equal  in  their  social  and  political  relations — 
equal  in  mental  refinement,  and  in  a  just  appreciation  of  what  consti- 
tutes man  the  brother  of  his  fellow  man. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  allow  me  to  express  my  belief,  that  the  day  is  not . 
fiur  distant  when  Ohio,  in  the  noble  cause  of  popular  education  and  of 
human  rights,  will  "lead  the  column,"  and  become  what  she  b capable 
of  becoming — ^a  star  of  the  first  magnitude — ^the  brightest  in  the  galaxy 
of  our  American  Union.* 

*Tho  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the  24th  of  January,  by  the  following  vote  :^ 
yeas  22,  nays  2. 
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LETTER  READ  AT  THE  OPENIITO  OF  THE  HUQHBS  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI. 


H.  H.  Barney,  Esq. — Dear  Sir  :  I  had  promised  myself  the  plea- 
sure  of  being  present  this  afternoon  at  the  opening  of  your  High  School, 
bat  unexpected  ciroumstances  will  prevent. 

While  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Glereland,  it  became  my 
duty  to  make  myself  personally  acquainted  with  the  more  approved 
systems  of  public  schools  elsewhero,  both  East  and  West.  Our  school 
officers  have  borrowed  valuable  suggestions  from  Cincinnati ;  so  that, 
in  common  with  other  citizens  of  the  State,  Cleveland  is  considerably 
indebted  to  that  class  of  liberal-minded  men,  who  through  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  your  public  schools  have  noUy  stood  by  them,  aiming  to 
make  them  not  only  living  fountains  of  truth  and  knowledge  to  the 
youth  of  the  city,  but  models  for  the  State. 

That  the  crowning  feature  of  every  respectable  school  system  must 
bo  a  High  School,  seems  to  have  become  as  well  settled  and  as  univer- 
sally recognized  among  educators  as  is  any  principle  of  common  law 
among  lawyers,  or  any  doctrine  of  theology  with  divines.  At  this  day, 
to  construct  a  school  system  for  a  city  without  such  higher  department, 
would  be  as  if  a  sculptor  should  make  a  statue  without  any  head,  and 
commend  it  to  our  admiration  for  its  symmetry  and  completeness. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  however,  but  that,  at  occasional  periods  in 
the  history  of  High  Schools  in  different  sections  of  the  countiy,  the 
establishment  of  such  institutions  of  public  learning  has  been  opposed; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  not  a  little  singular,  perhaps,  that  such  opposition  has, 
most  generally,  proceeded  from  individuals  distiuguished  for  professions 
of  zeal  and  affection  for  the  masses.  The  poor,  especially,  would  seem 
to  be  ever  in  their  hearts.  And  yet  the  con^ency  of  such  professions 
with  oppositioh  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  where  even  the  poorest 
may,  and  do  take  rank  with  the  richest,  and  enjoy  the  same  facilities 
for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  personal  elevation,  has  never 
yet  been  very  clearly  pointed  out.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  antago- 
nism has  usually  proceeded  from  an  ignorance  of  educational  matters, 
which  was  afterwards  confessed,  or  from  a  spirit  of  demagoguism,  which, 
failing  to  impose  upon  the  masses,  was  afterwards  repented  of. 

May  your  public  school  system  prosper  forever,  and  the  towers  of 
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your  Higb  School  building,  overlooking  the  Ohio,  and  oonspicnoosfirom. 
it,  stand  a  monument  that  public  education  is  as  dear  to  you  as  is  the 
conmieroe  which  has  enriched  your  city ! 

Bespectfully, 
Jan.  17,  1858.  Gao.  Willby. 


For  the  Ohio  Joomal  of  Sdaeatioa. 

Jttirttl  Cjiaraitir* 


Ths  unnatural  separation  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  that  exists 
in  too  many  of  our  common  schools,  presents  an  unpleasing  .aspect,  and 
gives  just  grounds  for  the  apprehension,  that  what  is  already  bad  may 
soon  be  worse.  Moral  and  intellectual  culture  should  go  hand  in  hand ; 
and  any  system  of  education  that  fails  to  recognize  this  truth  is  defeo- 
tive — ^is  wrong  ah  initio  ;  for  one  is  the  handmaid  of  the  other. 

If  moral  instruction  is  desirable  and  necessary,  where  can  it  be  given 
or  obtained  better  than  in  school?  Is  it  said  that  children  can  loam 
morality  at  home  f  How  can  they  learn  it,  if  it  is  not  taught ;  and  does 
any  body  suppose  that  aB  parents  teach  it,  or  even  all  who  have  the 
ability  f  With  the  same  propriety  may  it  be  urged,  that  children  may 
acquire  intdUdual  education  at  home.  The  difficulties  incident  to 
proper  intellectual  culture  are  not  greater  than  those  relating  to  correct 
moral  training.  It  is  believed  to  b?  much  more  difficult  to  teach 
morality,  to  train  the  affections,  to  regulate  the  will,  to  form  the  habits, 
to  infuse  good  sentiments,  to  imbue  the  mind  with  eialting,  ennobling 
principles,  and  to  inspire  love  to  God  and  man,  than  simply  to  impart 
mere  intellectual  knowledge. 

It  is  feared  that  the  popular  education  of  the  present  day,  at  least 
so  far  as  relates  to  our  common  schools,  is. addressed  too  exclusively  to  ^ 
the  bead;  that  teachers^  forgetting  that  children  are  moral  as  well  as 
intellectual  beings,  neglect  to  impart  such  moral  precepts  as  seem 
indispensable  to  the  correct  education  of  their  pupik — ^to  the  proper 
formation  ^  their  character.  That  children  have  hearts  as  well  as 
heads,  seems  to  be  scarcely  thought  of.  The  head  is  educated,  and  the 
heart  untouched.  An  almost  idolatrous  respect  for  intellect  is  apparent, 
and  equally  apparent  is  the  indifference  with  which  morality  is  regarded. 

I  would  by  no  means  undervalue  intellectual  culture,  or  argue  that 
it  could  be  dispensed  with ;  (the  reverse  is  emphatically  alleged) ;  but 
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I  assert  that  Bcienoe  sboold  be  taught  in  connection  with  morality ;  that 
the  head  and  heart  should  be  educated  in  harmony  and  unison  nith 
each  other,  to  the  neglect  of  neither. 

The  statute  of  Ohio  provides  that  all  teachers  of  common  schools 
shall  be  persons  of  good,  moral  character  ;  and  the  inference  reasonably 
drawn  is,  that  they  shall  teach  morality  as  well  by  precept  as  example. 
It  seems  to  be  an  injunction  of  the  law, — if  not  expressed,  at  least 
implied, — that  morality  shall  be  taught  in  our  common  schools.  The 
great  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrbng,  in  contradistmction  from 
the  miserable  subterfuge  of  expediency^  should  be  clearly  set  forth  in 
CTCiy  school.  It  is  for  the  defects  in  our  moral  character  that  we  haye 
to  answer  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Law  is  addressed  to  the  moral,  and 
not  so  much  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man.  In  a  self-governing 
community  like  ours,  where  the  people  are  sovereigns,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  all  should  be  moral.  It  may  possibly  answer  that  the  few  be 
intelligent,  and  the  many  virtuous;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposition 
would  prove  suicidal  at  once.  A  correct  state  of  public  morality  is 
by  far  more  essential,  in  a  republic,  than  any  degree  of  mero  popular 
intelligence. 

Moral  culture,  so  far  from  being  in  the  slightest  degree  incompatible 
with  intellectual  improvement,  is  not  only  favorable,  but  neoessary  to 
its  full  and  perfect  consummation.  A  stern  necessity,  imposed  upon 
us  by  Providence,  demands  the  cultivation  of  all  our  faculties,  prepara- 
tory to  the  perfection  of  any ;  and  in  order  to  perfect  a  single  part  of 
our  spiritual  nature,  we  must  improve  the  whole.  Periiaps  the  veiy 
reason  why  we  do  not  succeed  better  in  even  the  education  of  the  head, 
is  the  fiict  that  we  neglect  to  couple  with  our  instruction  the  culturo  of 
the  heart. 

We  can  not  expect  our  youth  to  be  moral,  unless  we  teach  them 
morality.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  'vHll  tolerate  morality  in  our 
common  schools,  it  must  be  taught.  It  must  become  a  part  of  our 
system  of  puUic  instruction.  It  does  not  cgme  by  instinct.  Means 
are  essential ;  and  if  we  would  educate  morally,  we  must  use  moral 
means ;  and  there  is  no  way  to  acjbieve  the  great  end  at  which  a  monl 
education  aims,  but  by  introducmg  morality  into'  our  nurseries  of  edu- 
cation, our  elementary  schools. 

A  good  moral  character  serves  as  the  compass,  the  guiding  principle 
of  life.  It  makes  the  mind  resolute,  keeps  it  in  its  proper  center, 
banishes  fear,  and  manfully  meets  every  contingency  unembarraased 
and  undismayed.     It  gives  a  determinate  value  to  the  man ;  it  gives 
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eonenej  to  his  mind,  and  ''  stamps  it  with  a  diadem."  It  is  a  shield, 
and  a  weapon  of  defense :  knaveiy  cowers  befcnre  it ;  vice  shrinks  back, 
aahamed  and  abashed ;  obloquy  becomes  powerless ;  hypocrisy  is  un- 
masked ;  and  persecution  disarmed  in  its  presence.  Why  then  is  the 
formation  of  moral  character  so  lightly  esteemed?  If  morality  is  so 
ennobling  and  exalting,  that  without  it  a  man  in  an  enlightened  nation 
is  only  a  cypher,  either  in  esse  or  in  posse,  why  is  its  culture  so  sadly 
neglected? 

My  brother  teachers,  were  we  all  arraigned  to  answer  and  account 
for  our  past  efforts  at  forming  good  moral  character,  would  not  some 
of  us  be  found  sadly  deficient  ?  Have  we  all  been,  in  this  respect,  as 
fiiithful  as  we  ought?  Have  we  all  endeavored,  faithfully  and  con- 
stantly, to  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and,. if  possible,  with  more  than 
parental  c&re,  to  instill  purity  and  truth  into  the  minds  of  all  our  pupils  ? 
Finally,  have  we  all,  in  eveiy  respect,  set  before  our  pupils  an  example 
wordsy  of  their  imitation  ?T-a  model  from  which  they  may  safely  copy, 
and  to  which  they  may  always  appeal  for  a  standard  of  excellence? 

PxKSTON,  February,  1853.  J.  W.  Lonobok. 


»^i 
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THUB  BISPXCTTVB  PBOVINOES  IK  SLIMBMTABT  INSTBUCTION. 

No.  I. 

Thx  methods  of  instruction  in  our  primary  schools,  are  beginning  to 
be  regarded  as  of  great  importance.  When  children  were  sent  to  school 
to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  taught.  The  chief  end  of  the  school  was  accom- 
plished, even  if  they  learned  nothing.  But  now  it  has  been  ascertained 
that,  while  children  should  not  be  sent  to  school  at  too  early  an  age, 
and  should  not  be  confined  to  the  school  room  long  at  a  time,  yet  what 
little  instruction  is  given  should  be  imparted  with  great  care.  It  is  but 
a  very  little  they  need  at  first,  but  that  little  should  be  of  the  choicest 
quality.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  success,  the  highest  success, 
is  more  difficult  and  more  rare,  in  teaching  the  first  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, than  in  guiding  the  pupil  through  the  more  advanced  branches. 
We  are  speaking  of  the  proper  work  of  instruction,  not  of  gaining  the 
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attention  of  chfldren,  or  exciting  their  interest.    These  are  highly 
important,  as  preliminary  to  instmotion,  but  thej  are  not  the  tihing  itself. 

It  is  to  he  feared,  that  many  primary  teachers  do  not  appreciate  the 
difficulty  of  their  work,  and  are  really  ignorant  how  unsnecessfal  they 
are.  They  teach  as  they  were  tanght,  not  dreaming  that  they  could 
gain  from  books,  any  assistance  in  teaching  a  child  to  read.  Thus  they 
are  none  the  wiser  for  the  admirable  suggestions  contained  in  the  wc»k8 
of  Emerson,  Palmer  and  Page — works,  of  which  it  is  absolutely  un- 
pardonable for  a  teacher,  in  these  days,  to  be  ignorant.  And,  possibly, 
some,  who  have  read  these  and  other  treatises  on  elementary  instruction, 
have  thought  that  the  methods  thiarein  recommended,  though  suocessfiil 
as  practiced  by  some  teachers,  would  fail  in  the  hands  of  others ;  and 
so,  after  a  few  feeble  efforts,  they  return  to  the  hackneyed  modes. 

We  believe  there  has  been  an  error  in  relation  to  improvements  in 
education.  They  have  been  recommended,  because  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  them,  rather  than  as  based  on  correct  principles. 
Hence,  many  teachers  are  very  slow  to  adopt  any  new  method.  They 
wait  until  it  shall  be  found  to  be  successful  in  a  lai^  number  of  cases. 
It  may  turn  out  to  be  no  improvement  at  all,  and  they  prefer  to  let 
others  make  the  necessary  experiments,  while  they  await  the  issue. 
This  feeling  has  been  fostered  by  the  differences  of  opinion  sometimes 
manifested,  even  by  eminent  teachers.  One  is  quite  positive  as  to  the 
excellence  of  a  particular  mode,  for  he  has  succeeded  with  it  far  better 
than  with  any  other ;  another  is  quite  as  positive  in  praise  of  a  different 
mode,  and  for  the  same  reason :  he  has  found  it  sticcessful.  There  is 
danger  of  empiricism  in  education,  as  in  medicine.  We  need  to  look 
more  at  principles.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  of  a  method,  that  it  is 
successful — ^why  is  it  successful  ?  Rekl  improvements  can  be  shown  to 
be  so,  aside  from  the  certificates  of  individual  teachers.  That  whidi 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  human  constitution,  is  not  to  be  banished  from  the  school-room  be- 
cause A  and  B  confidently  declare  that  their  experience  is  all  against 
it.  There  can  be  no  real  conflict  between  theory  and  practice.  True, 
a  poor  practitioner  may  always  be  unsuccessful,  however  good  the  theory ; 
and  an  expert  man  may  have  some  suooess  in  spite  of  a  poor  theoiy. 
But  that  method,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  ike  most  suecessfril  in  practice, 
we  may  be  certain  is  the  best  in  theoiy ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
which,  in  its  support,  can  marshal  the  strongest  arguments  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  will  be  victorious  in  the  severest  tests 
of  actual  trial. 


tm 
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We  pnqpoee  to  examine  some  of  the  modem  improyements  in  edaca* 
tion,  in  order  to  aBoertain,  if  possible,  whether  they  are  based  on  ad- 
milted  principles,  and,  if  so,  on  what.  In  doing  this,  we  hope  to  show 
ike  importance  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  the  great  inlets  of  knowledge 
to  the  ohOd ;  and  the  necessity  of  careful  inquiry  as  to  which  is  the 
proper  inlet  in  a  given  case.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  these  two  senses 
are  the  principal  organs  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  it  is 
through  these,  especially,  that  the  teacher  seeks  to  communicate 
instruction.  To  which  of  them  shall  we  assign  the  chief  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  educational  course ;  and  how  shall  we  adjust  the  balance 
between  them,  so  that  the  child  shall  acquire  knowledge  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  and  be  able  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  ?  What  branches 
oan  be  taught  most  rapidly  and  thoroughly  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye,  and  what  through  that  of  the  ear  ? 

A  few  years  since,  a  spelling  recitation  was  almost  exclusively  an 
oral  exennse ;  now,  in  the  best  schools,  it  is  conducted,  to  a  very  con* 
aiderable  extent,  by  writing.  It  was  found  that  the  best  viva  voce 
spellers  were  often  sadly  at  fault  when  they  attempted  to  write ;  and 
that  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  letter-writing,  or  to  the  frequent 
use  of  the  pen  in  any  other  way,'  had  the  best  practical  kuowledge  of 
orthography.  Spelling  on  slates  and  the  blackboard  was  tried,  and 
with  success.  In  every  good  school,  this  method  has  superseded  the 
oral  method,  with  those  pupils  who  can  write. 

Now,  is  this  improved  method  of  spelling  empirical,  or  could  its 
superiority,  in  practical  results,  have  been  predicted  before  trial  ?  We 
think  the  latter.  What  is  the  object  in  leamiag  to  spell  7  Why  is  it 
desirable  to  know  of  what  letters,  and  in  what  order,  a  word  is  com- 
posed X  That  when  we  have  occasion  to  write,  we  may  know  what 
letters  to  employ.  Of  course,  if  each  letter  in  a  word  represented  a 
particular  sound,  the  sound  of  the  word  would  suggest  the  letters  com- 
posing it}  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  our  language,  and  it  is  of  that, 
as  it  is,  we  are  now  speaking.  While  I  am  writing,  which  sense,  the 
eye  or  the  ear,  shall  be  the  jiidge  as  to  the  proper  letters  in  a  word  'I 
The  former,  certainly.  If,  as  the  pen  glides  over  the  page,  the  eye 
can  detect  instantly  when  a  letter  is  .misplaced  or  omitted,  or  a  super- 
fluous one  introduced,  it  is  all  we  need.  And  if  the  eye  can  not  do 
this,  and  we  must  lay  down  the  pen  and  pronounce  audibly  all  the 
letters  m  due  order,  before  we  can  be  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  our 
manuscript,  written  composition  can  not  but  be  an  intolerable  drudgery. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  spelling  lessons  are  always  learned 
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by  the  eye,  Tvhateyer  may  be  the  method  of  reciting  them ;  that  the 
acearacy  of  the  knowledge  acquired  does  not  depend  upon  the  mode  of 
recitation.  This  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  recitation  tests  the  knowl- 
edge, and  one  mode  is  better  than  another,  if  it  is  a  surer  test.  The 
oral  method  of  spelling  is  not  a  true  test,  for  what  seemed  to  be  accu* 
rate  knowledge  by  that  method,  is  found,  by  the  written  method,  to  be 
quite  imperfect.  This  latter,  therefore,  reveals  to  the  pupil  his  igno- 
rance, and  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  correct  his  mistakes.  '  The  eye, 
therefore,  which  is  to  be  the  judge  of  his  knowledge  of  orthography  after 
his  school  days  are  over,  should  be  made  the  judge  in  school. 

But  we  believe  not  only  that  the  writing  method  is  a  better  tett  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  than  the  oral  method,  but  that  it  aids  directly  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge ;  that  where  the  oral  method  is  prac- 
ticed exclusively,  the  ear  is  employed  in  learning  the  lesson  as  well  as 
in  reciting  it.  In  some  schools,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to 
spelling.  The  pupil  hears  scores  of  columns  put  out  and  spelled  each 
day,  and  by  continued  repetition,  the  order  of  letters  becomes  familiar 
to  his  ear.  A  blind  child  could  hardly  fail  to  become  a  good  oral 
speller  in  such  a  school.  And  what  is  learned  from  the  book  does  not 
necessarily  reach  the  mind  directly  through  the  eye :  it  may  take  a  cir- 
cuitous route  by  the  ear.  The  pupil,  instead  of  connecting  the  letters 
and  words  as  visible  things,  pronounces  them  to  himself,  and  thus  con- 
nects them  as  avdihle  things.  80  accustomed  has  he  become  to  this 
oral  spelling,  that  in  learning  his  lesson,  he  spells  each  word  audibly  to 
himself,  if  not  to  others.  How  frequently  do  children,  the  older  as 
well  as  the  younger,  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  committing  to  memory 
without  moving  the  lips.  The  mind  has  become  accustomed  to  the  ear, 
as  the  great  inlet  of  knowledge,  and,  as  it  were,  refuses  to  receive  it 
directly  from  the  eye.  Thus  the  ear  is  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the 
eye — the  ear  can  detect  inaccuracies  in  spelling  which  escape  the  eye 
altogether.  When  the  pupil  attempts  to  put  his  knowledge  of  orthog- 
raphy in  practice,  he  finds  himself  continually  blimdering,  or  rather, 
others  detect  his  blunders,  for  he  himself  will  hardly  know  it  unless  told. 

The  method,  then,  of  spelling  by  writing,  seems  to  be  founded  on 
reason.  Taking  into  account  the  tise  to  be  made  of  this  species  of 
knowledge,  it  is  the  natural  mode,  while  oral  spelling  is  unnatural  and 
artificial.  We  see  that  the  writing  method  not  only  does  make  better 
spellers,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  that^  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
it  must  do  it.  There  is  an  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  ^nd,  which 
can  not  be  found  in  the  oral  method. 
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The  change  in  method  in  this  case  consista  merely  in  using  the  eye 
instead  of  the  ear,  as  the  channel  df  communicating  knowledge  to  the 
mind.  One  might  suppose  that  it  could  make  no  difference  how  the 
mind  acquired  the  knowledge.  But  we  have  seen  that  it  does  make  a 
yast  difference  in  the  matter  of  orthography.  The  employment  of  the 
ear  to  the  neglect  of  the  eye,  has  caused  an  enormous  waste  of  time. 
Spelling  has  been  the  great  thing  in  many  of  our  district  schools ;  yet 
eveiy  Examiner  will  bear  witness,  that  whatever  else  the  great  body  of 
district  teachers  know,  they  do  not  know  how  to  spell. 

We  think  it  is  manifest  from  thjs  discussion,  of  modes,  that  great  im- 
portance should  be  attached  to  the  inquiiy,  how  is  a  particular  kind  of 
knowledge*  to  be  tised;  and  that  upon  the  answor  to  this  inquiry  will 
depend  the  answer  to  the  other,  how  shall  the  knowledge  be  gained. 
In  spelling,  the  eye  is  the  proper  organ,  and  not  the  ear :  in  some  other 
cases,  we  may  find  that  the  ear  is  neglected  and  the  eye  is  used  too 
much.  I.  w.  ▲. 

Hasutta  Collbos,  February,  1853. 


tiMi  to  fl  ^nrnig  ^tatjrtt 

No.  Vn. 

DiAK  Friend  :— Though  reading  and  spelling  will  be  the  leading 
business  of  your  little  scholars,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  they  should 
not,  I  think,  be  entirely  confined  to  them.  It  would  be  well  to  instruct 
them  orally,  in  a  variety  of  things.  I  should  talk  upon  Geography  a 
few  minutes  every  day,  exercise  them  a  little  each  day,  also,  in  Mental 
Arithmetic,  and  occasionally  tell  them  an  interesting  story  from  history. 
Indeed,  I  should  converse  with  my  pupils,  upon  any  topic  that  I 
thought  would  interest  and  profit  them.  I  should  allow  them  to  ask 
me  as  many  questions  as  they  pleased,  and  even  encourage  them  to  do 
so.  In  every  primary  school,  a  few  minutes  in  each  day  should  be  set 
apart  expressly  for  exercises  and  remarks  as  above  suggested.  Give 
the  subject  your  attention,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 

It  is  essential,  in  conducting  such  exercises,  that  you  talk  in  a  plain, 
fiuniliar  manner,  after  the  style  of  **  Peter  Parley,"  and  you  should 
never  attempt  to  explain  a  thing — a  matter  of  science,  fw  example-^ 
that  is  beyond  ihe  pupil's  comprehension. 
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The  other  day  I  stepped  into  a  primaiy  school  where  the  teacher  was 
earnestly  engaged  in  familiar  oonv«*sation  with  her  pnpils  about  clouds. 
She  told  them  that  steam  and  vapor  went  np  into  the  air  to  form  cloads, 
—asked  them  if  they  had  seen  steam  ascend  when  water  was  boi&g, 
and  if  they  had  seen  vapor  fly  oflf  into  the  air  when  they  were  drying 
anything  by  the  fire.  All  replied  instantly  in  the  affirmative.  She 
then  went  on  to  say  that  the  sun  made  a  great  deal  of  vapor  by  drying 
up  the  water  in  the  streets  and  in  other  places, — ^remarked  that  the  lit'- 
tle  pond  in  the  school-yard  had  gone,  and  asked  where  it  had  gone. 
The  appearance  of  different  clouds  was  now  considered.  She  observed 
that  some  looked  like  large  piles  of  wool,  while  others  were  filled  with 
rain,  and  therefore  looked  dark.  Her  explanations  and  illustrations 
were  considerably  extended,  but  everything  was  made  plain  and  simple, 
so  that  the  youngest  in  the  room  could  understand  it  perfectly.  The 
whole  subject  was  then  recapitulated  by  a  series  of  questions  from  the 
teacher,  and  the  responses  from  the  scholars  were  rapid  and  animated. 
The  subject  announced  for  the  following  day  was,  rain,  hail  and  tnmc. 

I  passed  into  another  school  of  the  same  grade  and  heard  a  lesson 
given,  which  did  not  please  me  as  well.  The  subject  was  Geography, 
though  the  teacher  made  occasional  digressions  into  Astronomy.  She 
asked,  ** What  is  the  equator?"  "  What  is  a  continent  ?"  "  What  are 
the  zones  ?"  **  What  causes  the  tides?"  "  What  causes  a  change  of 
seasons?"  and  other  equally  important  questions,  all  of  which  were 
answered  '*  like  a  book/'  precisely.  There  was  no  attempt  at  illustra- 
tion,— ^not  a  word  of  teaching  from  be^nning  to  end.  She  had  evi* 
dently  labored  hard  to  fill  the  memory  of  her  pupils  with  words,  bat 
had  failed  to  notice  that  they  were  repeated  without  awakening  in  their 
minds  any  corresponding  ideas, — ^that  they  knew,  in  short,  nothing  of 
the  things  that  they  were  talking  about.  Upon  my  questioning  the 
class  a  Uttle,  this  fact  became  very  apparent.  They  could  not  distin- 
guish between  a  cape  and  a  continent ;  they  knew  as  little  about  the 
Kones,  as  they  did  about  the  zodiac,  and  about  as  much  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  tides  and  seasons,  as  parrots  know  of  the  sciiBace  <^  language. 

But  I  took  up  my  pen  this  evening  to  express  a  few  thoughts  upon 
the  subject  of  teaching  Geography,  and  with  no  intention  of  saying 
what  I  have.  In  giving  the  first  lessons  in  Geography  to  young  sdiol- 
ars,  the  place  of  beginning,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  little  spot  of 
earth  immediately  about  you,  of  the  geogra^y  of  which  your  pupils 
would  be  supposed  to  have  acquired  some  knowledge  from  their  own 
travels.     Draw  a  map  of  the  street  or  road  upon  which  your  school 
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house  is  situated,  and  othens  leading  out  of  it.  Extend  them  into  the 
the  oountiy  east,  west,  north  and  soath,  and  teach  them  the  points 
of  the  compass.  Bepresent  contiguous  town^ips,  with  the  names  of 
which  your  pupils,  of  course,  would  be  Deaniliar.  Show  them,  upon 
some  good  m«p,  the  rirer.  if  any,  where  you  live,  and  traee  it  down  to 
the  ocean.  This  would  serve  for  a  doasen  lessons  at  least.  The  next 
step  that  I  should  take  would  be  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  shape 
of  the  earth,  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and  water,  etc.  To  en- 
able me  to  do  this  successfully,  I  should  provide  myself  with  an  artifi- 
cial globe,  as  I  consider  a  globe  of  some  kind  indispensable.  I  have 
but  little  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  your  school-room  is  provided 
with  such  a  piece  of  apparatus,  though  .the  cost  of  a  globe  eVery  way 
suitable  for  your  purpose,  would  be  but  a  single  dollar.  If  you  are  so 
situated  that  you  can  not  conveniently  provide  one,  I  would  go  to  work 
and  make  one.  A  ball  of  yam  covered  with  white  leather,  and  paint- 
ed so  as  to  represent  the  mere  outlines  of  the  continents  and  oceans, 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  cones,  etc.,  would  serve  as  a  good  sub- 
stitute, and,  indeed,  answer  every  purpose  of  ,a  better  one.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  where  a  teacher  has  every  facility  about  him  for 
teaching  that  he  desires,  he  is  apt  to  exercise  less  industiy  and  ingenu- 
ity in  devising  ways  and  means  for  aiding  his  scholars,  than  he  would 
under  circumstances  less  fiivorable.  I  am  confident  that  I  never  taught 
C^graphy  witlh  better  success,  or  felt  a  greater  interest  iii  the  subject, 
than  I  did  in  a  country  school,  where  I  found  neither  globe,  outline 
maps  nor  blaokboard,  and  whefe  I  manufactured  them  all  with  my  own 
hands.  The  globe  I  turned  out  of  a  pine  log,  the  outline  maps  I 
painted  upon  the  walls  of  my  school  room  with  red  paint  and  charcoal,^ 
and  the  blackboard  I  planed  with  a  dull  tool  and  painted  with  a  shoe 
brush. 

Having  provided  myself  with  a  globe,  I  should  commence  a  series 
of  lectures  upon  it,  and  continue  them  from  day  to  day,  until  I  had 
given  my  pupils  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  outlines  of  the  subject.  I 
should  first  call  their  attention  to  the  globe,  as  a  whole,  and  endeavor 
to  give  them  some  tolerable  notions  of  the  extent  of  its  surface,  by 
mentioning  the  time  necessary  for  a  steamboat  to  sail  round  the  earth, 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  cross  the  Pacific,  and  the  length  of  time  a  man 
would  be  occupied  In  traveling  across  a  continent.  I  should  point  out 
the  principal  seas,  straits,  lakes,  rivers,  islands,  isthmuses,  capes,  etc., 
and  make  them  &miliar  with  their  names  and  locations,  but  I  should 
not  trouble  myself  about  their  giving  accurately  worded  definitions  of 
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any  thing.  It  may  be  well  enimgh  at  a  later  date,  or  after  the  tenna 
need  have  become  perfectly  well  understood,  to  oonimit  definitiona ;  iii» 
deed  I  should  approve  of  having  the  more  important  ones  committed  to 

I 

memory. 

Text  books,  of  course,  I  consider  quite  unneoessary  in  the  hands  of 
young  beginners,  as  you  would  infef .  Thine  truly, 

Clevbland,  Januaiy,  1853.  a.  f. 


No.  2. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Although  Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Health  are  daily  receiving 
more  general  attention,  and  becoming  better  understood,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  teachers  do  not  fully  realize  their  responsibility  in  regard  to 
the  health  of  their  pupils.  And  while  $ome  parents  are  awaking  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  as  regards  the  physical  education  of  their  children, 
tnany  more  are  living  on  in  ignorance  and  sinful  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
our  nature ;  nurturing  the  seeds  of  disease  which  their  children  inherit 
from  them,  apd  rearing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  them  future 
years  of  pain  and  misery.  Not  only  so ;  health  is  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  the  highest  itsefulness  and  virtue^  as  well  as  of  happiness  ;  and 
that  teacher  or  parent  who  neglects  the  proper  physical  education  of  the 
youth  committed  to  his  charge,  strengthens  vice  and  weakens  virtue : 
injures  not  only  the  children,  but  the  community  at  large,  and  will  be 
held  accountable  by  God  for  his  sin. 

Fellow  teachers,  view  this  subject  in  all  its  length  and  breadth.  Look 
around  upon  the  youth  of  our  land ;  compare  their  physical  condition 
with  that  of  the  sturdy  sons  and  daughters  of  a  hundred  years  ago; 
then  say  if  your  hearts  do  npt  bum  with  a  desire  to  do  something  for 
the  redemption  of  our  future  nation  from  the  evil  effects  of  our  present 
system  of  education  ?  Let  our  schools  be  no  longer  hot-beds  for  forcing 
the  brain; — let  it  be  no  longer  said  of  them,  that  ''they  not  unfre- 
quently  turn  out  very  precocious  children,  but  almost  useless  men." 
But  let  parents  and  teachers  become  thoroughly  acquainted .  with  the 
anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  our  wonderful  frames,  and  then 
et  them  aim  to  make  the  education  of  the  bodj^  keep  pace  with  that  of 
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the  mind.  Our  first  step  towards  this  great  refinrm  most  be,  to  bring 
aurtdws  into  subjection  to  the  laws  of  onr  nature.  Those  general 
rules  which  are  the  best  to  gaide  tis  in  the  physical  training  oi  the 
young,  are  also  the  best  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  our 
own  health. 

In  a  single  article,  I  can  only  give  a  few  hints  for  the  aid  of  those 
who  are  beg;mning  to  realize  their  responsibility  in  this  matter ;  hoping 
that  some  abler  pen  will  take  up  the  subject,  and  give  it  the  attention 
which  it  deserves,  in  this  Journal. 

Bodify  eaeercise,  pure  air,  a  proper  diet,  and  cold  bathing,  are,  iu 
my  opinion,  vert^  essential,  and  I  might  say,  to  those  of  sedentary  habitB, 
indispeneahU  to  the  enjoyment  of-  good  health.  Those  exercises  are 
best,  which  can  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  Walking  should  be  much 
more  practiced.  There  are  many  gymnastic  exercises  which  could  be 
introduced  into  all  our  schools,  and  should  be  engaged  in  by  both 
teacher  and  pupils.  An  eminent  physician,  (R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.,)  in 
treating  of  this  subject,  uses  these  words:  ''No  doubt  the  veiy  best 
system  of  education  is  that  which  combines  mental  culture,  manual 
labor,  and  gymnastic  sports.  Mere  work  of  body  and  mind  will  not 
perfectly  develop  the  whole  being.  There  must  be  a  due  degree  of 
play  also.  Playfulness  is  a  natural  and  a  powerful  instinct  in  all  the 
higher  classes  of  animals ;  and  its  object  is  to  give  the  greatest  variety 
and  intensity  of  muscular  exertion,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  full 
and  complete  development  of  the  motive  powers.  And  with  young 
persons,  more  especially  those  who  are  studiously  inclined,  it  is  import* 
ant  that  a  variety  of  playful  exercises  be  frequently  piuctised,  so  that 
all  the  muscular  powers  be  duly  cultivated."  Let  parents  and  teachers 
enoofurage  the  active  sports  of  children,  and  play  with  them.  In  school, 
give  thein  frequent  recesses.  It  will  be  found  that  the  additional  time 
spent  in  recreation,  will  be  more  than  redeemed  by  the  increased  ability 
for  eloM  application. 

Breathing  impure  air  is  the  cause  of  much  physical  suffering.  One 
great  reason  that  teachers  are  so  mudh  afflicted  with  headaches,  indigee* 
tion,  and  nervous  debility,  is,  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
ventilation  of  school-rooms.  Children  suffer  quite  as  much ;  and  they 
show  it  in  their  uneasmess  and  disposition  to*  be  disord^y,  as  well  as 
in  their  pale  faces  and*  languid  eyes.  We  know  that  pure  air,  when 
taken  into  the  lungs,  undergoes  a  change ;  losing  about  one-thirtieth  of 
its  oxygen,  and  gaining  about  the  same  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  is  thus  rendered  entirely  unfit  fax  a  second  inspiration.     The  atmoe* 
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phere  aroand  ug  ib  alao  much  vitiated  by  the  insensible  penpinfeioa 
eonstantly  passmg  from  oar  bodies.  It  is  aud  th»t  five-eigfatiis  of  whaA 
we  eat  is  thrown  off  through  the  Inngs  and  pores  of  ihe  akin.  In  view 
ef  these  facts,  we -can  readilj  see  that  the  air  of  a  room  containing  fifty 
or  sixty  persons,  must  yery  soon  become  unfit  for  respiration, — actoally 
poisonous. 

Teachers,  if  you  haye  any  regard  for  your  own  health  or  that  of  your 
pupils,  see  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  in  your  school- 
rooms :  if  they  are  not  provided  with  proper  yentilators»  throw  open 
the  windows  and  doors  at  every  recess,  and  send  the  children  all  out  to 
play. 

And  parents,  do  not  shut  up  yourselves  or  your  children  in  dofls 
rooms  to  sleep.  Pure  air  is  quite  as  neoessaiy  at  night  as  in  the  dny ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  become  gradually  aoeustomed^  to  sleeping  with  open 
windows,  if  direct  draughts  are  avoided. 

Upon  the  subject  of  diet,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion ;  but 
all  must  acknowledge,  that  in  this  land  of  plenty,  the  general  tendency 
is  to  eat  ^00  mucht  and  that  which  is  too  rich  and  kighbf  tecutmed. 
In  my  opinum,  good  general  rules,  at  least  for  children  and  persons  of 
sedentary  habits,  are,  to  eat  tparinghf  (if  at  all)  of  animal  food,  oik, 
and  sweets )  avoid  condiments,  and  live  principally  upon  the  fiurinaoea. 
(as  wheat,  com,  rice,  etc.,)  fruits,  and  vegetdbles.  If  liie  manufiwitare 
of  superfine  flour  were  entirely  dboontinued,  much  disease  would  be 
avoided.  Coarse  bread,  cracked  wheat,  and  hominy,  are  hst  more 
healthful^  Perfect  regplarity  should  be  observed  in  meals,  and  noiUng 
whatever  should  be  eaten  for  several  hours  before  retiring  to  rest.  Good 
aoft  water  is  the  best  drink  for  aU. 

In  regard  to  cold  bathing,  I  have  only  room  for  a  few  words.  As  ao 
large  an  anlount  of  matter,  which  is  not  only  uielees,  but  highly  cMsto- 
rioue,  is  thrown  off  from  the  system  through  the  pores  of  the  ddn,  it 
is  important  that  these  should  be  kept  open,  by  the  frequent  removal 
of  this  waste  matter.  The  very  beet  way  to  aceomplish  tiiis,  is  to  take 
a  daily  cool  or  cold  bath,  followed  by  brisk  rublHug.  The  best  time 
for  the  bath  is  upon  rising  in  the  morning;  and  the  only  conveniences 
necessary,  two  or  three  towels  and  a  bowl  of  water.  Cold  water  is  not 
only  a  ptbrifiei^  but  also  an  invigwraior:  those  who  practise  cold  bail- 
ing, will  be  better  able  to  refiost  the  effects  of  cold  and  disease,  as  well 
as  confinement  to  the  sohool-ioom. 

Fellow  teachers  and  parents,  I  have  g^ven  you  <mly  a  few  impecfect 
suggestions  upon  these  impcnrtant  subjects,  on  which  volumes  might 
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be  written,  and  to  whieh  many  able  pens  and  earnesfc  hearts  ar^  now 
devoted.  I  beg  of  yon  to  ready  think,  And  praetiee.  Bnt  let  as  not 
rest  contented  when  we  have  reformed  ourgelves.  We  are  responsible 
lor  the  pi^per  physical  development  of  the  rising  generation.  Let  ns 
endeavor  to  teach  them,  both  by  precept  and  example,  how  to  obey  the 
laws  of  natnre,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  bodily 
strength ;  teach  them  that  tbe^  are  responsible,  in  4  measnre,  for  their 
own  health,  by  showing  them  the  oonseqnenees  of  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience to  these  laws. 

There  are  many  particulars,  not  noticed  in  this  aitiole,  which  deserve 
attention,  but  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  one 
who  is  awaike  to  the  subject. 

In  short,  let  it  be  our  itectdy  aim  te  ^ve  the  yonth  nndw  our  ears  a 
ihormigh  physical  education,  and  be  assured  we  shall  receive  our  reward. 

Oranvills  Ep.  FiM.  Sem.  S.  N.  g; 


For  Uie  Ohio  JooxDal  of  Education.  ' 

Every  true  teacher  will  feel  the  responmbility  he  has  taken  upon 
him.  We  oftentimes  pause  on  the  Rubicon  separating  the  thought 
from  the  act,  and,  passing  into  our  imagined  future,  are  solicitous  to 
work  aright  for  that  as  well  as  for  the  present.  And  the  teacher  can 
not  but  have  an  anxiety  to  weave  well,  day  by  day,  the  destiny  of  that 
part  of  the  next  generation,  which  is  represented  in  his  school  room* 
He  is  aware  that  the  fact  that  he  assumes  to  teach,  excludes  him  from 
pleading  the  ap(4ogy  of  ignorance  if  he  fails;  The  question  constantly 
demanding  of  him  an  answer,  i&^-am  I  as  successful  as  I  should  be  in  my 
teaching  ?  And  many  times  in  the  declining  twilight  of  his  silent  room^ 
he  bring?  his  classes,  member  by  member,  to  memory's  eye,  and  com* 
pares  them  with  themselvee  when  first  he  knew  them.  He  diligently 
endeavors  to  discover  that  improvement  which  he  is  sure  he  has  faith* 
fully  endeavored  to  make.  Many  times  he  is  forced  to  trust  in  an  un* 
seen  advance,  which  he  believes  must  have  been  made ;  if  so,  he  losea 
confidence  in  himself,  and  is  compelled  to  believe  that  his  pupils  would 
have  progressed  just  as  far  under  a  non-professional  teacher.  He  next 
very  naturally  concludes,  that  he  does  not  understand  the  art  of  teach* 
kg,  if  he  ean  do  no  hetUr  than  another  without  his  long  experience, 
and  the  knowledge  he  acquired  for  this  especial  purpose. 
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The  ideal  man-^-perlecfc  in  the  strengih  of  his  great  intellect,  deep  in  the 
•jmpathies  and  purpoeea  of  a  geneioos  heart — ^it  is  his  earnest  demre  in 
behold  in  flesh  and  blood ;  suoh  onlj  will  put  the  stamp  of  fioasibilitj 
on  their  plans  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  His  work  then  is  to  be  done 
in  a  skillful  manner;  it  cannot  be  done  well  by  all;  it  is  too  great. 
His  labor  is  that  of  developing  minds,  so  that  they  will  be  recognized 
as  men  when  they  p^orm  the  duties  of  manhood ;  so  that  they  will 
expose  their  pedigree,  by  their  deeds,  and  not  oblige  us  to  convince  our- 
selves from  the  records  of  creation,  that  man  is  of  divine  origin.  The 
teacher  must  know  thali  if  ever  this  flinty  earth  is  changed  into  a  bloom- 
ing garden,  it  will  <mly  be  done,  when  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants, 
dissatisfied  with  it  now,  shall  make  it  such. 

The  teacher  will  understand  that  if  his  views  of  what  he  is  to  accom- 
plish be  correct,  they  can  all  be  realiied;  and  if  he  can  realise  them, 
he  will  be  successful.  History  presents  on  its  pages  many  instances  of 
success;  the  present  time  exhibits  many.  Men  arc  now  acting  well  in 
the  world,  with  those  very  faculties  which  the  teacher  made  strong  and 
capable  for  them.  His  science  will  consist  in  understanding  all  the  ways 
in  which  knowledge  received,  given  or  applied,  develops  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  And  his  art  is  to  use  the  best  methods  to  secure  this  end, 
by  the  right  application  of  the  right  kind  of  knowledge.  And  he  must 
understand  that  different  branches  of  knowledge  give  exercise  to  difiei^ 
ent  faculties,  and  be  able  to  use  eacb  branch  so  as  to  secure  its  appro- 
priate discipline.  Beading  has  a  different  effect  upon  the  powers  of 
mind,  fronv^rithmetic :  Geography  cultivates  the  memory  and  judg- 
ment in  a  very  different  manner  from  Intellectual  Arithmetic  or  (reom- 
etry ;  and  these  differences  must  be  thoroughly  investigated.  The 
teacher  needs  quite  as  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  Locke  and  Up- 
ham,  as  with  DaboU  and  Euclid.  His  science  can  not  be  acquired 
without  deep,  appropriate  and  thoughtful  study.  It  can  not  be  that 
a  science  which  underlies  all  others,  whose  principles  are  golden  rules 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  should  demand  anything  less.  Something 
more  than  even  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  of  study  to  be 
tkught  is  demanded  for  success.  A  teacher  must  thoroughly  know 
himself.  He  must  be  able  to  trace  the  putting  forth  into  bud  and  leaf, 
of  each  one  of  his  own  intellectual  powers,  the  outward  indices  which 
betrayed  these  inward  progressions,  and  those  appropriate  and  efficient 
meani^  for  inciting  the  mind  to  greater  efforts. 

Right  views  of  teaching  will  induce  an  earnest  enthusiasm  in  the 
work ;  it  will  appear  in  its  proper  garb,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  indeed  m 
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profession.  The  teacher  will  find  that  his  labor  can  be  as  successfel  as 
any ;  that  it  is  in  this  as  in  others,  if  he  knows  what  he  wishes  to  p'er- 
form,  and  how  it  can  be  done,  his  results  will  be  as  certain  and  definite 
88  in  any  other  science.  The  great  difierence  between  a  professional 
and  a  non-professional  teacher,  is  thii^ :  the  former  hais  learned  that  an 
education  is  the  effect  of  certain  causes,  the  latter  has  yet  to  learn  it. 

The  instructor  shoilld  know  beforehand  just  what  he  is  to  do  before 
he  attempts  to  engage  in  school  duties.  Eveiy  labor  that  is  performed, 
should  be  the  realization  of  a  preconceived  or  existent  idea  in  the  mind: 
The  temple  of  Solomon  was  built  in  strict  conformity  to  a  plan  knoWii 
years  before,  and  df  materials  collected  purposely  for  it';  its  materials 
were  each  for  a  particular  place,  and  joined  noiselessly.  It  is  thus  in 
the  oonstruciion  of  a  temple  more  beautiful  and  lasting  than  Solomon's, 
one  never  to  be  destroyed,  but  to  increase  in  its  perfection  and  ampli- 
tude. 

The  error  which  is  so  common,  consists  in  regarding  knowledge  as 
the  end  to  be  attained,  instead  of  using  it  as  a  means  for  a  fer  nobler 
end.  It  is  forgotten,  again  and  again,  that  there  is  a  principle  when 
applying  the  details.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  an  art  well,  but  if 
IB  important  to  comprehend  the  science  which  that  art  illustrates.  A 
teacher  should  know;  for  instance,  what  fiiculty  of  mind  he  is  to  educate, 
when  he  hears  his  class  in  arithmetic.  They  may  be  employed  so  asi  to 
discipline  the  reasoning  powers,  or  they  may  learn  the  book,  and  stUI 
be  uneducated.  Now  while  knowledge  is  necessary  to  education,  it  is 
not  itself  education.  While  the  educator  is  using  the  means,  let  him 
make  sure  of  the  end.  The  man  who  can  think,  has  been  taught  to 
think  by  contemplating  knowledge ;  he  has  become  educated.  Suppose 
that  he  can  not  use  his  power-^he  may  not  be  as  useful  as  one  who  can, 
still  he  is  educated ;  but  thi^  supposition  is  unnecessaty,  it  never 
happens  to  a  rightly  educated  man. 

If,  then,  teachers  well  understand  what  iij  to  be  done,  ikey  will  read* 
ily  know  what  methods  are  to  be  used  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
But  one  error  has  been,  that  they  have  only  looked  on  teaching  as  a 
oompound  ci  petty  labors,  when  it  is  a  great  science,  a  noble  art,  and 
the  first  profession.  They  have  adopted  plans  handed  down  fitnn  one 
generation  to  another,  without  supposing  that  the  best  methods  must  be 
modified  to  the  circumstances  requiring  them.  How  many  teachers 
would  be  able  to  devise  other  plans,  if  informed  that  those  now 
used  did  not  accomplish  enough  ?  Only  those  who  have  recognized  a 
principle  in  tiieir  teaching,  and  know  that  it  is  prodigal  in  its  ways  of 
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manifesting  itself.  No  pkn,  if  good,  will  be  set  aside  because  old;  no 
plan  adopted  if  it  be  merely  new.  Old  methods,  if  the  best,  must  alwajs 
be  retained,  and  much  that  is  old  is  far  superior  to  its  new  saltsti* 
tute.  It  too  oflen  happens,  that  a  teacher  has  visited  another's  school 
and  adopted  everything  new  which  he  observed.  This  was  a  fiulore  to 
perceive  his  own  necessities  until  he  had  discovered  another's  posses- 
sions. The  method  may  be  a  good  one  in  the  hands  of  one  who  and6^ 
stands  what  it  is  for,  and  how  it  produces  the  given  result ;  hut  in 
ignorant  hands  how  will  it  be  known  when  the  result  hu  beea 
attained?  Reason,  not  chanoe,  must  control  the  education  of  mind. 
Success  can  be  reached,  not  by  bold,  startling  attempts,  but  by  the 
closest  adherence  to  a  way  sanctioned  by  reason,  and  experience.  If 
ih^re  is  not  great  haste,  there  is  certainty  in  the  best  methods.  If 
there  is  no  ** royal  road  to  learning,"  there  is  one  trod  by  feet  that  have 
made  it  royal.  .  The  plan  that  has  made  great  minds  for  the  world  oan 
make  mdre.  ■ 

The  teacher,  then,  will  understand  that  educating  is  a  method  of 
exercising  the  mind  for  its  development,  growth  and  health.  Whatever 
plan  the  educator  m^y  adopt,  therefore,  if  it  does  not  exercise  the  mind, 
it  fails  in  its  great  essential.  If  this  be  wanting,  the  other  resolta, 
accumulated  knowledge,  and  associated  ideas,  can  not  be  attained.  So 
that,  to  obtain  true  success,  the  prindple  must  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  object  of  every  study  and  recitation,  is  to  furnish  ezeicise  and 
its  consequent  development  for  that  particular  faculty,  which  the  vexj 
fact  that  this  study  is  pursued,  supposes  to  be  needed. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  when  education  is  placed  on  such  broad  prift* 
ciples,  to  pereeive  whether  it  is  successful  or  not.  Success  is  the  at- 
tainment of  a  wished-4br  result ;  and  if  the  teacher  knows  just  the 
i^esnlt  he  is  seeking  for,  he  will  certainly,  know  when  be  has  attained  it 
His  recitations  have  aimed  at  the  discipline  of  the  m^ital  facultioB.  He 
will  produce  a  retentive  memory,  a  habit  of  concentrating  the  mind,  an 
ability  to  form  distinct  conceptiomf  of  the  relations  of  things  to  eaca 
other,  and  the  power  of  combining  within,  the  ideas  of  the  outer  world. 
Re  will  give  possession  of  all  these,  to  his  pupib :  for  these  has  his 
labor  been  given,  and  he  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  appear.  ^^ 
separate  recitation  has  aimed  at  one  of  these  results ;  the  aggregate  has 
achieved  it.  To  be  successful  in  evolving  the  perfect  man  from  the 
germinating  minds  under  his  eare,  the  teacher  must  understand  the 

principles  of  his  art — the  Science  of  Education. 
Albavt,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  xaiLOOo, 
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Sditf  of  i^iiteciiitiikiits  ani  ptkv^ilt  of  Ms  IrjiDolf. 

Dbak  Sib  :— Tonr  fkror,  informing  me  that  yon  were  about  organ- 
inng  a  Union  Sohool  in  jour  town,  and  bestowing  npon  me  the  flatter- 
tering  oompUment  of  aoUciting  my  opinion  aa  to  wbat  ahonld  oonstitnte 
the  proper  qualifications  and  duties  of  a  Principal,  has  been  received. 

Many  of  our  Boards  of  Education,  I  apprebend,  entertain  very  do* 
feotiYe  yiewB  upon  these  points.  At  this  we  shall  not  be  surprised, 
when  we  reflect  that  but  few  of  them  have  ever  studied  the  subject, 
either  by  the  aid  of  books,  periodicals,  lectures,  discussions,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  and  that  all  the  notions  they  have  upon  the  subjecrt  are 
derived  fkt)m  the  impressions  of  their  school4x)y  days.  Then,  a  suffi* 
eient  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught,  was  all  that  was  required,  and 
they  cannot  fully  realize  tiiat  much,  very  much  more  is  demanded  now. 
Many  of  them  appear  to  act  upon  the  assnmptioB,  thai  if  they  employ 
a  man  who  has  A.  B.  or  A.  M.  attached  to  his  name,  he  possesses 
^eiy  requiMte  qualification,  and  that  the  sohool  must  be  efficient,  and 
secure  the  greatest  good  and  highest  honors.  Facts,  I  think,  will  demon* 
strate  that  such  results  are  ftir  from  being  invariable.  Indeed,  if  my 
estimate  of  the  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  ooirect,  some  of 
the  most  efficient  ones  are  conducted  by  men  who  were  never  honored 
with  a  " parchment  roll.'' 

It  is  true  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  is  an  indispensable  pre-requi* 
siti^,  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  but  a  moiety  of  the  attainments 
he  should  possep.  He  should  be  one  who  has  studied  profoundly  the 
whole  subject  of  education  in  all  its  relations,  and  who  fully  appreci- 
ates its  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  the  individual,  the  community 
and  the  commonwealth.  He  should  be  well  versed  in  intellectual  phi* 
losDphy,  that  he  may  the  more  readily  make  his  impress  upon  pupils, 
teachers  and  parents ;  he  should  be  a  ready  and  eamesi  speaker,  as 
these  are  the  characteristics  of  elocution,  which  most  readily  command 
and  hold  the  attention  of  youth ;  he  should  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  best  and  moat  approved  methods  of  conducting  ^recitations,  and 
more  especially  should  he  be  fiimiliar  with  those  of  the  inferior  depart- 
ments; he  should  possess  expansion  of  mind  sufficient  to  grasp  and 
take  in  at  one  view,  all  Ae  interests  confided  to  his  care,  and  ability  to 
mould  the  whole  into  a  well  proportioned  and  harmonious  system. 
Above  all  these,  he  should  possess  a  vigilani  mind,  be  a  skillful  mcoMh 
gtVy — ^in  short,  an  educaiar,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term. 
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You  may  exclaim,  wbere  ar0  the  men  possessing  all  these  reqaire- 
ments  ?  I  admit  the  number  is  limited,  but  we  have  a  few,  and  were 
OUT  teachers  who  have  the  necessary  scientific  attainments,  to  turn  their 
attention  to  a  study  of  the  general  subject  of  instructing  youth,  the 
number  would  be  greatly  and  rapidly  increased.  This  must  be  done, 
or  we  shall  soon  reach  a  pause  in  our  upward  progress  in  education. 

In  reply  to  your  second  inquiry — what  are  the  proper  and  legitimate 
duties  of  a  Principal?  —  I  would  answer,  they  are  multiform.  The 
duties,  however^  of  most  of  them,  as  our  Union  Schools  are  at  present 
organized  and  conducted,  vary  but  little  from  those  of  ordinary  teachers, 
save  in  the  branches  which  they  teach.  Many  of  our  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation refuse  to  furnish  them  assistants  in  the  High  School  department, 
but  force  them  to  hear  or  conduct  recitations  from  mom  till  eye,  with 
ihe  avowed  object  in  some  instances,  of  '*  making  them  earn  their 
money,*'     Thin  is  most  miserable  economy. 

The  spirit,  genius  and  feelings  of  the  Prineipals,  should  pervade,  ani- 
mate, and  preside  over,  all  the  departments.  This  can  not  be  antici- 
pated when  they  are  so  oppressed  with  recitations,  as  I  know  several  of 
them  to  be,  that  they  cannot  visit  one  of  the  other  schools  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  a  term.  The  benefits  of  eupervtstan^ 
which  every  one  conversant  with  schools  knows  to  be  inestimable,  are 
not  realized  at  all.  Each  department,  is  in  effect,  an  independent 
school,  and  no  more  sympathy  exists  between  them,  often,  than  between 
schools  in  adjoining  townships.  The  modes  of  instruction,  the  methods 
of  discipline,  the  systems  of  government,  differ  as  widely  as  the  minds 
of  those  who  instruct,  and  the  pupil  in  passing  from  Q»e  department  to 
another,  experiences  as  great  a  change  as  when  ixansferred  from  a  school 
in  one  county  to  that  in  another.  A  change  of  teacher  is  ordinarily 
equiv]^ent  to  a  loss  of  three  months'  instruction  to  the  pupil ;  but  it 
should  not  be  so  in  a  Union  School,  and  would  not,  wete  it  properly 
organized  and  conducted.  The  transfer  from  one  department  to  another, 
should  appear  to  the  pupil,  in  so  far  as  instruction  is  involved,  as  bat 
little  more  of  a  change  than  progressing  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  study 
in  the  -same  school.  But  usually  it  is  not  so ;  a  promotion  brings  wiA 
it  many  strange  things,  and  the  child  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to 
begin  anew,  and  thereby  suffer  no  inconsiderable  loss. 

Again,  three-fourths,  probably  more,  of  the  teachers  in  our  Union 
Schools,  are  females,  very  few  of  whom  have  had  any  special  prepara- 
tion for  the  business,  and  are  consequently  unqualified  to  discharge 
their  duties  to  the  best  advantage.     A  large  number  of  this  character 
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must  eontmne  to  be  employed  during  aeveral  years  to  come,  as  it  will 
be  long  before  we  shall  ha^e  a  sufficient  number  of  well  disciplined 
teachers  to  take  charge  of  all  our  schools.  I  yerily  belieye  all  the 
teachers  in  our  Union  Schools  strive  to  do  the  best  they  possibly  can, 
bat  unfortunately,  only  a  few  have  learned  the  '*  better  way."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  in  their  well  meaning  eiBTorts,  do, 
more  to  stupefy  than  to  eTilighten  mind.  It  is  a  lamentable  &ct,  that 
instances  of  m«[ital  stolidity  induced  by  incompetent  teachers  are  far 
from  rare.  Thousands  of  fond  parents  in  our  State  would  stand  ap- 
palled, did  they  fully  realize  the  inental  injury  inflicted  upon  their  chil- 
dren by  well  disposed  but  ignorant  instructors.  They  have  observed 
the  bud  of  promise  to  wither  in  the  blooming,  but  were  unable  to  com* 
prehend  the  cause,  as  the  injury  here,  like  the  formation  of  bad  habits, 
was  effected  by  such  slow  and  gradual  approaches,  .that  it  eluded  deteo- 
tion  and  failed  to  excite  alarm,  until  the  ruin  was  complete. 

You  ask,  how  are  all  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ?  The  task  is  a  dif* 
fieult  one,  but  many,  nay,  most  of  them,  I  thitik,  might  be  avoided  by 
a  proper  disposition  of  the  time  and  efforts  of  the  Principal.  I  would 
have  him  work,  and  work  hard,  but  not  all  the  time  in  one  department. 
He,  as  before  remarked,  should  infiise  and  animate  every  school  with 
his  own  spirit,  but  this  he  can  not  do  unless  he  has  the  pjrivilege  to  visit 
them  frequently.  This  he  should  have.  It  is  true,  he  may  ordain  good 
regulations,  but  it  requires  his  voice,  his  eye,  to  insure  compliance  with 
them.  The  moral  influences  and  sentiment  pervading  the  Institution, 
to  be  salutary,  should  be  uniform,  and  hence  should  emanate  from  and 
be  directed  by  him.  To  effect  these,  he  must  be  enabled  to  talk  to  the 
pupils  often  upon  their  duties,  obligations  and  responsibilities ;  to  ana- 
lyse clearly  and  earnestly  the  elements  of  character,  whether  good 
or  bad.  Herein  many,  probably  a  majority  of  our  teachers,  signally 
fidl.  They  direct  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge,  bestowing  little  or  no  ftttention  upon  the  formation 
of  character, — ^the  upbuilding  of  the  man  and  woman,  1  esteem  the 
latter  of  incomparably  greater  importance  than  the  former,  and  it  requires 
a  higher  order  of  attainment  than  mere  book  knowledge,  to  constitute 
the  efficient  preceptor. 

In  conducting  recitations,  he  may  not  unfrequently  do  more  good  in 
one  hour,  in  a  subordinate  department,  than  he  could  in  the  one  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  in  half  a  month.  L|»t  me  illustrate.  Suppose  he  has 
an  ordinary  assistant,  and  that  upon  visiting  her  school  he  finds  her 
conducting  a  recitation  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  but  in  such  a  manner  as 
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to  fail  in  securipg  the  great  objects  of  the  exeraBe, — fixednen  of 
attention,  and  ''  tbat  clear,  easy,  beanlifnl  analynfl,  so  valuable  for  all 
sciences  and  all  pnrpoees."  Should  she  continue  the  exercise  thus 
during  a  whole  year,  she  would  effect  nothing,  unless  perchance  it 
might  be  a  further  stupefaction  of  mind.  She  is  not  to  blame ;  ^ 
knows  no  other  way ;  she  teaches  as  she  was  taught.  Let  him  now  take 
charge  of  the  class  and  continue  the  exercise  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  conducted,  ffer  attention  will  at  once  become  intense^ 
excited ;  she  will  watch  and  analyze  his  eveiy  word  and  act,  and 
acquire,  in  half  an  hour,  more  definite  knowledge  in  regard  to  teaching 
this  branch,  than  she  would  under  ordinary  circumstances,  duHng 
weeks.  She  has  now  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  **  better  way/'  and  by 
the  aid  of  refiection  and  a  little  practice,  she  soon  moves  on  rejoidngly, 
and  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  In  so  far  as'this  study  is  concerned, 
she  is  now  prepared"  to  rendet  an  equivalent  for  the  money  she  receives ; 
but  a  higher  and  much  greater  good  is  secured — ^the  proper  intellectual 
culture  of  the  youth  under  her  charge,  which  is  above  and  beyond  all 
price. 

This  illustration  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the  branches  taught,  to 
the  alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  geography,  grammar,  written  arithmetio, 
penmanship,  and  all  general  exercises.  I  would  have  him  conduct  re<9* 
tations  in  every  branch,  in  every  department,  and  if  he  understands 
his  duties  and  is  fully  prepared  to  discharge  them,  the  value  of  his 
labors  in  this  direction,  will  exceed  all  computation. 

By  frequently  visiting  the  lower  departments  and  conducting  recitih 
tions  in  them,  he  would  efiect  uniformity  in  the  modes  of  instruction 
and  methods  of  discipline,  throughout  all  the  schools,  and  a  promoiioa 
from  one  to  another  would  not  be  accompanied  by  a  violent  change, 
which  is  ever  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the  pupil. 

Considerations  of  economy  and  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  school, 
require  that  our  Boards  of  Education  should  stipulate  wifh  Principab 
for  much  of  th^ir  labors  in  the  lower  departments,  rather  than^  oppress 
them  with  a  multiplicity  of  recitations  in  one.  The  apt  and  ingenious 
teacher,  by  pursuing  the  course  here  indicated,  would  soon  awaken  such 
a  general  interest  throughout  the  whole  school,  as  could  be  aroused  in 
no  other  way.  This  would  also  test  his  ability  as  a  true  teacher,  more 
thoroughly  than  a  Board  of  Examiners  possibly  could. 

I  might  elucidate  my  views  more  fully  upon  this  subject,  but  I  fear 
I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  your  patience. 

Obskrvkr. 


This  nuinber  has  bMa  delajed  for  tb6  parpose  of  pabUahlng  tbe  new  8cho<d 
Law,  as  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  in  all  parts  of  the  State  an  intense  anxiety 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  proTisions.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Rice,  the  author 
of  the  bill|  will  be  read  with  interest 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Resolution  passed  at  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  requesting  clergymen  to  preach  on  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  borne  in  mind.  Will  not  every  minister  in  the  State  preach  a  dis* 
course  on  this  subject,  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  this  month? 

Corretpondenoe. 
We  take  the  liberty  to  publish  a  portion  of  a  priyate  letter  ftom  Mr.  Babnasd, 
hoping  that  many  among  onr  readers  may  be  able  to  comply  with  his  request, 
contained  in  the  first  paragraph  :—Rx8.  Ed. 

I  am  about  to  Issue  a  new  edition  of  my  School  Architecture :  can  yon  ftimish 
me  from  Ohio  any  plans  containing  Improyements  In  arrangement,  etc.?  I  pro- 
pose also  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  part  second  of  my  work  on  Normal  Schools, 
with  additions,  making  a  Tolumo  of  some  630  pages,  with  the  title  of  Publio 
Education  in  Europb.  I  shall  add  chapters  on  Libraries,  TTnlversitles,  Institu- 
tions fbr  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Idiots,  etc.,  making  it  the  most  complete 
work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  It  will  include  Prof.  Stowe's  Re- 
port, Mr.  Mann's,  much  of  Mr.  Bache's,  my  own  recent  obserratiotts,  and  a  report 
of  Mr.  Ray,  of  England. 

I  rejoice  to  witness  your  snccessAU  operations  in  Ohio :  remember  me  kindly 
to  your  eo>laborers.  i.  ■.  bHiM.  omi. 

Dear  Sir :  For  eeyeril  years  I  hare  been  thoroughly  conrinced  that  schools  fof 
the  professional  training  of  Teachers,  were  indispensable  in  a  system  of  public 
Instmetion :  drcumBtances  have  now  thrown  me  into  a  place  where  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  bring  my  theory  to  the  test  I  have  taken  leave  of  the  Qulncy 
School,  that  otjeet  of  my  aflbctions,  my  labors  and  my  pride;  and  to-morrow 
morning  shall  be  on  my  way  to  take  charge  of  the  Connecticut  State  Normal 
School.  I  think  Mr.  Bajutabd  is  a  whole-souled  man,  and  can  not  name  th« 
man  who  has  done  more  for  our  cause  than  he  has.  His  work  on  Norm^ 
Schools  is  exceedingly  valuable :  I  hope  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  circu- 
late it  in  your  State;  it  will  do  good.  Ton  are  doing  finely  in  Ohio.  I  rejoice  in 
your  prosperi^.  i.]».p.  Bt^M. 

Fbibnd  Andbxws:— We  Intend  that  Stark  county  shall  head  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Journal  again  this  year.  We  have  been  among  the  Teachers,  and 
stirred  them  tip  to  the  importance  of  taking  the  Journal.  This  circular,  which 
we  send  to  each  Teacher  in  the  county,  will  convince  you  that  we,  as  Examiners, 
sore  doing  onr  duty.  Mr.  D.  is  wide  awake,  but  his  business  will  not  allow  him  to 
leave  home  much.  lm.a  oniMi.  r^.  im. 

The  circolar  proposes,  among  other  things,  that  every  Teacher  who  subscribes 
for  the  Joomal,  and  obtains  another  subscriber,  not  a  Teacher,  each  paying  one 
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dollar,  preTiouB  to  the  first  of  Jane,  shall  be  chaiigcd  no  fee  for  examination  thlf 
year.— Ed. 

Kotioei  of  Collegei,  Sohoelt,  etc. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  commencing  a  Commercial  and  Teachers' 
Department  in  Wittenberg  College,  at  Springfield.  For  particulars  see  the  Ad- 
vertisement. The  Faculty  have  abundant  facilities  for  making  this  a  highly 
efficient  School.  All  the  advantages  of  a  Commercial  School  can  thns  be  obtained 
much  more  cheaply  than  in  the  larger  cities. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a  Normal  Department  is  to  be  oi^anlzed  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware. 

The  public  exercises  at  the  Female  College  in  ChilUcothe,  on  the  resignation 
of  Rev.  S.  FiUDLET,  the  President,  were  attended  a  short  time  since.  We  have 
not  heard  who  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Fikdlet. 

The  Catalogue  of  Starling  Medical  College,  Columbus,  contains  the  names  of 
104  Students.  The  Commencement  Exercises  were  attended  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary.   The  Graduates  numbered  42. 

Pdblio  ScnooLS.— The  result  of  the  late  examination  of  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Hughes  High  School,  is  a  subject  of  great  congratulation  to  the  friends 
of  our  Free  Schools.  Of  the  42  boys  and  girls  who  appeared  for  examination,  of 
those  duly  certified  from  the  Free  Schools,  all  but  one  were  admitted ;  while  of 
those  from  the  Private  Schools,  but  one  was  found  qualified  1  The  Teachers  of 
the  Private  Schools  in  the  city  must  stir  themselves,  or  the  conmion  schools  will 
take  all  the  scholars. — Cin.  Gazette,  January. 

The  Pupils  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Sandusky  City,  gave  a  literary  "En- 
tertainment," on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  February,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
funds  to  purchase  a  Piano  for  the  School-room.  The  exercises  consisted  of  Dec- 
lamations, Recitations,  vocal  and  instrumental  Music.  The  sum  of  S210  was 
realized,  and,  with  some  other  aid.  a  Piano  worth  ^275  has  been  obtained. 

Academies,  etc.— The  Catalogue  of  the  Grove  School  at  Cedarville,  Greene 
CO.,  for  1852-3,*  contains  the  names  of  91  males  and  68  females ;  total,  ISS.  The 
course  of  study  includes  a  Primary,  an  Intermediate,  a  Scientific  and  a  Qassical 
course.  Mr.  J.  A.  Turmbull  is  Principal,  and  Mr.  Andkbw  Amtx  and  Miai 
Sarah  C.  Davis,  are  Instructors. 

The  Quarterly  Examination  and  Exhibition  of  the  Fbidlay  Academic  Institute 
were  attended  during  the  last  week  In  February.  The  exercises  are  said,  by  the 
papers  of  Findlay,  to  have  been  highly  interesting. 


Cbitnrjsi'  €Mt 


«-***^'N.-V-\.'\,  V-^* 


I 

Transactions  OF  the  Massachusetts  Teachers'  Associatiow:  Bdlted 
by  the  Secretary.  Vol.  I.  1845-1&47.-A  valuable  contrlbuUon  to  our  educa- 
tional  literature.  It  is  a  well  printed  duodecimo  of  301  pages.  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Association,  the  Proceedings  at  its  first  three  annual 
sessions,  the  Constitution,  and  seven  Lectures  on  topics  of  great  interest  to  pro- 
fessional Teachers  j  together  with  a  copious  Index.   We  rgoice  at  the  indications 
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,  of  Titality  in  Che  Assodatton  afforded  by  this  work,  and  kope  it  may  have  a  good 
circniation  in  Ohio.  It  can  be  obtained  ftom  the  Pablisher,  Samuel  Coolidge, 
Boston,  and  sent  by  mall,  tree  of  postage,  for  65  cents. 

Putkajc'b  Mokthlt  :  a  Magazine  of  literature,  Science,  and  Art  Our  Janur 
aiy  number  was  issued  before  this  work  appeared,  and  our  last  was  so  crowded 
that  no  space  was  found  for  literary  notices.  This  is  to  be  purely  an  American 
work,  to  contain  no  reprints  of  norels  or  other  trans-atlantlc  productions :  it  has 
a  long  list  of  able  contributors,  is  printed  in  good  style,  and  the  first  three  num- 
bers give  evidence  that  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  patronage. 

Thb  Tbaghbr,  and  Western  Edncational  Magazine,  is  published  monthly,  at 
f  1.00,  by  John  H.  Tics,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publie  Schools  of  St  Louis, 
Mo.  The  principal  Teachers  in  six  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  are  associa- 
ted with  Mr.  Tice  as  Editors.    The  Jan.  and  Feb.  numbers  hare  been  received. 

District  School  Journal  of  Education,  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  published 
monthly  by  R  R.  Gilbert,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  at  $1.00  per  annum.  i 

The  Southern  School  Journal,  Columbus,  Ga.,  published  monthly,  at 
f  1.00,  by  Thob.  F.  Scott.  The  first  number  of  each  of  the  two  last  named  has 
been  received. 

The  Wellstillb  Union  School  Offering  is  published  by  the  Students 
and  Patrons  of  the  School.  The  twelfth  number  of  the  second  volume  was  issued 
in  Dec.  last.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  has  been  continued  longer  than  any  publi- 
cation of  its  kind  in  the  State.  Mr.  D.  Parsons  continues  in  charge  of  the  School, 
aided  by  one  male  and  four  female  Teachers. 

The  Incentive  is  a  neat  quarto,  commenced  in  January  by  the  Superintendent, 
Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  of  CirclevIUe.    Price  25  cents. 

The  Bud  is  published  by  the  Students  of  the  New  Lisbon  Union  School.  The 
first  number  appeared  in  Dec.  last 

The  Student,  a  Family  Miscellany  and  Monthly  School  Reader,  Edited  by  N. 
A.  Calkins,  is  published  monthly  by  Fowlers  and  Wells,  K.  T.,  at  one  dollar. 
This  work  is  already  too  well  known  to  need  commendation. 


•  ^m^  » 


Rev.  H.  Smith,  D.  D.,  has  returned  to  his  place  as  President  of  Marietta 
College,  after  an  absence  of  seyeral  months,  spent  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  additions  to  the  College  Library. 

Rev.  Silas  Bailet,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Granville  College,  some  months 
since  resigned  his  connection  with  that  Institution  and  has  taken  the  same  place* 
in  Franklin  College,  at  Franklin,  la. 

Rev.  Samuel  Findlet,  has  resigned  his  connection  with  the  Female  College 
in  Chilicothe,  and  Is  to  take  the  Presidency  of  Madison  College  in  Antrim, 
Guernsey  county,  in  the  instruction  of  which  he  will  be  aided  by  four  Professors. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Public  School  in  the  N. 
E.  District  of  Dayton,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Doggett,  resigned.  A  good 
appointment,  as  we  learn,  and  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Teachers  of  the  city. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Converse,  recently  ftrom  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  in  Heidelberg  College,  at  Tiffin.  The  Western 
Missionary  thinks  it  an  excellent  appointment 

Mr.  Alfrbd  Holbrook,  the  Principal  of  the  flourishing  Union  School  In 
Marlboro,  Stark  Co.,  is  delivering  in  Canton  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry^ 
which  are  highly  commended  by  the  papers  of  that  place. 
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Roy.  Hskry  P.  Tapfan,  D.D.,  was  inaugurated  at  the  flnt  ChaaceDor  of  «ha 
Unlyersity  of  Michigan,  on  tbe  2Ut  of  December  last  His  Inangnral  Address,  a 
psmphlec  of  more  than  50  pages,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett 
of  Detroit,  contains  a  fine  exposition  of  the  School  System  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  relations  which  a  University  should  sustain  to  all  the  other  Institutions  of 
learning. 

Mr.  Sam U£L  Hbslxt  of  Washington,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  Snperintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  in  Portsmouth ;  and  has  commenced  his  labors  under 
encouraging  circumstances.  The  citizens  of  Portsmouth  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  continued  confidence  and  unabated  interest  in  their  system  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  Portsmouth  Schools  hare  long  been  a  model  for  Soutinem 
Ohio. 

Rey.  £.  G.  Robivson,  pastor  of  the  Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church  in  Cincinnati, 
has  accepted  the  offer  of  a  Profsssorsliip  in  the  Unirersity  at  Rocliester,  K«  T. 

Mr.  John  S.  Whitwbll,  Professor  of  Languages  in  Farmer^s  College,  fonn- 
erly  Principal  of  the  Union  School  in  Lancaster,  died  at  College  Hill,  on  the  30th 
of  January,  aged  57  years.  Mr.  Whitwell  graduated  at  Harrard,  in  1815,  in 
the  same  class  with  Hon.  Jared  Sparks :  he  was  a  fine  classical  scholar,  had 
traveled  extensively  abroad,  and  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  position  he  held. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stacbt,  for  more  than  twelve  years  an  eflicient  and  faithful 
Teacher,  died  in  Defiance  on  the  Slst  of  January.    His  loss  is  deeply  felt. 

Miss  Mart  S.  McNeil,  Teacher  of  the  Grammar  School  department  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Cirdeville,  died  in  November  last  Though  she  had  been  em- 
ployed  only  about  two  weeks,  the  Board  of  Education  defrayed  all  the  expenses 
of  her  sickness  and  ftineral,  and  offiered  to  erect  a  neat  monument  at  her  tomb ; 
but  as  her  A-iends  preferred  to  have  the  body  interred  at  Sandusky  City^  they 
defrayed  all  the  expenses  till  it  reached  Columbus.  Such  liberality  neeids  btit  to 
be  known  to  be  appreciated  by  all.  With  what  zeal  and  devotion  may  not 
Teachers  be  expected  to  labor  under  such  a  Board  of  Education! 

In  Cincinnati  we  have  ah*eady  a  list  of  157  subscribers;  of  these,  124  are 
Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  11  are  Teachers  in  the  Wesleyan  Female 
College.  What  city  in  the  world  has  a  corps  of  more  spirited  Teachers  than  the 
noble  Queen  City  of  the  iTest  1 

Through  the  efficient  labors  of  Messrs.  A.  J.  Rickoff  and  J.  H.  Rolfe,  we  have 
180  subscribers  in  Cincinnati  and  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

At  the  present  writing,  (Feb.  25th,)  we  have  received,  in  all,  1190  subscribers  to 
the  Second  Volume  of  the  Journal.  Last  year  at  this  date  we  had  128  subscribers. 
Will  not  our  friends  remember,  that  the  present  is  a  propitious  time  to  obtain 
the  ffubscriptions  of  Teachers  of  winter  schools  ? 
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Hancock  County,  at  Findlay, 
Stark  Co.  ,   at  Marlboro,    - 

Richland  Co.        at 

Portage  Co.  at 

Carroll  Co.  at  Carrollton,  - 

Muskingum  Co.   at  Zanesville,  - 
Montgomery  Co.  at  Dayton, 

Clermont  Co.       at 

Coshocton  Co.      at  Coshocton,  - 
Jeff.  &  Harrison,  at 


March  l4th, 
March  21st) 
March  28lh, 


April  4th, 
April  4th, 
April  11th, 
April  11th, 
April  11th, 
April  25tii, 


NO. 

One  week. 
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▲  N  ACT  to  pNTlda  for  tb*  IMtrguilmlion,  flnpvrrMoB  and  MAlntauuicft  of  CoamoB  BehMli. 

Pasted  March  140,  A,D.  1868. 

Sectiok  1 .  'Be  it  enacted  by  the  OenerdI  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  That  here- 
after eaeh  and  every  organized  township  in  the  State  shall  compose  bnt  one  school 
district  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  general  interests  of  education  in  the 
township,  and  shall  be  confided  to  the  management  and  control  of  a  board  of 
education,  and  the  several  school  districts  and  fractional  parts  thereof,  which 
now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be  established  in  the  several  organized  townships  of 
the  State,  shall  be  regarded  as  snb-districts,  and  be  confided  to  the  management 
and  control  of  local  directors  as  hereinafter  provided ;  bnt  nothing  contained  fn 
this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  give  to  the  township  board  of  education,  or 
to  local  directors  in  sub-districtSi  jurisdiction  over  any  territory  in  the  township 
indaded  within  the  limits  of  any  city  or  incorporated  village  with  the  territory 
annexed  thereto  for  school  purposes,  which  shall  elect  or  appoint  a  board  of 
edncation  as  hereinafter  provided,  or  which  now  is  or  may  hereafter  be  governed 
as  to  schools,  by  any  special  or  other  act,  specified  in  the  sixty-sevanth  section  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  second  Monday  of  April,  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
three,  there  shall  be  held  at  the  usual  hour  and  place  of  holding  district  meetings 
in  each  of  the  sub-districts  of  the  several  townships  of  the  State,  a 
school  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  resident  within  the  sub-district, 
and  having  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  the  State  and  county  elections,  who, 
when  assembled,  shall  organize  by  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  and  secretary, 
and  proceed  to  elect  by  ballot,  three  school  directors  for  such  sulMiistrict;  of  those 
so  elected,  the  person  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  his  oi&oe 
for  three  years  f  the  person  receiving  the  next  highest  number,  shall  hold  th« 
office  for  two  years;  and  the  person  receiving  the  next  highest  number,  shall  hold 
the  office  for  one  year;  and  each  shall  continue  in  office  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified,  tn  case  two  or  more  persons  so  elected  have  received  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  the  duration  of  their  respective  terms  of  office  shall  be 
determined  by  lot  in  the  presence  of  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  meeting, 
and  annually  thereafter  in  the  same  manner  on  ^e  second  Monday  in  April, 
there  shall  be  elected  in  each  sub-district  of  the  proper  township,  one  school  di- 
rector for  the  term  of  three  years ;  and  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  any  such 
sub-district  meeting  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  deliv- 
ered to  the  directors  who  shall  have  been  elected  as  aforesaid,  to  be  recorded  by 
the  clerk  in  the  records -of  the  sufo-district»  an4  the  said  clerk  of  the  sub-district 
shall  forthwith  certify  to  the  township  cleric,  the  names  of  the  local  directors  so 
elected,  specifying  the  term  for  which  each  was  elected ;  if  the  directors  of  any 
sub-district  so  elected  shall  deem  it  expedient,  they  may  designate  the  specific 
hour  of  the  day  on  which  the  annual  clectiOB  for  such  sub-district  shall  be  hM, 
and  in  such  case  shall  caose  five  days'  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  be  posted  up 
in  three  of  the  most  public  places  Ui  such  sub-district. 
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Sec.  3.  The  said  directors,  within  five  days  after  their  election,  shall  take  an 
oath  or  afflrmatioii  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  faithfully  and  impartially  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office; 
which  said  oath  the  directors  are  authorized  to  administer  to  each  other.  And  in 
case  a  vacancy  shall  occur  In  the  office  of  director,  by  death,  resignation,  refusal 
to  serve,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  clerk  to  fill  such  vacan' 
cy  within  ten  days  after  being  informed  thereof  by  appointment  for  the  unex- 
pired term. 

S£C.  4.  If  the  qualified  voters  of  any  sub^istrict  shall  fail  to  meet  and  elect 
school  directors,  as  prescribed  In  the  second  section  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  three  qualified  voters  of  such  sub-district  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
voters  9f  such  sub-district,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  directors,  on  first  giving 
five  days'  notice  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  sach  meeting,  by 
posting  the  same  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in  such  sub-district;  and  the 
directors  so  elected  at  such  special  meeting,  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  same 
terms  of  time  as  if  elected  on  the  second  Monday  of  April,  as  prescribed  in  said 
second  section,  except  that  their  said  terms  of  office  shall  be  considered  a^  having 
commenced  on  the  second  Monday  of  April  noxt  preceding  the  time  of  holding 
such  special  meeting. 

Skc.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  th^  directors,  any  two  of  whom  shall  oenstitute 
a  quorum,  to  meet  as  soon  as  practicable  after  having  been  elected  and  qualified, 
at  such  place  as  may  be  most  convenient  in  the  sub-district,  and  organize  by  ap- 
pointing one  of  their  number  clerk  of  the  sub-district,  who  shall  preside  at  the 
official  meetings  of  the  directors,  and  record  their  proceedings  in  a  book  to  be 
provided  for  the  purpose,  together  with  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
annuiU  school  meetings  held  in  the  sub-district  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof, 
whlc)i  shall  be  a  public  record;  and  all  such  proceedings,  when  so  recorded,  shall 
be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  proper  sub-district.  The  directors  may  meet  as  fie- 
quently  as  they  may  think  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  fill  any 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  clerk  which  may  occur  in  the  sub-district,  or,  in  case  of 
his  absence,  either  of  the  other  directors  may  officiate  temporarily  in  his  place. 

S£c.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  directors  in  each  sab-district  to  take 
the  management  and  control  of  its  local  interests  and  affairs,  to  employ  teachers, 
B«thiar  ^^  certify  the  amount  due  them  for  services  to  the  township  clerk,  who 
LDMiiMfr^m.  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  order  on  the  township  treasurer  for  the  amount;  and  to 
dismiss  any  teacher,  at  any  time,  for  such  reasons  as.  they  may  deem  sofflcient; 
and  to  visit  the  school  or  schools  of  the  sub-district  at  least  twice  during  each 
term  by  one  or  more  of  their  number^  with  such  other  person  or  persons  oompe* 
tent  to  examine  pupils  in  their  studies,  as  they  may  choose  to  invite. 

Ssc.  7>  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors,  in  their  respectiTe  snb-districts,  to 
negotiate  and  make,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  township  board  of 
education  may  prescribe,  all  necessary  contracts  in  relation  to  providing  fViel  for 
seheols,  repairing,  building  or  furnishing  school  houses,  purchasing  or  leasing 
school  house  sites,  renting  school  rooms,  and  making  all  other  provisions  neces- 
sary for  the  convenience  and  prosperity  of  schools  within  their  sub-districts;  bnt 
no  contracts  shall  be  made  by  the  directors,  under  the  provlrions  of  tiiis  section, 
for  the  payment  of  money  f^om  the  township  school  fund  applicable  to  such  pur- 
poses, which  in  any  one  year  shall  exceed  the  amount  distributable  to  the  sub- 
district  in  proportion  to  the  enumeration  of  scholars  resident  therein,  without  first 
obtaining  the  consent  or  order  of  a  majority  of  the  township  board  of  education; 
and  all  contracts  made  by  the  local  directors  under  the  pnyvisions  of  this  section, 
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shall  be  repoited  to  the  said  board  at  theh*  next  meeting  after  the  making  of  snch 
contracts,  and  said  township  board  of  education  in  their  coiporate  capacity,  on 
the  part  of  the  sub-districty  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  performance  thereof. 

Sbc.  8.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  directors  in  each  sab-district  to  take,  or 
cau9e  to  be  taken,  annnally,  between  the  first  and  third  Monday  of  October,  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  unmarried  white  and  colored  youth,  noting  them  sepa- 
rately, between  the  ages  of  fire  and  twenty-one  years,  resident  within  such  sub- 
di:»trict  and  not  temporarily  there,  designating  between  male  and  fbmale,  and 
return  a  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  township  clerk ;  and  in  case  the  directors 
in  any  sub-district  shall  ftul  to  take  and  return  the  enumeration  aforesaid,  it  shaH 
be  the  duty  of  the  township  clerk  to  employ  a  competent  person  to  take  t^e  sama 
and  allow  him  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services,  and  shall  proceed  to 
recover  the  amount  so  paid  for  such  seryices  in  a  civil  action,  before  any  court 
having  jurisdiction,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  against  said  directors  hi 
their  individual  capacity ;  and  in  such  suits,  said  clerk  shall  be  a  competent  wit- 
ness ;  and  the  money  so  collected  shall  be  applied  to  the  use  of  common  schools 
in  the  proper  township.  The  township  clerk  shall  make  an  abstract  of  the  enu- 
meration so  retmised  to  him,  designating  the  number  of  youth  in  each  sub-dla- 
trict,  and  transmit  such  abstract,  duly  certified,  to  the  county  auditor,  wtthln 
twenty  days  after  the  return  made  to  him  by  the  directors,  or  the  person  appoint- 
ed to  take  such  enumeration. 

8sc.  9.  If  any  civil  township  or  part  of  a  township  composing  a  sub-district 
shall  be  partly  situated  In  the  Virginia  Military  District,  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary District,  the  Western  Reserve,  or  in  an  original  surveyed  township  or 
fknctional  township  to  which  belongs  any  of  section  sixteen  or  other  lands  in 
lieu  thereof,  or  any  other  lands  for  the  use  of  schools  or  any  interest  in  the 
proceeds  of  such  school  lands,  the  local  directors  shall,  in  taking  the  ehumeratfon 
of  youth  resident  within  their  Jurisdiction,  return  separately  thbse  rtsfding  in  the 
Virginia  Militaiy  District,  or  United  States  Military  District,  or  Western  Reserve, 
or  original  surveyed  township  or  ftraotional  township  to  which  belong  any  school 
lands  or  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  school  lands. 

Ssc.  10.  The  township  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  the  township  clerk 
and  of  the  local  director  from  each  sub-district  of  the  township  who  has  been 
iwvwuvbmi*  appointed  clerk  in  his  sub-district,  a  mi^ori^  of  whom  shall  constl- 
•rx4a«tiM.  ^iQ  1^  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business ;  and  the  clerk  of  the 
township  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  board,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  vote.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  clerk  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  board 
and  to  record  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  all  their  oflUcial  proceed- 
ings, which  shall  be  a  public  record  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person 
interested  therein,  and  all  such  proceedings  when  so  recorded  shall  be  signed  by 
the  chairman  and  derk. 

Sbc.  11.  The  said  township  board  of  education  in  each  township  of  the  State 
and  their  suoceseors  in  offloe  shall  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate  in  law,  and  as* 
snch  may  contract  and  be  contracted  with,  sue  and  be«aued,  plead  and  be  im- 
pleaded in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  in  this  State,  and  may  receive  any  gift, 
grant,  donation  or  devise  made  for  the  use  of  aiiy  school  or  schools  within  their 
jurisdiction;  and  moreover  they  shall  be  and  hereby  are  invested  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity  with  the  title,  care  and  custody  of  all  school  houses,  school  house 
sites,  school  libraries,  apparatus  or  other  properly  belonging  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts as  now  organised  or  which  may  hereafter  be  organised  within  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdiction,  with  ftall  power  to  control  the  same  in  such  manner  as  they 
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may  think  wlU  best  sabserve  the  Interests  of  common  schools  tnd  the  canse  of 
education ;  and  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  anj  sdiool  house  or  school 
house  site  has  become  unnecessary,  they  may  seli  and  convey  the  same  in  the 
name  of  the  township  board  of  education  of  the  proper  township;  such  convey- 
ance to  be  executed  by  the  chairman  and  clerk  of  said  board,  and  shall  pay  the 
avails  over  to  the  township  treasurer  of  the  proper  township  for  the  benefit  of 
schools,  and  all  conveyances  of  real  estate  which  may  be  made  to  said  board  shall 
be  to  said  board  in  their  corporate  name  and  to  their  successors  in  office. 

Sbo.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  board  of  education  to  hold  regu- 
lar sessions  on  the  third  Monday  of  April  and  on  the  third  Monday  of  October 
in  each  year  at  the  usual  place  of  holding  township  elections,  or  at  such  place  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  as  may  be  convenient  for  the  transaction  of  any 
business  which  may  be  necessary  In  relation  to  the  subject  of  either  the  primary 
or  graded  schools  of  the  township,  with  power  to  adjourn  fh)m  time  to  time  or 
to  hold  special  meetings  at  any  other  time  or  place  within  the  proper  township 
as  they  may  think  desirable  fbr  the  transaction  of  business  as  aforesaid,  and  at 
all  sudi  meetings  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  the  chldr,  and  in  case  of 
the  absence  of  the  township  clerk  may  appoint  one  of  their  own  number  to  serve 
temporarily  as  derk. 

Sec.  13.  The  township  board  of  education,  shall  have  the  management  and 
control  of  all  the  central  and  high  schools  of  their  proper  township  which  may 
be  established  therein  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  with  fhll  power  in  respect 
to  such  schools,  to  employ,  pay,  and  dismiss  teachers,  to  build,  repair  and  fHimish 
the  necessary  school-houses,  purchase  or  lease  sites  therefor,  or  rent  suitable 
school'zooms,  and  make  all  other  necessary  provisions  relative  to  such  schools 
as  they  may  deem  proper;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  educa- 
tion, to  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  on  local  directors  in  respect  to  sub- 
district  schools,  whenever  such  local  directors  shall  neglect  to  dischat^go  their 
duties  In  any  sub-district  as  required  by  this  act;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  farther 
duty  of  said  board  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  all 
the  common  schools  within  their  Jurisdiction ;  said  board  of  education  may 
provide  for  German  schools  for  the  instruction  of  such  youth  as  may  desirs  to 
study  the  German  language,  or  the  German  and  English  langunges  together,  and 
if  the  board  shall  deem  it  necessary,  they  may  appoint  one  of  their  nij^mber  the 
acting  manager  of  schools  for  the  township,  who  shall  do  and  perform  all  such 
duties  as  the  board  jfi&y  prescribe  in  relation  to  the  management  and  supervision 
of  the  diflTerent  schools^  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  township,  and  may 
allow  him  a  seasonable  compensation  for  his  services. 

Smo.  14.  The  said  boai^l  shall  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  a  map  of  their 
township,  as  often  as  they  deem  necessary,  on  which  shall  be  designated  the 
sub-districts  of  the  township,  which  they  may  change  or  alter  at  any  regular 
session,  and  the  nnmber  of  seholars  assigned  to  each;  but  no  sub-district  shall 
contain  within  Its  liniits,  less  than  sixty  resident  scholars  by  enumeration,  except 
in  cases  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  number; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  establish  a  school  in  each  sab-district  of 
the  township  of  such  grade  as  the  public  good  in  their  opinion  may  require;  and 
in  the  location  of  primary  schools,  or  schools  of  higher  grade,  the  boanl  shall 
have  reference  to  population  and  neighborhood,  paying  due  regard  to  any  school- 
house  already  hnilt,  or  site  procured,  as  well  as  to  all  other  cireomstanoes  proper 
to  be  considered  so  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  schools. 
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Sbc.  1&.  The  board  shall  have  power  to  assign  snch  finmber  of  scholars  to 
the  sereral  primary  schools  as  they  may  think  best  and  when  such  assignment 
has  been  made,  shall  ftirnlsh  the  teacher  a  list  of  the  scholars  so  assigned,  and 
the  board  shall  also  have  full  power  to  regnlate  and  control  the  admission  of 
scholars  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  according  to  age  and  attainments,  and 
may  admit  scholars  over  twenty 'One  years  of  age.  and  may  suspend,  or  authorisie 
the  local  directors  to  suspend  fh>m  the  privileges  of  either  of  the  schools,  any 
pupil  found  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct,  which  suspension  shall  not  extend 
beyond  the  current  session  of  the  school. 

8eg.  16>  Whenever  it  shall  happen  that  persons  are  so  sitnated  as  to  be  better 
accommodated  at  the  school  of  an  adjoining  township,  or  whenever  it  may  be 
desirable  to  establish  a  school  composed  of  parts  of  two  or  more  townships,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  boards  of  the  townships  In  which  such  per- 
sons reside,  or  in  which  such  schools  may  be  situated,or  of  the  townships  or 
parts  of  which  the  school  Is  to  be  composed,  to  transfer  such  persons  for  educa- 
tional purposes  to  the  township  in  which mich  school  house  is  or  may  be  located; 
but  the  enumeration  of  scholars  shall  be  taken  in  each  township  as  if  no  such 
transfer  had  been  made,  and  sach  school  when  so  composed  shall  be  supported 
from  the  school  fUnds  of  the  respective  townships  from  which  the  scholars  may 
have  been  transferred ;  and  the  board  of  thai  township  in  which  the  school  house 
is  situated  shall  have  the  control  and  management  of  such  school,  and  the  board 
of  the  adjoining  township  or  townships  so  connected  for  school  purposes  shall 
each  make  the  proper  estimates  of  their  share  of  the  expenses  of  every  kind 
necessary  to  sustain  said  school,  and  certify  the  same  to  the  auditor  of  their 
proper  coanty  a«  part  of  their  annual  estimates  for  school  purposes,  and  draw 
orders  on  their  respective  township  treasurers  for  such  sum  as  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enumerarion  of  scholars  so  transferred,  in  favor  of  the  board  of  tbat 
township  in  which  such  school  is  located,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
teachers,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  establishment  or  mainten- 
ance of  said  school  as  far  as  applicable. 

Sbc.  17.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  determine  the  studies  to  be 
pursued  and  the  school  books  to  be  used  in  the  several  schools  under  their  con- 
trol, and  shall  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  the  use 
and  preservation  of  the  school  libraries  and  apparatus  as  they  may  think  advisar 
ble,  and  shall  appoint,  or  authorize  the  local  directors  to  af)point  a  suitable  person 
to  act  as  librarian  and  to  take  charge  of  the  school  apparatus,  resident  at  some 
eonvenient  place  in  the  neighborhood  where -the  school  is  kept,  and  may  require 
such  librarian  to  gi?e  bond  for  the  fttithAil  discharge  of  bis  duties,  and  allow  him 
snch  compensation  as  they  may  think  reasonable. 

Sec.  18.  Tt  shall  be  the  du<y  of  the  school  tca<:hcr  to  make  out  and  flic  ^Ith 
the  township  clerk  at  the  expiration  of  each  term  of  the  school  a  full  and  com- 
iMrt  rm^ini  P^®^  report  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars  admitted  to  the  scliool 
fYMabm.  blaring  sueh  term,  distinguishing  between  male  and  female,  the  average 
attendance,  the  books  used,  the  branches  taught,  the  number  of  pupils  engaged 
in  the  study  of  each  of  said  branches,  and  such  other  statistics  as  he  may  be 
required  to  make  by  the  township  board  or  local  directors,  and  until  such  report 
shall  have  been  cert i fled  and  flied  by  the  said  teacher  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  said  board  or  local  directors  to  pay  said  teacher  for  his  or  her  services. 

Sec.  19.  The  board  of  education  in  each  township  shall  prepare  or  cause  to 
be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  county  auditor  at  the  same  time  when  the 
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return  of  the  ennraeration  of  scholars  is  required  to  be  made,  a  state- 
ment exhibiting  the  nnmber  of  children  in  the  township  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty  one  years,  distlngnishing  between  male  and  female,  the 
number  of  schools,  «pecifying  the  different  grades,  the  nnmber  of  teachers  mate 
and  female,  the  nnmber  of  children  male  and  female  who  have  attended  school 
during  the  past  year,  the  arerage  attendance,  the  length  of  the  terms  of  schools, 
compensation  of  teachers  male  and  female,  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
school  houses  and  farniture  and  the  estimated  yalve  thereof;  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  books  in  the  school  libraries ;  the  number  of  libraries;  the  kind 
of  school  books  us«d  in  the  schools ;  the  number  and  value  of  school  apparatus, 
und  a  full  account  of  the  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  together  with  such 
other  statistics  and  information  in  relation  to  schools  as  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  schools  may  require. 

SfiC  20.  Each  township  board  of  education  shall  have  power,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  to  establish  in  their  respective  townships  such  number  of  graded 
OMini  ar  mgi  schools,  or  such  modifications  of  them  as  the  public  interests  may 
^'^"^  require ;  and  in  case  of  the  establishment  of  such  graded  schools,  it 

shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  so  to  classify  the  children  of  the  township  as  to 
secure  to  all  as  far  as  practicable  an  equitable  participation  in  the  advantages 
thereof,  and  the  board  shall  designate  the  sub-districts  by  numbering  them,  and 
schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  primary  shall  be  known  by  the  appellation  of 
central  or  high  schools. 

Sec.  21.  Wheneyer  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  education,  it  shall  become 
necessary  or  desirable  to  provide  one  or  more  such  central  or  high  schools  in 
their  respectire  townships,  the  said  board  shall  estimate  the  probable  cost  there- 
of, and  caU  a  special  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  township  and  who 
an  not  residents  of  any  of  the  territory  or  districts  named  in  the  first  section  of 
this  act,  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  township  and  local  directors  fs  ex- 
cluded, at  the  usual  place  of  holding  elections,  first  giving  twenty  days'  notice 
of  the  time  and  object  of  holding  such  meeting,  by  posting  the  same  in  some 
public  place  in  each  of  the  several  sub-districts  of  the  township,  in  which  notice 
the  amount  or  rate  of  tax  as  estimated  by  the  board  shall  be  stated,  and  the 
electors  when  convened  in  pursuance  of  such  notice  shall  decide  by  vote  any 
questions  which  may  be  deemed  important  in  relation  to  the  cost  and  location 
of  the  building  or  builtlings,  or  other  provisions  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  any  suf  h  school,  and  also  the  amount  of  township  tax  which  may  be  levied 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  chairman  and  clerk  of  the  board  shall  be  the  chairman 
and  clerk  of  the  meeting,  and  the  clerk  shall  record  in  t^e  records  of  the  board 
the  action  of  the  meeting,  and  the  board  shall  be  governed  by  the  direction  and 
vote  of  said  meeting  in  relation  to  the  subjects  or  matters  so  submitted. 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  in  any  organized  town- 
ship of  the  State,  annually,  to  determine  by  estimate  as  neariy  as  practicable,  the 
A— -I  EattaBata  toW  cutire  amouHt  of  money  necessary  to  be  expended  in  the  township 
MriikdbythaBMrd.  for  school  purposcs  Other  than  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  and 
also  such  additional  amount  as  the  board  may  think  necessary,  not  exceeding 
two  mills  on  the  dollar  valnation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  township,  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  sustaining  teachers  in  the  central  or  high  schools,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  prolonging,  after  the  State  Ainds  have  been  exhausted,  the 
terms  of  the  several  sub-districts  or  primary  schools  in  the  township,  or  for  both 
purposes,  as  the  board  may  adjudge  best,  which  several  amounts  of  money  so 
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eitimated,  the  board  shall  make  known  by  certificate  in  writing,  on  or  before  the 
llrst  Monday  in  Jnne  in  each  year,  Inclndlng  any  tax  which  may  have  been 
Toted  by  a  special  meeting  of  Sectors  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  to 
the  auditor  of  the  proper  connty,  who  shall  thereupon  assess  the  entire  amount 
of  such  estimates  on  all  tlte  taxable  property  of  the  township  not  included  in 
any  city  or  Incorporated  village  or  territory  annexed  thereto,  forming  any  special 
district,  to  be  entered  by  said  anditor  on  the  tax  duplicate  of  the  county  and 
collected  by  the  connty  tfeaaarer  at  the  same  time  arid  in  the  name  manner  as 
State  and  conn^  taxes  are  collected;  and  when  collected  shall  be  paid  over 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  proper  township  on  the  order  of  the  county  auditor; 
and  said  coanty  treasurer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  collection,  one  per  cent, 
on  all  moneys  by  him  collected  for  school  purposes,  and  no  more. 

Sec.  23.  Tlie  township  board  of  education  shall  have  power,  when  in  their 
opinion  Justice  and  equity  require  it,  to  estimate  separately  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing a  school  house  site  and  erecting  or  repairing  a  school  house  thereon,  in  any 
particular  sub-district  of  the  township  wherein  the  inhabitants  have  not  hereto- 
fore borne  a  reasonable  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  for  such  purpo<:c  in 
comparison  with  other  sub-districts  in  the  township,  and  certify  such  portion  as 
they  may  deem  just  and  equitable  of  the  amount  of  such  estimate  to  the  connty 
auditor  of  the  proper  county,  together  with  a  map  of  the  lands  and  names  of 
tax  payers  in  any  such  snb-distrlct,  which  amount  so  certifled  shall  be  asse;ised 
by  the  auditor  on  the  property  therein  subject  to  tixation  and  placed  on' the 
county  dnplicate,  specially,  and  be  collected  and  paid  over  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  school  taxes,  and  be  applied  fbr  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  a 
school  house  in  sach  sub-district. 

Sec.  24.  All  school  funds  which  may  come  into  the  hands  of  the  township 
treasurtjr,  ft"om  whatever  source,  shall  be  paid  out  only  on  the  order  of  the  clerk 
DutennMBtor  ^^  ^^®  board  of  education^^ under  the  direction  of  the  board;  except  In 
■<ka4Pa4i.  paying  tcachcrs  for  their  services,  the  said  clerk  may,  On  such  teach- 
ers presenting  their  certificates  of  qualification,  and  depositing  with  the  clerk 
true  copies  thereof,  draw  the  requisite  orders  on  the  treasurer  for  such  amount 
as  may  have  been  certified  to  be  due  by  any  two  of  the  local  directors  of  the 
proper  sub-district  in  which  the  teacher  was  employed ;  and  so  much  of  the 
school  moneys  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  as  may  be  derived  from 
the  state  tax,  or  from  any  township  tax  levied  for  the  continuation  of  schools 
after  the  state  fund  has  been  exhausted,  shall  be  applicable  only  to  the  payment 
of  teachers  in  the  proper  township,  and  shall  be  drawn  for  no  other  purpose 
whatever;  and  all  school  fUnds  made  applicable  to  the  payment  of  teachers  only, 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  several  sub-districts  and  fractional  parts  thereof,  in  'the 
township,  in  proportion  to  the  enumeration  of  scholars,  with  the  exception  of  so 
much  of  the  township  tax  as  may  have  been  levied  and  reserved  by  the  board 
for  sustaining  teachers  in  the  central  or  high  schools ;  and  such  school  funds  as 
arise  from  the  sale  or  rents  of  sectiona  sixteen^  or  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof, 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  localities  to  which  such  funds  belong.  All  other  school 
ftinda  of  the  township,  not  raised  for  the  central  or  high  schools,  nor  made  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  of  teachers,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  applied,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  boaid,  in  repairing,  building,  or  furnishing  school  houses,  in  procuring 
school  house  sites,  and  in  making  such  other  provisions  for  schools  in  the  sub- 
districts  of  the  proper  township,  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  be  necessary ; 
and  each  township  board  shall  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  continuing  the 
schools  in  operation  in  their  respective  townships  for  at  least  seven  months  in 
each  year. 
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Sec.  25.  The  clerk  of  the  board  of  edacatton  or  B,nj  one  or  more  of  the 
board  designated  for  that  purpose,  or  the  acting  manager  of  8<diool8  of  the 
p(TWn«rn«.  township,  may  do  and  perform  all  such  duties  and  senrices  connected 
•f  curk.  with  the  interests  of  schools  as  the  board  may  direct,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  board  for  their  action  and  approval ',  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  the  board  to  keep  a  full  record  thereof  in  connection  with  the 
records  of  the  other  official  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  in  case  of  failure  to 
keep  such  record  or  other  records  required  by  this  act,  the  clerk  of  the  board 
shall  bo  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  all  loss  or  damages  that  may  ensue  to  any 
person  or  persons  or  to  the  school  district,  in  the  name  of  such  person  or  per- 
sons, or  board  of  school  directors,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  moreover  be 
Hable  on  complaint  filed  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  before  any  justice  of 
the  peace  or  other  court  having  jurisdiction,  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  which,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
proper  township  for  the  benefit  of  schools. 

Sec.  26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  make  settlement 
with  the  township  treasurer  at  their  regular  session  in  .April  annually ;  but  if  for 

fcukMiiiit  -rtt  '^<L'^^  of  ^^^^  ^^  Other  reason  a  settlement  cannot  be  made  at  said 
*"^"^  session,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  appoint  a  committee 
composed  of  one  or  more  of  their  own  members  to  make  such  settlement  as  soon 
as  practicable,  and  report  the  result  to  the  clerk  of  the  board,  who  shall  record 
an  abstract  thereof  in  the  records  of  the  board. 

SfiC.  27.  The  township  treasurer  in  each  township  shall  be  treasurer  of  all 
school  funds  for  school  purposes  belonging  to  the  township,  arising  from  what- 
Ttmmnr  mi  ^^^^  souFccs,  and  OD  hls  clcctlon  and  before  entering  upon  the  duties 
Ml  D«ii«i.  ^f  jjjg  office  he  shall  give  bond  with  sufficient  security  in  double  the 
probable  amount  of  money  that  shall  come  into  his  hands,  payable  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  to  be  approved  by  the  trustees  of  the  township,  conditioned  for  the 
faithful  disbursement  according  to  law  of  all  such  funds  as  shall  from  time  to 
time  come  into  his  hands,  i^nd  on  the  forfeiture  of  such  bond,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  township  clerk  to  prosecute  and  collect  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  schools 
in  the  township ;  if  such  township  clerk  shall  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  prosecate, 
then  any  freeholder  may  cause  such  prosecution  to  be  instituted. 

Sec.  28.  Before  the  county  auditor  shall  issue  to  the  township  treasurer  any 
order  on  the  county  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  any  school  fUnds  belonging  to 
the  township,  such  township  treasurer  shall  fiunish  the  auditor  with  a  certificate 
ttom  the  township  derk,  that  such  treasurer  has  executed  and  filed  with  him  a 
bond,  as  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section,  and  also  stating  the  amount  of 
said  bond  \  and  the  auditor  shall  in  no  case  permit  the  township  treasurer  to 
have  in  his  hands  at  any  one  time  an  amount  of  school  fbnds  over  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  in  such  bond ;  and  the  township  trustees  shall  allow  the 
township  treasurer  a  compensation  equal  to  one  per  cent,  on  all  school  funds 
disbursed  by  him,  to  be  paid  on  the  order  of  the  trustees  out  of  the  township 
treasury. 

Ssc.  29.  The  township  treasurer  shall  annually  between  the  first  and  twentieth 
of  February,  settle  with  the  county  auditor  and  account  to  him  for  all  moneys 
received ;  fVom  whom  and  on  what  account,  and  the  amount  paid  out  for  school 
purposes  in  his  township ;  the  auditor  shall  examine  the  vouchers  for  such  pay- 
ments, and  if  satisfied  with  the  correctness  thereof,  shall  certify  the  same, 
which  certificjite  shall  be  prima  facie  a  discharge  of  such  treasurer;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  said  treasurer  shaU  deliver  over  to  his  sue- 
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oeasor  in  office,  all  books  and  papers  with  all  moneys  or  other  property  in  hSs 
hands  belonging  to  said  township,  or  the  schools  therein,  and  also  all  orders  he 
may  have  redeemed  since  his  last  annual  settlement  with  the  county  auditor, 
and  take  the  receipt  of  his  successor  therefor,  which  he  shall  deposit  with  the 
township  clerk  within  ten  da^^s  thereafter,  and  for  making  such  annual  settlement 
lie  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
treasury  on  the  order  of  the  county  auditor. 

Sec.  30.  In  case  the  township  treasurer  shall  faU  to  make  such  annual  settle- 
ment within  the  time,  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  he  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  when  collected,  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  common  schools 
in  the  proper  township ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  county  auditor,  to 
proceed  forthwith  in  case  of  such  failure  by  suit  against  such  treasurer,  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace  of  his  county,  to  recover  the  penalty  aforesaid ;  but 
when  it  shall  appear  on  trial  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  justice,  that  said  treas- 
urer was  prevented  ft-om  making  such  settlement  within  the  time  prescribed,  by 
sickness,  or  unavoidable  absence  from  home,  and  that  such  settlement  has  since 
been  actually  made,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Justice  to  discharge  such  treasurer 
on  payment  of  costs. 

Sec.  31.  The  township  boards  of  education  in  this  State,  in  their  respective 
townships,  and  the  several  other  boards  of  education,  and  the  trustees,  visitors, 
s*«kiir  oo.  <^nd  directors  of  schools,  or  other  officers  having  authority  in  the  prem- 
mt*  oMwn.    .^^g^  ^^  g^^j^  ^^^  ^j.  jneorporated  village,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby 

authorized  and  required  to  establish  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  one 
or  more  separate  schools  for  colored  children,  when  the  whole  number  by 
enumeration  exceeds  thirty,  so  as  to  afford  them  as  far  as  practicable  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  a  common  school  education; 
and  all  such  schools  so  established  for  colored  children  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  management  of  the  board  of  education,  or  other  school  officers  who  have 
in  charge  the  educational  interests  of  the  other  schools;  but  in  case  the  average 
number  of  colored  children  in  attendance  shall  be  less  than  fifteen  for  any  one 
month,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  education,  or  other  school  officers, 
to  discontinue  said  school  or  schools  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months 
at  any  one  time ;  and  if  the  number  of  colored  children  shall  be  less  then  fifteen, 
the  directors  shall  reserve  the  money  raised  on  the  number  of  said  colored  chil- 
dren, and  the  money  so  reserved  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  education  of  such 
colored  children  under  the  direction  of  the  township  l^oard. 

Seo.  32.  Each  city  or  incorporated  village,  including  the  territory  annexed  to 
the  same  for  school  purposes,  not  otherwise  specially  regulated  by  charter  or 
^g  governed  as  to  schools  by  laws  as  specified  in  the  sixty-seventh  section 
of  this  act,  and  which,  with  the  territory  annexed,  contains  not  less 
than  three  hundred  inhabitants,  shall  be  and  hereby  is  created  a  separate  school 
district;  and  the  qualified  voters  of  such  city  or  village,  with  the  territory  an- 
nexed, shall  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  that  loc#l  directors  of  tho 
sub-districts  of  the  township  are  elected  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  proceed  to 
elect  three  persons  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  education  for  such  city  or  vil- 
lage with  the  territory  so  annexed,  and  such  board  shall  have  the  same  powers, 
perform  the  same  duties  and  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  township  boards 
of  education :  provided,  that  by  agreement  between  the  board  of  education  of 
the  township  in  which  such  city  or  village  with  the  territory  annexed  may  be 
situated,  and  the  board  of  education  of  such  city  or  village  with  the  territory 
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Minexed.  transfers  of  territory  not  within  the  limits  of  snch  coiporation  may  be 
made  to  or  from  the  districts  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Sec.  33.  That  said  board  of  education  in  any  city  or  incorporated  village, 
shall  be  authorized,  when  they  think  it  advisable,  to  divide  such  city  or 
village  into  sub-districts ;  and  they  may  establish  schools  of  different  grades,  and 
ordain  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  such 
schools  as  they  may  think  conducive  to  the  public  good ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  township  board  of  education  in  any  township  in  which  such  city  or  incor- 
porated village  Is  situate,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education  of 
any  such  city  or  incorporated  village,  to  transfer  thereto  for  educational  pur- 
poses th^  scholars  of  such  parts  of  their  respective  townships  as  lie  adjacent 
thereto,  and  all  such  transfers  shall  be  controlled  and  such  schools  snpported  In 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  principles  as  in  case  of  like  transfers  for  the 
convenience  of  schools  where  two  or  more  townships  adjoin,  as  provided  in  this 
act. 

Skc.  34.  In  all  such  cities  or  incorporated  villages,  the  clerk  or  recorder  of 
such  incorporated  body,  shall  be  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  and  he  shall 
do  and  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  the  clerk  of  a  township  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  such  other  duties  as  the  board  of  education  may,  from  time  to  time, 
prescribe ;  and  all  orders  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  payment  of  money 
shall  be  countersigned  by  the  clerk  or  recorder  of  said  corporation,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  any  such  city  or  incorporated  village,  to  receive 
and  disburse  the.  school  funds  of  such  city  or  village,  In  the  same  manner  as  is 
required  of  the  township  treasurers  in  their  respective  townships,  and  for  his 
services  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  compensation ;  provided,  that  the  board  of 
education  shall  require  the  treasurer  to  enter  into  a  bond  as  required  of  township 
treasurers,  and  that  the  said  treasurer  shall  furnish  the  auditor  a  certificate  fro^ 
the  clerk  or  recorder  of  such  city  or  Incorporated  village,  that  such  treasurer  has 
executed  and  deposited  such  bond,  stating  also  the  amount,  as  is  required  of 
township  treasurers  in  similar  cases. 

Sec.  35.  The  board  of  education  of  any  city  or  incorporated  village,  shaU 
have  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers  which  are  by  this  act  conferred  upon  the 
township  boards  of  education,  and  shall  do  and  perform  the  like  duties  in  all 
respects  as  ftir  as  applicable,  and  the  school  Amds  shall  be  divided  among  the 
sub-districts  so  as  to  make  the  distribution  as  nearly  equitable  as  possible.  All 
taxes  for  building,  purchasing,  repairing  or  furnishing  school  bouses  and  lots 
shall  be  equally  assessed  on  all  the  property  subject  to  taxation  In  such  city  or 
Incorporated  village,  and  the  board  of  education  in  expending  the  same  shall 
make  the  necessary  provisions  for  the  sab-districts. 

Sec.  36.  In  any  district  or  sub-district  composed  In  whole  or  In  part  of  any 
dty  or  incorporated  village,  the  board  of  education  may,  at  their  discretion, 
provide  a  suitable  number  of  evening  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  such  jouih, 
over  twelve  years  of  age,  as  arc  prevented  by  thehr  daily  avocation  from  attending 
day  schools,  subject  tb  such  regulations  as  said  board,  from  time  to  time,  may 
adopt  for  the  government  thereof. 

Sec.  37.    The  auditor  of  state  shall,  annually,  apportion  the  common  school 
ftmds  among  the  different  counties,  upon  the  enumeration  and  returns  made  to 
him  by  the  state  commissioner  of  common  schools,  and  certify  the 


***"***  *'"'^  amount  so  apportioned  to  the  county  auditor  of  each  county,  stating 
from  what  sources  the  same  is  derived,  which  said  sum  the  several  county  treasu- 
rers shall  retain  in  their  respective  treasuries  from  the  state  ftmds;  and  the  county 
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auditors  shall,  umaaUj,  and  immediately  after  their  anaval  ftettlement  with  the 
ODonty  treasarer,  apportion  the  school  ftinds  for  their  respectiye  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  ennmeratlon  and  retoms  in  their  respective  offices;  and  no  township  or 
other  district,  city  or  village,  which  shall  have  failed  to  make  and  return  such 
enumeration,  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  common  school  fhinds. 
And  in  making  such  dlstribvtion,  each  county  auditor  shall  apportion  all  moneys 
collected  on  the  ta^  duplicate  of  any  township,  for  the  use  of  schools,  to  such 
township;  all  moneys  received  from  the  state  treasury,  on  account  of  interest  on 
the  money  accruing  from  the  sale  of  section  sixteen,  or  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof, 
to  the  civil  townships  and  parts  of  civil  townships  in  the  original  surveyed  town- 
ship, or  fractional  township  to  which  such  land  belongs;  all  moneys  received  by 
the  county  treasurer  on  account  of  the  Virginia  Military  School  fund.  United 
States  Military  District,  and  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  according  to  laws 
regulating  the  same;  and  all  other  moneys  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  county, 
and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  law,  to  the  proper  township;  and  be  shall, 
immediately  after  making  said  apportionment,  enter  the  same  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  furnish  the  township  treasurers  and  township 
derks,  treasurers  and  recorders  of  incorporated  cities  or  villages,  as  the  cose  may 
be,  each  with  a  copy  of  said  apportionment,  and  give  an  order  on  the  county 
treasurer  to  each  township  treasurer,  or  to  such  treasurer  as  may  be  entitled  to 
receire  the  same,  for  the  amount  of  money  belonging  to  his  respective  township, 
city  or  village,  and  take  a  receipt  from  such  treasurer  for  the  amount  thus  re- 
ceired ;  and  the  said  county  auditor  shall  collect,  or  cause  to  be  collected,  the 
fines  and  all  other  moneys  for  school  purposes,  in  his  county,  and  pay  the  same 
over  to  the  county  treasurer;  and  he  shall  inspect  all  accounts  of  interest  for  sec- 
tion sixteen,  or  other  school  lands,  whether  the  interest  is  paid  by  the  Stat6  or  by 
the  debtors,  and  take  all  the  proper  measures  to  secure  to  each  township  its  fiiU 
amount  of  school  funds. 

Sec.  38.  When  any  original  surveyed  township  in  which  section  sixteen  has 
been  sold,  shall  lie  in  two  or  more  counties,  the  auditors  of  the  respective  counties 
rtiall  certify  to  the  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  that  portion  of  said  township 
lies  containing  said  section  sixteen,  the  enumeration  of  the  scholars  in  that  part 
of  said  township  embraced  within  their  respective  counties;  and  the  auditor  of 
Mtid  county  in  which  said  section  sixteen  is  situate  shall  apportion  the  fund  de- « 
rived  fW>m  said  section  sixteen  to  the  different  portions  of  said  township  according 
to  said  enumeration,  and  shall  certify  to  the  auditors  of  the  other  counties  the 
amount  belonging  to  the  parts  of  said  township  situate  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties, and  draw  an  order  In  favor  of  the  treasurers  of  the  other  counties  on  the 
treasurer  of  his  own  county  for  the  amount  going  to  each ;  and  the  auditors  of 
the  respectiTo  counties  shall  apportion  the  same,  la  their  respective  counties,  to 
•nch  portions  or  parts  thereof  as  may  be  entitied  thereto. 

Sec.  30.  The  interest  on  the  purchase  of  any  such  section  sixteen  belonging 
to  any  original  snnreyed  township,  so  as  afbresald  lying  In  two  or  more  counties, 
shall  be  paid  over  on  the  order  of  the  auditor  of  that  county  in  which  such  section 
sixteen  is  embraced,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  same  county,  to  be  apportioned  as  is 
pointed  out  In  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  40.  The  auditor  of  each  and  every  county  shall,  on  or  before  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  December,  annually,  make  out  and  transmit  to  the  commissioner  of 
BatanaTftk    common  schools,  at  Columbus,  an  abstract  of  all  the  returns  of  school 


c»aiaMfaMr.   statistics  mado  to  him  fh)m  the  several  townships  in  his  county-,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the  state  commissioner;  and  ho 
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Bhall  cause  to  be  distrilmted  all  such  circnlan,  blanks,  aad  oth^papcft,  indading 
school  laws  and  documents,  in  the  scyeral  townships  in  the  county  as  saM  commis- 
sioner shall  lawAilly  reqaire.  In  case  the  county  auditor  shall  fall,  from  any 
cause,  to  make  return  of  the  abstract  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  fhe 
county  commissioners  to  deduct  for  every  such  failure,  fh>m  the  annual  salary  or 
allowance  mode  to  the  auditor  for  his  serrices,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

Sbc.  41.  The  county  commissioners  of  each  county  in  this  state  shall  make 
the  same  allowance  to  the  county  auditors,  out  of  their  respective  county  treasu- 
ries, fbr  sen^ices  performed  and  expenses  incurred  under  this  act,  as  is  allowed  for 
other  services  of  like  nature. 

Skc.  42.  The  township  clerks  and  county  auditors  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
losses  sustained  by  any  township  or  county,  by  reason  of  any  failure  on  their 
respective  parts  to  make  and  return  the  enumerations  and  abstracts  thereof  aa 
herein  provided,  and  shall  each  be  liable  for  the  same,  in  a  civil  action,  at  the  suit 
of  the  State  of  Ohio;  and  tlie  amounts  so  recovered  shall  be  apportioned  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  school  funds  would  have  been  to  the  respective  counties  or 
townships,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  43.  Each  and  every  lot  or  parcel  of  land  which  beretofore  has  been,  or 
hereafter  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  common  schools  in  this  Stale,  on 
■awUmwmi^i  which  there  has  been  or  shall  be  a  school-house  erected,  and  which 
frMMkoamMUM.  jj^  jjggjj  Qj.  gjjj^jj  Y}Q  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  .accommodating 

a  common  school  of  whatever  grade,  in  the  usual  manner,  iVom  time  to  cime» 
howsoever  or  by  whomsoever  the  legal  title  to  the  same  may  be  held  and  vested, 
shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  exempted  fh>m  sale,  on  any  execution,  oi-  other 
writ,  or  order  in  the  nature  of  an  exocntion :  provided,  that  the  lot  of  land  so 
exempted,  shall  not  exceed  four  a<;res,  and  if  there  be  any  excess,  that  portion 
most  convenient  for  school  purposes  shall  remain  exempt  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
determined  by  the  proper  school  directors,  or  other  officers  having  charge  of 
schools. 

Sec.  44.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  probate  judge  in  the  several  counties  of 
the  State,  as  soon  after  the  election  of  school  officers  under  the  provisions  of  this 
ivpitatMitar  MMaEs.  ^t  as  practicable,  to  appoint  a  county  board  of  school  examin- 
»uMr.u4  ihdr  imfim.  ^^^  ^  couslst  of  threc  compcteut  persons,  resident  in  Ihe  coun^, 
who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  |  and  all  vacancies  in  said  board  which  may  thereafter  occur,  whether 
from  expiration  of  the  term  of  office,  refusal  to  serve,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled 
by  like  appointment  by  said  judge. 

Sec.  45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  examiners  to  fix  upon  Ihe  lime  of  holding 
meetings  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  in  such  places  in  their  respective  oood- 
ties  as  will,  in  their  opinion,  best  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of  candidaiea 
for  examination :  notice  of  all  such  meetings  having  been  published  in  some 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  their  respective  counties;  and  at  such  meefe- 
ings,  any  two  of  said  board  shall  be  competent  to  examine  applicants  and  grant 
certificates ;  but  no  fee  or  charge  shall  be  made  for  a  certificate.  No  certificate 
of  qualification  shall  be  valid  in  any  county  except  that  in  which  the  examina- 
tion took  place,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years;  and  if  at  any  time  the 
recipient  of  the  certificate  shall  be  found  incompetent  or  negligent,  the  examiners, 
or  any  two  of  them,  may  revoke  the  same,  and  require  such  teacher  to  be  dis- 
missed ;  but  such  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  payment  for  services  only 
up  to  the  time  of  such  dismissal ;  and  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher 
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In  any  primary  common  school,  unless  sach  person  shall  have  first  obtained  fh}m 
said  examiners,  or  any  two  of  them,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,  and 
that  be  or  she  is  qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  English  grammar;  and  in  case  such  person  intends  to  teach  in 
any  common  school  of  higher  grade,  he  or  she  shall  first  obtain  a  certificate  of 
the  reqoisite  qualifications  in  addition  to  the  branches  aforesaid. 

Sbo.  46.  The  said  board  of  examiners  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
serve  as  clerk,  who  shall  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  noting  the  number 
and  date  of  each  certificate  given,  to  whom,  for  what  term  of  time,  and  for  what 
branches  of  studies ;  and  the  said  board  may  make  all  needful  rules  and  reghla- 
tions  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  each  one  dollar  and  flfly  cents  for  every  day  necessarily 
engaged  In  official  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  on  the  order  of 
the  county  auditor,  exclusive  of  blank  books  and  stationery  which  the  county 
auditor  shall  Aimish ;  and  the  county  auditor  may  require  the  accounts,  when 
presented,  to  be  substantia^d  on  oath,  which  said  auditor  may  administer  and 
file  in  his  office. 

Sec.  47.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  this  state,  at  the 
next  annual  election  for  state  and  county  officers,  and  every  three  yean  there- 
i^a,  after,  a  state  commissioner  of  common  schools,  who  shall  hold  his 

"  "  "  ■  office  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and 
qualified.  The  election  of  said  commissioner,  and  the  returns  thereof,  shaU  be 
the  same,  in  all  respects,  as  is  provided  for  the  election  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
court ;  and  in  case  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  said  office,  by  death,  resignation, 
or  otherwise,  the  governor  shall  fill  the  same  by  appointment,  for  the  unexpired 
term. 

Sec.  48.  Before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  the  said 
commissioner  shall  give  bond,  in  the  penal  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars^  to  the 
State  of  Ohio,  with  two  or  more  sureties,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  secretary  of 
State,  conditioned  that  he  will  truly  account  for  and  apply  all  moneys  or  other 
property  which  may  come  into  his  hands  in  his  official  capacity,  for  the  uhc  and 
benefit  of  common  schools,  and  that  he  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  enjoined 
upon  him  according  to  law ;  and  he  shall  also  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
t  Ohio,  and  diligently  and  fbithftilly  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  ns  pre- 
scribed by  law,  which  bond,  with  the  certificate  of  his  oath  endorsed  thereon, 
shall  be  filed  with  the  treasurer  of  state. 

Skc.  49.  The  books  and  papers  of  his  department  shall  be  kept  at  the  seat  of 
government,  where  a  suitable  office  shall  be  famished  by  the  state,  at  which  he 
shall  give  attendance  when  not  absent  on  public  business ;  and  the  state  librarian 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  discharge  the  duties  of  secretary  to 
the  commissioner  of  common  schools,  under  his  direction. 

Sbc.  50.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  spend,  annually,  on  an 
average,  at  least  ten  days  in  each  judicial  district  of  the  State,  superintending 
and  encouraging  teachers'  institutes,  conferring  with  township  boards  of  educa- 
tion or  other  sebool  officers,  counseling  teachers,  visiting  schools,  and  delivering 
lectures  on  topics  calcnlated  to  subserve  the  interests  of  popular  education. 

Sbc.  51.  As  soon  as  the  revenues,  to  be  raised  as  hereinafter  provided,  for  the 
purpose  of  ftunnishing  the  common  schools  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  will 
admit,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioner,  to  purchase  the  same,  and 
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the  books  and  apparatus  to  purchased  sbaU  be  distributed  fhroogb  the  auditor's 
office  of  each  county  to  the  board  of  education  in  each  township,  city  or  incor- 
porated Tillage,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  scholars. 

8bg.  HQ.  He  shall  also  exercise  such  supervision  over  the  educational  fkinds  of 
the  state  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  their  safety  and  right  application,  and 
distribution  according  to  law.  '  He  shall  have  power  to  require  of  county  audi- 
tors, township  boards  of  education,  or  other,  local  school  officers,  clerks  and 
treasurers  of  Xownships,  county  treasurers  and  clerks,  recorders  and  tremsuren 
of  cities  and  villages,  copies  of  all  reports  by  them  required  to  be  made,  and 
nil  such  other  information  In  relation  to  the  funds  and  condition  of- schools,  and 
the  management  thereof,  as  ho  may  deem  important 

8ec.  53.  He  shall  prescribe  suitable  forms  and  regulations  for  making  all 
reports,  and  conducting  all  necessary  proceedings  under  this  act  and  shall  cause 
the  same,  with  such  instructions  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
organization  and  government  of  schools,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  local  school 
officers,  who  shall  be  governed  in  accordance  therewith. 

Sbc.  01.  He  shall  cause  as  many  copies  of  the  laws  relating  to  schools  and 
teachers'  institutes,  with  an  appendix  of  appropriate  forms  aud  instructions  for 
carrying  Into  execution  all  such  laws,  to  be  printed  In  a  separate  volume,  and 
distributed  to  each  county  with  the  laws,  journals  and  other  documents  for  the 
use  of  the  school  officers  therein  as  often  after  the  first  distribution  as  any  change 
in  said  laws  may  be  made  of  sufficient  Importance  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
missioner to  require  a  republication  and  distribution  thereof. 

Sec.  55.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner  of  common  schools  to 
make  an  annual  report,  on  or  befbre  the  twentieth  day  of  January  in  each  and 
every  year,  to  the  General  Assembly,  when  that  body  shall  be  in  session  in  any 
such  year ;  and  when  not  in  session  in  any  one  year,  then  the  said  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  governor,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  published,  and  shall 
also  communicate  a  copy  thereof  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  5C.  The  state  commissioner,  in  the  annuiU  report  of  his  labors  and  ob- 
servations, shall  present  a  statement  of  the  condition  and  amount  of  all  funds 
and  property  appropriated  to  purposes  of  education;  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  common  school^  in  the  state,  the  number  of  scholars  attending  such  schools, 
their  sex,  and  the  branches  taught;  a  statement  of  the  number  of  private  or 
select  schools  in  the  state,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  attending  such  schools,  their  sex,  and  the  branches  taught;  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  number  of  teachers  attending 
them ;  a  statement  of  the  estimates  and  accounts  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
public  school  funds  of  every  description  ;  a  statement  of  plans  for  the  manage- 
ment and  improvement  of  common  schools,  and  sach  other  information  relative 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  as  he  may  think  of  importance. 

« 

Sec.  57.  The  said  commissioner  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  his  services 
the  sura  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  annually,  payable  quarterly,  out  of  the  state 
treasury,  on  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  state. 

Sec.  58.  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  school  libraries  and  apparatos,  to  all 
common  schools  in  the  state,  and  for  the  further  purpose  of  sostatnlng 
and  increasing  such  libraries,  and  keeping  up  a  supply  of  school 
apparatus  In  the  schools,  as  aforesaid,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary,  in  order  to  afibrd  eqaal  facilities  to  the  said  schools  in  this 
respect,  aiB  nearly  as  practicable,  there  shall  hereafter  be  assessed,  collected,  and 
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paid  annually,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  state  and  county  reTenues  are  assessed, 
collected  and  paid  on  the  grand  list  of  property  taxable  for  state  purposes,  a 
state  tax  of  one- tenth  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  valuation,  to  be  applied  exclu- 
sively for  the  parpoees  aforesaid,  and  the  attendant  expenses,  under  the  direction 
of  the  commissioner  of  common  schools.  In  purchasing  the  libraries  for  the 
common  schools,  no  books  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  character  shall  be 
purchased  for  said  libraries. 

Skc.  59.  The  amount  of  said  tax,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  over  by  the 
county  treasurers  to  the  state  treasurer,  at  the  time  of  making  their  annual  settle- 
ment, and  shall  be  paid  out  by  that  officer,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  state  auditor. 

Sec.  go.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  auditor,  when  the  said  libraries 
or  apparatus  shall  be  received,  to  distribute  the  same  to  the  clerks  of  the 
township  boards  of  education,  or  other  local  school  officers,  in  their  respective 
counties,  liaving  in  charge  the  interests  of  common  schools;  and  the  books 
aad  apparatus,  so  fhmished,  shall  be  deemed  the  property  of  said  several  boards, 
or  local  school  officers,  to  whom  the  same  may  have  been  delivered,  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  execution,  sale  or  alienation,  for  any  cause  whatever. 

Sec.  61.  The  local  boards  of  education,  or  other  school  officers  having  charge 
of  common  schools,  shall  be  held  accountable  for  the  preservation  of  said 
libraries  and  apparatus;  and  they  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  the  time 
of  taking  and  the  periods  of  returning  the  books  belonging  to  the  libraries,  and 
also  to  assess  and  collect  the  damages  which  may  be  done  to  the  book^  by  per- 
sons entitled  to  their  use ;  and  also  to  provide  for  the  safid  keeping  of  the  s<Aool 
apparatus. 

Sec.  62.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  school  boards,  or  other  school  officers 
having  charge  of  schools,  to  appoint  the  librarians  and  determine  the  places 
where  the  libraries  shall  be  deposited,  selecting  such  central  points  as  will  best 
accommodate  the  schools  and  families  of  the  districts  or  sub-districts,  as  herein- 
before provided ;  and  every  family  in  each  district  or  sub-district  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  use  of  one  volume  at  a  time  fVom  the  school  library,  al though  no  member 
of  such  family  attends  any  of  the  schools  of  the  township ;  and  the  library  shall 
be  open,  under  the  Inspection  of  the  librarian,  at  stated  periods  throughout  the 
year,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  education,  or  other  proper -school  officers, 
without  regard  to  the  session  of  the  schools. 

Sec.  63.  For  the  purpose  of  aifordlng  the  advantages  of  a  Aiee  education  to 
all  the  youth  of  this  state,  the  state  common  school  fund  shall  hereafter  consist 
of  such  sum  as  will  be  produced  by  the  annual  levy  and  assessment  of 
two  mills  upon  the  dollar  valuation,  on  the  grand  list  of  the  taxable 
property  of  the  state ;  and  there  is  hereby  levied  and  assessed  annually,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  revenues  required  for  general  purposes,  the  said  two  mills  upon  the 
dollar  valuation,  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  amount  so  levied  and  assessed,  shall  be 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  state  taxes,  and,  when  collected,  shall  be 
annually  distributed  to  the  several  counties  of  the  state,  in  proportion  to  the 
enumeration  of  BCholarB,  and  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  common 
schools. 

Sec.  64.  The  debts  which  have  heretofore  been  contracted  by  any  school  dis- 
trict for  school  purposes,  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  estimates  of  the 
proper  school  boards  created  under  the  provisions  of  this  act^ 

Sbo.  65.  The  procese  in  all  suits  against  any  township  board  of  edueatton,  or 
other  loeal  officers  having  chai^ge  of  any  of  the  pnUic  achoola  under  tiie  pvorl- 
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sions  of  this  act,  fthftll  be  bj  sammons,  and  shall  be  azecnted  by  learlng  a  copj 
thereof  with  the  clerk  or  secretarj  of  such  board,  or  other  school  oiBcers,  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  retnrn  day  thereof.  And  any  snit  either  in  ftiTor  of  or  against 
any  such  board,  or  other  school  officers,  shall  be  prOsecnted  or  defended,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  proper  county,  as  a  part  of  his 
official  duties. 

* 

Sbc.  66.  The  local  board  of  education,  or  other  local  officers  having  chaige 
Q/f  schools  in  any  city,  township  or  village,  in  which  common  schools  have  been 
organized  under  the  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  public  schools  in  cities,  towns, 
&c.,  or  under  any  special  act,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  authorized,  whenerer  they 
may  deem  it  expedient,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of  any  such  city, 
township  or  village,  on  giving  thirty  days'  public  notice  thereof,  to  detcnnine  by 
vote  whether  the  common  schools  of  such  city,  township  or  village,  shall  be  con- 
ducted and  managed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  if  a 
majority  of  the  voters  are  found  to  be  in  favor  of  the  change,  then  said  local 
board,  or  other  local  school  officers,  shall  thereafter- proceed,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  until  their  successors  shall  be  elected  and  qualified; 
and  such  city  or  village  may  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  education,  prescribing  their  number  and  terms  of  office ;  and 
such  board,  when  so  elected  or  appointed  and  qualified,  shall,  together  with  the 
clerk  or  recorder  of  such  city  or  village,  possess  the  same  powers  and  dischaige 
the  same  duties,  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  as  local  directors  and 
boards  of  education  in  townships. 

Sec.  67.  This  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  repeal,  change,  or  modify  in 
any  respect,  the  several  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  support  and  better  regu- 
lation of  common  schools  in  ^e  town  of  Akron,  passed  February  eighth,  one 
thousand  eight  hundjred  and  forty-seven,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto;  or  the 
Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  public  schools  in  cities,  towns,  &C.,  passed  Feb- 
raary  twenty-one,  one  thousand  eight  .hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  the  acts 
amendatory  thereto,  nor  the  several  acta  creating  special  school  districts,  or  any 
other  special  acts  in  relation  to  schools,  except  that  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty 
of  the  several  boards  of  education,  or  other  school  officers  acting  under  the  pro- 
visions of  any  of  the  acts  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  this  section,  to 
make  similar  reports  of  school  statistics  annually,  as  required  of  school  officers 
by  this  act;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  county  treasurer  to  pay  over  any 
portion  of  the  school  fand  to  any  local  treasurer,  board  of  education,  or  other 
school  officers  of  any  city,  township  pr  village  oiganized  as  to  schools  cither 
under  a  general  or  special  law,  except  on  the  order  of  the  auditor  of  the  proper 
county,  and  no  such  order  shall  be  drawn  by  the  county  auditor,  unless  the 
local  treasurer,  clerk,  recorder  or  secretary  of  such  board,  or  other  school  officers 
shall  first  deposit  with  said  auditor  annually,  an  abstract  of  the  enumeration  of 
scholars  and  other  statistics  relative  to  the  schools  under  their  charge,  as  required 
by  this  act^  of  teachers,  local  directors,  and  boards  of  education  in  townships. 

Sec.  68.  The  respective  township  boards  of  education,  and  their  successors  fn 
office,  shall  have  power  to  take  and  hold  in  trust,  for  the  use  aad  benefit  of  any 
central  or  high  school,  or  sub-district  school  in  the  township,  any  grant  or  devise 
of  land,  and  any  donation  or  bequest  of  money  or  other  personal  property,  to  be 
applied  by  the  board  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  any  such  school  or 
schools,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  grant  or  donation. 

Sso.69.    That  An  act  for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  common 
schools,  and  to  create  permanently  the  office  of  tnperintendent,  passed  March 
seventh,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight;  An  act  to 
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amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  Buftport  and  better  regulation  of  common 
schools,  and  to  create  permaneatlj  the  office  of  superintendent,  passed  March 
sixteenth,  one  fhonsand  eight  hundred  and  thirt7-nine;  An  act  to  abolish  the 
ofllce  of  superintendent  of  common  schools,  passed  March  twenty-third,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty ;  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  an  act  for 
the  support  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools,  and  to  create  perma- 
nently the  office  of  superintendent,  of  March  serenth,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto,  passed  March  twenty- 
ninth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  end  forty-one ;  An  act  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  an  act  for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools,  and  to 
crtale  permanently  the  office  of  superintendent,  passed  March  seventh,  on,e 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two ;  An  act  forther  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
an  act  for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools,  and  to  create 
permanently  the  office  of  superintendent,  passed  March  etoTcnth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  for^-three ;  An  aot  to  amend  the  act  entitled  an  act  for  the 
support  and  better  regulatian  of  common  schools,  and  to  creale  permanently 
the  office  of  superintendent,  passed  March  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-four;  An  act  to  amend  the  sixth  section  of  an  act  for  the  support 
and  better  regulation  of  common  schools,  and  to  create  permanently  the  office 
of  superintendent,  passed  March  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
Hve ;  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  an  act  for  the  support 
and  better  regulation  of  common  schools^  and  to  create  peimanently  the  office 
of  superintendent,  passed  March  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
fiTe ;  An  net  authorizing  school  directors  to  establish  libraries  for  the  use  of  com- 
mon schools,  passed  Febmaiy  twenty-eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
for^-six ;  An  act  to  amend  an  act,  passed  March  eleventh,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three,  entitled  an  act  forther  to  amend  the  act  entitled  an  act 
for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools,  and  to  create  perma> 
nently  the  office  of  superintendent,  passed  March  second,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  for^y-six ;  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  eoiuty  snper- 
Intendente  of  common  schools,  and  defining  their  duties  in  certain  counties 
therein  named,  passed  February  eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  ;  An  act  forther  to  amend  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
an  act  for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools,  and  to  create 
permanently  the  office  of  superintendent,  passed  February  eighth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-seven ;  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  the 
support  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools,  and  to  create  permanently  the 
office  of  superintendenjt,  passed  March  seventh,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-eight,  and  the  acte  amendatory  thereto,  passed  Februaiy  twenty-fourth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight;  An  act  to  secure  the  returns  of  the 
statistics  of  common  schools,  passed  January  twenty-first,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight ;  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  common 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  black  and  mulatto  persons,  and  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  common 
schools,  and  to  create  permanently  the  office  of  superintendent,  passed  March 
seventh,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  the  acts  amondatory 
thereto,  passed  February  twenty-fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
eight;  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  an  act  for  the  support  and  better  regu- 
lation of  common  schools,  and  to  create  permanently  the  office  of  superintendent, 
passed  March  seventh,  one  thousand  eight  himdred  and  thirty-eight,  and  the  acts 
amendatory  thereto,  passed  February  twenty-fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundied 
and  forty-eight;  An  act  to  amend  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  school  law  of 
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March  serenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  passed  Febmaiy 
fourteenth*  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight;  An  act  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  separate  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children,  and  for 
other  purposes,  passed  February  tenth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
nine ;  An  act  to  amend  an  act»  passed  February  twenty-fourth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  entitled  an  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  an  act 
for  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  <^mmon  schools,  and  to  create  pei^ 
manently  the  oflSce  of  superintendent,  passed  Mardi  seventh,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  the  acts  amendatoiy  thereto,  passed  March  sixth, 
one  Aonsand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine;  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entifled  an 
act  U>r  the  support  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools,  and  to  create 
permanently  the  office  of  superintendent,  passed  March  twelfth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  tiie 
support  and  better  regulation  of  common  schools,  and  to  create  permanently 
the  oflSoe  of  superintendent,  passed  March  seventh,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereto,  passed  March  twenty-fourth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  An  act  in  relation  to  school  district 
tax,  providing  for  the  annual  school  district  meetings,  and  requiring  maps  of 
school  districts,  passed  March  seventh,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty; 
An  act  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  board  of  public  instruction,  passed  March 
twenty-second,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty ;  An  act  supplementary  to 
the  act  for  the  appointment  of  a  state  board  of  public  instraction,  passed  March 
twenty-third,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty ;  An  act  providing  for  school 
districts,  and  school  district  meetings,  prescribing  the  duties  of  district  ofiloen 
and  elerks  and  treasurers  of  townships,  and  increasing  the  state  and  county 
common  school  funds,  passed  March  twenty-fourth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-one, — be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed;  provided  that  the  obliga- 
tions or  liabilities  incurred,  and  rights  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  any  of 
the  acts  hereby  repealed,  shall  remain,  and  be  in  no  wise  altered  or  afifoctedf  but 
may  be  enforced  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed :  and  the  school  officers  in  the 
several  school  districts  of  the  State,  as  now  organised^  shall  hold  their  respective 
offices,  and  perform  their  respective  duties,  until  the  local  directors  herein  provi- 
ded for,  shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified. 

JAMES  C.  JOHNSON, 

Speaker  qf  the  House  of  RqprmentaUvee. 
GEOKGE  REX, 
March  14th,  1853.  Speaker  qf  the  Senaiey  pro  tempore. 


Officb  of  thb  Sbgrktabt  of  Statb, 
Columbus,  OAio,  March  14, 18S3. 

I,  William  Trevitt,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  aforesaid,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  foregoing  law  is  truly  copied  from  the  original  rolls  remaining  in  this 
office.  WILLIAM  TREVm,  Secretcay  of  State. 


m  ♦< 


After  a  much  longer  delay  than  was  expected,  we  are  able  to  lay  the  School 
Law  before  our  readers.  As  this  edition  has  been  compared  with  the  copy  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  has  the  certificate  of  that  officer,  it  can 
be  relied  upon  in  all  cases. 

•Copies  of  this  number  of  the  Journal  will  be  forwarded,  firee  of  postage,  fbr  12 
cents  in  postage  stamps.  Orders  should  be  addressed  to  Lorin  Akdsbws, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Muul  Etfinrt 

Of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Condition  of  Common  Schools,  for 
the  year  1852. 

To  THU  GXNXRAL  ASSIMBLY  OV  THA  StATB  Of  OhIO  : 

61MTI1IMSN :  In  obedience  to  the  reeolnlion  of  the  Hoose  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  28th  ult.,  and  in  oonfonnily  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  passed  March  23,  1840,  by  which  the  duties  of  saperintendent  of 
common  sdiools  were  transferred  to  this  department,  I  respectfully 
submit  the  following  leport : 

In  pursuance  to  the  above,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  interest  that  the  State  has  in  common  schools,  I  have  carefully 
and  attentively  examined  and  analyzed  the  statistical  returns  made  to 
this  office  by  the  auditors  of  the  several  counties,  together  with  the 
interesting,  and  in  many  instances,  the  wisely  matured  suggestions 
,  which  accompany  their  reports. 

To  some  of  the  above  named  reports  I  refer  in  a  subsequent  part  of 
this  communication ;  not  only  for  the  very  important  information  they 
contain,  but  because  they  testify  to  the  general,  and  almost  unanimous 
desire  of  the  people,  to  see  this  most  important  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment  simplified,  condensed,  and  rendered  as  plain  and  practicable  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  General  Assembly  can  devise. 

From  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  reports  of  the  county  auditors 
received,  it  will  be  found  that  great  imperfections  and  irregularities 
arise  with  regard  to  statistical  matter,  from  the  want  of  proper  informa- 
tion of  our  present  law  upon  the  subject,  on  the  part  of  the  school 
district  officers,  who  otherwise  would  cheerfully  apply  their  energies 
to  advance  the  general  interests  of  schools,  and  thus  add  to  the  improve- 
ment and  the  future  happiness  and  usefulness  of  the  rising  generation 
of  the  State. 

I  therefore  humbly  suggest,  tha^  as  the  New  Constitution  (Art.  YI.) 
imposes  upon  the  legislature  of  the  State,  the  duty  of  fostering,  by 
wise  and  prudent  legislation  this  great  interest,  and  as  it  is  manifestly 
the  purpose  of  the  present  General  Assembly  to  meet  fully  the  public 
expectation  upon  the  subject,  by  the  adoption  of  suitable  enactments,  I 
would  respectfully  urge  the  importance  of  giving  the  most  exteDsive 
circulation  to  the  law  when  enacted,  so  that  every  person  interested  in 
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the  goyemment  of  scbools,  or  in  tbeir  management  in  any  manner, 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  it,  that  the  important  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities under  it  may  be  carefully  and  easily  disdiarged. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  forms  for  statistics,  as  well  as  for  all 
offidal  papers,  such  as  treasurer's  bonds,  &c.,  be  prepared,  and  pub- 
lished in  connection,  and  for  distribution  with  the  law. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  present  is  an  adjourned  session,  and 
that  the  school  bill  now  under  consideration  of  the  legislafcare  is 
designed  to  take  the  plaoe  of  our  existing  school  laws,  very  materially 
changing  the  whole  system,  and  which  was  pretty  well  matured  at  the 
last  session  of  the  present  legislature,  it  was  thought  by  a  large  portion 
of  ihe  county  auditors,  that  no  report  would  be  made  from  this 
department  at  this  time.  This  may  to  a  great  extent  account  for  the 
tardiness  of  the  county  officers  in  making  their  returns,  and  conse- 
quently the  late  appearance  of  this  report.  But,  as  there  appears  to 
be  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  law, 
and  as  the  report  of  my  predecessor  presented  very  elaborately  and 
with  ability  the  defects  of  the  present  laws,  and  t^e  want  of  a  new  one, 
I  shall  not  now  repeat  or  dwell  upon  those  recommendations,  in  this 
communication.     His  remarks  are  as  apjdicable  now  as  they  were  then. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  each  man  is  4  constituent  part  of  the 
government,  the  common  school  system  is  wisely  adapted  to  secure  that 
equality  which  acknowledges  no  preeminence  but  that  of  intellectual 
attainments  and  integrity  of  character,  and  which  secures  the  blessings 
of  a  free  government  more  certainly  and  better  than  standing  annias  or 
expensive  navies. 

It  is  not  now  a  Utopian  idea  to  contemplate  the  time  when  the  means 
of  intellectual  culture  will  be  so  diffused  through  society,  that  the  hum- 
blest child  of  poverty  may  receive  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  and 
perfect  education,  and  when  eveiy  one,  however  lowly  his  lot,  may 
aB|Mre  to  the  highest  honors  of  State,  equally  with  the  most  fiivored 
votary  of  wealth. 

Inasmuch  as  our  entire  population,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  are 
destined  to  receive  a  portion  of  their  education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  very  probably  nine-tenths  of  them  the  whole  of  it,  the  school  sys- 
tem should  be  conducted  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  standard  of  instruction  therein,  should  be  ever  kept 
steadily  in  view. 

There  is  a  general  concession  on  all  hands,  that  our  present  school 
laws  are  poorly  calculated  to  meet  the  high  expectation  of  the  people. 
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Tkey  are  ill  digested,  inefficient,  satis&ctQrjtQ  no  one,  scattered  among 
Hie  rabbiah  of  jean,  requiring  an  aqiennt  of  patience  and  indnstr j  to 
find  them  ont,  which  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

So  complicated  are  the  laws,  and  so  difficult  to  be  understood,  that 
this  department  has  been  .in  the  almost  daily  receipt  of  letters  of  in- 
quiry, as  to  the  true  construction  of  them;  and  usually,  the  inquiries 
are  made  at  this  office  after  a  conflict  of  opinion  among  leanied  members 
of  the  legal  profession. 

Vor  the  purpose  of  obviating  such  difficulties,  and  making  the  duty 
of  all  parties  interested  clear  and  easily  understood,  there  is  a  wish 
universally  expressed,  that  upon  the  adoption  of  a  new  school  law, 
those  now  in  existence  be  entirely  repealed,  except  so  fiir  as  to  rights 
acquired,  or  liabilities  incurred  under  them. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
details  of  a  new  school  law  in  the  present  communication;  but  there 
is  one  subject,  suggested  by  the  experience  of  my  professional  life,  to 
which  duty  imperiously  demands  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  namely :  the  health  and  physical  developnient  of  the 
children  or  youth  of  the  State,  who  are  educated  under  her  laws. 

I  allude  to  the  construction,  and  especially  to  the  location  of  school- 
houses.  I  would  humbly  propose  that  some  legislative  provision  should 
be  made,  by  which  the  fiiture  erection  of  school-houses  should  be  regu- 
lated, so  as  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  heaUh  as  well  as  to  the 
convenience  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

In  this  comparatively  young  iand  growing  State,  a  great  number  of 
buildings  for  educational  purposes  are  constantly  in  the  progress  of 
erection.  Hence  the  importance  of  adopting  at  once,  such  means  in 
regard  to  the  subject,  as  will  secure  in  future : 

1st.  A  suitable  location,  an  elevated  or  dry  spot,  at  sufficient  dis- 
tance firom  malarial  districts,  from  all  stagnant  waters,  or  other  places 
that  evolve  contaminated  air,  or  offensive  gases. 

2d.  The  buildings  should  be  constructed  after  the  most  improved 
models:  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  adopting 
measures  for  placing  within  the  reach  of  every  school  district  suitable 
plans  for  school-houses,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
school  architecture.  And  in  this  connection  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  recent 
work  upon  this  subject,  by  Benry  Barnard,  Esq.,  and  I  most  respect- 
fully recommend  the  printing  of  an  abridgment  of  the  same,  for 
circuladon  with  the  law  which  may  be  passed  upon  this  subject  during 
the  present  session,  with  the  hope  that  a  copy  thereof  may  find  its 
way  to  the  hands  of  every  board  of  school  directors  of  the  State. 
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dd.  Ample  room  sboold  be  prorided,  as  a  rite  for  ihe  8oliod4ioa8e, 
and  the  neoesBary  appendages,  together  widi  a  sufficient  q>aoe  for  play 
grounds,  to  secure  a  suitable  area  for  ezereise,  as  well  as  a  free  oirca* 
lation  of  air. 

4th.  School-houses  should  not  be  too  oontcaeted  in  siBe;  and  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  properly  warmed  and  ventilated. 

These  are  most  important  conriderations;  eonmderations  with  whieh 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  constitutions  of  the  ruing  generation  are 
intimately  connected.  Upon  them  depend  the  purity  of  the  atmos{Aere, 
the  healthy  and  vigorous,  or  the  sickly  and  feeble  condition  oi  those 
who  are  subjected  tb  scholastic  discipline. 

If  a  large  number  of  children  are  crowded  into  a  small  space,  and 
an  illrventilated  room,  where  the  air  has  become  poisonous  by  the  pro> 
ce«s  of  breathing,  by  the  deterioration  caused  by  matter  constantly 
evolved  from  the  lungs  and  from  the  surface  of  the  body ;  the  conse- 
quences cannot  fail  to  be  destructive  to  the  physical  development  of  its 
inmates. 

The  fact  is  weU  known  to  scientific  men,  that  the  air  we  breathe 
contains  a  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  which,  when  inhaled  by 
itself,  is  a  deadly  poison ;  and  it  is  as  well  known,  that  a  portion  of  the 
air  expelled  from  the  lungs  is  nothing  but  this  poison ;  and  there  are 
also  many  other  sources  of  generating  it,  and  vitiating  the  air  in 
crowded  and  badly  ventilated  rooms.  Calculations  based  on  scientific 
researches  prove,  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  room  becomes  unfit 
for  respiration  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number,  space,  and  means  of  ventilation. 

The  country  expects  us  to  provide  her  with  a  race  of  men  possessed 
of  vigorous  minds  in  healthy  bodies.  On  us  she  makes  the  requisi- 
tion. Xf  we  fail  to  honor  her  draft,  our  credit  must  suffer.  If  by  our 
acts,  either  of  omission  or  of  commission,  we  entail  upon  the  State  a 
degenerate  race,  either  mentally  or  physically,  we  are  answerable.  A 
vigorous  condition  of  mind  cannot  be  expected  where  a  poisonous 
atmosphere  has  destroyed  the  health  and  energy  of  the  body. 

Fbsb  Union  Schools. — ^From  the  volume  sent  to  this  department 
entitled  **  The  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,"  and  to  which  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  referring  as  a  periodical  of  justly  acquired  merit,  I  select,  as  one 
among  many  others,  the  statistical  fact  which  commends  this  system 
seriously  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature.     It  is  this : 

**That  in  the  five  'Free  Union  Schools,'  of  Toledo,  Portsmouth, 
Sandusky  City,  Canton  and  Massillon,  with  a  population  of  20,156, 
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the  cost  of  tuition  was  $16,252,  vhUe  in  the  nnelasaified  schools  of 
Springfield,  Mansfield,  Mount  Yemon,  StenbenTille  and  Wooster, 
the  population  Ymng  20,216,  (only  sixty  more,)  the  expense  of  tuition 
was  $25,120,  making  a  difiTerence  of  eight  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  dollars,  in  favor  of  the  'Free  Union  System,'  over  that 
of  the  unclassified  sehoolsi" 

To  the  reports  of  these  "  Union  Schools,"  whicli  accompany  this 
communication,  I  respectfully  refer ;  and  would  also  call  attention  to  sta- 
tisticai  table  marked  A,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  Lorin 
Andrews,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  who  prepared  it  with  great  care  for  **  The 
Ohio  Journal  of  Education ;"  and  to  table  marked  B,  prepared  by  the 
same  gentleman,  entitled  ''Statistics  of  Teachers'  Institutes,"  which 
constitute  another  link  in  the  great  and  important  chain  of  education. 
They  consist  in  procuring  for  any  county  which  may  require  it,  "  the 
assistance  of  teachers  of  ability  and  experience,  who  are  required  to 
visit  such  counties,  and  to  give  a  course  of  instruction  for  one  week  to 
the  teachers  of  the  county,  provided  the  county  examiners,  teachers 
theniselves,  and  the  friends  of  education,  should  cooperate  in  the 
measures  proposed;  and  a  reference  to  the  reports  of  such  Institutes 
will  fully  explain  the  purport  and  object  of  them,  and  of  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  "  Free  Union  School  System ;"  and  I  would  also 
particularly  refer  to  the  reports  from  the  Auditor  of  Licking  for  inter- 
esting statistical  matter  on  "Union  Schools,"  and  to  that  of  Paulding 
for  valuable  suggestions,  and  to  that  of  Pike  for  defects  in  the  common 
school  system,  and  to  all  for  appropriate  and  interesting  matter. 

Aftef  the  recommendations  of  many  successive  years  from  this  de- 
partment, in  &vor  of  a  liberal  provision  for  the  support  of  conmion 
schools,  and  especially  after  the  passage,  through  one  branch  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  of  a  Inll  upon  the  subject,  based  upon  those  suggestions  of 
enli^tened  statesmanship,  I  deem  it  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me 
to  add  my  testimony  in  its  favor. 

That  the  public  mind  is  prepared,  and  that  the  people  will  sustain,  a 
Hberal  system  of  public  instruction,  I  do  not  entertain  the  least  doubt. 
For  whatever  may  be  the  burdens  of  our  Government,  all  admit  the 
necessity,  and  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom,  of  the  expenditure  of  enormous 
sums  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  criminal  jurisprudence,  for  the  support 
of  prisons  and  jails,  and  their  formidable  train  of  attendant  expenses, 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

If  this  be  true,  none  can  doubt  but  the  people  will  more  cheerfully 
contribute  their  means  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  education,  the 
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effeetfl  of  whiob,  we  may  hope,  will,  to  a  great  extent,  dispenae  with  the 
neoeamty  of  these  ezpenaive  appendages  of  Govwnment,  by  Bupttlaniuig 
idleness,  the  parent  of  vice,  with  industry,  virtae  and  morality;  a  sys- 
tem that  will  prepare  Ibr  the  eountiy  a  raoe  worthy  of  the  high  destiny 
of  maintaining  the  dignity,  the  honor  and  the  soyereignty  of  oar  noble 

State. 

Bespectfiilly  sabmitted, 

WILLIAM  TREYITT,  Sec'y  of  State. 


STATISTICS  for  1852,  showing  the  totals  of  each  subject  reported 
as  far  as  they  have  been  returned  to  this  office. 

The  whole  number  of  youth 838,669 

Common  School  Fund $200,000  00  0 

Special  School  Fund 109,474  92  9 

Grand  Total '. .  . .  $309,474  92  9 

Number  of  whole  Districts 8,597 

Number  of  fractional  Districts 1,285 

Number  of  Common  Schools 9,916 

Number  of  Male  Teachers ^ 7,272 

Number  of  Female  Teachers 5,292 

Number  of  Male  scholars  enrolled. 240,152 

Number  of  Female    "          "      ...> 197,560 

Number  of  Male  scholars  in  daily  average  attendance  144,982 

Number  of  Female    "            **           "              "  121,285 

Am'tof  wages  paid  Male  Teachers  from  public  fund.  $181,379  73  0 

"    Female     "        "              **  150,316  29  2 

'<          *'        <<    Males  from  other  sources 417,807  62  0 

*«.  Females      **   '         "      22,642  05  7 

Number  of  months  taught,  Males 11,808 

Females 13,954 

Number  of  School  Houses  built 171 

Cost  of  Buildinar $61,837  41  0 

Amount  of  buildine  funds  raised »  58,299  11  0 

tax  on  Duplicate  . : 309,738  76  9 

Interest  on  proceeds  of  Section  16 89,605  51  0 

Rent  of  Section  16 •. . . : 8,949  85  4 

Virpnia  Military  Fund 2,263  23  4 

United  States  Military 9,661  25  9 

Connecticut  Western  Reserve 7,880  05  3 

Other  sources 14,387  34  9 

State  Fund 94,748  52  8 


THS 
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€t  t^  /moits  of  (tmnmon  ^tlfniili  is  dblfio. 

framZBNS  of  Ohio,  who  have  confidence  and  hope  in  ihe  capacity 
\j^t  of  the  common  school  system  to  make  onr  country  more  prosper- 
ous and  our  people  more  happy,  will  rejoice  that  a  school  law,  so  wise 
and  liberal,  has  found  &Yor,  at  last,  with  the  legislators  of  the  Stat«. 
But  let  it  be  rmnembered,  friends,  that  what  has  been  gained  is  the  result 
of  much  hard  labor  and  personal  sacrifice,  not  only  on  the  part  of  school 
friends,  during  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  but  also  of  dis^ 
interested  private  dtisens,  for  many  years  past ;  and  that  the  advantages 
now  proffered  to  the  people,  can  only  fully  be  realized  by  the  continued 
exertions  of  the  friends  of  liberal  measures. 

AUow  us,  therefore,  to  invite  your  early  attention  to  the  proper 
admintstration  of  the  new  school  law,  as  a  matter  of  the  very  first 
importance  to  its  success  and  permanence. 

Witiiin  a  few  days  it  will  be  necessary  to  choose  the  local  directors 
and  boards  of  education  ftnr  all  the  oountiy  districts  of  the  State ;  and 
it  should  be  well  understood,  that  the  Jirst  elecHan  under  the  law  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  determine  its  success  and  &vor  with  the  people.  If 
the  bes^  men — men  who  are  true  friends  of  the  law  omf  of  progreee — 
shall  be  chosen  at  the  outset  to  constitute  the  local  boards  and  the  town- 
ship boards  ef  education,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  increased  State  school  frmd,  an  excellent  school  organization  can 
be  adopted  in  every  township  in  Ohio,  within  a  very  brief  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  election  of  men  indifferent  to  the  success,  or  opposed 
to  the  liberality  of  the  law,  would,  of  oourae,  thwart  all  of  its  aims  at 
improvement. 

By  the  abolition  of  a  fee  for  a  teacher's  certifieate,  and  the  inconve- 
nience, if  not  impracticability  and  illegality  of  private  examinations,  it 
IB  hoped  that  teadiers  of  better  qualiAcataons  only  can  find  employment 
YoL.  n,  No.  4.  10 
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Within  a  few  months  it  will  devolve  npon  the  people  of  the  State 
to  elect  an  officer  especially  entrusted  with  the  dnty  of  guarding  and 
promoting  the  great  interests  of  popular  education  in  our  State.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  questioned,  that  the  best  talents  and  the  best  Tirtiies 
which  the  country  can  furnish,  will  find  ample  scope  for  active  exercise 
in  the  duties  assigned  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance,  that  the  seleo- 
tion  of  this  officer  should  be  made  with  reference  singly  to  his  ability 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  this  station.  No  greater  calamity  oould 
well,  at  this  period  in  our  educational  histoiy,  occur  to  our  common 
school  interests,  than  to  suffer  partisan  animosities  and  prejudioes  to 
govern  the  people  in  the  selection  of  the  man  to  preside  over  these 
sacred  interests.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  provision  in  the 
original  bill  should  have  been  so  changed  as  to  afford  even  a  poor  excuse 
for  selecting  this  officer  from  party  ranks. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  interests  involved,  and  of  the  manifest 
impropriety  of  making  any  man's  political  opinions  a  basis  for  prefer- 
ence and  nomination,  we  whose  names  are  appended  below^  praottcal 
teachers,  and  members  of  the  different  political  parties  of  the  State, 
would  most  respectfully  and  most  cordially  present,  for  the  suffrages  of 
all  political  parties,  the  name  of  our  highly  esteemed  fellow-laborer  and 
fellow-citizen,  Lorin  Andrews,  as  every  way  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
every  good  citizen  of  Ohio,  for  our  first  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools. 

Mr.  Andrews  is  a  scholar.  He  pursued  his  collegiate  coarse  aft 
Kenyon  College,  where  he  afterwards  received  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  been  many  years  a  practical  and  suoceesfiil  ieMXtheit, 
a  consideration  of  no  trifling  importance  to  one  who  shall  direot  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  pursued  the  coarse  of  stady  required  in  the  legal 
profi^ion,  and  has  for  some  years  held  a  license  to  practice  law  in  our 
State. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  been  almost  continually  engaged,  for  the  last  five 
years,  in  labors  for  the  cause  of  general  education  in  Ohio,  and,  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time,  at  much  personal  sacrifice.  These 
considerations  alone,  we  think  entitled  to  great  weight,  in  oompanaon 
with  whoever  may  now  suddenly  espouse  this  cause,  in  view  of  the 
.honors  or  the  patronage  to  be  dispensed. 

But,  Jive  yeare*  experience  we  ^believe  worth  to  the  State  more  than 
the  salary  of  an  inexperienoed  man  tx  ttn  yean.    Plans  tbat  are 
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prttftioal,  can  be  adopted  withcmt  loss  of  time  or  money  to  the  State. 
Wants  that  are  now  Mt  are  now  well  nndenitood,  and  the  agendea 
to  meet  those  wants  can  be  most  promptly  provided  by  a  man  of  the 
requisite  experience. 

Mr.  Andrews'  capacity  as  a  husiness  man  is  sach,  as  eyeiywhere  to 
command  pnblio  confidence,  where  he  is  known. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Andrews'  integrity  and  honor  as  a  man  are  aboTC  re- 
proach or  snspicion.  A  olear  head,  a  good  heart,  and  a  wide  range 
of  active  sympathies,  are  to  be  added  to  the  qnalifioations  before  enu- 
merated. 

We  therefore  commend  him  to  the  confidence  and  sa£5rages  of  all 
dasses  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  most  respectfully  and  earnesdy  request 
the  political  papers  of  our  State,  of  all  parses,  to  publish  this  circular, 
and  then  to  place  the  name  of  Losin  Aivbrbws  in  a  proper  place  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  aU  parties  to  support  for  the  office  of  State  O&m- 
mdsnoner  of  Common  Schools, 

M.  F.  CowDSRT,  Sup't  of  the  Pub.  Schools  of  Sandusky  Oity. 

A.  D.  Lord,  "        •  **  Columbus. 

John  Lynch,  '*  "  Girdeville. 

H.  S.  Mabtin,        "  "  Newark. 

[F<Nr  additional  signatures,  see  Editor's  Portfolio.] 


JBemarfa  of  Hon.  H.  IUob  of  the  Senate,  on  the  BiU  providing  for 
the  eetabUshment  of  a  State  Reform  School  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Mb.  Pbbsidbnt  :  It  is  not  my  intention,  sir,  to  discuss  at  length  the 
subject  of  prison  discipline.  The  principal  object  I  have  in  view  aft 
this  time,  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  and  to  the  importance  of  modifying  our  Penitentiary  system  in 
reference  to  juvenile  ofifenders. 

The  leading  object  of  punishment  should  be  the  reformation  of  the 
offender.  The  age  and  capacity  of  the  accused  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  There  is  much 
m6re  hope  of  reforming  Uie  juvenile  convict  than  the  hardened  viUani 
who  has  grown  gray  in  the  oommisnon  of  crime. 

The  faet  cannot  be  disgoised,  I  am  sony  to  say,  that  there  has  been 
within  the  last  few  years  an  alarming  increase  of  crime  in  this  State, 
especially  among  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  community.    At  the  pres- 
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ent  fiaarf cd  rate  of  inoreaBe,  tlie  State  will  soon  be  under  the  neeeaaity 
of  establiahing  one  or  more  additional  Penitentiahes.  Though  ciime 
may  be  expected  to  inorease  with  population,  yet  the  alarming  evil  to 
which  I  allnde  can  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  satisfactorily  acooonted  for 
on  this  principle.  What  then  is  the  cause  ?  Is  there  not  something 
defective,  something  radically  wrong  in  our  legislation,  or  in  our  system 
of  juvenile  education  ?  Or  is  it  true  that  there  are  charactenstioB 
peculiar  to  this  boasted  age  of  progress — ^this  moneyJoving  age— incom- 
patible with  the  stem  morality  of  our  early  ^bdstory  as  a  State  ?  What- 
ever may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  moral  or  other  causes,  much 
may  be  traced  to  the  defects  in  our  present  system  of  prison  discipline. 

There  are,  at  this  time,  at  least  515  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary, 
one-fifth  of  whom  are  minors.  The  whole  number  of  minors  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary  in  the  last  twenty  years,  is  528 ;  in  the  last  ten  years 
281 }  in  the  last  five  years,  177 ;  and  in  the  last  year  44.  From  forlj 
to  fifty  minors  are  committed  to  Uie  Penitentiary  yearly.  In  some 
instances,  young  lads  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  have  been  sen- 
tenced—or rather  sent  to  this  high  school  of  vice  and  crime,  to  com- 
plete their  education  under  the  instruction  and  debasing  influences  of 
old  and  accomplished  masters  in  iniquity. 

Ought  a  system  so  inconsistent  with  eveiy  reasonable  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  juvenile  delinquent,  to  be  continued  in  this  enlightened  age  ? 
I  think  not.  It  is  the  object  of  this  bill,  sir,  to  afiTord  a  remedy ;  to 
reform  as  well  as  to  punish,  by  placing  all  minors  convicted  of  Peni- 
tentiary oflTences,  in  a  separate  institution — a  Befonn  School — with  a 
view  to  train  them  to  industrious  habits  in  some  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
in  agriculture,  or  in  some  other  useful  occupation,  combined  with  a 
suitable  course  of  mental  cultivation  and  moral  instmotion. 

The  biU  provides  for  the  acquisition,  by  donation  or  purchase,  of  not 

less  than  one  hundred  and  fifly,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of 

land,  at  some  convenient  point  in  the  State,  and  for  the  erection  of 

suitable  buildings  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars.    It 

also  provides  for  the  aj^intment  of  Trustees,  a  Superintendent^  and 

the  requisite  number  of  teachers  and  assistants,  and  for  the  transfer  of 

the  juvenile  convicts  now  in  the  Penitentiary.    The  object  of  the  bill, 

therefore,  is  of  an  important  character,  both  in  a  moral  and  social  pcnnt 

of  view.    If  the  Senate,  however,  should  deem  it  advisable  to  postpone 

its  further  consideration  until  the  next  session,  I  trust  its  passage,  or 

the  passage  of  a  amilar  Ull,  will  then  be  efieoted. 
(The  bUl  was  pot^Kmed  till  the  next  wMion  of  the  LegUlatore.— Ed.] 
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_  f 

We  have  spoken  of  the  part  performed  by  the  eye  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  orthography,  and  in  the  application  of  that  knowledge. 
We  have  seen  that  the  superiority  of  the  method  by  writing  over  the 
oral — a  superiority  admitted  by  all — arises  from  the  fiict  that  in  ihe 
former,  the  eye,  which  is  to  be  the  judge  in  all  actual  spelling,  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  is  merely  recitative,  is  continually  appealed  to ; 
while  in  the  latter,  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  ear.  The  principle  may 
be  extended  to  punctuation.  How  many  candidates  for  a  Teacher's 
certificate  will  write  a  sentence,  or  a  number  of  sentences,  dictated  to 
them,  and  make  neither  comma  nor  period,  colon  or  dash,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  And  when  their  attention  is  directed  to  the 
omission,  they  will  say  with  great  simplicity,  that  they  did  not  know 
as  you  wished  the  pauses  put  in.  As  if  the  sentence  were  a  sentence 
without  them,  any  more  than  a  number  of  words  articulated,  without 
any  inflections,  would  constitute  a  spoken  sentence.  Thej^  could  define 
all  the  punctuation  m&rks,  and  tell  the  pupil  how  many  he  must  stop  to 
count  in  each  case — a  most  miserably  artificial  ipode  of  explaining  the 
object  and  use  of  pauses — ^but  evidently  they  have  no  knowledge  of  them 
as  constituent  elements  of  written  language. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  method  of  teaching  to  read,  and  ascertain 
which  needs  special  attention  in  this  department  of  instruction,  the  eye 
or  the  ear.  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  question  should  not  be, 
which  of  a  number  of  modes  has  an  individual  teacher  found  to  be 
most  successful  in  his  own  experience,  but  what  mode  can  be  shown'  to 
be  best  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  A  particular  teacher 
has  been  more  successful  with  one  than  with  another,  perhaps,  because 
he  understands  it  better;  or  it  may  be  because  he  likes  it  better,  and  so, 
unwittingly  perhaps,  he  gives  it  a  fairer  trial.  The  question  should  be 
decided  according  to  some  principle.  That  method  will  i»the  end  be 
the  most  successful  which  can  be  supported  by  the  best  reasons.  We 
shall  never  make  progress  if  each  teacher's  individual  experience  is  to 
decide  every  question. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reading,  the  silent  and  the  audible.  By  the 
l&rst  we  gain  information  from  the  printed  page:  by  the  second,  we 
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oommunioate  that  infonnation  to  others  who  aie  within  the  sound  of  our 
Toioe.  Both  require  that  the  reader  should  know  the  name  of  each 
word  the  instant  it  meets  his  eye.  Whether  the  reading  be  silent  <x 
audible,  the  knowledge  ii  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  through 
the  medium  of  the  e^fe.  In  audible  reading,  after  the  mind  has  gained 
the  knowledge  by  the  eye,  the  yoice  communicates  it  to  the  hearer. 
The  ear  of  the  reader  is  not  employed  in  either  method.  In  one  case 
the  eye  does  it  all :  in  the  other  the  eye  does  a  part  and  the  voice  a 
part.  The  name  of  the  word  then  should  be  known  at  sight.  The  eye 
at  a  glance  takes  in  the  various  letters  composing  the  word,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged.  With  this  visible  appearance  of  the 
letters,  the  name  of  the  word  should  be  indissolubly  connected.  Before 
the  child  can  read  fluently,  he  must  be  able  to  call  the  words  at  sight, 
and  not  stop  to  ask  the  teacher,  or  to  spell  them. 

All  this  is  so  manifest  that  our  readers  may  wonder  that  wc  deem  it 
worth  stating.  But  all  principles  are  simple,  that  is,  all  correct  princi- 
ples. Let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  not  run  counter  to  these  very  simple 
and  manifest  principles,  when  wo  come  to  their  application.  The  most 
important  element  of  reading,  then,  is  a  knowledge  of  words — ^an  eye 
knowledge.  The  sight — ^not  the  sound — of  the  letters  composing  Uie 
word^  should  suggest  the  name  of  the  word.  How  shall  this  knowl- 
edge be  acquired?  There  are  different  methods  in  use,  each  having  its 
partizans.  All  who  know  anything  of  practical  education  know  that 
there  is  no  question  connected  with  it,  more  practically  important  than 
this:  how  shaUa  child  he  taught  to  read^  A  vast  amount  of  time  is 
devoted  to  this  part  of  the  educational  work ;  is  it  possible  to  effect  any 
saving  in  it?  Any  real  improvement  in  methods  will,  we  think,  be  the 
result  of  the  discussion  of  principles.  Whether  any  method  will  be 
discovered  that  may  be  properly  called  the  method,  as  Logic  is  tAe  art 
of  reasoning  and  not  merely  an  art,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  we  may 
hope  that  such  will  be  the  case.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
the  respective  provinces  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  in  reading — in  reading, 
not  in  learning  to  read — with  the  hope,  that,  knowing  the  organ  em- 
ployed in  the  practice  of  the  art,  we  might  hence  infer  what  or^ui  needs 
special  atteuBon  in  the  acquisition  of  the  art. 

The  eye  we  have  seen  to  be  the  inlet  of  knowledge  in  reading, 
whether  silent  or  audible.  The  ear  (of  the  reader)  has  nothing  to  do 
either  in  receiving  or  imparting  the  knowledge.  The  eye,  then,  would 
seem  to  be  the  organ  to  be  cnltivat'Cd  in  learning  to  read.  We  might 
almost  say  that  the  ear  has  no  part  to  perform  while  tiie  child  is  learning 
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to  read,  any  more  than  in  reading,  after  it  lias  learned.     Bnt  to  gaard 

agunat  misapprehension,  let  it  be  remarked  that  the  process  of  learning 

to  read  may  be  divided  into  two  parts;  one,  the  learning  of  the  words, 

and  tbe  other  the  enunciation  of  them  in  sentences.     The  name  of 

a  word  will  be  generally  learned  in  the  Srst  instanoe,  from  the  lips  of 

the  instmctor,  no  matter  what  theoiy  that  instructor  may  have  adopted. 

Instead  of  teUtnff  the  child  the  name  of  the  word,  the  teacher  might 

indeed  point  to  it,  if  it  was  a  visible  object  near  at  hand.     But  ordi' 

narily,  when  a  new  word  occurs,  its  name  is  given  by  the  teacher,  and, 

so  far,  the  ear  of  the  pupil  is  brought  into  action.     The  name  having 

l>een  once  given,  however,  the  pupil  should  so  associate  that  name  with 

tbe  word  as  a  visible  thing,  that  the  latter  should  instantly  suggest  tbe 

former.     And  therefore  it  is,  that  we  say  the  eye  is  the  organ  to  be 

trained  in  learning  to  read.     If,  after  the  name  of  a  word  has  been  thus 

given  to  the  child  he  is  practised  upon  it  at  the  time,  and  at  a  number 

of  subsequent  exercises,  he  will  need  generally  to  have  it  told  him  but 

once.     There  is  here  no  culture  of  the  ear  in  detecting  differences  of 

sound,  but  there  is  a  culture  of  the  eye  in  detecting  differences  of 

appearance.     Every  exercise  in  elementary  reading  is  mainly  a  trial  of 

the  eye  of  the  child  as  to  its  readiness  in  distinguishing  words.     And 

one  great  secret  of  success  in  this  branch  of  instruction,  is  to  direct  the 

attention  of  the  child  to  a  new  word  so  frequently,  and  in  such  various 

combinations,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  him  to  forget  it. 

We  propose  next  to  speak  of  learning  the  alphabet  and  spelling  words 

as  preparatory  to  reading.  .  i.  w.  a. 

MAXisrrTA  Collbob,  Marcli,  1853. 


No.  vm. 

DiAJB  Fbixnd  : — ^In  teaching  Geography,  I  have  always  attached  a 
good  deal  of  importance  to  Map-drawing.  It  trains  Uie  eye  to  observe 
and  discriminate,  and  fixes  in  the  memory  the  particular  features  of  a 
map  more  permanently  than  the  ordinary  map  exercises  will  do. 

My  plan  would  be  to  have  my  pupils  execute  drawings  of  every  map 
as  it  came  along  in  the  course  of  study,  in  addition  to  reciting  the  usual 
text-book  lessons:  not  elaborately  drawn  maps,  bat  such  only  as  could 
be  aketehed  from  memory  Upon  the  blackboard  in  a  rapid  offhand 
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manner.  For  example,  suppose  the  lesson  to  be  upon  Ohio:  I  shoold 
direct  each  member  of  the  class  to  copy  the  outlines  of  the  State  from 
his  atlas,  and  repeat  the  process  until  he  was  able  to  execute  an  aoeo- 
rate  drawing  of  the  map,  independent  of  the  atlas.  At  the  recitation, 
I  might  proceed  in  this  manner:  the  first  scholar  steps  to  the  board  and 
traces  simply  the  outlines  of  the  State — the  perimeter,  if  you  please. 
This  is  criticised  by  the  class.  One  perhaps  remarks  that  its  length  is 
too  great  for  its  width:  another,  that  the  Ohio  river  should  have  a 
greater  bend  to  the  south  in  a  particular  place.  Alterations  are  made 
agreeably  to  these  suggestions,  if  truth  should  be  found  to  warrant 
th^m,  when  another  pupil  is  called  upon  to  introduce  the  rivers.  This 
done,  criticisms  are  invited  as  before.  A  third  is  now  requested  to 
locate  the  principal  cities  and  towns.  Here  a  lively  discussion  would 
be  likely  to  spring  up  respecting  the  relative  distance  between  tbem, 
and  their  direction  from  each  other.  It  is  finaUy  settled,  perhaps,  that 
two  or  three  changes  should  be  made.  One,  we  will  suppose,  is  that 
the  capital  should  be  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  State  to  a  little 
distance  south  of  it,  and  that  Sandusky  City  should  occupy  a  place  on 
Lake  Erie  midway  between  the  east  and  west  lines  of  the  State.  The 
principal  railroads  and  canals  are  now  traced,  and  criticisms  made  upon 
these. 

I  presume  you  would  sometimes  think  it  best  to  send  the  whole  class 
to  the  board  at  once,  and  require  each  to  sketch  the  map  for  himself. 
This  would  be  veiy  well.  The  same  opportunities  for  criticism  might 
be  given,  and  perhaps  they  would  be  equally  profitable  and  interesting. 
I  once  saw  all  the  States  in  the  Union  drawn  upon  the  board  in  less 
than  five  minutes'  time,  by  a  large  class  of  pupils  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  manner  described. 

You  wUl  find  that  there  is  a  great  difiference  in  scholars  in  regard  to 
their  conceptions  of  locality  and  form.  Some,  for  example,  in  drawing 
a  map  of  Pennsylvania,  will  make  it  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  wide, 
while  others  will  draw  it  nearly  square.  They  would  not  notice,  in  lo- 
cating the  tolms  in  Ohio,  whether  Zanesville  is  situated  directly  east  of 
Ohillicothe,  or  directly  east  of  Oolumbus ;  nor  observe  whether  Dayton 
is  on  a  direak.line  between  Cincinnati  and  Uie  Capital,  or  considerably 
west  of  such  a  line.  Hence  you  should  often  call  the  attenti<m  of  your 
pupils  to  these  particulars.  Lead  them  to  notice  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  is  about  twice  as  long  as  it  is  wide;  that  Springfield, 
Columbus  and  Zanesville  have  nearly  the  same  latitude;  and  that  a  line 
through  the  State,  east  and  west,  is  divided  by  Aem  into  four  equal 
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purtB*  This  is  not  striodj  true.  ^  Ycmr  pupils  would  notice  the  discrep- 
anoieB  ia  five  minutes  and  point  them  out.  In  drawing  their  maps,  they 
oould  vary  these  points  a  little  as  the  truUi  of  the  case  iemuBded.  .  Again, 
call  their  attention  to  the  situation  of  Portsmouth  and  Ghillicothe  in  re- 

■ 

apeet  to  Columbus.  They  would  discover,  in  a  moment,  tha|  Ports- 
month  is  located  on  the  Ohio  riyer  direot^piBBOuih  of  Columbus,  and  that 
Chillieoihe  is  half  way  between  them.  In  a  little  time,  your  pupils 
would  very  readily  see  these  relations  for  themselves,  and  would  need 
no  aflsistance  or  direction  in  the  matter. 

Allow  me  to  say  one  word  here  in  regard  to  drawing  generally.  You 
have  doubtless  noticed  that  you>  young  pupils  are  very  fond  of  mak;pg 
pictures.  Perhaps  you  discourage  the  practice,  and  even  go  so  &r  as  to 
forbid  it,  for  in  this  you  would  only  be  acting  as  most  teachers  do. 
Now  I  should  advise  you  not  only  to  permit  your  pupils  US  dnm  houses^ 
dogs,  ships,  etc.,  but  to  furnish  them  with  facilities  for  doing  so,  and 
encourage  them  in  it.  The  art  of  drawing  should  be  taught  in  all  of  our 
public  schools,  and  ere  long  it  will  be,  and  teadhers  will  be  obliged  to 
qualify  themselves  for  teaching  it.     But  I  have  no  time  now  to  enlarge. 

Thine  truly,  a.  v. 

CusvELAxn,  April,  18S3. 


No.  m. 

'intellectual  education. 

SiNCx  the  cultivation  of  the  ttUeUed  is  regarded  by  almost  all  as  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only»  duty  of  the  teacher,  it  may  seem,  at  first  thought, 
that  this  branch  of  my  subject  calls  for  no  remark.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  convince  the  thoughtful  observer,  that  although  teachers 
generally  confine  their  efforts  to  intellectual,  to  the  almost  entire  neg- 
lect of  physical  and  moral  education,  few,  very  few,  comparatively, 
seem  to  take  a  compreheiisive  and  scientific  view  of  even  tins  branch  of 
true  education.  Most  teachers  are  content  to  plod  along  in  the  path 
which  (heir  teachers  trod,  to  teach  their  pupils  as  they  themselves 
were  taught  to  read,  to  spell,  to  write,  to  solve  the  various  arithmetical, 
algebraic  and  geometric  problems  which  their  text  bodes  chance  to 
contain,  to  repeat  verbatim  the  rules  of  Grammar,  and  parse  select 
examples  by  a  prescribed  formula ;  and  dcung  all  this,  good  in  its  place, 
as  an  end  rather  than  as  a  means  to  an  end. 


«« 
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Few  seem  to  think  anytiung  of  tliA  object  of  the  nsoal  ezeroises  of  the 
fiehool  room,  beyond  the  mere  learning  of  what  the  text  book  containa, 
the  Btocfnf  of  the  «und  with  facts  and  principlea ;  few  have,  at  beet^ 
any  t)tiher  than  a  very  vagne  and  general  conception  of  the  object  of 
these  exercises,  the  development  of  mind.  To  most,  this  is  a  my»> 
tery  which  they  nev^r  bttesjf  ted  to  solve ;  and  this  mysterioiiB  woik 
is  accomplished,  in  some  way,  by  a  continued  repetition  of  the  daily 
routine  of  schocd  duties,  they  know  not,  ihey  care  not  how.  But  what 
is  the  surest,  safest  and  best  mode,  the  mode  liable  to  the  least  ohjeotions 
•^are  questions  which  they  never  cared  to  consider.  The  filling  up  of 
th|  requisite  number  of  hours  of  inatruction  on  their  part,  and  the 
learning  of  the  lessons  assigMd  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  are,  to 
them,  a  satisfactory  compl^ou  of  the  day's  duties.  But  this  is  not 
true  eduction,  nor  is  such  a  teacher  a  true  educator. 

Hie  child,  like  a  rude  block  from  the  quarry,  possesses,  in  a  latent 
state,  it  is  true,  the  elements  of  beauty  almost  divine ;  and  the  true 
teacher  is  the  skilful*  artist,  whose  delightful  task  it  is,  educare,  to 
draw  ouf,  to  develop  those  elements  of  intellectual  and  moral  beauty 
and  strength,  to  give  to  each  faculty  of  the  mind  its  due  culture, 
to  make  that  heaven-bom  intellect  stand  forth  in  matchless  symmeby, 
as  near  as  may  be  the  image  of  its  Creator ;  in  short,  to  make  it  just 
what  God  designed  it  to  be  here,  and  fit  it  to  enter  and  reap  the  bound- 
less fields  of  knowledge  reserved  for  it  hereafter.  To  do  this,  the 
teacher  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  science  of  mind.  The 
philosophy  of  intellect  should  be  his  daily  study.  ^  All  he  does,  every 
task  imposed,  every  duty  assigned,  every  exercise  of  his  school  room 
should  have  a  definite  object,  should  be  deogned  and  wisely  adapted  to 
the  development,  the  strengthening,  or  in  some  way  improving  of  some 
fiumlty  of  tiie  mind,  and  he  should  know  which  faculty.  Nor  is  this 
all :  he  should  know  what  faculties,  of  each  individual  pupil,  have  been 
most  neglected,  and  consequently  most  need  his  attention,  and  so  <Mrder 
all  his  exercises  as  to  give  to  each  pupil,  so  far  as  possible,  just  that 
kind  of  mental  discipline  which  he  most  needs.  He  should  therefore 
know  and  recognize  the  distinction  as  well  as  the  relation  existing 
between  intellectual  stetes  of  external  and  thdse  of  internal  origin,  the 
distinction  between  sensation,  perception  and  conception,  between 
abstraction  and  attention,  between  suggestion  and  consciousness,  aaso- 
elation  anA  memory,  reasoning  and  imagination,  and  between  the 
regular  and  the  irregular,,  the  sane  and  the  insane  action  of  all  these 
feeulties. 
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As  the  mmlptor  first  fonnfl  a  model,  as  near  as  maj 
aeript  of  his  own  ideal,  and  then,  chisel  in  hand,  prd  v" 

months  and  years  together,  never  once  losing  sight  f  .V 

his  more  peifeot  ideal ;  so  shonld  the  teacher  ha^ 
model,  a  perfectly  developed  intellect,  with  all  its  l_  ^ 
iiilly  and  symmetrically  formed ;  then  l^r  should*  assign  every  task, 
order  each  exerdse,  conduct  each  recitation,  owapj  the  time  of  eadi  ' 
pupil,  temper  all  his  lectures  and  his  oral  instructicms,  and  order  his 
whole  deportment  with  a  view  to  perfect,  as  far  as  hunan  instrumental- 
ity can,  the  full  development  of  the  god-like  intellect  committed  to  his 
esre.     Thus,  and  thus  only,  caB  he  fulfill  his  high  and  holy  missi^, 
wd  merit  the  pkudit,  **  Well  done,  gocd  and  faithful  iervant.^* 

^  S*    N*    S* . 

Granvillb  £p.  Fbm.  Sbm. 


Vor  dM  Ohio  Joonal  of  Uinftfelon. 


^n)u  is  ^i|[nois. 


Abs  pupils  benefited  by  the  offering  <tf  prizes  in  schools  T  This 
inquiry  is  often  made,  and  frequently  answered,  by  the  unreflecting, 
penurious,  or  ill-paid  teacher,  in  the  negative.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
matter  a  little. 

What  is  meant  byk  a  prize  7  Do  you  mean  a  single  reward  offered  to 
the  best  scholar  in  a  school,  to  the  best  scholar  in  a  class,  to  the  best 
scholar  in  some  particular  study ;  or  do  you  mean  a  reward  ^ered  to 
each  scholar  who  will  strive  to  obtain  it?  If  either  of  the  former  is 
intended,  then  I  answer  decidedly,  unequivocally,  and  distinctly,  they 
are  not  benefited ;  but  if  you  mean  the  latter,  then  I  answev  as  deci- 
dedly, unequivocally,  and  distinctly,  ihey  are  benefited.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this :  it  is  simply  the  natural  operation  of  a  rule  both 
in  nature  and  art.  .  Beward  follows  eflfort  every  where,  and  every  where 
€ffi>rt  is  made  in  ho/pt  and  expectatian  of  reward.  Man  makes  constant 
use  of  this  principle  in  his  treatment  of  his  dependents,  and,  with  the 
deepest  reverence  I  would  add,  so  does  Ood.  £ffi)rt  and  reward  are, 
by  ^e  vezy  conditions  of  our  nature,  necessarily  connected.  With  this 
&ct  upon  the  nuind  let  us  go  into  a  school,  which,  like  many  about 
us,  has  long  suffered  for  the  want  of  faithful,  thorough  instruction. 
Here  are  thirty  or  forty  minds  to  be  operated  upon,  and  perhaps  the 
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.  /  season  of  labor  is  limited  to  three  or  fear  moniha.     Ab  a  mort 

/,«ble  incident,  we  will  place  in  the  teacher's  ohair  a  wdJ^^itdi/fied 
'efficient  inoambeni     Shall  he  drag  out  his  time  witii  a  set  of  restkn^ 
yet  lazy,  nuprodtiative  beings,  take  his  money  and  go  his  way  t  or  efaal 
.^  he  devise  some  pUm  to  set  himself  and  Us  pupils  in  prodnodTe  motknl 

No  one  can  do^bt  that  actifpi.  minds,  it  may  be  hriDtant  ones,  are  look- 
ing to  him  for  direction ;  but  they  see  no  pleasure  in  Uie  path  to  wUek 
he  points.  Thegf  see  no  rewctrd,  because  the  nature  of  Aai  reward  ii 
to  them  incomprehensible :  the  way  looks  dark  and  diflicalt :  Uiey  far 
the  entrance.  He  tells  them,  if  they  will  entor  and  overcome  soBoe  d 
t^  first  obstacles,  they  will  find  plea^tire.  This  is  not  Plough :  sfight 
efiforts  they  may  occasionally  make,  but  they  soon  &11  baek  into  indfr* 
lenoe :  the  uncultivated  human  mind  loves  to  sleep.  He  may  tell  then 
thej  shovld  learn  their  lessons,  because  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so ;  becastt 
their  parents  desire  it ;  because  the  good  will  love  them  for  it ;  and 
•  because  God  will  be  better  pleased  with  them  on  account  of  it.  A  fev 
may  be  thus  influenced,  the  mass  not  at  all.  -  A  degree  of  mental  and 
moral  maturity,  not  yet  attained,  is  necessary  to  the  just  appredadoa 
of  such  motives.  The  savage  can  not  know  the  value  of  gold  until  he 
is  brought  into  circumstances  where  he  sees  clearly  that  gold,  properlj 
used,  will  increase  his  happiness;  nor  can  the  child  or  youth  leun 
the  value  of  trtUhf  in  whatever  form  it  is  presented  to  his  mind,  unlea 
he  is  brought  under  circumstances  in  which  he  sees  clearly  that  triA, 
properly  used,  will  contribute  to  his  happiness. 

The  question  then  arises — ^How  shall  the  teadier  induee  his  popib 
to  enter  upon  and  pursue  the  path  of  mental  labor  kmg  enough  to 
qualify  |^em  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  yield  to  the  higher  motives 
for  exertion  ?  Shall  he  offisr  a  priie  to  that  scholar  who  shall  excel  m 
all  the  branches  taught  ?  No.  Shall  he  offer  a  prise  to  that  scholar  who 
shall  excel  in  any  one  of  the  branches  teught?  No.  Shall  he  oAr  a  pii» 
to  the  best  scholar  in  each  class  ?  No.  In  either  of  these  methods  hat 
few  minds  can  be  acted  upon,  and  the  effect,  even  upon  theee,  may  be 
injurious.  What  shall  he  do  ?  Is  there  any  way  by  which  he  can  secoie 
the  influence  of  the  connection  between  efiS>rt  and  reward,  causing  it  to 
operate  upon  all  alike,  and  so  beckon  along  the  little  wayward  things, 
until  they  Bmii»  at  a  point  in  the  journey  where  they  oan  perceive,  under 
stand,  and  enjoy  the  true  reward  of  study?  Yes,  verily ;  but,  I  fcMesee, 
the  teacher,  being  a  gentleman,  can  not  stoop  to  little  things,  even  though 
he  might  thereby  accomplish  great  ones,  and  that  he  will  overlook  the 
efficiency  of  the  plan,  on  account  of  ite  simplicity.     Well,  step  dowD 
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if  yon  please,  sir,  and  let  a  ladjf  take  your  place.  Done.  We  proceed. 
Iiefe  the  teacher  oftr»  not  to  one,  but  to  all,  borne  small  testtnony  of 
approbation,  as  a  reward  for  snooeesfnl  labor  united  with  coti^^t  beha- 
TKff.  Let  the  periods  of  trial  be  abort,  say^wo  or  tteee  weeks,  that,  if 
any  fail,  as  ihey  certainly  will,  in  one  period,  ihey  UAy  haye  a. second, 
third,  or  fourth  trial.  Let  these  little  rewa^  be  spoken  of,  and  under- 
stood to  be,  not  prises,  but  testimonials  of  approyal.  Keep  your 
accounts  with  them  as  accurately,  and  as  punctually  meet  your  pay- 
ments, as  if  you  were  negotiating  with  a  bank,  and  do  not  quail  if  yoo 
should  chance  to  become  debtor  to  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty.  Be 
careful  that  the  ragged  little  fellow  at  your  left  is  not  overlooked.  Qe 
dare  not  ask  for  his  dues  like  Uie  w^dressed  child.  The  printed 
''  Bewards  of  Merit,"  however  gay  and  flaunty  they  may  be,  are  not 
prized  by  little  folks  as  highly  as  a  hundred  other  things  which  an 
observant  teacher  can  cull  from  the  candy  jar,  the  toy  shop,  or  the 
bookseller's  table.  Being  thus  encouraged  to  try  their  powers,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  will  begin  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  using  their 
minds ;  and  as  they  proceed,  these  little  incentives  by  the  roadside  may 
gradually  be  dispensed  with,  and  higher  motives  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them. 

Let  every  teacher,  nude  as  well  as  female,  ponder  upon  the  following 
questions : 

Which  is  the  most  humane  course,  to  adopt  the  above  or  some  similar 
method,  and  thereby  rouse,  at  once,  the  energies  of  the  forty  or  fifty 
scholars  in  your  sohoid,  or  to  lecture  them  from  a  stand  point  entirely 
above  them,  and  thus  allow  them  to  remain  stupid  and  inactive  through 
the  ,whole  term  of  your  teaching  ?  Which,  think  you,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  good  ?  Bemember,  also,  that  if  these  poor  neglected 
immortals  are  subjected  to  the  treatment  of  a  succession  of  teachers  who 
adopt  the  non<twakenxng  system  of  management,  their  minds,  from 
\^  will  become  so  stiff  at  last,  as  to  be  almost  incapable  of  exertion. 

M.  V.  C.  WOBCSSTJEB. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  BiUioikeca  Sctcra  is  an  article  on  "  Socra- 
tes  as  a  Teacher,"  which  contains  many  valuable  suggestions  in  addition 
to  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  the  character  of  this  illustrious  teacher  of 
antiquily .    We  make  a  few  extracts : 


n 
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"  There  always  ha?e  been,  and  probaiUy  alwwyt  wHi  be  two  sorts  of 
teachers  in  the  world.  Those  of  one  sort  knowe^ryihing.  Of  oonrse 
they  caa  teach  everything,  and  they  can  learn  nothing.  They  nerer 
make  a  mistake,  tod  never  change  their  doctrine.  If  they  do,  they 
cannot  be  convicted  of  it,  and  will  not  be  charged  with  it :  they  will 
never  acknowledge  it,  and  will  never  take  it  back.  They  are  infallible 
as  an  Oracle,  and  immutable  as  the  decrees  of  Fate.  They  can  inspire 
like  Apollo,  and  govern  like  Jove.  They  magnify,  not  only  themselves, 
bat  their  office  and  their  school.  It  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the 
scholar,  and  the  school  that  makes  the  man;  and  they  are  the  only 
teachers,  and  theirs  the  only  school.  Their  pupils  were  made  forever 
when  they  came  under  their  instruction.     •     •     • 

"The  other  sort  of  teachers  arrogate  little  to  themselves  or  tiieir 
office.  Wisdom  was  not  bom  with  them  and  will  not  die  with  them. 
They  know  but  little,  and  they  can  teach  still  less.  They  claim  for 
themselves  no  sovereign  efficiency — ^for  their  office  no  creative  power. 
Their  pupils  will  be  what  God  has  made  them  and  what  they  make 
themselves.  Teachers  are  but  ffuide^osts*  to  knowledge,  and  those 
not  infallible.  At  best,  they  can  only  go  along  with  their  papDa  as 
ffuides,  who  know  some  portions  of  the  way,  and  can  see  a  little  farther 
in  the  dark;  Of  course,  they  make  mistakes,  and  are  happy  to  correct 
them.  Questions  are  often  asked  them  which  they  cannot  answer,  and 
they  are  frank  to  confess  their  ignorance.     «     •     « 

''It  need  not  be  said,  which  of  these  two  sorts  of  teadien  will  be 
most  likely  to  discover  the  truth,  nor  which  will  be  the  most  acceptable 
and  the  most  successful  in  its  communication.  The  sophists,  for  the 
most  part,  belonged  to  the  former  of  these  two  classes ;  Socrates  was 
the  model  representative  of  the  latter. 

**  Socrates  taught  one  thing  at  a  time  with  most  unwearied  patience 
and  exemplary  thoroughness. 

''His  predecessors  seem  scarcely  to  have  attained  to  any  such  idea 
as  division  of  labor,  or  distribution  of  the  sciences.  «  «  •  Xhe 
sophists  professed  to  teach  everything  in  one  all-comprehensive  art— en 
art  or  wisdom  which  enabled  its  possessor  to  comprehend  alike,  and  at 
once,  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  to  discourse  with  equal  fluency  and 
conclusiveness,  not  only  on  every  subject,  but  on  every  side  of  a  sub- 
ject— an  art  or  vrisdom  which  they  perfectly  understood  and  oould 

-— ■ ■■■-  -      —  ■_--  -  _--  __.^^_^_ ^__ 

*  This  was  a  fayorlto  Olmtration  of  the  late  Professor  Stuart,  who  was  one  of 
the  ablest,  becanse  one  of  the  most  snggestive  and  impalsiTo  teachers  of  our  Bgt. 
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infalliblj  teach  to  all  their  pupils  in  a  yery  limited  amount  of  time. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  prototypes  of  our  modern  itinerant  lecturers* 
and  patent-right  professors,  and  high  pressure  steam-engin«  teachers, 
who  will  undertake  to  put  a  scholar  through  a  soienoe,  as  conductors 
OBgage  to  carry  a  passenger  over  a  road,  in  so  many  hmm  and  so  many 
minutes,  and  each  party  will  give  the  other  a  certificate  at  the  end,  tes- 
tifying that  the  work  has  been  done  according  to  agreement.     *     * 

"  The  disciples  of  Socrates  learned  to  believe  that  the  quickest  as 
well  as  the  ^  best  method  of  comprehending  the  whole  of  a  great  truth, 
or  assemblage  of  truths,  is  to  master  them  one  hy  one,  and  UtUe  hy 
little.  This  was  the  way  in  which  Ood  taught  by  his  prophets;  and 
we  have  often  thought  that  the  best  system  of  education  could  not  be 
better  expressed  than  in  these  words  of  holy  writ :  '  Line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.'  One  thing  at  a 
time,  a  little  at  a  lesson,  and  that  dwelt  upon  till  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  repeated  till  it  is  graven  on  the  memory,  or  rather  brought 
into  the  habits  of  the  mind,  and  incorporated  into  tiie  very  elements  of 
the  soul ;  this  is  the  great  secret  of  successful  education.     *    *     « 

"  Socrates  insisted  on  definite  ideas  and  exact  statements ;  on  cany- 
ing  everything  back  to  its  first  principle  or  cause,  and  reducing  all 
knowledge  to  a  scientific  form.  For  this  purpose  he  resorted  continu- 
ally to  explicit  definitions,  which  he  required  his  pupils  to  express  at 
the  outset  in  the  best  way  they  could,  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion, to  vary  the  language,  to  narrow  or  widen  the  compass  of  the 
definitions,  tiU  they  answered  all  the  demands  of  the  subject,  till  they 
expressed  tiie  thing,  the  whole  thing,  and  nothing  but  the  thing  under 
consideration."     ♦    ♦     • 

The  perfection  to  which  the  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences 
have  been  carried  in  our  day,  affords  peculiar  facilities  and  excellent 
models  for  the  wider  application  of  this  part  of  the  Socratic  method . 
It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  attendmg  the  introduction  of  these 
sciences  into  our  system  of  academic  education,  that  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote definiteness  of  conception,  orderly  arrangement,  and  precision  in 
the  use  of  language. 

TsACHiNa  AND  LsARNiNG. — To  teock  is  one  ihmgf.io  learn  is  an- 
otiier ;  and  though  related  to  the  former  act,  is  entirely  distinct  from  it, 
and  performed  by  a  diflforent  agent.  To  teaeh,  is  to  ooi^innnicate 
knowledge — ^to  give  instruction :  to  leam^  is  to  acquire  knowledge — to 
be  instructed.  The  teaoher  gives;  the  learner  reomves:  the  teaeher 
imparts ;  the  learner  acquires. — Moms.  Teacher, 
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In  announcing  a  series  of  short  articles,  upon  a  subjeet  respecting 
which  our  text-books  on  Natural  Science  are  nearly  silent,  and  yet  one 
whose  importance  both  in  a  scientific  and  a  practical  point  of  view  is 
daily  increasing,  no  apology  I  presume  is  necessary.  I  shall  aim  to 
have  each  article  complete  in  itself,  and  thus  obviate,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  objection  to  a  series. 

That  the  reader  may  have  in  his  mind  a  general  outline  of  the  science, 
to  which  to  refer  the  facts  and  principles  which  may  be  given,  I  will 
here  quote  Prof.  Brocklesby's  definition  and  classification,  as  the  best 
for  our  purpose  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

"  Meteoroloqt  is  that  branch  of  natural  science  which  treats  of  the 
Atmosphere  and  its  phenomena.  The  subject  may  be  properly  divided 
into  six  parts. 

1.  The  Atmosphxrb. 

2.  Aerial  Phenomena — comprehending  Winds  in  general.  Hur- 
ricanes, Tornados,  and  Water-spouts. 

8.  Aqueous  Phenomena — including  Eains,  Fogs,  Clouds,  Dew, 
Hoar-frost  and  Snow,  and  Hail. 

4.  Electrical  Phenomena — comprising  Atmospheric  Electricity 
and  Thunder-storms. 

6.  Optical  Phenomena — includmg  the  Color  of  the  Atmosphere 
and  Clouds,  Bainbow,  Mirage,  Coronas,  and  Halos. 

6.  Luminous  Phenomena  —  embracing  Meteorites,  Shooting  Stars 
and  Meteoric  Showers,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis." 

Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give,  in  these  articles,  anything 
like  a  complete  and  connected  view  of  Meteorology,  but  only  such  facts 
and  principles  as  are  of  especial  interest  and  importance,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  the  most  obvious,  I  can  not  perhaps  do  better  than  mainly 
to  follow  the  above  plan. 

PART  I. — the  atmosphere. 

1.  We  may  regard  the  Atmosphere  as  made  up  of  a  vast  number  of 
separate  columns  of  air,  whose  bases,  when  taken  together,  ooTor  the 
sur&tce  of  the  earth,  and  whose  common  altitude  is  at  least  fortj-five 
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miles.  The  fveigki  of  each  oolamii  is  equal  to  that  of  a  eelimm  of 
meronry  haviilg  the  same  base,  and  an  altitude  of  about  thirty  inches; 
i.  e.  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  sea  of  merouiy  coyeriifg  l&e  ^hole  earth  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
thirty  inches,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  equal  1»  5,000,000,000,000  tons. 

2.  The  Density  or  Specific  Cfraviiy  of  each  of  these  colnmnff  is  not 
nntfbrm  throughout  its  wh6le  length,  but  rapidly  decreases  as  we  ase^d. 
This  is  due  to  two  causes ;  or,  it  may  be  said,  to  one  cause,  yis  c  --^its 
extreme  elasticity,  influenced  by  two  circumstances;  first,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  column  sustains  the  pressure  of  all  aboye  it,  i^mounting 
to  fifteen  lbs.  to  every  square  inch,  by  which  its  density  is  greiitly  in- 
creased ;  and  second,  being  nearer  the  center  of  the  earth's  attraction, 
its  particles  are  drawn  nearer -together  by  gravity;  while  the  upper 
portion  is  almost  entirely  free  from  these  influences. 

8.  As  a  barometer  is  carried  upward,  in  a  balloon  or  otherwise,  it 
leaves  below  it  a  portion,  and  that  the  denser  portion  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  consequently  it  indicates  a  rapid  decrease  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
Near  the  surface  this  decrease  is  ane4snth  of  an  inch  for  svery  eighty- 
seven  feet  in  altitude.  '  At  a  height  of  20,000  feet,  Pe  Lue  flmnd  that 
bis  barometer  sunk  htitm^nesx  thirty  io' twelve  inches,  thus  indicating 
that  though  the  air  extends  at  least  forty-five  miles  above  the  earth, 
and  many  contend  much  farther,  more  liian  half^  it  is  vnthin  a  little 
more  than  three  miles  of  the  surface. 

4.  If  we  take  various  altitudes,  such  as  win  form  an  increasing  arithr 
metical  series,  the  corresponding  dennnes  will  fi>nn  a  geometrical 
progression:  Thus— 

AlUtadM,     Oft    18,000ft.    86,000ft.    64,000ft.    72,000ft.    90,000ft.    106,000ft.' 

1.         .6         ^        .U6       sum      xssm     .ouffis 


5.  The  Barometer  in^eates  a  continual  variation  in  atmosphme 
pressute  at  all  places,  due  to,  and  ilidieativ^Qf  ehangeit^  in  the  weather, 
but  subject  to  no  known  law.  These  variadons  are  Uetst  in  the  region 
of  the  equator,  where  the  range  of  the  barometer  is  only  .25  <^  an  ineh ; 
and  greatest  between  80^  and  60*^  of  latitude,  being  in  England  three 
inches.  In  seven  years'  observation  at  Hudson,  O.,  the  greatest  range 
was  1.72  inch;  but  I  find  from  my  Meteorological  Journal*  that  at 
Oranville;  0.,  (lat.  40''  4',)  8  P.  M.,  Jan.  81,  1851,  the  barometer 
stood  at  29.88  in.,  and  at  9  P.  M.,  Jan.  28,  1858,  it  stood  at  28.08 
in.,  showing  a  range  of  1.80  in.;  and  with  the' proper  oonrectionB  it 
would  have  been  at  least  1.85  indi. 

6.  The  Average  Pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  when  all  oonrectioiis 

11 
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are  made,  is  nearly  the  sanie  all  over  the  globe.  The  yreaiut  avecage 
piiesBure  for  the  year  is  found  to  be  at  the  equator,  and  between  75^ 
and  76°  of  latitude,  where,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  about  30.043 
inohes)*  and  least  at  about  80^  of  latitude,  where  it  ia  29.598  inches. 

7.  Besides  these  variations  there  is  also  a  daily  variaiiot^,  which  as 
a  general  rule  is  as  follows,  though  subject  to  frequent  interruptions. 
The  barometex- usually  rises  a  little  fh)m  4  A.  M.  to  10  A.  M-,  fidls  a 
litde  from  10  A*  M.  till  4  P.  M.,  rises  again  from  4  P.  M.  till  10  P. 
M.,  and  again  falls  till  4  A«  M.  These  daily  fluctuations  are  yeij 
minute,  averaging  at  the  equator  .100  in.,  at  this  place  about  .012  in., 
and  disappearing  at  about  60^  of  latitude. 

8.  If  one  of  the  supposed  columns  be  heated  at  any  point,  the  air 
thus  heated  expands,  thus  becoming  specifically  lighter,  and  conse- 
quently rises,  (as  a  cork  in  water,)  leaving  a  partial  vacuum ;  which 
18  immediately  filled  by  the  flowing  in  of  Uie  colder  air  of  the  surround- 
ing columns.  , 

9.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  due  chiefly  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  from  which  it  absorbs  directly  about  one-half,  the  other  half 
being  first  absorbed  by  the  earth  and  th^i  radiated  to  the  air.  Many 
causes  combine  to  distribute,  very  unequally,  the  heat  received  from 
the  sun.  Among  the  chief  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  spheroidal 
figure  of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  which,  only  a  narrow  belt  receives 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  the  unequal  time  of  exposure  to,  and 
exclusion  from  tiie  influence  of  the  sun,  (the  length  of  days  and  nights 
vaiymg  from  12  hours  to  6  months,)  the  different  absorbing  power  of 
different  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  land  absorbing  much  more  than 
water,  and  darker  portions  of  land  more  than  lighter. 

10.  The  capacity  of  the  air  for  heat,  i.  e.  its  ability  to  render  heat 
insensible,  increases  as  its  density  decreases ;  and  as  the  rarified  air  is 
condensed,  its  latent  heat* again  becomes  sensible;  just  as  a  eptmge 
uioreases  its  capamty  for  moisture  as  it  expands,  but  when  owipressed 
is  forced  to  give  out  its  moisture. 

11.  Consequently,  if  from  any  part  of  the  earth's  snr&oe  we  ascend 
suficiently  for,  we  shall  reach  a  p(»nt  at  which  snow  would  never  melt. 
This  point  is  called  the  point  of  perpetual  congdaHcn ;  and  a  line 
passing  through  such  points,  from  the  equator  towards  the  polee,  is 
called  the  ewrve  of  perpetual  eangelaH<m. 

12.  The  altitude  of  this  curve,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the 
sur&ce,  both  decrease  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  as  will  be 

from  the  following  table : 


9m 
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Latitude  slid 
Temperat.,  at 
leTeloffebBflBi 

Alt.  of  cunrv  of 
ooBg>l»rton, 


0© 
84.2  ♦ 

16^7  ft. 


10© 
88  6  o 


20® 
«7« 


14,7Mft*U,i78ft. 


80® 
71© 

ll,4Mft. 


40O 
«2jfro 

0,001  ft.) 


60© 
6^  ft. 


eo© 


70® 
gge 


8^813  ft4l,77Bft. 


80® 
88.6® 

457ft 


90® 
82® 

Oft. 


13.  Places  in  the  same  latitude  differ  greatly,  from  local  cacifles,  in 
their  ayerage  temperature.  The  isothermal  line  which  passes  throngh 
aorthem  Ohio,  passes  through  New  York  city,  lat.  about  40^  40',  bears 
northward  till  near  the  coast  of  Britain  it  reaches  lat.  62^  N.,  then 
bears  rapidly  southward,  crossing  England  on  the  50th  deg.  of  latitude, 
bearing  north  a  little ;  then  turning  southward  through  Europe  and 
Asia,  Grossing  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  45th  deg.,  and  China  at  about 
the  35th  deg.,  approaching  our  Pacific  coast  at  about  50  deg.  N.,  and 
bearing  southward  nearly  10  deg.,  reenters  Ohio. 

14.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  heat  is  distributed  quite  equally 
over  the  whole  year.  At  Bogota,  lat.  4^  85'  N.,  the  difference  between 
the  hottest  and  coldest  months  is  3  deg.  The  seasons  thercj  are  not 
recognizable.  In  proportion  as  we  go  fiurther  from  the  equator,  the 
seasons  difier  more  in  their  temperature,  so  that  even  at  the  polar  circles 
the  summers  are  very  hot.  The  difference  in  mean  temperature  be- 
tween the  hottest  and  coldest  months  in  Mexico,  lat.  19^  25'  N.,  is  14 
deg. ;  at  Paris,  lat.  48o  50^  N.,  48  deg. ;  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  lat. 
590  56' N.,  57  deg. 

The  following  table  gives  a  few  of  the  highest  and  bwest  degrees  of 
temperature  observed  on  the  globe,  and  the  greatest  range : 

Uuc.  Mtn.  RADge. 

Parto,            101.1®  —9.8®  1104® 

Prague,          96.9 »  -17.6®  lia4® 

Mowow,         896®  —88®  127-6® 

Ft.  BellanM,  (N.  A.)  —70® 

15.  Humidily  of  the  AtmQjq}here,  At  all  temperatures  the  air 
contains  moisture  or  water,  the  particles  of  which,  so  small  as  to  be 
invisible,  are  self-sustained  in  the  interstitial  spaces  of  the  air;  the 
larger  these  spaces,  or  the  more  rarified  the  air,  the  greater  is  its  cnqtor 
city  for  moisture,  and  hence  heat,  as  it  expands  the  air,  increases,  and 
cold,  as  it  contracts,  decreases  the  capacity.  But  here  is  a  very  import- 
ant fact,  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  viz ;  That  the  capacity  for 
moisture  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  teng^erature  ;  the  latter 
increasing  in  an  arithmetical  series,  while  the  former  increases  in  a 
geometrical  progression  ;  as  will  be  seen  below.  A  quantity  of  air  at 
32  deg.,  when  satun^ted,  contains,  of  water,  l-160th  of  its  own  weight; 
but  for  every  27  deg.  additional  heat,  the  quantity  of  water  is  doubled. 
Thus: 


BUS. 

Mb. 

Range. 

19/® 

Sazinam, 

90.1® 

70.8® 

Foodtehenry. 

112.8® 

71.® 

41.8® 

117.8® 

Caira, 

104.2® 

48.8® 

66.9® 

Rome, 

100.4® 

29.1® 

78.8® 
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Temperature,  32«  69^  86®  US* 

Proportion  of  Water,  l-160th.     l-80th.      l-40Ui.      l-20th. 

16.  The  absolute  humidity  is  therefore  greater  in  sammer  and  less 
in  winter,  greater  at  midday  and  ks8  at  night,,  greater  in  the  equatorial 
regions  and  less  towards  the  poles.  The  air  resting  upon  the  ocean  is 
always  saturated,  and  that  re^g  upon  equatorial  seas,  oontaina  t^e 
greatest  posdhle  amount  of  moisture. 

17.  By  relative  humidity  is  meant  the  ' '  dampnees  of  Uie  atmosphere, 
or  its  proximity  to  saturation ;  a  state  dependent  upon  the  mutual  in- 
fluence of  its  absolute  humidity  and  its  temperature ;  for  a  given  volume 
of  air  may  be  made  to  pass  from  a  state  of  dampness  to  one  of  extreme 
dryness,  by  merely  elevating  its  temperature,  without  altering,  in  the 

least,  the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains."  s.  n.  b. 

GsAN TILLS  £p.  Female  Sehikabt. 


>»» 


Satis  ns  t|t  (kmx^  $t)si\,  SSmitiiiu 

The  next  morning  I  visited  one  of  the  lower  rooms  in  the  building. 
There  was  a  class  of  forty  boys  present,  each  one  occupying  a  separate 
desk.  The  room  wore  a  very  pleasant  appearance,  and  seemed  to  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  It  was  the  time  allotted  to  the  recitation  in 
English  Grammar,  when  I  came  in.  The  teacher  said  to  his  pupils, 
''Grammar  class — stand — ^forward."  At  the  first  woid,  the  scholars 
simultaneously  arose  in  their  seats,  and  ^oh  one  folding  his  arms  be- 
hind him,  and  straightening  himself  up,  filed  silently  around  to  his 
position.  In  a  moment  the  whole  class  was  standing,  with  heads  erect, 
on  a  line  with  the  rear  wall,  and  ready  for  tiie  lesson.  The  teacher 
spoke  with  a  full,  deliberate  voice,  so  that  every  person  in  the  room 
might  have  heard  him  distinctly,  and  the  pupils  answered  in  the  same 
deliberate,  full  tone.  I  was  much  pleaded  with  the  precise  and  eamly 
audible  voice  with  which  every  exercise  was  conducted.  No  one  was 
obliged  to  repeat  what  was  once  uttered,  nor  twist  his  body  around,  and 
prick  out  his  ears,  in  order  to  catch  a  half-emothered  utterance. 

The  recitation  was  conducted  by  question  aild  answer.  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  pupils  in  other  rooms,  at  some  distance,  reciting  at  the  same 
time,  though  the  doors  were  all  closed  and  the  brick  partition  walls  were 
quite  thick.  Teacher  and  pupil  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  a  good  volume  of  sound,  issuing  vigorously  from  the  lungs 
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three  times  a  day,  oonstttated  a  Very  good  form  of  pbyBical  exereise, 
and,  aside  from  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  arising  to  visitors  and 
trastees  therefrom,  was  something  fuUj  worthy  to  be  cultivated  for  its 
own  sake.  How  often,  on  the  occasion  of  some  examination  or  other 
public  performance,  have  teachers  and  parents  been  pained  and  char 
grined,  because,  in  spite  of  all  their  pains  to  hear,  the  sounds  intended 
for  their  ears  would  stop  in  ihe  pupils'  throats.  I  have  often  told  my 
sefaolars  that  any  intelligent  audience  would  be  much  more  indulgent  to 
a  downright  mistake,  if  uttered  with  an  energetic  tone  of  voice,  than 
to  a  perfectly  correct  recitation  in  other  respects,  if  given  so  feebly  that 
none  could  well  hear.  Every  audience  is  pleased  with  life  and  vigor ; 
and  all  are  much  more  pleased  with  it  than  with  any  other  quality  in  a 
recitation.  Vigor  in  a  recitation  is  an  earnest  of  something  better  than 
any  mere  lesson.  It  is  a  fair  promise  of  an  ability  to  do  much  more 
than  Icam  a  lesson ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  the  existence  of  this 
quality  in  an  examination  is  the  origin  of  all  that  secret  pleasure  visitors 
feel,  on  witnessing  the  performances  of  a  mass  of  pupils. 

On  the  close  of  the  recitation  the  order  was  given,  "face — ^forward," 
and  the  class  filed,  in  perfect  order,  each  one  to  his  seat.  I  saw  no 
tripping  of  feet,  no  jostling  against  each  other,  nor  any  thing  of  the 
kind. 

I  then  >|ent  into  another  department,  called  the  fourth  division.  This 
was  a  miscellaneous  division,  composed  mostly  of  Irish  boys,  who  are 
frequently  detained  at  home  to  assist  their  parents,  and  for  a  multitude 
of  other  reasons.  All  the  pupils  in  this  whole  building  who  are  fre- 
quently absent  from  school,  or  are  deficient  in  intellect  and  not  able  to 
progress  as  rapidly  as  their  classmates,  are  transferred  to  thii^  room, 
where  the  exercises  are  adapted  as  perfectly  to  their  circumstances  as 
possible. 

In  the  government  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher  was  assisted  by  moni- 
tors. One  of  them  sat  in  a  separate  desk  on  the  platform,  in  a  position 
which  enabled  him  to  overlook  every  pupil  in  the  room.  He  reports 
all  the  cases  of  misconduct  not  noticed  by  the  teacher.  On  going  out 
at  recess,  one  monitor  stood  at  the  door  opening  into  the  hall ;  another 
monitor  stood  at  the  sink,  where  the  pupils  came  to  drink  and  wash 
their  hands;  and  another  stood  in  the  yard,  to  notice  all  misconduct. 
If  a  monitor  sees  anything  in  the  conduct  of  a  pupil  which  he  considers 
wrong,  he  tells  the  ofifender  to  report  himself,  with  his  offence,  to  the 
teacher. 

In  the  discipline  of  the  school  a  card  is  used,  on  which  is  recorded 
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each  pupil's  ^bsenoe,  tardiness,  merits,  or  lessomi,  and  sent  to  the  pa- 
rents each  week. 

I  notioed  that  the  floor  of  the  room  was  perfectly  clean.  I  did  not 
discover  a  piece  of  paper,  nor  any  other  litter,  of  the  siie  of  my  thnmb 
nail.  When  the  teacher  observed  any  dirt,  or  anything  of  the  kind, 
near  a  pupil's  desk,  he  reminded  him  of  it,  and  the  pupil  either  picked 
it  up  with  his  fingers,  or  went  and  obtained  a  dnst-farash  and  pan,  and 
took  it  up.  If  a  boy's  face  is  dirty,  he  is  requested  to  go  to  the  sink 
and  wash  it. 

The  teacher  informed  me  that  in  summer  the  schools  open  at  8  a.  m. 
and  continue  until  11  a.  m.,  and  open  at  2  p.  h.  and  continue  until 
5  p.  M.  They  teach  six  hours  in  the  summer,  but  only  five  hours  in 
the  winter.  c.  k. 


The  question  has  often  been  asked,  what  is  the  object  and  utility  of 
Teachers'  Associations?  Their  existence  supposes  Teachers  to  be  a 
class  of  persons  similar  to  other  men,  possessed  of  an  equal  proportion 
of  intellect,  and  influenced  by  similar  motives.  Lawyers  have  their 
Associations  at  each  sitting  of  the  Court,  when  they  aU  meet,  whether 
they  have  business  or  not.  They  measure  swords,  (intellectflbd),  learn 
from  each  other,  and  are  benefited.  Physicians  have  their  State  and 
County  Associations,  where  they  confer,  debate,  and  relate  cases,  and 
manner  of  treatment,  and  are  profited.  InteUxgent  Agriculturists  have 
their  societies  and  few  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  their  utility. 
Mechanics  have  their  Institutes ;  and  those  who  attend  know  with  how 
much  profit.  The  object  of  all  these  ass6ciations  is  the  improvement 
of  their  members,  or  those  of  the  same  profession.  Where  these  do 
not  exist,  but  little  improvement  is  expected,  and  the  presumption  is, 
that  not  an  extra  amount  of  science  or  intelligence  exists  among  the 
members  of  that  profession  or  art. 

What  would  the  profession  think  of  a  law  student  who  would  never 
attend  Court,  before  he  was  admitted,  nor  then  until  he  had  a  cause  to 
defend  ?  What  is  the  reputation  of  a  physician  who  has  not  interest 
enough  even  to  attend  the  county  meetings  of  the  profession ;  and  what 
class  of  farmers  stay  at  home,  and  take  no  interest  in  Agricultural  Fairs? 
The  same  end  is  obtained  by  Teachers'  Associations  for  the  Teacher,  as 
for  men  of  other  professions,  in  their  meetings ;  and  we  may  justly 
attribute  the  lack  of  advancement  among  teachers  to  the  fact  that  so 
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few  haye  taken  any  interest  in  benefiting  themselves'  by  such  associa- 
tions. Many  are  content,  if  they  can  only  get  certificates,  (and  that 
k  no  task),  so  as  to  get  their  pittance  of  pay,  often  much  more  than 
an  equivalent  for  the  real  benefit  conferred  by  them  upon  the  children 
of  their  employers.  Oommunitiee  are  generally  ready  to  pay,  or  lay 
oat  money,  when  they  see  that  they  are  to  get  an  equivalent,  and  their 
liberality  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  "  futdpro  quo.'^  So  in  other 
interests  and  so  in  schools.  Why  will  a  man  pay  one  lawyer  a  large 
fee,  while  to  another  he  would  pay  nothing  to  defend  his  cause  ?  Why 
IS  one  physician  employed  at  a  high  price,  while  another  would  not  be 
had  at  a  small  fee  ? 

Why  is  it  that  teachers  have  been  harping  away  at  a  tune  of  a 
beggarly  subfdstence,  of  $65  or  $75  per  quarter-swages  not  equal  to 
our  best  mechanics,  while  other  men  who  labor  intellectually,  get  rich 
on  their  fees?  The  reason  is,  teachers  have  made  themselves  worth  no 
more.  Those  who  have  been  members  of  an  Association  from  the  first, 
now  have  schools  worth  from  50  to  200  per  cent,  more  than  their 
neighbors,  who  know  enough  without ;  and  those  same  teachers  are 
already  ofiered  an  advance  on  their  salaries  of  25  to  40  per  cent.,  while 
others  who  could  not  afford  to  take  an  Educational  Journal  or  spend  a 
day  or  two  in  Institutes,  can  grind  away  at  the  same  old  tune,  without 
any  improvement  in  themselves,  in  their  schools;  or  in  their  salaries. 
But  few,  who  have  been  engaged  in  keeping  our  Common  Schools,  have 
ever  thought  that  knowledge  was  requisite,  much  less  professional  skill ; 
while  every  other  business  is  to  be  learned,  even  to  making  shoes,  few 
parents  or  teachers  have  regarded  it  at  all  necessary  that  a  teacher 
should  learn  his  trctde.  Hence,  when  no  other  employment  can  be 
found  more  profitable,  there  are  enough  ready  to  take  shelter  in  a 
school  house  for  a  quarter,  when  patrons  and  directors  are  so  unwise  as 
to  throw  away  their  money  and  murder  the  intellect  of  ^heir  children ; 
but  these  persons  see  no  need  of  improving  themselves,  so  they  have  no 
need  of  attending  Associations  or  Institutes. 

Were  directors  to  ask  an  applicant,  are  you  a  member  of  a  Teachers' 
Association  ?  or,  have  you  attended  an  Institute  t  before  they  employ 
him,  they  would  not  so  often  be  impoeed  upon  by  unworthy  teachers. 
For  he  who  has  not  interest  enough  to  spend  one  day  each  month,  to 
attend  Associations,  or  one  week  in  a  year  at  an  Institute,  can  have  bat 
little  interest  in  the  case,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  teach  much  as  it 
ought  to  be  taught.  Were  the  members  to  make  themselves  worth  it, 
there-  is  no  doubt  but  that  nearly  every  district  in  the  State  would 
rather  pay  them  $100  per  quarter,  than  what  they  now  pay.     And 
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those  teachers  who  devpte  their  enei^es  and  means  to  improvemeiit  in 
iheir  profession,  will  soon  be  sought  for,  even  At  that  price;  while 
others,  in  the  more  intelligent  parts  of  the  oommunitj  will  not  find 
employment. 

There  is  mnch  labor  to  be  performed  ere  schools  and  teachers  become 
what  they  should  he.  Who  can  more  appropriately  engage  in  it  than 
teachers,  and  where  can  they  better  commence  than  with  thmselTes  ? 

J.    HU&TT. 

Lbbakon  IJkiok  School. 


|>r^l  Miiirj  ia  (Cintimnti. 

»  Our  community  is  yery  much  agitated,  at  this  time,  on  the  queation 
of  Common  Schools.  The  late  simultaneous  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  to  do  what 
they. can  to  destroy  our  American  system  of  free  education,  has  met 
with  a  bold .  and  hearty  rel;>uke  from  the  press  of  our  city.  In  Cin- 
cinnati, the  influence  of  the  Koman  Catholics  is  very  strong  indeed. 
Their  magnificent  cathedral  towers  up  in  our  midst ;  and  thousands  on 
thousands  weekly  crowd  to  it  to  witness  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the 
Bomish  ritual.  They  all  act  as  one  body.  I  am  veiy  glad  that  the 
agitation  of  this  question  has  occurred  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  politi- 
cal question  to  divide  the  strength  of  our  citizens  at  the  ballot  box ; 
otherwise,  Cincinnati  and  the  West  might  receive  a  great  and  lasting 
injury. 

The  Boman  Catholics  of  this  city  have  sworn  a  vow  of  deadly  hate 
against  our  system  of  instruction.  They  are  determined  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  cripple  its  energies,  and  ultimately  exterminate  iL .  They 
hold  weekly  meetings,  which  are  harrangued  by  Jesuits  and  others 
interested  in  the  movements,  in  words  of  the  bitterest  denunciation. 
Organizations  have  been  made  in  eveiy  ward  in  the  city  for  ih»  pui^ 
pose  of  concentrating  all  their  energies.  The  fanaticism  of  our  igno- 
rant Irish  and  German  Catholic  population  is  being  excited  to  the  highest 
pitch,  by  every  appeal  to  their  blind  bigotry  and  religions  superstitioD. 
They  are  determined  to  try  their  power  at  the  ballot  box,  and,  we  are 
assqred,  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  on  their  part  to  make  themsetvea 
felt. 

From  present  appearances,  however,  I  think  that  they  will  find  that 
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they  have  been  biting  a  file.  The  agitation  has  come  on  when  there  is 
nothing  to  draw  tight  the  party  lines.  The  coming  election  in  April 
has  little  to  bring  out  a  strictly  party  vote.  So  far  as  the  school  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  both  whigs  and  democratSi  it  is  well  nnderstood  all 
over  the  oity,  will  lay  aside  their  party  differences  and  vote  as  citizens 
merely. 

Father  Taylor,  of  the  T^mes,  has  been  flailing  these  advocates  of 
B^ch  a  system  of  education  as  is  practised  at  Kome,  most  unmercifully. 
He  has  ferreted  out  the  whole  secret  plot  of  the  oonspirators,  and  hius 
most  thoroughly  roused  the  whole  community  and  put  them  on  their 
goard.  Nor  have  his  independent  and  fearless  exertions  passed  unno- 
tioed.  In  a  few  horns,  a  sum  of  money  was  raised  sufficient  to  purchase 
a  $50  silver  pitcher,  and  a  $10  gold  pencil  and  pen.  These  were 
presented  to  him  with  appropriate  cercmoDies,  because  he  had  taken 
SQch  a  noble  stand  in  regard  to  Common  Schools.  The  friends  of  free 
education  are  looking  with  much  interest  and  gome  anxiety  for  the  result 
of  the  next  election. 

8ALARIZ8  or  TS1CHJDI8. 

A  short  time  since,  the  body  of  our  teachers  made  a  movement  to 
secure  an  advance  in  tl^eir  yearly  salaries.  The  principal  teachers  are 
now  reeeivmg  $780  per  annnm ;  and  the  first  assistants  $45  per 
month.  A  petition  was  prepared  and  sent  up  to  the  School  Board, 
stating  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners  and  the  reasons  for  presenting 
themselves. 

The  profession  oi  teaching  in  our  city  is  ranked  with  that  of  common 
clerks  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  so  &r  as  salary  Is  concerned. 
The  price  of  the  necessary  articles  of  living  has  increased  to  such  a 
degree  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that^  with  a  family,  a  princi- 
pal teacher  finds  it  rather*  hard  to  live  and  lay  aside  anything  for  sick- 
ness Of  coming  wants.  Several  of  our  best  teachers  have  become 
discouraged.  Within  about  two  years,  almost  every  district  has  changed 
all  its  male  teachers. 

The  Board  graciously  received  the  petition,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  it  and  report.  After  considerable  examination  aud  inquiiy, 
the  committee  reported  a  scale  of  salaries  for  the  males  and  the  females. 
By  this  scale,  the  male  principals  are  to  receive  $1,000  per  annum; 
and  the  two  grades  of  male  assistants  $800  and  $600,  respectively. 
The  Board  are  now  holding  the  matter  under  advisement.  All  are  in 
ihvor  of  raising  the  salaries.  c.  k. 


€mm'  ^nrtfnlin. 
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As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Vacation  in  the  State,  we  insert  the  account  of  the 
recent  movements  of  the  Catholics  in  Cincinnati,  in  regard  to  public  schools. 
We  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  any  controversy  on  this  subject  AH  intelligent 
Catholics  most  perceive,  at  once,  fhat  they  constitute  only  one  of  the  religions 
denominations,  all  of  which  our  Constitution  binds  ns  to  tolerate  and  protect, 
while  it  positively  prohibits  exclusive  privileges  to  any. 

The  new  school  law,  as  published  In  our  last,  has  reached  every  paper  in  the 
State.  With  hardly  a  single  reception  the  presa  has  given  it  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  commended  it  to  the  confidence  and  hearty  support  of  the  people.  The  tax 
required  by  it  (two  mills  on  the  dollar)  is  the  same  as  that  levied  by  the  school 
law  of  1838;  though,  it  is  true,  that  sum  was  afterward  diminished  by  some  of 
the  many  acts  by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  original  law  was  impaired.  The 
power  to  change  the  boundaries  of  districts,  entrusted  to  the  township  board,  is 
almost  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  exercised,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, by  township  trustees.  Can  any  one  doubt  that  a  township  board,  constitu- 
ted according  to  this  law,  is  far  more  likely  to  exercise  this  power  judiciously, 
than  a  board  of  three  trustees  elected  mainly  for  other  purposes? 

It  now  devolves  upon  the  fHends  of  education,  upon  the  people  of  the  State, 
to  see  to  it  that  this  law  goes  into  effect  under  favorable  auspices,  and  provide 
for  its  successful  administration,  by  selecting  proper  men  for  school  directors. 
Lightly  as  this  office  is  generally  regarded,  it  is  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
best  interests  of  society  than  that  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  township  trustee. 

The  office  of  county  school  examiner  is  one  of  very  much  greater  responsibility 
than  most  suppose.  It  is  hoped  that  the  probate  Judge,  by  whom  the  examiners 
are  now  to  be  appointed,  will  select  men  with  reference  solely  to  their  qualifica- 
tions for  the  duties  of  the  office ;  and  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  interests 
both  of  schools  and  teachers  will  be  promoted  by  appointing  a  board  of  active 
and  intelligent  teachers. 

So  fkr  as  we  have  heard,  the  opinion  of  good  men  of  all  parties  is,  that  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Schools  should  be  selected  without  reference  to  party 
preferences.  Wc  believe  that  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  the  active  friends  of 
education,  are  unanimous  in  desiring  that  Mr.  Lorin  Amdubws  should  be  the 
People's  candidate.  His  qualifications  for  the  office  are  known  to  be  such  as  no 
other  man  in  the  State  possesses.  He  has  a  wider  acquaintance  with  teachers 
and  the  fViends  of  education,  with  schools  and  their  wants,  in  nearly  every 
county,  than  any  other  man  in  Ohio  has,  or  ever  had.  The  friends  of  good 
schools  have  expended  nearly  $3,000  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  him  in  the 
field  he  has  occupied  during  the  past  two  years.  Can  any  num  in  his  senses 
doubt  that  he  has,  during  this  time,  acquired  an  amount  of  practical  experience 
worth  more  to  the  cause  of  education,  to  the  State,  than  the  salary  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  three  years?  And  can  we  afford  to  lose  this  invaluable  experience 
by  electing  any  other?  It  must  require  nearly  the  whole  of  his  term  of  service 
for  any  other  man  to  become  as  well  prepared  for  the  duties,  as  Mr.  Ahobbws 
would  be  on  entering  upon  the  office. 
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The  fbllowtng  names  hare  been  Veeelyed,  to  be  appended  to  the  Circular  eom- 
menchig  on  the  first  page  of  this  nnmber.  Many  more  would  be  given,  could 
mxr  paper  be  delayed  to  hear  f^m  other  parts  of  the  State : 

Akdrsw  Fkusb,  Principal  of  the  Public  High  School,  Cleveland, 
L.  M.  OviATT,  "  "       Prospect  Street  " 

Wm.  G.  Lawrbkob,     «  "       Champlaln"       « 

R.  P.  HuMiBTOir,  >*  «       RockweU     "       " 

R.FBT,  "  "      ThhrdWaid         " 

E.e!?Whits,  "  "      J' 

Jambs  P.  Smabt,  Superint*nt  "       Union  School,  Xenia, 

W.E.PIBRCB,  "  "  "  "       London, 

W.L.  TxRRiLL,  "  "  "  "       Marion, 

J.  A.  Smith,        Principal  of  Springfield  Female  Seminary, 

Jonw  W.  WtAKLT,     *'       "   Ohio  Gonferenoe  High  School, 

W.  G.  Andbrsok,  President  of  Miami  Unirerstty, 

R.  H.  BiSHOF,  Prof,  of  Latin  in  ** 

O  N.  Stoddard,  Prof,  of  Chem.  &  Nat  Philosophy  hi  ^ 

MitTON  Satlbr,  Principal  of  Prepar.  Department  in    " 

Charlbb  Elliott,  Prof,  of  Greek  in  *' 

A.  G.  Chambbrs,  Principal  of  £ng<  Department  in        " 

T.' A.  Wtub,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  hi  -  ^ 

Jmo.  W.  Scott,  Principal  of  Oxford  Female  Instttnte, 

Jas.  Campbell,  Principal  of  Central  High  School,  Dayton, 

John  W.  Hall,  Central  High  School, 

M.  N.  Wrbaton,     Principal  S.  £.  School, 

WM.  H.  BUTTBRVIBLD,    **  N.  W.       "  " 

Chas.  Roobrs,  "  S.  W.     "  *' 

Harmaw  Andersok,      "  N.  ^.      "  " 

A.  Gbmbik,  "  1st  German  School,         *' 

P.DiETZ,  "  2d       "  «                 " 

H.LoRBNB,  Teacher  First    "  **  " 

A-Lamaw,  "  S.E.  School,  ** 

Wm.  Denton,  "  N.  E.     "  " 

A.  A.  BUTTEBFIBLD,  "  M.  W.      "  ** 

L.BURKB,  "         S.W.       « 

Carl  Sochnbr,  Music  Teacher, 


u 


Correspondenoo. 

Dr.  Lord  .-—The  Institute  just  closed  has  truly  been  a  refreshing  season,  and 
irill  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  cause  in  this  region.  The  ability  of  the  lecturers, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  subjects  presented,  drew  together  numbers,  who,  as  they 
said,  had  resolved  to  attend  no  more  Institutes.  The  regular  attendance  was  over 
3^.  This.  I  think,  is  the  largest  Institute  yet  held  in  the  State,  and,  if  we  take 
the  unvarying  expression  of  all  who  were  in  attendance,  the  best, 

Jobl  Tifpant  presented  the  latest  form  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  aa 
held  by  the  Spiritualists.  It  was  done  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  elicited  deep 
Interest  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  He  likewise  gave  us  a  plausible  theory  of  the 
formation  of  the  Lakes  and  the  lake  ridges;  (the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
the  Lakes  occupy  the  place,  geographically,  of  an  ancient  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
that  by  successive  elevations  and  faults  the  several  lakes  had  been  formed.) 

Jb88£  Marham,  of  Salem,  gave  several  well -arranged  lectures  on  Geology. 
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Mr.  T.  W.  Haxvst,  of  MauiUoii,  awakened  a  good  degree  of  attention  to  fiie 
subject  of  Physical  Geography.    Uis  lectures  will  do  good  in  tbat  direction. 

Mr.  Parsons,  of  Wellsville,  devoted  his  portion  of  the  time  to  Orthc^raptasr, 
and  in  a  spicy  manner  drilled  the  class  in  tbeelemenu  of  sound,  and  their  appli- 
cation. 

Miss  B.  M.  CowLBS,  of  Canton,  read  an  essay  entitled  **  Teaching  and  Keeping,^ 
which,  by  a  resolution,  is  sent  for  publication  in  the  Journal.  It  was  received 
with  warm  expressions  of  approval,  and  is  decidedly  a  racy,  practieal  thing,  in 
its  way. 

Mr.  LoBiN  AiTDKBWB  was  the  ''  lion  "  of  the  Institute,  and  won  for  himself 
golden  opinions.  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  gratiljring  to  Mr.  Andrews  to 
witness  the  good  fruit  of  his  earlier  efforts  in  Stark.  No  other  man  could  have 
drawn  together  so  laige  a  number  of  teachers,  or  exerted  perhaps  a  tithe  of  the 
influence  for  good  that  Mr.  Andrews  has  exerted  in  the  Institute. 

Among  many  resolutions,  the  enclosed  were  adopted  unanimously,  or  rather 
by  acclamation. 

Besolvedy  That  the  earnest,  energetic,  and  self-sacrifldng  effbrts  of  Mr.  Lobik 
AvD&BWB  in  the  educational  cause,  merit  the  gratitude  of  every  citizen  of  our 
State. 

Besolvedy  That  the  ofSce  of  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  created  by  the 
new  school  law,  should  be  entirely  trted  fh>m  the  influence  of  sectional  bias  and 
political  intrigue :  that  the  interests  of  the  free  school  system  demand  the  services 
of  one  thoroughly  versed  in  the  details  of  school  matters  and  educattiona]  feeling 
throughout  the  State,  and  that  we  nominate  Mr.  Loxih  Ajidrhw8  to  fill  that 
office,  believing  that  his  zeal  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  teachers  and  fViends 
of  education  peculiarly  qualify  him  for  performing^  its  onerous  duties. 

We  have  sent  them  for  publication  to  all  the  papers  in  this  victni^,  and  to 
some  at  more  remote  points.  Tmly  yours,  a.  bdubm^  Muftw.  fltak  oi^ 


Hotieos  of  CoUogei,  Behools,  tte. 

Wb  copy  from  the  Springfield  Gazette  the  following  interesting  communication 
from  the  President  of  the  Ohio  University : 

"  As  you  are  well  aware,  this  University,  in  former  times,  has  been  distinguished 
for  the  number  and  character  of  its  graduates.  Its  Alumni  are  found  throughout 
our  State  and  adjoining  States,  in  all  the  departments  of  proitessional  life.  Some 
of  the  most  talented  men,  both  of  our  ministers  and  statesmen,  are  found  among 
its  graduates.  We  need  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Ewing,  Vinton,  Ames, 
Sehon  and  Trimble.  For  some  years  past,  however,  the  College,  for  some  reason 
not  necessary  now  to  mention,  has  been  In  a  state  of  decline.  The  prospects, 
however,  are  now  much  better,  and  such  as  to  encourage  all  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  our  State  institutions.  The  number  of  Students  has  already  doubled, 
and  Is  still  rapidly  increasing.  The  internal  condition  of  the  College  is  sound 
and  healthy.  A  more  moral  and  religious  company  of  students  never  congre- 
gated in  the  halls  of  a  University.  The  College  buildings  are  ample  and  commo- 
dious :  located  in  the  middle  of  a  Campus  containing  ten  acres  of  ground  filled 
with  a  choice  variety  of  forest  trees,  a  site  surpassed  by  no  other  for  natural 
beauty  in  the  State.  The  library  of  the  College  is  large  and  well  selected;  there 
aiiB  also  respectable  libraries  belonging  to  the  two  literaiy  societies  connected 
with  the  University.  Moreover,  we  have  a  good  and  ftill  supply  of  Philosophical, 
Chemical,  and  Astronomical  Apparatus;  and  a  Mineralogical  and  Geological 
Cabinet,  admitted,  by  those  who  know,  to  be  equal  to,  and  indeed  superior  to  any 
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other  in  the  West  Tnition  fees  are  extremely  low.  ScholAnhipe  may  be 
purchased  for  $15.00,  which  entitle  the  owner  to  tnition  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments for  three  years^this.  as  yqn  will  peroeiYe,  is  only  $5.00  per  year ;  lower 
than  even  common  school  tnition.  And  this,  too,  yon  will  recollect,  in  a  3tate 
University.  Rooms  may  be  had  by  yonng  men  who  may  wish  to  board  them- 
selyes.  Boarding  in  private  families  $1.50  per  week.  The  whole  expense  of 
acquiring  a  collegiate  education  is  much  lower  than  in  any  other  institution  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  We  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of  the  other  Instita- 
tions  of  learning,  yet  we  think  that  our  State  Universities,  Ohio  and  Miami, 
have  many  and  decided  advantages  over  those  of  a  merely  denominational  or 
sectarian  character.  They  are  liberally  endowed  by  the  State  and  they  ought, 
oetariB  paribus,  to  be  preferred,  and  efficiently  and  zealously  sustained  by  the 
citizens  of  the  State.  We  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Miami  Univer- 
sity,  under  the  management  of  its  efficient  and  accomplished  President,  Dr. 
Andbhsov.  And  we  hope  the  time  is  near  when  the  halls  of  bbth  the  Ohio  and 
Miami  Universities  will  be  filled  with  students,  and  stand  preeminent,  as  they 
ought  and  must  do  among  the  Colleges  of  the  State. 

''This  portion  of  the  State  is  rapidly  improving.  The  railroads  already  com- 
menced and  projected  will  work  a  complete  revolution  in  its  industrial  prospects. 
By  means  of  these  roads  a  market  will  be  opened  ft>r  the  almost  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  iron,  coal  and  salt  which  abound  here.  And  all  this,  you  will  perceive, 
will  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Ohio  University.  I  would,  through  you, 
say  to  the  many  young  men  in  your  city  and  a^oining  or  neighboring  counties, 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  and  acquainted,  come  on,  and  we  will  give 
you  a  hearty  welcome,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  your  interests." 

The  following  constitute  the  Faculty  of  the  University : 

Bev.  S.  HowABD,  A.  M.,  President,  and  Prof,  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Blair,  A.  M.,  Y.  President,  and  Prof,  of  Nat.  Phil.,  Chem.  and  Geol. 

Bev.  Aabon  Williams,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

Rev.  Addisoh  Ballabo,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
.  Rev.  Jaxss  Givbn,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department 

Prof.  T.  A.  Wtlib,  late  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  ha^  been  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Miami  University,  in  place  of  Prof.  T.  J.  Matthews, 
recently  deceased.  Prof.  C.  Habybt,  late  of  the  University  of  Prague,  has  been 
appointed  Instructor  in  Modem  languages.  This  completes  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tors at  Oxford,  and  the  University  is  said  to  have  more  students,  and  to  be 
possessed  of  the  public  confidence  more  fully  than  ever  before.  Rev.  J.  Y. 
ScHOOLBB,  of  Fairhaven,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Gov^mor  to  fill  the  vacaney 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees. — Highland  News, 

Public  Schools.— The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Marion  High  School 
took  place  in  the  M.  £.  Church,  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  days  of  March. 

It  was  out  of  our  power  to  attend  the  examinations  during  the  daytime  of  each 
day,  hence  we  can  say  nothing  in  relation  to  them,  save  that  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  abilities  and  faithfulness  of  the  teachers,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  we 
were  deprived  of  a  highly  gratifying  recreation.  We  were  much  pleased  with 
the  evening  exercises-^they  were  such  as  to  reflect  honor  upon  Mr.  Tirrill,  the 
Principal,  and  his  co'laborers,  Mr.  Chase,  Miss  Haft,  and  Miss  Gooding.  The 
exercises  were  declamation  and  reading  original  compositions,  with  music,  by 
Miss  Jameson  and  her  scholars,  on  the  piano,  accompanied  by  the  sweet  melody 
of  their  voices.  The  compositions  were  generally  well  written,  and  the  dec- 
UunatioiiB  were  delivered  in  good  spirit— jifanoit  JSo^fe. 
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The  Examinations  of  the  Massillon  Union  School  commenced  on  Monday  of 
last  week,  and  ended  on  the  Friday  following.  The  exhibitions  of  the  Grammar 
School  and  High  School  were  giyen  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  e?e- 
nings.  We  were  highly  gratified  at  all  we  heard  and  saw  during  the  week.  The 
examinations  of  the  raiions  classes  were  thoroogh,  and  gave  eridcnce  of  the 
most  gratifying  progress  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and  of  the  skill  and  compe- 
tency of  the  teachers.  We  cannot,  of  course,  particularise,  and  must  therefore 
speak  of  things  generally. 

We  most  say  that  the  school  contains  more  good  readers  than  any  school  that 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  shonld  Judge  that  the  system  of  teaching  this  branch 
was  highly  successful.  Every  class  that  we  heard  examined  answered  with 
promptness  and  correctness  and  appeared  to  understand  and  comprehend  the 
studies  it  had  been  pursuing. 

But  the  greatest  occasion  of  the  week  was  the  uhibition.  On  Wednesday 
evening  the  scholars  of  the  Grammar  School  occupied  the  attention  of  visiton 
and  acquitted  themselves  with  honor.  The  Httle  ladies  read  their  compositions 
most  charmingly,  and  sang  and  played  with  great  skill  and  proficiency.  Some 
pieces  of  music  were  exceedingly  beautiful  and  well  executed.  The  boys  acted 
their  part  well.  The  declamations  were  good,  and  the  dialogues  were  acted  widi 
considerable  skill,  and  were  very  amusing.  The  evening  passed  off  pleasantly, 
and  ail  seemed  highly  pleased. 

Thursday  evening  was  occupied  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  High  School,  and, 
if  possible,  a  greater  crowd  was  present  than  on  the  previous  evening.  The 
exercises  were  commenced  eaHy  and  closed  before  9  o'clock,  which  was  a  most 
fortunate  arrangement  The  entire  exercises,  fh>m  the  beginning  to  the  close, 
were  highly  gratifying ;  a  most  agreeable  variety  prevailed,  and  no  part  of  the 
performance  was  permitted  to  become  monotonous  and  tedious.  The  music  was 
most  excellent,  and  we  could  not  but  thiuk  that  Massillon  possessed  a  large  share 
of  musical  talent,  which,  when  fUly  developed,  will  give  to  our  churches  most 
excellent  choirs. 

The  last  evening,  Friday,  was  occupied  by  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  High 
School.  And  although  the  three  days  and  two  evenings  previous  had  been  spent 
in  the  examination  and  exhibition  of  the  School,  and  the  hall  crowded  on  all 
occasions,  this  evening  it  was  filled,  at  an  early  hour,  almost  to  saflbcation.  It 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  the  numerous  fYiends  of  the  Union  School,  to  wit- 
ness the  interest  and  fueling  which  the  hundreds  present  manifested  in  the  exer- 
cises. But  to  speak  of  the  performances  of  the  young  men,  we  can  scarcely 
command  language  sufficient  to  express  our  admiration.  The  declamations 
were  delivered  in  excellent  style.  In  their  selections,  and  in  the  choice  of  themes 
for  original  orations,  there  was  such  a  pleasant  variety  maintained,  that  eveiy 
one  in  the  house  was  Interested  and  entertained.  The  original  orations  possessed 
rare  merit,  and  would  have  done  honor  to  older  and  more  experienced  writers. 
The  exercises  were  interspersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  songs 
sung  were  very  beautiful,  and  were  executed  with  a  skill  and  taste  highly  cred* 
itable. 

Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  interesting  exhibitions  ever  held 
In  our  Union  School.  The  universal  sentiment  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
examination  and  exhibitions  was  one  of  perfect  satisfaction.— 3fass»iDon  JVeicv, 
March  24. 

The  people  of  New  Lisbon  have  decided,  by  a  majority  of  74,  to  erect  ona  laige 
Union  School  House,  instead  of  four  or  five  small  ones.  A  most  wise  and  praise- 
worthy decision. 


m 

RspoBT  or  THE  Geological  Suryet  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  &  Minnesota, 
and  incidentally  of  a  portion  of  Nebraska  Tenitoiy,  made  under  instructions 
ftrom  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  by  David  Dale  Owen,  U.  S.  Geologist." 
Philadelphia:  Printed  by  LIppincott,  Grambo  &  Co.— This  is  a  large  quarto  pf 
638  pages,  finely  printed,  and  copiously  illustrated  with  Geological  maps,  sections, 
etc.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  contributioDs  to  science  of  the  day. 
We  sincerely  wish  it  could  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Teachers  in  all  the 
laiger  schools  in  the  State ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that'  the  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  ever  remember  Teachers  in  the  distribution  of  all  the 
scientific  and  statistical  publications  ordered  by  Congress.  The  thanks  of  the 
Resident  Editor  are  due  to  Senator  Chase  for  a  copy  of  the  above,  and  for  other 
valuable  works. 

Lardker's  Natural  Philosopht:  second  course,  including  Heat,  Magnet- 
ism, Common  Electricity,  Voltaic  Electricity.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  200 
Engravings  on  wood.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1853.  A  beautifully 
printed  volume  of  451  pages;  making  a  most  valuable  work  of  reference  on  the 
subjects  upon  which  It  treats.  The  third  course  is  to  contain  Astronomy  and 
Meteorology. 

Familiar  Science,  or  the  Scientific  Explanation  of  Common  Things.  Edited 
and  published  by  R.  E.  Peterson,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Philadelphia.  This  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  reference  for  the  Common  School 
Teacher.  It  is  divided  into  six  parts,  the  subjects  of  which  are. as  follows: 
Heat,  Non-Metallic  Elements,  Metals,  Organic  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  Optics, 
Sound. 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts, 
with  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.^A  document  of  more 
Iban 200 pages.  The  following  are  the  more  important  statistics  it  contains: 
nombcr  of  towns  in  the  State,  325;  No.  of  Public  Schools,  4,056;  No.  of  children 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  202,880 ;  No.  of  scholars  In  the  Public  Schools  In 
summer,  185,752;  in  winter,  199,183;  average  attendance  in  summer,  136,309;  in 
winter,  152,645;  No.  of  Teachers  in  summer,  males  369,  females  3,973  —  total 
4,342 ;  Teachers  in  winter,  males  2,085,  females  2,483  —  total  4,568 ;  No.  of  differ- 
ent persons  employed  as  Teachers  during  the  year,  males  2,150,  females  4,856— 
total  7,006;  average  wages  of  Teachers  per  month,  including  board,  mates 
$37J26,  females  $15^ ;  average  length  of  schools,  7  months  and  15  days ;  whole 
sum  expended  for  Public  Schools,  $1,036,646 ;  sum  raised  for  each  scholar  be- 
tween 5  and  15,  €4.54 ;  No.  of  incorporated  Academics  returned  71,  average  No. 
of  scholars  in  them  4,230,  paid  for  tuition  f82,580;  No  of  private  schools  749, 
(decrease  fh>m  last  year  36),  estimated  average  attendance  upon  them  16,131, 
estUnated  amount  of  tuition  paid  in  them  $231,967 ;  total  expended  on  public 
and  private  Schools,  (exclusive  of  building  and  repairs),  $1,351,193.89. 

The  Ohio  Cultivator  commenced  its  ninth  volume  in  January  last:  iti 
appearance  is  greatly  improved,  and  its  circulation,  amounting  to  some  ten  or 
eleven  thousand,  is  proof  that  it  is  appreciated  somewhat  as  it  deserves.  Edited 
by  Messrs.  Bateram  and  Harris  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bateuah,  and  published 
by  M.  B.  Bateham,  at  $1  per  year;  four  copies,  S3. 

The  Ohio  Farmbr,  a  large  newspaper  devoted  to  Agriculture,  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  General  Intelligence,  is  published  weekly,  at  $2  per  year,  by  Thomas 
Browv,  of  Cleveland. 
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Rev.  A.  Smtth,  Saperintendent  of  the  Pablic  Schools  of  Toledo,  is  hereafter 
to  receive  $1,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  M.  f.  CowDERY,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Sandoskj.  has  recently 
had  his  salary  increased  fh^m  $1,000  to  $1,200,  to  which  are  added  perquisites 
making  it  worth  $1,300. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Cotton,  Teacher  in  the  High  School  department  of  the  same  Scho<^ 
now  receives  $700.    The  salaries  of  the  Female  Teachers  have  also  been  increased. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stalet,  late  of  Wyandot,  has  been  employed  in  the  Grammar 
School  department  of  the  Union  School  in  Newark. 

Mr.  Wm.  Sturoes,  of  Zanesville,  has  offered  $10,000  to  commence  a  Library 
in  the  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  provided  $15,000  can  be  raised  to  erect 
a  building  for  it  before  the  first  of  June  next. 

An  effort  is  now  in  progress  to  secure  a  more  eJBcient  supervision  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Cleveland. 

The  Hancock  Coun^  Institute  was  attended  by  some  seventy  or  seventy-five 
Teachers.  The  papers  of  Findlay  say  that  the  evening  meetings  were  better  at- 
tended than  ever  before  on  any  similar  occasion,  and  that  a  deeper  interest  in 
Public  Schools  was  awakened. 

Mclancthon  was  denounced  by  some  one  for  changing  his  views  on  a  certain 
subject  He  replied,  *^  Do  you  think  I  have  been  studying  assiduously  for  thirty 
years  without  learning  anything  ?" 

The  Portland  Mirror  says,  that  a  gentleman  has  given  $2,000  to  Bowdoin  College 
to  aid  indigent  young  men  in  getting  an  education,  but  no  one  is  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  it  who  uses  either  ram  or  tobacco. 

There  are  57,919  children,  over  four  years  of  age,  in  CinclnnatL 

By  some  mistake,  the  nantes  of  the  following  delegates  to  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  were  Cn^itted  in  the  report  published  in 

the  February  number: 

Ashland  County, 

S.  W.  Barber,  Rev.  J.  Robinson,  Miss  S.  Andrews,     Miss  C.  J.McCInsky, 

Peter  Beveridge,  Mrs.  J.  Robinson,  "    S.  Bushnell,        "   H.  Wasson. 

D.N.  Hiffner,  "    S.W.Barber,  "    Isabella Farr, 

James  Lynch,  "    W.  Wasson,  "    — McClusky, 

Thb  New  School  Law. — Copies  of  this,  in  pamphlet  form,  can  be  fifmished 
fh>m  this  office  for  4  cents  each,  prepaid ;  or  at  45  cents  per  dozen,  or  $3  per 
hundred.  Orders,  enclosing  money  or  stamps,  may  be  addressed — Journal  of 
Education,  Columbus,  O. 

Subscribers  will  confer  a  favor,  by  forwarding  us,  as  ikr  as  may  be,  bills  of 
Ohio  banks. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  the  direction  of  the  Journal  changed,  shonld  name 
explicitly  the  post  office  and  county  to  which  it  has  been  forwarded,  as  well  u 
that  to  which  they  wish  to  have  it  sent. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES  TO  BE  HELD  DURING  THE  SPRING. 


Carroll  Co.  at  CarrpIIton, 

Maskingum  Co.  at  Zanesville, 

Mont^pomery  Co.  at  Dayton,    • 

Clermont  Co.  at • 

Coshocton  Co.  at  Coshocton, 

Jeff.  &  Harrison,  at - 


April  4th,      -       -    One  week, 
^pril  4th, 


-  April  11th, 

-  April  11th, 

-  April  11th, 
.  April  25th 
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UOHT  the  man  who  shall  be  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  State 
Conunissioner  of  Common  Schools,  to  be  selected  wiih  reference, 
first,  to  his  political  tenets,  and  next,  with  reference  to  his  edacati<Hial 
qualifications ;  or,  first,  with  reference  to  his  educational  fitness,  and 
lastly,  if  at  all,  with  reference  to  his  partinn  preferences  ? 

We  feel  some  confidence  that  there  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  among 
the  people  of  onr  State,  that  there  is  at  least  one  public  station  that 
ought  not,  and  by  their  aid  and  consent,  shall  not  be  fiirced  intolh^ 
arena  of  political  strife,  and  that  that  office  is  the  office  of  State  Com* 
RuaBioner  of  Common  Schools.  We  feel  assured  that  disinterested, 
thinking  men,  erery  where,  will  instinctiyely  disapproye,  if  they  do  net 
openly  oppose,  such  an  open  degradation  of  this  office,  and  saeh  a  par^ 
alysing  blow  upon  the  Educational  progress  of  onr  State;  Yet  it  is 
quite  certain  that  many  men  of  strong  party  feelings,  are  anxious  to 
see  this  office  take  its  chances  upon  the  agitated  waters  of  political  strife, 
and  that  many  more,  who  profess  to  deplore  such  a  eakmity,  will  not 
make  a  single  effi>ri  to  prevent  it. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefinre,  to  meet  this  qoestion  in  some  form 
before  the  people ;  and  while  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  char- 
acter for  candor  and  dignity  which  an  Educational  Journal  should  sus- 
tain, to  notice  all  the  low  appeals  which  may  be  made  to  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  those  who  have  a  veto  to  give,  it  will  stiU  remain  an 
imperative  duty  fivr  the  oonduotois  of  such  a  Journal  to  speak  fearlessly, 
temperately  and  firmly  upon  this  sulgect. 

It  is  onr  wish,  so  &r  as  it  may  be  onr  duty  to  partieipate  in 
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oontroverey,  to  state  facts,  and  address  fair  argaments,  only,  to  consid- 
erate men ;  and  we  here  respectfally,  yet  earnestly,  make  the  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  school  interests  of  our  State,  and  in  behalf  of  a  profession 
that  we  love  and  honor,  and  which  has  so  many  important  interests  in- 
Yolved  in  the  issae,  that  the  discussion  shall  always  be  npon  the  meriiiy 
and  the  decision  given  by  the  people,  given  upon  its  meriU  only.  Let 
us  have  no  evasions,  no  sophistry,  no  yielding  to  expediency  for  a 
present  emergency.  Let  no  friend  of  schools  submit  to  the  foregone 
conclusion,  that  the  office  in  question  must  be  given  up  to  the  conten- 
tions of  party.  Until  we  are  compelled  to  believe  to  the  contraiy,  let 
us  regard  such  an  expression  as  an  imputation  upon  the  intelligence, 
and  an  outrage  upon  the  common  sense  of  our  people. 

It  is  true  that  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  best  interests  of  our  State  has 
been  done  by  creating  this  office,  and  then  most  mercilessly  exposmg 
it,  to  take  its  chances  for  life  or  death,  in  a  political  scramble,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence ;  yet  this,  instead  of  dis- 
couraging  true  school  friends,  should  only  stimulate  to  more  vigorous 
exertion. 

Upon  the  question  of  selecting  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  now,  and  in  all  future  time,  from  the  State,  and  not  from  a 
party^  and  from  the  Professional  Educationists,  instead  of  from  emy 
other  prof ession^  we  commence  with  the  postulate  that  the  interests  of 
the  public  are  uniformly  best  promoted,  where  the  best  general  and 
special  previous  preparation  for  public  stations  has  been  made.  In  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  our  goremment,  an 
extended  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  common  and  oonsdtational 
law,  is  deemed  an  essential,  if  not  an  indispensable  requisite.  To  tlus  is 
frequently  to  be  added  an  acquaintance  with  the  commercial  interealB 
and  relations  of  our  country,  its  agricultural  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests ;  together  with  its  history,  geography,  and  topography ;  as  weU  as 
infOTmation,  on  similar  subjects,  respecting  other  countries. 

For  an  ambassadorship,  or  a  consulship,  other  attainments  are  still 
to  be  added.  A  knowledge  of  the  language,  literature  and  history  of 
foreign  countries,  seems  an  almost  indispensable  qualification  for  sneh  sta- 
tions. Again,  the  corps  of  scientific  men  in  the  employ  of  our  goyetn- 
ment,  are  supposed  to  possess  still  oiher  attainments ;  and  the  common 
sentiment  of  the  world  would  doubtless  concur  in  the  dedsion,  that 
each  and  all  of  the  selections  made  should  be  with  reference  to  previous 
preparation  for  a  particular  post*  GRie  countEj  would  snfl^  a  great 
loss  pecuniarily,  perhaps  an  irreparable  one  in  other  respects,  if  all  the 
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neoeesaiy  prepantioD  far  the  daties  of  an  office  is  to  be  made  after  the 
inaombent  is  chosen.  Whateyer  may  be  the  yarialions  in  praotiee  from 
this  theory,  we  tmtt  that  the  ttieory  itself  irill  stand  approyed. 

Are  the  daties  of  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  either  general  or  special  preparation,  in 
order  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  friends  of  schools,  and 
the  people  of  our  State  ?  The  law  which  creates  this  office,  places  the 
Commissioner  at  the  head  of  Public  Instruction  for  three  years— at 

XHB  mUD  OF  PUBUO  iMSmVOTIOlT  TOR  THBBB  TSARS  !  ! 

Who  can  fix  bounds  to  the  attainments  requisite  in  such  an  officer? 
Who  can  predict  what  extensiye  and  yaried  acquirements,  may  find 
ample  scope  for  exerose  in  such  an  employment  ?  Requhred  to  con- 
duct  not  merely  the  careful  culture  and  nice  deydopment  of  the 
powers  and  Acuities  of  a  single  child — ^a  work  of  itself  immeasurably 
more  difficult  than  to  goyem  a  state^-bnt  expected  to  direct  our  whole 
educational  progress ;  to  deyise  and  carry  forward  plans  for  the  true 
and  fidthful  culture  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children :  it  may 
well  be  conceded,  that  the  longest  life  of  the  most  diligent  preparation 
for  this  especial  purpose,  would  still  be  insufficient  for  the  perfect  com- 
pletion of  such  a  task. 

Besides  an  extended  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  all  the  depart- 
ments of  science  now  known  among  men,  all  the  existing  methods  of 
instruction,  good,  medium,  worthless,  and  positiyely  injurious,  both  in 
our  own  and  other  countries,  should  be  as  femiliar  to  him  as  the  planets 
and  constellations  to  the  eye  of  the  practiced  astronomer.  All  those 
obstacles  which  ignorance  or  prejudice  are  now  interposmg  to  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,  and  the  introduction  of  better 
methods  of  instruction,  should  be  as  well  known  to  him  as  the  chart  of 
dangerous  seas  to  the  experienced  nayigator.  More  than  all,  higher 
than  aU,  and  rarer  than  all  other  qualifications,  our  future  State  Com- 
missioner should  possess  a  nohh  and  pure  ideal  of  the  sort  of  culture 
whidi  is  desirable  and  attainable  for  eyery  child  in  the  land ;  united, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  ability,  energy  and  prudence,  to  cany  for- 
ward such  culture  for  all  the  children  and  youth,  and,  in  them,  embody 
his  best  and  purest  conceptions. 

Is  there  danger,  then,  of  obtaining  too  much  preparation  for  such 
daties  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  num  of  the  best  abilities^ 
eyen,  can  undertake  such  labon  successfully,  if  his  whole  life  has  been 
deyoted  to  pursuits  fbrmgn  to  such  reflections  and  dutiesf  And,  if  aU 
the  preparation  that  is  desirable  can  not  be  found,  is  not  some  prepan^ 
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tion  better  than  n&nef  Will  not  a  few  jeara  of  stady  of  the  exact 
aneDoes,  anited  with  a  fern  yean  of  actual  service  in  teaching,  oom- 
bined  still  fiovther  with  a  few  years  of  stndy  and  labor  in  the  deport^ 
ments  of  general  pablio  instmotion,  be  quite  aa  likely  to  qualify  a  man 
for  this  station,  as  eighteen  numths'  study  of  Blackstone,  Starkey  and 
Ghitty,  anited  wiih  fiye,  sit,  or  ten  years'  eaqMrienoe  in  defending 
oriminab  at  one  doUar  and  fifty  cents  per  head  ? 

But  allowing,  for  a  moment,  that  all  men  stand  on  an  equali^,  so 
&r  as  relates  to  the  adrantages  of  pareyious  preparation,  we  still  think 
the  State  Commissioner  should  be  selected  from  the  class  of  public  In- 
structors. If  it  IS  the  duty  of  the  publk  to  provide  as  far  aa  poanble, 
either  by  private  liberality  or  at  the  common  ezpeuse,  the  peconiaiy 
means  for  the  instruction  of  all  children  and  youth,  it  is  equally  a  duty 
to  enoourage  and  honor,  so  far  as  they  may  merit  it,  all  elassee  of 
public  Instructon.  How  grossly  inconsistent  would  it  appear  for  the 
corporate  authorities  of  a  University  to  provide  buildings,  apparatus 
and  a  liberal  endowment  of  funds  for  the  support  of  competent  Profos- 
SOTS,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  stipulate  that  no  instmetor  should  ever 
enter  up<m  his  duties  but  upon  such  terms  as  would  dishonor  or  disgrace 
him !  How  paradoxical  would  it  appear  in  the  State  to  provide  laige 
sums  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  public  instraction,  and  yet  take  good 
care  to  express  the  opinion  that  all  who  were  to  receive  this  money  fiir 
their  services,  were  an  ineompetent  and  unworthy  class  of  our  fellow 
citiiens  I  And  yet,  by  selectmg  the  highest  ofEcor  for  the  department 
of  public  Instruction  from  the  ranks  of  political  aspirants,  from  the 
legal  profession,  or  from  an^  other  profeniim,  instead  of  from  the  elaas 
of  eduoational  men,  we  think  a  severe  sentence  of  public  rebuke  is 
passed  upon  the  public  Instructors  of  the  State.  No  greater  indignity 
could  well  be  offered  to  them,  than  for  the  puUic  to  say — Gentlemen 
of  the  OoUeges  and  Public  Schools,  attend  fiutfafuUy  to  your  duties,  go 
on  with  the  work  of  elevating  your  race,  ffour  $alar%e$  shall  be  secured 
to  yon,  but  the  highest  honors  of  your  calling  constitute  a  portion  of 
the  spoils  of  party.  Men  who  do  part^  work  must  be  compensated.  The 
pure  principiee  of  party  must  be  carefiilly  guarded,  lest  our  fr^ee  sys- 
tem of  govwnment  be  overthrown. 

We  feel  some  confidence  that  a  better  sense  of  justice  than  is  con 
tained  in  the  foregoing  language,  exists  among  the  best  men  of  all 
political  creeds  in  the  State,  and  that  it  will  be  exhibited  in  the  choice 
of  the  man  who  shall  fill  the  office  of  State  G<Mnmisaioner  of  GomnMn 
Schoola. 
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In  oonoliuion,  it  is  respeetftillj  mged  that  the  pnUio  intoreit  woidd 
promoted,  imd  the  rights  of  all  peraona  properly  regarded,  by  leav- 
ixi^  the  nommatioa  of  this  officer  to  a  oonyentioii  or  college  of  teaehers, 
embracing  aU  Instmctors  in  collegiate  and  academic  lDStitatioD8»  as 
-well  as  Public  School  Teachers,  and,  as  the  present  Ohio  State 
teachers'  Association  is  composed  ci  jost  this  class  of  persons,  that 
a  candidate  should  be,  in  some  proper  manner,  designated  by  this  Asso- 
oiation  at  its  approaching  semi-annual  meeting  at  Dayton. 

Sani>uskt,  April,  1858.  m.  v.  c. 


IMP  «]m  OUo  Jowinl  or 

€^nrBitglr  EtiMmnitiil  Smtniitiim : 

ITS  IMPORTANCE,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  SECXTRING  IT. 

Thb  foundation  of  a  building  has  ever  been  denned  worthy  of  the 
mofit  careful  attention.  Upon  it  all  other  parts  depend,  for  their  per- 
manency and  support.  The  folly  of  building  upou  the  sand,  and  the 
wisdom  of  selecting  a  finn  and  abiding  foundation,  are  taught  alike  by 
revelation  and  common  sense.  It  matters  not  that  marble  columns 
adorn,  or  splendid  domes  surmount^  the  superstructure;  if  the  founda- 
tion is  defective,  the  stability  of  the  edifice  is  endangered,  and  its  du- 
rability and  utility  greatly  diminished. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  the  foundation  walls  rest  on  a  proper  basis, 
and  are  constructed  of  jHroper  materials.  They  must  be  ir^mmetrical. 
Though  they  consist  of  solid  masonry,  and  are  reared  on  solid  rock,  as 
ancient  and  immovable  as  the  hills ;  yet,  if  they  lack  due  proportion, 
adaptation  and  symmetry,  the  edifice  erected  thereon  will  be  a  deformed 
and  tottering  fabric,  liable  to  be  agitated  or  overturned  by  eveiy  gale 
of  wind  that  attacks  it. 

Budimental  education  is  the  foundation  of  all  after  acquisition.  It 
is  not  merely  the  stepping-stone  to  the  more  difficult  and  complicated 
parts  of  education,  but  the  basis,  upon  the  extent  and  firmness  of  which, 
depend  the  height  and  breadth  to  which  the  superstructure  can  safely 
be  extended. 

Thorough  rudimental  instruction  embraces  three  particulars : — ^first, 
giving  as  great  an  amount  and  variety  of  instruction  as  are  necessaiy 
to  develop  the  various  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  and  enkindling  them 
into  activity;  second,  requiring  an  exact  and  complete  performance  of 
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tasks  assigned,  or,  in  oAsr  irords,  teaching  soholars  how  to  atadj  and 
how  to  recite ;  third,  making  all  the  explanations,  and  giving  all  the 
illustrations,  neoessaiy  to  a  clear  and  thorough  understanding  of  the 
▼arions  sciences  taoght. 

A  strict  and  faithful  observance  of  the  first  particular  is  essential  to 
symmetry  of  character.  Well-balanced  minds,  vigorous  constitationSft 
and  correct  motive  power,  can  in  no  other  way  be  secured.  The  edu- 
cation of  one  faculty,  or  set  of  fiKmlties,  at  the  expense  of  another,  is 
alwayS'  attended  with  a  lamentable  obliquitj  of  character,  douU active 
alike  of  one's  own  happiness  and  of  his  ability  to  do  good  to  others. 

Justly  to  entitle  elementary  instruction  to  the  name  of  thoroughness, 
it  should  embrace  the  first  principles  of  eveiy  science  and  subject,  a 
knowledge  and  practioe  of  which  are  essential  to  man's  happiness  and 
usefulness ;  and  hence  must  necessarily  include  the  rudiments  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  education,  via :  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual. 

A  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
morality  and  virtue,  are  not  only  important,  but  indtspensaHe  to  man's 
happiness  and  the  well-bdng  of  society;  and  they  should  be  among 
the  first  lessons  impressed  upon  the  young  and  susceptible  minds  of 
children.  It  is  dangerous  to  defer  the  inculcation  of  these  principles 
until  the  mind  is  filled  with  those  which  are  evil  and  vicious.  Without 
good  morals  at  the  helm,  as  the  prompter  and  regulator  of  their  actions, 
strength  and  vigor  of  mental  and  physical  fiiculties  could  scarcely  prove 
a  blessing  to  them,  or  to  the  world. 

High  in  importance  stand  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  laws  of 
our  physical  being.  A  great  proportion  of  human  suffering  and  misery 
is  the  legitimate  result  of  a  violation  of  nature's  laws,  the  principles  of 
which,  if  ever  revealed  to  the  sufferers,  were  only  made  known  after 
incorrect  habits  had  become  so  firmly  seated  as  to  rebel  against  the  dio- 
tates  of  an  enlightened  understanding ;  thus  rendering  their  knowledge 
unavailing,  and  affording  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
early  and  thorough  rudimental  instruotion  in  this  important  branch  of 
education.  But  as  any  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  education  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  one  essay,  I  shall  at  this  time  confine  mysdf  to 
that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  inteUeotual  education. 

Instruction  in  this  department,  even  during  the  first  years  of  a  diild's 
education,  should  extend  beyond  mere  reading  and  filing.  It  is 
unphilosophical  to  suppose  that,  because  the  mind  of  the  child  is  not 
strong  and  capable  of  long^iontinued  exertion,  it  is  therefore  unwise 
and  unsafe  to  exercise  it  on  more  than  one  or  two  simple  subjects.     It 
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is  beecMu  die  mind  is  so  weak,  yet  so  aotiye  and  restless,  that  a  greater 
v€trUty  of  simple  mental  exercises  is  necessary  to  a  healthful  and  vig- 
orous growth.  They  should  not,  it  is  true,  be  promiscuously  crowded 
upon  the  mind  in  such  rapid  succession  that  nothing  can  be  seen  but  a 
motley  and  undistinguishable  mass  of  ideas,  but  separately,  systematic 
eally  and  intelligibly  presented.  Every  new  idea  suj^ested  by  these 
exercises  to  an  active  mind,  may,  like  a  little  spark,  by  prudent  en* 
couragement  be  fostered  into  a  steady  and  healthful  flame,  from  which 
will  forever  radiate  the  richest  gems  of  thought ;  and  instead  of  enerva- 
ting the  mind,  will  prove  it»  most  prolific  source  of  vigor  and  strength. 
But  if  repressed,  as  an  unhealthful  development,  it  may  forever  lie 
dormant ;  or,  if  ever  reenkindled,  it  will  be  at  a  great  loss  of  its  native 
energy.  The  truth  of  this  \&  plainly  evinced,  by  the  dullness  of  those 
scholars  whose  early  education  was  neglected ;  who  have  barely  been 
taught  to  read  and  spell;  whose  minds  have  been  disturbed  by  the 

_  i 

fewest  ideas  possible.  Though  advanced  in  years,  they  are  easily  on^ 
stripped  by  brothers  and  sist^s  of  half  their  age ;  and  for  the  very 
obvious  reason,  that  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  once  active,  were  not 
encouraged,  but  allowed  to  &11  into  a  lethargic  state,  from  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  arouse  them.  Let  me  not  be  understood  as  reoonb- 
mending  a  dose  application  to  study  for  little  children,  or  in  any  way 
advocating  a  hot-bed  system  of  education ;  than  which  nothing  is  more 
destructive  of  that  thoroughness  so  indispensable  to  real  progress. 
Children  should  not  be  sent  to  school  until  they  are  five  or  six  yeaia 
old ;  and  then  the  most  oi  their  exercises  should  be  other  than  those  of 
elose  study :  exercises,  nevertheless,  important  and  essential  to  proper 
mental  culture.  But  what  I  would  be  understood  to  say  is,  that,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  greater  the  variety  of  mental  exercises,  equally 
simple,  and  each  requiring  the  exercise  of  different  £Msulties,  the  more 
full  and  symmetrical  will  be  the  mental  development,  and  the  more 
vigorous  its  energies.  A  hasty  or  rapid  advancement  in  any  of  them 
is  not  desirable,  much  less  a  sudden  transition  from,  studies  and  exer- 
cises, simple  and  ea6y>  to  those  difficult  and  abstruse.  But  it  seems  to 
nae  that  ample  lessons  in  drawing,  singing,  numbering,  and  in  various 
other  things,  would  improve  the  taste,  prcnnote  habits  of  observation, 
strengthen  the  judgment,  and  accelerate,  rather  than  retard,  the  pro- 
gress in  other  pursuits.  Without  prescribing  a  particular  course  of 
study  necessary  to  constitute  a  thorough  rudimental  education,  I  will 
simply  say,  that  it  should  include  so  great  a  number  and  variety  of 
branches  as  is  necessary  to  call  into  exeroiBe  all  the  &oulties  of  the 
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mind.  Many  diiereiit  faranoliefl  reqaire  tlie  exercnae  of  iihe  Bune  &o- 
ultiea;  and  a  knowledge  of  all  their  details  ia  not  indiapeoaable  to 
thorough  mental  oalture.  The  great  object  of  mental  dieeipline  is  to 
enable  one  to  think  aocnrately,  to  reaaon  correctly,  and  to  inyeetigate, 
readily  and  thoroughly,  any  aubject  which  may  be  presented  for  exam- 
ination ;  and  any  branch  which  fumishea  essential  aid  in  prodadng  this 
result,  is  a  desirable  object  of  pursuit. 

n^  An  exact  and  complete  performance  of  tarics  assigned,  ahould 
be  required.  Unless  the  pupil  perform  well  his  appropriate  work,  it 
were  in  vain  that  a  judicious  course  of  study  be  prescribed,  or  fitting 
tasks  assigned.  No  half-learned  lesson  should  be  excused  or  tolerated. 
Nothing  can  be  successfully  substituted  for  the  mental  exertion  required 
in  learning  it.  Accurate  and  thorough  redtations  should  be  aa  etriedy 
required  of  the  youngest  scholar  in  schodi,  as  of  the  oldest  Praetiaing 
upon  the  popular  fallacy,  that  it  is  inhumane  to  enforce  the  requirements 
made  upon  young  scholars,  has  laid  the  foundation  for  many  a  saperfi- 
eial,  as  well  as  willful  and  disobedient  sdidar.  It  is  true,  their  lessons 
should  be  adapted  to  their  juvenile  capacities,  requiring  no  great  mental 
exertion ;  but  the  simple  task  which  it  is  proper  to  assign  them,  should 
be  most  scrupulously  exacted ;  and  those  parents  or  teachers  who  allow 
iheir  commands  to  be  violated  with  impunity,  because  "  the  dear,  can- 
ning little  things  are  so  young/'  deserve  all  the  trouble  and  perplexity 
which  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  necessarily  produces  in  their  futore 
management. 

In  order  to  securo  prompt  and  thorough  recitations,  first,  make  aU 
the  exeroises  of  school  uniform  and  sytUmaiie,  If  the  pupQ  has  to 
guess  when  his  lessons  will  be  required,  and  has  reason  to  believe,  from 
past  experience,  that  the  chances  for  a  superficial  test  of  his  knowledge 
are  quite  as  great  as  for  a  thorough  one,  his  hope  of  concealing  his 
ignorance  will  usually  outweigh  his  ambition  or  his  exertion,  and  im- 
perfect recitations  will  be  the  legitimate  result.  The  lesscms  assigned 
should  be  uniform  in  length  and  intricacy.  To  give  a  lesson  to-day, 
requiring  little  or  no  effort  to  master  it,  and  to^norrow  one  so  long 
and  perplexing  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  committed  or 
comprehended  within  the  time  allotted,  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
discouraging  a  scholar  and  insuring  poor  recitations.  Order  and  system 
should  be  required  of  pupils  in  all  their  pursuits.  Teachers  should  see 
not  only  that  each  is  pursuing  his  appropriate  lesson,  but  that  he  does 
not  leave  it  half  finished,  to  follow  the  inclinations  of  fancy,  rather  tlian 
the  dictates  of  wisdom.    This  fickle-mindedness,  or  want  of  systematic 
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and  peneverSng  applioation,  is  not  confined  to  Bcholaetic  pnrsnits,  bnt 
itf  a  most  proKfie  sooroe  of  faflnre  in  Imsinesa  of  every  kind,  and  can 
not  be  too  early  or  too  carefnlly  guarded  against. 

Second,  to  secure  and  to  teH  thoroughness,  individual  recttation$ 
should  be  required,  lliough  concert  recitation  may  occasionally  be 
adopted  with  profit,  it  can  never  safely  supersede  separate  recitation^ 
If  too  extensively  practiced,  it  destroys  individual  independence  and 
exertion.  Bach  class  soon  learns  to  lean  upon  its  leader,  like  a  choir 
upon  its  chorister.  In  recitations,  scholars  should  be  taught  to  tell 
what  they  know,  without  having  their  answers  elicited  or  suggested  by 
the  question  proposed.  This  so-called  "Inductive"  system,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  drawing  out,  or  leading  to  an  inference  of  answers,  is  prop- 
erly named ;  but  as  it  relates  to  drawing  out  or  expanding  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  it  might,  witb  greater  propriety,  be  styled  Seductive, 
Yet  this  and  similar  practices,  evincing  the  same  propensity  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  eajtfy,  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness,  lure 
too  common.  Scholars,  under  such  training,  foolishly  estimate  their 
progress  by  the  number  of  pages  they  have  been  over,  or  lessons  they 
have  recited,  though  of  the  practical  application  of  the  subject  of  their 
study  they  have  not  the  most  distant  conception.  Such  knowledge  is 
worse  than  useless ;  for  it  is  not  only  of  no  practical  utility,  but  it  is 
casting  the  mind  in  a  narrow  and  circumscribed  mould,  to  do  menial 
service,  instead  of  exerting  its  rightful  kingly  power  in  the  unbounded 
field  of  thought  and  originality. 

HE  To  secure  thorough  recitations,  timely  and  appropriate  expk^ 
nations  and  iUuetroHoner  should  be  given.  This  brings  us  to  the  last, 
and  perhaps  most  important,  particular  comprised  in  thorough  rudimental 
instruction. 

A  teacher's  duties  are  nOt  made  up  entirely  of  unyielding  exactions. 
It  is  his  duty  to  infuse  such  an  interest  into  all  the  exercises  of  school, 
as  shall  elicit  and  enkindle  an  ardent  love  and  zecd  for  them.  If  faith- 
ful and  energetic  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  coercive  measures  of 
any  kind  will  rarely  be  needed  to  secure  a  close  application  to  study. 
Lessons  will  be  learned  cheerfully  and  well :  well,  because  cheerfully. 
Scholars,  ordinarily,  dislike  only  those  studies  which  they  do  not  easily 
comprehend ;  and  the  radiant  smile  and  beaming  countenance,  that  ever 
welcome  any  new  accession  of  light  upon  a  difficult  subject,  are  evi- 
dences, strong  and  convincing,  that  the  surest  means  of  awakening  in 
them  a  love  for  their  studies,  is  to  make  them  intelligible.  Unless  an 
interest  is  excited  and  maintained,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure 
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eTen  tolerable  remtatioiu,  for  any  great  length  of  time.  This  can 
uaaallj  be  done  by  making  thorough  explanations,  and  giving  oopiona 
illustrations  of  the  subjeot  of  each  lesBoisu  And  in  the  peEformance  of 
this  duty  will  the  teacher  reveal  his  true  character.  If  he  diieerfuUy 
exercise  his  patience,  and  tax  his  ingenuity  to  devise  and  present  ap- 
propriate iUustrationa  to  his  pupils,  his  interest  in  their  weUure  admits 
of  little  question ;  and  if  judicious  in  other  reqiects,  his  labors  will  be 
crowned  with  success,  and  meet  a  rich  reward  in  the  growing  interest 
and  steady  advancement  of  his  pupils. 

But  why  the  importance  of  tharottghness  in  rudimental  instruction  t 
First,  it  is  important  because  succeeding  principles  can  not  be  compre- 
hended without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  ones.  The  ease 
and  facility  with  which  the  more  difficult  and  abstruse  principles  of  any 
science  are  mastered,  always  depend  upon  the  character  of  previous 
rudimental  instruction.  If  this  has  been  thorough,  the  pupil  soon  be- 
comes master  of  any  science  which  he  undertakes ;  but  if  superficial, 
he  is  compelled  blindly  to  grope  his  dark  and  tedious  way  under  the 
guidance  of  rules,  the  principles  of  which  he  is  enUrely  unprepared  to 
comprehend.  In  the  former  case,  he  becomes  a  practical  thinker,  a 
dealer  in  principles,  a  person  capable  of  looking  beyond  the  beaten 
track  of  the  particular  author  he  may  have  studied,  and  marking  out 
an  untraversed  course  of  his  own ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  he  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  the  circumscribed  limits  of  a  few  blind  and  arbitrary 
rules,  and  becomes  a  parrot-like  imitator,  unoriginal  and  unthinking. 
Progress  in  study,  with  him,  is  out  of  the  question ;  he  becomes  more 
and  more  disheartened  at  each  succeeding  step ;  and  if  again  put  back 
to  first  principles,  he  engages  in  the  work  with  much  less  ardor  and  leal 
than  at  first  inspired  him ;  and  the  prospect  that  he  will  ever  become 
master  of  the  subject  of  his  study,  is  very  much  lessened. 

Second,  thorough  rudimental  instruction  is  important  as  a  precedent 
or  foundation  of  habits  which  will  attend  the  learner,  in  business  and 
in  study,  through  all  after  life.  Even  though  succeeding  prindples 
were  not  dependent  upon  rudimental  ones,  the  heedless  habits  con- 
tracted in  passing  superficially  over  these  rudiments,  would  disqualify 
one  for  close  application  to  any  thing  else.  "  Whatever  is  Worth  doing 
at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,"  is  an  important  maxim ;  and  if  more  gen- 
erally followed,  would  prevent  much  of  the  vexation,  disappointment, 
and  failure,  which  so  commonly  attend  almost  evety  branch  of  business. 
And  there  is  no  time  when  the  lesson  can  be  so  successfully  taught,  as 
when  no  bad  habits  are  to  be  overcome. 
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«  From  tluB  impeifeet  view  of  the  Wbjeet,  I  infer,  first,  that  a  thorough 
mdimental  edaoation  will  be  more  generally  attained  under  a  sjstem  of 
olaasified  sohools,  with  an  enlightened  board  to  prescribe  the  oourse  of 
•tady,  than  under  a  system  of  unclassified  schools,  in  which  the  course 
of  study  pursued  is  usually  in  accordance  with  the  freak  or  fancy  of  the 
pupil;  second,  that  the  duties  of  those  who  impart  rudimental  instruc- 
tion are  no  less  arduous  and  responsible  than  those  of  the  instructors 
"x.  who  haye  charge  of  pupils  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  their  education ; 

and  that  the  proper  perfonnanoe  of  those  duties  requires  a  knowledge 
3. 1  and  experience  no  lees  extensive,  and  a.  judgment  no  less  mature,  than 

^  are  required  at  any  other  period  of  their  education.     The  time  has  fully 

^  come  far  the  explosion  of  the  fallacious  idea,  that  cheapness,  inexperi- 

ence and  youth,  are  sufficient  qualifications  for  instructors  of  the  young. 
How  absurd,  that  the  qualification  of  one  who  is  to  mold  the  character 
^  and  form  the  habits  of  immortal  beings,  is  a  matter  of  trivial  import- 

tfi  ance.     If  there  is  one  department,  in  the  whole  range  of  scholastic 

^.  instruction,  requiring  for  its  proper  management  a  superior  knowledge 

.^  of  human  nature,  an  unshaken  firmness  of  principle,  and  a  complete 

maturity  of  judgment,  it  is  the  primary  department. 

Toledo,  0.  ▲.  b.  w£St. 


^  ^  FB0FE88I0NAL. 


:^  No.  IX. 


XiMt  to  I  ^onsg  €m^t. 


DxAB  Fbixni)  :  *—  I  propose  in  this  communication  to  describe  to  you 
how  I  would  toaeh  mental  arithmetic  to  young  pu^Mls,  or  rather  how  I 
would  use  it  as  a  means  of  developing  their  reasoning  faculties^  for  this 
would  be  the  chief  object  I  should  have  in  uiew.^  When  a  child  appre- 
\  hends  for  the  first  time  that  two  and  two  make  four,  or  is  made  clearly 

to  understand  any  other  equally  simple  mathematical  truth,  an  impor- 
tant step  has  been  taken,  in  his  education ;  the  bounds  of  his  reason 
have  been  enlarged,  and  his  mind  benefited. 

While  I  would  recommend  arithmetic  as  an  exercise  for  the  youngest 
pupils  in  your  school,  I  would  by  no  means  think  it  advisable  to  urge 
them  forward  so  £wt  as  to  tax  their  minds  severely.     Let  your  lessons 
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be  short  and  simple,  and  given  in  the  fonn  of  oonTenational  instnio- 
tion.  At  first  I  would  eonfine  myself  to  exercises  involving  concrete 
numbers  rather  than  abstract  onea  This,  I  think,  is  the  natural  meth- 
od. Ask  a  young  pupil  how  much  three  and  two  make,  added  togeth^, 
and  he  would  not  so  readily  answer  as  he  would  if  asked  how  many 
apples  three  apples  and  two  apples  make  added  together.  Still  more 
promptly  would  the  reply  be  made,  if  he  could  $9e  the  i^ples  before 
him.  In  giving  first  lessons  in  numbers,  therefore,  I  should  have  real 
objects  about  me  upon  which  to  perforjn  the  various  operations  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Besides  the  Numerieal 
Frame,  which  I  should  regard  as  almost  indispensable,  I  should  pro* 
vide  myself  with  two  or  three  dozen  cubical  blocks,  a  couple  of  shil* 
lings'  worth  of  coppers;  and,  as  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  (indeed, 
it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  very  life  of  children,)  I  should  keep  in 
one  box  of  my  drawer  beans,  and  in  another  smooth  pebbles,  to  be 
used  when  my  little  learners  had  become  tired  of  seeing  the  balls  slide 
on  the  Numerical  Frame,  and  tnane^  was  no  object.  In  the  season  of 
fruit,  I  should  lay  aside  all  dull  objects  for  cherries,  grapes,  apples,  etc. 
Surrounded  by  such  apparatus  as  I  have  now  enumerated,  I  should 
proceed  to  teach  somewhat  after  the  following  manner:  "Now,  my 
little  pupib" — gathering  them  about  me — "  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
count.  Who  can  count  these  blocks?"  "I  can,"  "lean,"  several 
answer.  "  Very  well,  I  will  hear  you  try."  John  steps  resolutely 
forward,  and  commences  the  task.  He  goes  on  bravely,  we  will  sup- 
pose, until  he  reaches  the  teens ^  when  he  gets  tangled,  and  says  "tkir" 
teen^  sixteen,  fourteen,^'*  much  to  the  amusement  of  those  who  think 
they  can  do  better.  Several  little  hands  are  raised,  by  way  of  petition 
for  John's  place;  but  John  insists  that  he  is  competent  to  count  them, 
and  he  is  permitted  to  try  again.  The  second  time  he  succeeds  better, 
and  gets  through  with  the  task  without  making  more  than  one  or  two 
errors.  Others  now  go  through  the  same  operation,  with  more  or  kss 
accuracy,  and  some  even  count  as  high  as  a  hundred.  This  would 
answer  for  the  first  lesson.  The  next  exercise  might  be  conducted,  per- 
haps, as  follows :  "  Here  are  three  grapes  in  my  hand ;  I  have  now 
added  two  more;  how  many  are  there  in  all?"  "Five."  "Three 
grapes  and  two  grapes  are  how  many  grapes  ?"  "  Five  gn^es,"  all 
answer.  "  Now,  if  I  eat  one  of  ihem  how  many  will  there  be  left?" 
"Four."  "  One  grape  from  five  grapes  leaves  how  many  grapes?" 
"  Four  grapes."  "  If  I  eat  two  of  them  how  many  will  there  be  lefl  ?" 
Some  answer  this  wrong;  but  by  placing  them  upon  the  table,  and 
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paahing4ifftwoto  a  little  disUmoe,  so  that  the  ramamder  can  heseen,  all 
answer  oonreetly,  "three."  "Tiro  grapes,  then,  from  five  grapes, 
leave  how  maDj  grapes  ?"     "  Three  grapes." 

At  another  time,  perhaps,  the  Nmnerioal  Frame  is  used,  and  a  simi* 
kr  lesson  giyen  upon  that.  The  cabioal  blooks  answer  an  excellent 
purpose,  espeoiallj  for  adding  and  subtraetbg.  "  Four  blocks  and  two 
Modes  are  how  manj  blocks?  Two  blooks  from  six  blocks  leaye  how 
many  blooks?  "  These  questions  are  asked  while  the  hand  actually  per- 
forms the  operations  of  adding  and  subtraeting,  so  that  the  eye  and  the 
ear  are  addressed  at  the  same  time.  Here  let  me  say  to  you,  in  teach- 
ing, whateyer  may  be  the  subject,  always  address  the  eye  when  you 
ean ;  for  it  is  the  surest  and  quickest  aTenue  to  the  mind.  Use  your 
black  board  tor  this  purpose,  and  learn  to  use  your  crayon  with  skill, 
80  as  to  picture  to  the  mind  wheneyer  you  think  an  ocular  illustration 
can  be  made  more  ayailable  than  any  other. 

Perhaps  this  will  be  sufficient  to  giye  you  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  would  lead  my  little  soholan  along  in  their  first  steps.  What 
I  desire  particularly  to  haye  you  understand  is,  that  the  mind  must  be 
.kept  atffoie^-the  eye  must  be  kept  conttantfy  sparkling.  There  can 
be  no  suooessfrd  teaching  without  this  condition.  If  you  haye  not  the 
ability  to  secure  it,  you  may  seriously  question  whether  you  were  "  cut 
out "  for  a  teacher.  Thine  truly,  a.  r. 


No.  IV. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

Thanks  to  a  correspondent,  whose  communication  on  *'  Moral  Ohai^ 
acter  "  was  published  in  the  March  No.  of  the  Journal,  little  need  be 
said  by  me  on  the  importance  of  moral  education,  or  on  the  propriety 
and  absolute  need  of  moral  instruction  in  schools,  public  as  well  as 
priyate.  No  truth  can  be  more  eyident,  than  that  yice  and  crime  are 
daily  increasing.  Do  any  doubt  this,  let  them  consult  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  the  records  of  our  criminal  courts,  and  the  reports  of  our 
penitentiaries,  and  they  will  find  indubitable  eyidence  of  its  truth. 
Indeed,  happy  is  he  who  has  not  this  eyidence  in  his  own  town,  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood,  yea,  in  his  own  house  eyen.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  alarming  state  of  things?  and  what  is  the  cure?    These 
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are  questions  whieh  it  beoomee  every  pareDt,  every  teacher,  and  evcvy 
friend  of  hnmanity,  carefnliy  to  consider. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  "  origin  of  evil,"  nor  do  I  pro- 
pose to  answer  fully  either  of  the  above  questions;  bat  I  do  serioosly 
ask,  has  not  our  system  of  education  something  to  do  with  it?     Is  not 
defective  moral  instruction,  at  home  and  at  school,  widi  a  laek  of  whole* 
some  moral  discipline,  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  sore  evil?    Multitudee 
of  parents  never  impart  a  moral  precept ;  multitudes  more  never  enforoe 
their  moral  precepts  by  a  moral  example.     Many,  who  profess  to  be 
governed  by  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  themselves,  fail  to  train  up  their 
children  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go ;  while  many,  who  teaoh 
good  morals  and  a  pure  Christianity,  have  the  misfortune  to  see  their 
children  grow  up  devoid  of  moral  principle,  dissolute  in  their  habits, 
corrupt  and  corrupters  of  others.     In  view  of  ail  this,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?    At  a  time  of  so  much  need,  can  we  aflR>rd  to  dispense  with  the 
power  of  so  mighty  an  engine  as  that  of  our  public  and  private  school 
system  ?    Surely  not ;  and  much  less  can  we  afibrd  to  contend  agatrnt 
its  mighty  power.     Yet  is  not  this  what  we  are  now  d(Mng?    Are  not 
very  many,  not  to  say  most  of  our  schools,  from  the  lack  of  moral  and 
religious  training,  schools  of  infidelity  and  irreligion ;  and  from  their 
congregating  such  numbers  of  youth,  ungovemed,    and    untaught 
in  morals,  nurseries  of  vice  and  crime?    I  would  ask  every  parent 
and   every  teacher  whose   eye  may  rest  upon  this  page — ^Is  your 
household  or  your  school  a  nursery  of  good  morals  ?    Are  the  children 
and  youth  under  your  care  trained  up  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and 
in  obedience  to  his  commands  ?    Are  they  taught  to  reverence  his  holy 
name  ?  to  study  and  believe  his  holy  word  ?    Are  the  attributes  of  GK)d 
clearly  explained  to  them,  and  the  precepts  of  his  inspired  word  instilled 
into  their  tender  minds  ?    If  so,  you  will  not  i^l  of  your  reward ;  if  not, 
you  are  responsible  for  the  present  alarming  increase  of  crime,  especially 
among  the  youth.     One-fifth  of  the  515  convicts  in  our  penitentiary  are 
minors.    "  The  whole  number  of  minors  sent  to  the  (Ohio)  Penitentiary 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  is  528 ;  in  the  last  ten  years,  281 ;  in  the  last 
five  years,  177 ;  in  the  last  year,  44."    What  a  fearful  increase  \    And 
you,  parent — ^you,  teacher,  who  neglect  moral  and  religious  instruotion, 
are  responsible  for  much,  yea,  for  moU  of  this,  and  at  the  last  great 
day  will  answer  for  it.     Yon  assume  a  high,  a  holy  and  most  respon- 
sible station,  and  then  basely  neglect  its  highest  and  most  important 

duties. 

Many  parents  and  many  teachers,  I  am  happy  to  know,  are  awake  to 
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this  aU-impartani  mibject ;  and  many  sohoola  are,  in  ihis  respect,  what 
they  should  be ;  but,  withont  donbt,  a  portion  of  them  are,  to  oar 
shame,  what  the  Eomanists  call  them,  "godless  schools" — schools  of 
infidelity,  schools  of  immorality.  And  what  better  can  we  expect,  when 
there  is  so  much  indifibrence  on  this  subject  among  parents  and  teach- 
ers; and  when  parents,  who  are  not  indifferent,  are  so  criminally  sensi- 
tive  lest  their  children  hear  something  which  does  not  exactly  accord 
with  their  sectarian  notions,  that  they  prefer  to  have  the  Bible  a  sealed 
book  in  the  school-room,  to  have  no  voice  of  prayer,  no  word  of  exhor- 
tation, no  note  of  warning  direct  those  youthM  minds  to  the  Ood  who 
made,  to  the  €K>d  who  redeemed  them !  What  folly  I  No  one  would 
be  more  unwilling  than  I,  to  have  our  public  schools  turned  into  nurse- 
ries  of  sectarianism ;  but  the  Bible  is  not  sectarian.  That  Ood  is  our 
Creator;  that  "in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being;"  that 
we  should  reverence  bis  holy  name,  study  his  holy  word,  and  obey  his 
righteous  commands;  that  we  have  all  gone  astray,  that  we  are  all  sin- 
ners, and  have  need  of  pardon ;  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
soared,  died,  and  rose  again,  "to  save  sinners;"  that  "there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved ;" 
that  prayer  is  an  indispensable  duty; — ^these  and  such  like  truths  care 
not  ieetanan  /  and  no  teacher,  guardian  or  parent,  in  this  Christian 
land,  can  fail  to  teadi  them,  without  gross  neglect  of  duty.  I  under- 
stand that  inspired  proverb,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  firom  it,"  as  a  commission 
from  the  King  of  kings,  addressed  to  every  individual  who  has  the  care 
of  youth,  embracing  a  positive  command — Train  up  these  children, 
whom  I  have  placed  under  your  care,  in  the  way  they  should  go ;  and 
a  promised  reward — ^They  shall  not  depart  firom  it.  But,  "  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom;"  henee,  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
moral  and  religious  principle,  are  the  Jirtt  things  which  should  be  in- 
eoloated:  first  in  time,  and  first  in  importanoe  at  all  times. 

But  how,  the  parent  or  the  teacher  may  ask,  is  this  to  be  done?  I 
answer,  both  by  precept  and  exaimple;  the  one  oft  repeated,  the  other 
conttant.  Never  let  the  day's  duties  be  commenced  or  closed,  either 
in  the  fiunily  or  the  school,  without,  in  the  presence  of  all  ^nder  your 
care,  asking  God's  pardon  for  offences  past,  and  his  assistance  and  pro- 
tection for  the  future;  or  by  some  devotional  act  acknowledging  your 
dependence  upon  him,  and  your  consequent  obligation  to  love,  serve 
and  obey  him.  Study  diligently  the  science  of  morals,  that  you  may 
know  fohat  to  teach ;  and  the  science  of  mind,  that  you  may  know  how 
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to  do  it  most  effectually.  Stadj  carefally  the  mental,  and  eqiedaSy 
the  moral,  peouliaiitieB  and  eooentricities,  the  inherited  or  acquired 
aberrations  or  tendenoies  to  evil,  as  well  aa  the  good  qualities  of  your 
ohUdren.  Teach  them  their  relations  to  God  and  to  man — their  parents, 
their  teachers,  their  neighbors,  their  country,  the  heathen,  the  world— 
with  the  rights  and  obligations  which  grow  out  ci  these  relations,  re- 
spectively. Teach  them  to  know,  respect,  and  regard  as  inyiolable,  the 
rights  of  others ;  to  regard  their  word  as  sacred  as  an  oath,  and  its 
violation,  in  the  least,  as  no  less  than  perjury;  to  look  upon  dishonesty, 
deceit  and  fraud,  as  upon  theft,  as  mean  and  sinful,  unworthy  a  hig^ 
minded  youth.  Inculcate,  both  by  precept  and  example,  piety  towards 
€K>d,  and  love  towards  man.  Devise  means  of  exercising  their  benev- 
olent affections ;  cultivate  in  them,  as  well  as  in  yourself,  active,  system- 
aiic  benevolence;  give  them,  if  necessary,  an  opportunity  to  earn,  that 
they  may  be  able  to  give,  systematically,  a  trifle,  at  least,  for  the  good 
of  others.* 

Parents  and  feUow-teachers,  ours  is  a  most  responsible,  a  high  and 
holy  mission.  Its  duties  are  arduous ;  its  cares  numerous,  and  some- 
times almost  distracting ;  but  if  faithful,  a  glorious  reward  awaits  us. 
Let  us  labor  diligently,  perseveringly,  prayerfully,  to  make  ourselves, 
what  we  would  have  our  pupils  be,  thoroughly  educated,  physical^, 
intellectuaUy,  morally,  s.  n.  s. 

GrANVILLB  £p.  FBMAI.K  SSMINART. 


For  th*  Obio  Joonal  of  Stantion. 


ScHOOL-KiEPiNO  and  Teaching  are  terms  often  used  as  synonymous. 
Analysis,  however,  will  show  a  vast  difierence  in  meaning,  notwith- 
standing their  application  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  They  difier  in 
purpose  and  pursuit :  in  work  accomplished  or  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished.   The  Teacher  and  School-keeper  are  very  diflerent  personages : 


*  I  have  no  kappier  hour  during  the  month,  than  that  in  which  each  pupil  pays 
into  the  treasury  of  our  ** School  Miwionaiy  Society"  the  trifle  which  she  hai 
voluntarily  decided  to  talLe,  for  that  purpose,  each  month,  from  her  "pocket 
money  ;**  nor  is  any  exercise  of  the  month  more  profitable  than  the  silent  teach- 
ing of  that  hour. 
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die  wanptj  abQuada  in  tke  fimner  artiole,  while  qpeoimeaB  of  tibe  latter 
are  nure.  In  pablio  and  priyato,  demooiatio  and  arirto(»atic  sohook, 
*' Bobootkeepeni"  plenty,  TeaoheiB  few* 

A  "  k^per "  is  one  whose  bnaineas  is  to  keep  artioles  entrusted  to 
his  care;  as,  for  instance,  a  keeper  of  a  prison  is  entrusted  with  the 
persons  <^  erimini^ ;  and  for  the  p^formanoe  itf  his  dutj  reeeiTes  his 
weekly,  monthly,  on  annual  stipend,  whidi  is  the  chief  incitement  to 
action.  So  ^ith  him  who  keeps  goods,  and  yenda  them  >  or  wares  of 
yarious  descriptions:  the  object  being  to  keep  them  ready  &r  barter, 
as  opportunity  ofiers.  The  school-keeper  differs  from  these  in  the  com- 
modity rather  in  Ae  oflKce.  A  Teacher  is  one  who  not  only  has  the 
power  of  imparting  knowledge  to  others,  but  the  still  greater  power  of 
deyeloping  thought  in  the  one  tanght;  of  unfolding  the  latent  power 
which  lies  concealed  in  the  breast  of  eyeiy  proper  humai^  being,  and 
which  CHiUy  needs  tbe  training  of  the  "  Teaf)ber,"  together  with  the 
stimuluB  of  contact  witib  deyeloped  mind,  to  enable  it  to  compete  with 
highest  human,  power.  To  do  this»  is  the  business  and  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  Teacher. 

The  business  of  school-keeper  is,  to  enter  the  school  room  at  a  stipu- 
lated hour;  keep  the  persons  and  intellects  of  those  to  be  kept,  in  a 
circnmscribed  sphere  dicing  the  day ;  at  night  dismiss  them  and  him- 
self from  fiirther  thought  of  the  matter,  until  the  next  day,  when  the 
same  routine  is  passed  through,  with  the  same  aim,  and  the  same 
result  accomplished.  Too  often  the  higjbest  aim  is,  to  get  through  the 
time  as  easily  as  possible :  the  highest  motiye  beiag  jpo^,  by  means  of 
which  to  step  into  other  business.. 

The  young  man  who  seeks  this  office,  labors  honorably  through  the 
summer  monthsi  but  finding  his  labors  less  profitable  during  the  winter, 
seeks  the  office  of  school-keeper ;  not  because  he  likes  it,  oj^  is  fitted  for 
teaching,  but  for  the  greater  amount  of  pecuniary  profit.  He  might, 
during  his  leisure  moments,  while  engaged  in  manual  labor,  haye  fitted 
himself  to  teadi,  b^^t  ieqrin^,  not  te<icking,  was  his  object.  He  ke^ps 
his  time,  receiyes  his  money :  in  the  spring  returns  to  his  occupation, 
neither  himself  nor  pupils  wiser  or  better  than  when  they  commenced. 

One  finds  manual  labor  too  much  for  his  muscles ;  another,  for  his 
neryes;  hence  seeks  relaxation  in  school-keeping;  and  another  slill, 
has  his  eye  on  a  profession,  and,  as  a  stepping-stone,  earns  money  by 
school-keeping.  He  enters  upon  his  profession  with  suitable  feelings  of 
disgust  at  the  necessary  compromise  of  -dignity,  but  with  an  eye  '*  to 

the  recompense  of  reward,''  submits.    He  enters  the  school  room  firesh 
13 
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from  Ilis  law,  medieine,  or  Aeology,  Ittrge  in  his  oim  ertimatkNi,  and, 
impatieiil  to  finish  the  laak  of  the  day,  piooeeda  with  the  boaiiieea  of 
"keeping"  his  daarge.  At  night  he  x^tnniB  to  his  books,  or,  per- 
chanoe,  to  writing  poetry  for  the  **  pr«tty  g^,"  who  swano  around  the 
"learned  master." 

With  female  sohool-keepera  the  jjietoe  is  eqniiHj  sombre ;  though,  as 
some  justification,  it  is  the  only  ooenpation  OfRsed  to  wonm,  therefbre 
is  not  a  matter  of  cboioe,  bat  necessity ;  for  whether  fond  or  arerae, 
fitted  or  unfitted  for  the  employment,  she  may  take  ihis,  or  dioose  be> 
tween  the  laborious  routine  of  the  kitchen  or  the  more  killing  buaneas 
of  stiUddng.  It  is  no  wonder  so  many  choose  to  filt  up  the  interral  of 
time,  between  coming  ottt  a  young  lady  and  marriage,  with  '*  keefmig/' 
rather  than  either  of  the  above  naimed  oceupatiims.  A  majority  of 
Bfisses  pass  through  their  school  days  with  Httle  or  no  thongfai  of  the 
future.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sirteen  at  ftrthest,  they  feel  it  quite 
beneath  them  to  continue  at  school — are  '^ tired  of  study"  and  school; 
or  feel  that,  having  gone  nearly  through  arithmetic,  and  being  aUe  in 
most  cases  to  distinguish  a  noun  jfrom  a  verb,  there  is  no  ferther  need 
of  effort.  But  in  very  many  instances,  between  this  period  of  leaving 
school  and  marriage,  there  is  necessity  fer  the  employment  of  time,  and 
this  is  the  only  occupation  ofTored.  Hien  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way 
is  bbtainiag  a  certificate ;  but  as  &is  is  seldom  an  impassable  "  Rubi- 
con," the  successful  competitors  soon  find  themselves  ensconoed  in  the 
school  room,  with  perhaps  no  more  fitness  for  the  work  than  tiiat  poe- 
sessed  by  the  youngest  child  present.  Six  hours  a  day  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  '* keeping"  of  school :  these  gone,  the  remabder  is  devoted  to 
any  and  every  thing,  rather  than  what  pertains  to  iMshool.  A  few  hours 
may  be  devoted  to  making  up  reports,  if  required ;  but  preparing  les- 
sons, or  reading  with  a  view  to  interest  or  instruct,  beyond  the  ordinary 
routine,  is  what  there  is  no  time  for. 

Is  tiiere  a  proposition  having  for  its  object  mental  improvement,  tiiere 
is  no  time  for  it ;  for  purchasing  books,  *'  oan^t  afibrd  it.''  Gonmdering 
the  scanty  pittance  paid  to  woman,  there  is  some  excuse,  for  in  a  mul- 
titude of  instances,  there  is  absolute  necessity  for  employing  tame  on 
the  wardrobe ;  and  after  thus  supplying  the  necesrities  of  the  phyncal, 
nttle  is  left  for  the  intellectual;  but  where  ''there  is  a  will,  there  is  a 
way."  Making  all  allowance  for  absolute  necessities,  there  is  &ult  in 
the  case ;  for  where  intellectual  culture  is  reaUy  Valued,  there  is  time 
to  attend  to  it :  time  will  be  found.  Adorning  the  person  is  usually 
first ;  of  the  mind  second,  or  entirely  out  of  view.     The  standard  of 
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iateHeeliial  aiMjiimBieiits  for  womeii  is  yerj  lov,  and  femak  **  bcIiooI- 
deepen  *^  ttm  «l  noAmg  father. 

Few  neehuBos  or  artirter  wottid  find  emploj  if  deslttote  of  implements 
witk  wliieh  to  work,  and  yet  Irandreds  of  **8elioel4DBep6ra''  are  em- 
plojed  whoee  libraries  might  easily  be  oontuiied  in  a  aatokel ;  yei  lihey 
ner^  tinnk  of  ezpendhig  6n  mush  snperfliiilaeB  as  books.  **  Can't 
affisrd,**  is  the  ezonsejbat,  agun,  '^wherethereis  ft  will,  there  is  a 
way. "  And  people  who  earn  money,  even  thongh  ii  be  by  ^'  kmping  " 
at  m  dollar  per  week,  ftid  way  to  obtain  what  they  want  most,  and  oor- 
tamly ,  if  diat  want  oonresponds  with  a  neeessity .  Books,  the  means  by 
wWeh  mm  and  women  need  to  be  aided  in  the  bnsineBSof  teaohing,  are! 
not  thdnght  of  as  essential  by  "  schooI4ceeperSj''  either  male  &t  ftnelew 
The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  most  efieotaally  kept  withm  proesribedt 
preeinots,  and*  well  would  it  be  if  as  mnoh  oonid  be  said  of  the  morals. 
-But  often  here  is  a  development,  the  inflnenoe  of  whioh  is  fth"  tiiroagh 
life,  and  hew  far  beyond,  eternity  alone  oan  roTeal.  In  maaySnstaneoft 
there  is  eontinoal  warftre  between  the  keepers  and  the  kept ;  the  latter 
yielding  to  the  superior  physical  fbroe  of  the  fnrmer,  to  ^  Mitire  saeri^ 
lloeof  all  the  better  feelings  of  natore  onthepart  of  bothyttrties;  brate 
Ibroe,  exenised  without  reason,  being  triumphant. 

Hie  motive  whioh  actuates  the  ''  sohool-keepw'^  is  the  oIKoe,  for  its 
loATos,  soanty  as  they  may  be ;  the  work  to  be^aesonyplished;  ■  step- 
|AngfW>m  one  business  to  another,  or  passSng  through  an  iHlerTa^of 
time' and  Teoemng  pay. 

Not  Am  with  die  Teaoher.  Trae,  theore  are  few,  if  any,  so  trinseen- 
dental  as  to  labor  without  at  least  the  expectation  of  requital.  Whether 
labor  is  expended  for  the  salvation  of  soul  or  body,  the  laborer  is  eon- 
sidered  wortiiy  of  his  hire.  There  may  be  those  who  teaeh,  as  they 
affirm,  ftr  the  sole  purpose  of  '*  doing  good ; "  but  tiiese  are  rare. 

Whatever  may  be  the  profession,  there  is  generally  an  eye  ''to  the 
reoompense  of  reward,"  but  it  is  not  the  only  or  ruling  motive  with  the 
teacher.  The  moral  and  intellectual  good  of  his  pupils  lies  near  his 
heart ;  and  to  secure  this,  he  cheerfully  labors  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  This  is  the  w<Xrk  which  he  aims  to  accomplish,  and  for  this 
purpose  expends  time,  money  and  strength.  To  a  preparation  fbr  this 
work  he  devotes  himself  exclusively. 

If  teaohing  is  Imparting  knowledge,  he  first  labors  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge, that  he  may  have  it  to  impart :  not  a  mere  smattering  which  will 
push  him  through  an  examination,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
seienoes ;  that  he  may  always  have  a  suppty  of  fhcts  and  illustrations  at 
eonmiand,  ready  for  use  at  every  recitation. 
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Whife  the '<  0ebool*kMp«r '' wm  read  fiK>m  bis  book  a  8Qi  of  wii^ 
queBtions,  which  he  may  require  to  be  answered  mechaiucallj  bj  the 
madune  which  he  would  dins  make  of  the  living  being  before  him,  Ae 
Teacher  regards  his  text  book  a  seeondaiy  ooncem— depen^g,  priitt- 
lily,  on  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  by  {weparation  for  bis  recitatwm. 
If  he  is  teaching  the  alphabet,  he  first  draws  the  charaoters  to  be  tan|^ 
then  combines  them  to  form  words  fiuniliar  to  the  child;  and  ever  has 
a  story,  or  something  not  fonnd  in  the  lesson,  which  not  only  inslamots, 
bat  teaches  the  papil  to  think.  In  primaiy  schools  the  **  Teadier"  is 
greatly  needed ;  for  here  is  created  a  relish  or  disreliflh  which  will  lait 
through  life.  In  no  department  <^  teadiing  is  a  greater  fimd  of  knowl- 
edge necessaiy  than  in  this.  The  Tarions  departments  of  natural 
science  should  be  fitmiliar :  espedally  should  he  or  she  have  an  wmpk 
supply  of  facts  in  relation  to  birds,  beasts  and  flowers :  a  knowledge  <tf 
these  is  indispensable  to  the  primary  teacher.  True,  hundreds  "  keep 
school "  without  this  knowledge,  but  to  the  Teacher  it  is  indispensaUe. 

As  the  phild  advances  through  the  elements  of  science,  the  Teadier 
will  ever,  have  sometliing  not  found  in  the  text  book;  the  class  will 
expect  something — Whence  will  go  to  their  recitations  with  a  relish  un- 
known to  the  class  of  the  "school-keeper.'*  Especially  is  variety 
needed  in  ungraded  district  schools.  In  these  schools  the  Teacher  most 
teach  a  little  in  every  thing.  The  call  here  is  like  that  of  a  countiy 
merchantr— an  assortment  sufficient  to  supply  all  demands.  To  do  this 
the  Teacher  must  have  a  great  variety.  The  "  school«keeper"  can  get 
along  without,  the  " Teacher '^  can  not;  hence  there  is  an  imperative 
call  for  his  time,  and  that  call  will  be  heeded. 

Instead  of  devoting  six  hours  only  to  "  keeping"  his  charge,  as  many 
more  will  be  spent  in  devising  plans  to  interest,  and  collecting  materials 
to  carry  out  his  plans.  He  will  prepare  himself,  and  his  classes  will 
show  the  eflrects<^  preparation.  The  ''school«keeper"  has  plenty  of 
leisure ;  the  Teacher  has  employment  for  his  time,  in  that  which  per- 
tains to  his  school.  With  the  choice  of  his  professifm,  will  commence 
his  demotion  to  that  profession.  He  will  have  a  library:  the  **  sdmol- 
keeper  "  can  do  without,  the  Teacher  can  not.  The  Teacher  is  a  man 
of  thought ;  he  will  think,  and  will  investigate,  even  though  popular 
sentiment  is  against  such  investigation. 

Every  age  has  its  new  theories,  and  its  trials  of  old  ones :  of  course 
opposition  from  those  who  expect  that,  in  consequence,  the  world  will 
be  turned  upside  down.  History  shows  this  in  the  past,  and  come  it 
must  in  the  present  and  future.    Not  until  &cts  estaUish  a  new  tiieQi7 
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on  a  firm  bii8i«,  does  the  oppomtion  giro  way ;  and  often  not  until  the 
first  starters  of  such  theories  are  immolated  on  the  altar  of  prejudioe. 
The  Teaeher  will  think,  will  investigate,  will,  m^  the  old  philosopher, 
believe  that  '*  the  world  does  tnm  ronnd ;"  even  thongh,  to  save  life, 
he  denj  it  before  the  inquisitorial  ohair  of  popular  publio  sentiment 

In  every  age,  too,  there  are  great  questions  pertaining  to  the  morals 
of  the  age ;  as,  at  present,  the  question  of  human  Jf!i«edom.  Upon  these 
questions  the  Teacher  will  think,  and  whether  he  decides  for  or  against, 
it  will  be  with  an  intelligent  reason.  The  *'  school-keeper"  is  content 
to  join  in  the  popular  cry  of  "  humbug,"  without  knowledge  or  inves- ' 
tigation :  the  Teacher  will  not  condemn  without  both. 

Above  all,  wiU  stand  the  importance  of  moral  training,  as  upon  this 
is  based  the  present  and  future  destiny  of  every  human  being ;  hence 
the  different  organizations,  dispositions  and  circumstances  of  his  pup^, 
will  be  subjects  of  interest  and  study,  that  he  may  know  the  traiiiing 
which  each  may  need.  The  physidan  who  skilfully  administers  to  his 
patients,  first  understands  the  disease ;  and  he  who  would  administer 
indiscriminately,  without  this  knowledge,  would  be  considered  a  proper 
subject  for  an  insane  retreat  or  hous^  of  correction ;  and  he  who  admin* 
isters  morally,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  in  the  case,  is  even 
rotate  eulpable.  The  Teacher  will  study  the  difference  of  character  and 
organisation  (tf  his  pupils,  that  timely  moral  hygiend  may  prevent  the 
locating  and  development  of  moral  disease.  No  two  organizations  are 
predsely  alike;  hence,  no  two  persons  will  be  benefited  by  exactly  the 
same  treatment.  Reproof,  which  would  scarcely  be  felt  by  one  person, 
would  crush  another ;  hence  the  case  must  be  understood  in  order  to 
benefit. 

Circumstances  must  be  considered.  Here  is  one  who  is  the  subject 
of  moral  training  at  home,  has  a  conscience,  knows  what  is  meant  by 
conscience ;  another  is  utterly  destitute,  knows  nothing  of  the  moral 
qualities  of  actions.  A  simple  reference  to  right  and  wrong  may  answer 
in  one  case,  while  in  the  other  it  would  be  as  nothing.  The  "  school- 
keeper  "  without  reflection,  would  administer  the  same  in  both  cases : 
perhaps  apply  the  rod,  the  effect  of  which  is  genisrally  to  cultivate  adroit- 
ness in  more  efieotually  deceiving  and  steengthening  the  already  well 
developed  evil  propensities.  Oh  the  other  hand,  the  Teacher  will  pa- 
tiently  begin  with  the  first  j^eiple  of  right  and  wrong;  will  labor 
days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years,  before  the  same  moral  power  will 
be  deveh^ied,  the  same  consoienoe  created  which  was  found  in  the  first 
case;  but  the  remilt  of  his  labon  is  the  saivatioa  of  a  human  beings  an 
object  worthy  the  labors  of  a  long  life. 
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Take  tlie  oommon  >ia  of  fiilMhood,  a  an  not  odIj  ccmubua  among 
childmi,  but  vety  common  in  afen  nominally  Gluiatian  oommiinitifle. 
The  ooneotioa  of  this  will  oall  into  exeidae  tha  moat  carafnl,  watdifnl 
tforta  of  tha  TaaoW ;  and  '^  line  upon  line/'  '*  preoept  npon.pieoept" 
is  required  to  ahow  the  ain  itaelf ;  fixr  in  hundieda  of  caaea  the  diild  ia 
taught  deoaptimi  and  falaehood  by  the  parenta,  and  by  thoae*  too,  who 
bear  the  name  of  Ghxistian.  To  ooixeot  this  would  aeem  a  hopelaaa 
task ;  yet  the  Teadier  will  not  reat  aatiafied  with  any  thing  abort  of  life 
itaelf,  if  demanded  in  effort^  to  covreet  suoh  adegrading,  aoul-deetioying 


The  Bubject  of  moral  training  and  moral  ioflaenoe  of  die  Teaeher,  ia 
enough  for  the  atudy  of  a  life,  in  plaoe  of  a  few  linea  here« 

The  ciyiliaed  world  ia  auffioieotly  advanoed  to  demand  '^adiool- 
keepera;"  henoe  eveiy  town  haa  ita  diatriota,  ita  aohool  houaea,  and  ita 
men  appointed  to  aeoure  the  "  keepera"  of  theae  houaea.  In  a  ms^jority 
of.eaaaa,  the  higheat  ideal  of  theae  men  ia  to  aecnre  the  penon  to  fill  the 
office  of  ''keeper''  who  will  do  it  for  tha  leaat  amount  of  money;  though 
in  thia  particular— indicative  of  the  "  good  time  coming" — there  ia  a 
change»  ahowing  a  higher  appreciation  of  thoae  qualitiea  needed-  Still 
there  ia  moat  wo&l  defiejeney,  and  the  preaent  demand  is  foor  "  Keep- 
era"  inatead  of  "  Teaehera."  Not  until,  the  market  demanda  a  auppiy 
of  Teaehera  will  it  be  aupplied ;  and  thia  demand  will  not  be  made 
until  "  Sohool-keepera"  are  conyertod  into  ''Teadiera;"  therefore, 
upon  them  reata  the  reqMmsibility  of  creating  and  aupplyhtg  the  de- 
mand. B.  X.  C^WIAB, 

Caxtov,  April,  1853. 
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PAfiT  n.— AERIAL  Pm:NOM£KA. 

18<  Air  in  motion  ia  called  wind ;  and  winda  may  be  divided  into 
thr^  tlauu:  ooNasANT,  pmioniCAL,  and  ta&ublb.  Under  some  one 
of  theae  heada  may  be  daaaed  all  atnotly  aerial  phenomena. 

19.  Wind  ia  produced  by  anything  which  diatorba  the  equilibrium 
of  the  atmoapbere.  The  moat  impoitant^  and  the  ahnoat  univeiaal  di» 
turbing  cauaaa,  are  the  unequal  diatribution  of  beat  xeoeived  firam  tha 
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s«B  (bm  |9.)»  and  ebanfeB  ia  tlie  tenq^entiurei  <tf  the  atoiMphere,  from 
lotti  or  oAer  owiaes.    (12, 18,  and  14,) 

20.  CoK8X4NT  WHIM  iie^thofle  whidi  oontiove  to  blow,  witk  little  or 
no  intenaptioii,  in  tlie  same  diiootion.  The  most  lemarkable  of  theee 
afe  the  trade  windi,  these  jextendye  oorrenta  in  the  toirid  «me,  whidi 
aie  oontinnallj  sweeping  aronnd  the  earth :  the  one  in  a  fouA^feHerkft 
the  other  in  a  itorrt  ^wil^rjy  direotiQii. 

21.  The  former  of  these  ezt^ids  from  2""  to  25*'  n<Nrth  latitude ;  the 
latter,  from  lO''  to  21""  south  latitude.  The  space  between  these  two 
ounents,  from  2^  north  to  10°  souths  is  called  the  r$guni  of  eabnt; 
which  is  only  visited  by  fitfdl  gusts  of  wind,  frequently  yaiying  to  eveiy 
point  of  the  compasst  aooompamed  by  terrific  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  with  toixeuts  of  rain. 

22.  Many  of  the  phenomena  (tf  the  eoustant  winds  may  be  thus 
illnstrated: — ^Take  a  joint  of  stove-pipe,  closed  at  both  ends;  make  four 
holes,  one  inch  in  diameter,  two  ati  each  end,  and  on  opposite  side^ ; 
place  it  on  end,  so  that  two  holes  look  towards  the  north,  and  two  to- 
wards the  sonth,  and  put  coals  of  fire  within.  Let  the  heated.air  within 
represent  the  heated  atmosphere  within  the  tropics ;  and  any  light  sulv 
stance,  suspended  in  the  four  holes,  will  illustrate  what  would*  be  the 
regular  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  had  ih»  earth  fu>  matimi  pfa  tti  axi$^ 
In  that  case,  the  wind  at  the  sur&oe  would  blow  directly  north,  in  the 
souitheni,  and  directly  south,  in  the  northern  hemis{diere;  while  the 
upper  return  currents  would  blow  in  the  opposite  directions,  towards 
the  polas.  Let,  now,  the  apparatus  be  moved  gently  towards  the  east, 
and  let  this  motion  represent  the  excess  of  the  earth's  equatorial  motion 
over  that  of  the  hi^^er  latitudes,  whence  the  wind  comes.  This  east- 
ward motion,  combined  with  that  of  the  air  rushing  inward  from  the 
north  and  south,  will,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  laws  of  c(mipound  motion, 
aflKxrd  a  good  illustcation  of  the  trade  winds,  the  upper  return  currents, 
and  the  true  causes  of  both ;  and  we  shall  readily  understand  that  the 
direetion  of  those  winds  must  be  as  follows,  viz :  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere, fron^  N.E.,  at  the  surfiwiei  and  from  the  S.W.,  above;  and  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  from  the  S.S.,  at  the  surface,  and  from  N.W., 
above. 

23.  These  upper  return  currenie  of  heated  air  gradu^ly  lose  their 
beat  by  radiation ;  and  in  their  progress  towards  the  polar  regions  soon 
settle  to  the  surfisuse,  and,  combining  their  motion  with  that  of  various 
local  carrenta^  and  yielding,  in  every  possible  degree,  to  the  )naumer« 
able  local  causes  of  disturbance  with  which  they  meet,  such  as  proximity. 
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8116,  fbnn,  direotMm,  color  and  temperrtme,  of  oomhb,  lak^i,  riT^n,  plains 
and  mountains,  giye  riae  to  die  vanM$  wituk  of  the  higher  latiladeB ; 
making,  however,  the  preyailing  direetkm  of  these  winds  in  the  north- 
em  temperate  «me  8.W.,  and  in  the  southern  temperate  wme  N.W. 

23.  That  the  frwaOing  dbeetion  of  the  wind  is  as  jost  stated^  will 
he  erident  firom  a  few  foots.  The  average  length  ^  time  in  wfaidi  a 
packet  makes  her  trip  from  New  Yofk  to  Liverpool  is  iwmig^krM  daja ; 
but  to  return  requires  forty  days.  MeCord  found,  hj  obeervatioofl 
continued  for  five  years,  at  Montreal,  that  westoiiy  winds  constitnted 
more  than  half  of  all  the  winds  that  blew,  bearing  the  ratio  of  54  to 
150. 

From  tiie  manuscript  observations  of  the  Into  Dr.  Wm.  8.  Riohaids, 
kept  at  this  place  (Granville,  0.)  from  1887  to  1862, 1  And  that,  out 
of  5000  records  of  the  wind,  8600  are  westerly  (N.W.,  W.  or  8.  W.), 
9S8  aie  easterly  (N.E.,  E.  or  S.E.),  845  due  8.,  and  117  due  N. 

.  24.  To  the  superficial  observed,  the  olumgei  of  tho  wind  appear  to 
be  governed  by  no  law,  to  follow  no  Mder  of  succession ;  but  it  is  found 
that  winds  untaUp  succeed  each  <yther  in  4iie  following  order :  8.,  8.W., 
W.,  N.W.,  N.,  N.E.,  E.,  S.E.,  8.  This  alternation  is  most  common 
in  the  winter.  For  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  changes,  and  the 
attending  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  and  the  thermometer,  the  reader 
is  retered  to  '*  Muller's  Phyncs  and  Meteorology,'*  pages  586-7. 

25.  Of  pxRioniOAL  wiMM,  m&nioofii,  and  land  and  $ea  iroex$$  are 
the  most  important.  Thefnrmer  is  a  wind  which  prevails  in  some  trop- 
ioal  countries,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  in  a  direction  differing 
£pom  that  of  the  regular  trade  winds ;  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
Malay  word  Moumn^  meaning  sentions.  Most  of  the  time  frtmi  April 
to  October  it  blows  from  8.E.,  iouA  of  the  equator;  at  the  equator  it 
changes  its  direction,  and  blows  from  S.W.,  north  of  the  equaUx';  and 
between  October  and  April  it  blows  from  N1.E.,  north  of  the  equator, 
and  from  N.W.,  south  of  the  equator. 

26.  The  cause  of  the  monsoon  will  readily  be  understood,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  wind  always  blows  from  a  cooler  towards  a  hotter  por> 
tion  of  the  earth's  surface,  because  there  is  the  ascending  column  of  air, 
and  there  is  the  tendency  to  a  vacuum.  The  equatorial  region  is,  in 
general,  this  heated  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  towards  iriiich  the 
wind  blows  from  all  other  portions  of  the  globe,  as  explained  in  §22. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  sun's  rays  are  vertical  on  the  equator 
onfy  in  March  and  September ;  and  that  in  July  these  vertical  rays, 
and,  consequently,  the  ascending  column  of  air,  are  on  the  northern 
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limit  of  the  torrid  zone  23^  80'  north  of  the  equator,  and  in  December 
they  are  on  the  sonthem  limit  of  the  same  zone,  28^  30'  sonth.  Now, 
the  removal  of  the  sun  north  or  soatii  from  the  equator,  combined  with 
favorable  circumstances,  such  as  exist  in  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
(a  vast  extent  of  land,  under  the  vertical  rajs  of  the  sun,  and  skirted 
on  the  south  bj  an  ocean  near  at  hand,)  we  might  well  expect,  would 
materiallj  interfere  with  the  trade  winds.  From  April  till  October,  the 
SQD  daily  pours  his  burning  rays  upon  the  plains  of  China,  die  Burman 
empire,  Hindostan,  and  Arabia,  extending  over  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
earth's  oircumference.  '  This  immense  tract  of-  land  beebioes  intensely 
heated  (|9,'  last  clauses),  while  the  water  of  the  neighboring  Ocean  (the 
Indian)  remains  comparatively  cool.  A  powerful  current  therefore  sets 
in  from  the  ocean,  towards  the  highly  heated  lands.  While  that  cur- 
rent is  south  of  the  equator,  it  fidls  behind  the  earth,  in  her  rotation  on 
her  axis,  and  thus  has  an  apparent  motion  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
from  the  east,  which,  combined  with  its  motion  from  the  south,  gives  us 
a  S.E.  monsoon.  After  crossing  the  equator,  however,  its  eastward 
motion  is  greater  than  that  of  the  region  towards  which  it  is  moving, 
which  combines  with  its  northward  motion,  and  it  proceeds  from  the 
equator  to  the  northern  tropic,  as  a  S.W.  monsoon. 

27.  Land  and  ua  hreezes  are  those  daily  alternating  winds  which 
visit  islands  and  sea  coasts  generally.  About  9  A.  M.,  each  day,  the 
land  becomes  more  heated  than  the  adjacent  water,  and  consequev>tly  a 
gentle  breeze  springs  up,  blowing  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  and  is  caliod 
the  sea  breeze.  It  gradually  increases  to  a  gale  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  then  gradually  dies  away,  and  is  succeeded,  in  the  evening,  by  the 
land  breeze,  which,  through  the  night,  blows  from  the  land  to  the  sea; 
because  the  land,  being  heated  only  upon  the  surface,  quickly  radiates 
off  its  heat,  and  becomes  cold,  while  the  sea,  being  heated  many  feet 
below  the  surface,  cools  more  slowly.  The  ascending  column  is  there- 
fore over  the  water  at  night,  and  over  the  land  by  day. 

28.  The  PUNA  winps  are  those  drtf  and  piercingly  cM  winds  which, 
for  four  months  each  year,  sweep  from  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Cordilleras,  over  the  ptma  or  tMe  lands  between  the  Cordilleras  and 
the  Andes.  The  Peruvians  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  dead  for  ages, 
by  simply  exposing  them  to  these  winds,  or  to  the  cold  dry  air  of  the 
mountains. 

29.  The  sjMOON,  horn  the  Arabic  tvmma,  signifying  hoi  and  poison^ 
ous,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  intensely  hot  and  dry  wind  which  occa- 
sionally prevails  on  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  on  the  deserts  of  Africa* 
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Tho  temperatae  of  the  air  riaee  toAnm  12D''  to  ISC'  F.,  and  tiio  air 
is  filled  wiUi  fine  pardoles  of  quarto  aaiid»  wfaioh  are  bot  and  baming  to 
the  touch,  and  intonwlj  irritatixig  to  the  eyes*  throat  and  lungs  of  the 
luokleee  traveler  who  is  ove^rtaken  by  this. fearful  Uast«  The  thirsty 
air  drinks  up,  with  equal  avidity,  the  moiatore  of  hia  body,  throng  the 
porea  of  his  akin,  (thus  inereaaing  hia  already  raging  thirst,)  and 
thfongh  the  pores  of  Ua  leathern  bottIe»  his  only  meana  of  aUeriafting 
hia  suffering. 

30.  The  Binooco  is  the  name  given  to  an  extremely  hoi  but  moiMl 
wind,  which  prevails  from  the  S.£«,  on  the  islands  of  the  MediteiTa* 
nean,  and  along  the  Italian  shores.  It,  like  the  simoon,  is  charged 
with  fine  sand,  whioh  it  reqeivea  from  the  Afrioan  deserto*  while  ito 
moisture  is  tak^  from  the  Meditonanean.  "  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  it  is  peculiarly  distressing  to  the  inhafakaato  of  those  regions; 
an  oppressive  sensation  of  heat  is  then  felt,  the  lUn  is  baihed  in  perspi- 
ration, the  body  becomes  weak  and  languid,  and  the  mind  dii^irited." 
These  eflfects  are  produced  by  the  great  heai^  which  creates  a  need  of 
inerwued  perspiration,  and  by  the  moitture^  iriiieh,  at  the  same  time. 

almost  entirely  prevents  perspiration.  a.  n.  s. 

Gbahtillb  Fbmalb  SaxiVABT. 
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Mifti  D8  tilt  Soitn  &i}^i\s. 

While  visiting  the  rooms  of  the  Quincy  Scfaool  House,  the  teacher 
caused  his  pupils  to  go  through  a  series  of  actions  and  positions,  which 
showed  how  the  whole  school  would  sometimes  work  together.  After 
calling  his  pupils  to  order,  he  called  for  the  following  positions,  and  the 
scholars  deported  themselves  accordingly : 

First  position — in  which  every  pupil  sat  erect,  with  his  arms  closely 
folded  before  him,  and  looking  steadily  at  his  teacher. 

Second  position — in  which  the  pupil  leaned  slightly  forward,  and 
placed  his  hands  behind  him. 

Third  position — ^in  which  tbe  hands  were  clasped,  and  the  arms  raised 
to  a  position  nearly  horizontal  with  the  eye. 

Fourth  position — in  which  the  hands  were  separated,  and  one  raised 
above  the  other,  in  the  position  for  striking  them  together  with  consider- 
able force. 
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FifHi  poaition — m  which  the  palms  of  the  haoda  w«ra  bvoDght  q^uok]^ 
together,  producing  from  all  parte  of  the  school  room  a  simaltaaeooa 


Sixth  position — ^in  which  the  hands  were  clasped .  on  the  hreast,  and 
the  body  leaned  forward  on  the  desk. 

Seventh  position — ^in  which  the  head  was  thrown  down  upon  the 
IiaBdsy  as  in  devotion. 

On  some  of  the  warm  days  in  summer,  whenever  the  pupils  wero 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  enervating  influence  of  weather,  the  teacher 
informed  n^e  that,  putting  his  pupils  through  with  a  portion  of  these 
positions,  would  drive  all  drowsiness  from  their  heads,  and  soon  restore 
a  wholesome  spirit  of  study  to  his  room.  While  I  was  looking  on,  one 
and  all  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  much  with  the  gymnastics  they  were 
called  upon  to  practice.  Their  eyes  sparkled,  and  iriien  the  clapping 
position  came  aldtg,  they  brought  their  hands  together  in  a  way  that 
showed  action  and  noise  to  be  a  congenial  element  to  boys. 

I  noticed  tiuat  whenever  a  pupil  wished  to  make  any  inquiry  of  his 
teacher,  he  always  elevated  his  hand  to  attract  his  teacher's  attention ; 
and  that  when  his  teacher  had  signified  his  willingness  to  hear  him, 
either  by  a  nod  or  otherwise,  the  pupil  always  arose  in  his  seat  and 
mode  his  request.  This  practice  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  rude  prao* 
tice  of  calling  out  to  a  teacher  at  any  time,  and  without  any  ceremony, 
savors  too  much  of  a  total  disregard  of  all  the  best  established  rules  of 
good  breedingy  to  be  tolerated  in  a  well  regulated  school  The  pupils 
generally,  so  far  as  I  had  on  opportunity  of  observing,  seemed  to  be 
practically  fiuniliar  with  the  most  important  laws  of  polite  society. 

In  the  Boston  Ghrammar  Schools,  the  principals  or  head  masters,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  receive  $1500  per  annum ;  the  first  assistant 
ia  the  Grammar  8ohools»  or  tiie  sub-master,  as  he  is  there  styled,  receives 
$1000  j  and  the  second  assistant,  et  usher,  $800. 

I  went  into  one  of  the  apartments  devoted  to  the  smallest  pupils, 
under  the  charge  of  a  female  teacher.  A  class  was  taking  its  place 
upon  the  floor,  for  the  spelling  exercise.  The  leader  of  the  dass,  the 
one  standing  at  the  head,  took  his  place  fisst,  and  ealled  out  the  others 
by  number ;  as.  No.  2d,  No.  8d,  etc.  All  rapidly  and  quietly  took 
their  places,  with  their  hands  folded  behind  tiiem.  The  words  to  be 
spelled  were  pronounced  with  dear  and  distinct  articulation  by  the 
teacher.  The  pupils  spoke  o\it  in  a  very  clear  and  loud  Toice,  so  that 
any  one  could  be  heard  without  difficulty.  I  saw  that  the  drilling, 
which  gave  such  beautiful  readers  to  the  highest  dasses  of  the  school, 
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was  commenced  in  the  lowest  departmeiito,  and  oontinned  ereiy  step  of 
the  ptogresB  until  the  pupil  left  the  echooL 

Blackhoards,  with  maps  and  drawings  of  plants  upon  them,  stretched 
around  the  entire  room,  with  the  exception  of  the  windows  and  doors. 
One  pupil,  I  noticed  while  reading,  made  a  very  slovenlj  piece  of  work 
of  his  performance.  The  teacher  remarked,  that  that  pupil  had  but  a 
few  days  before  come  in  from  a  private  school,  and  had  not  had  quite 
time  enough  io  leahi  the  customary  drilling.  c.  k. 
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FxoM  neariy  eveiy  part  of  the  Stal»  m  loam  that  the  election  of  directors 
nndor  the  new  law  awakened  a  good  degree  of  interest,  and  that  the  Township 
Boards  have  organized  with  a  determination  to  secnre  an  ei&cient  administration 
of  the  system.  Wc  feel  perfectly  confident  that,  if  this  is  effected,  it  will  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  cause  of  edacation  In  onr  State.  JM  the  Mends 
of  edncatiop  do  their  utmost  to  secure  for  the  system  a  fair  trial.  The  editors  of 
the  Journal  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  in  this  great  work  of  securiDg  to 
every  child  in  the  State  a  good  education.  Oar  pages  will  contain  articles  on 
every  topie  of  interest  connected  with  the  organization  and  dassillcation  of 
schools,  aehooi  houses,  libraries^  etc.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  Journal 
reach  every  school  district  in  the  State. 

It  is  not  a  little  gratifying  to  learn  that  in  a  large  number  of  counties  profes- 
sional Teachers  have  been  appointed  school  examiners.  We  shonld  be  glad  to 
pnblish  in  the  neitt  number  the  names  of  the  examiners  In  every  county.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  And  the  Journal  to  be  a  valuable  woik,  and  one  which  may 
aid  them  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  Will  some  friend  in  every 
county  send  us  the  names  and  the  employment  of  each  of  the  examiners 
appointed  7 

A  large  number  of  papers,  some  fW>m  each  of  the  three  political  parties,  have 
concurred  in  recommending  Mr.  Akdrbws  for  <he  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Schools.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  Teachers  do  not  daim  the  right 
of  dictating  to  the  people  in  regard  to  this  office,  nor  do  they  present  Mr.  Av- 
DRxws  as  the  Teachert*  candidate ;  believing  him  to  be  preeminently  qualified  for 
the  office,  they  have  recommended  him  as  worthy  of  the  sufft'ages  of  the  people— 
of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  schools  and  the  cause  of  education. 

In  addition  to  the  signatures  to  the  circular  contained  in  onr  last,  we  ai«  anthop> 
izod  to  append  the  following : 


A.  iHicx,  Ptof.  of  Ano.  Lang.,  Capital  UniT., 

Oolnmbos. 
Liwis  HnL,  Sap'fc  Female  Semioacy, 
A.  Samsow,  Teaoher  In  Pub.  Sehoota, 
n.  C.  PsABSoa, 

W.  MlTCBILL, 

Gio.  0.  Smith, 
O.  flcBVSLn, 

P.  JOBRSOV, 

0.  Papk, 

Jamm  p.  Smait,  Bop'tof  Unkm  School,  Xania. 

W.B.PIBBOB,  .  -       - 
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Bepulle. 
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W.  L.  Tiaani,  Bop'tof  Union  Sehool,  Vuton. 

Jab.  8.  Bmbdlbi ,     **  " 

A.  ScHCTua,         *^ 

A.  0.  DctflL,  (t 

L.  O.  Pa»ekb,  Teacher  in         " 

0.  W.  LiTTLBniLn, "  •    ** 

H.  R.  Sloak,  Pxin^of  Male  k 

Mt.Tc 

H.  Bizbt,  Pria.  of  6th  Ward  Pub  School,     ** 
W.  A.  MoKBB,  8ap*ft  of  Colon  Schod,  CoeboeSaa. 
?>.  N.  Sampobd,  Pxin.  GranTille  Pan-  Semhiary. 
T.  W.  HAarBT,      <*     Unloa  School,  MaiillkMi. 
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P^TiD  ewtxN,  Teacher  In  Ualtn  SohooLNvwwk. 
K.  A.  Sawyer,  Prlo.  of  OntniiUe  MalaAcftdBmy. 
Im^  p.  Bmi,  Teacher  in  Pub.  Sehoote.  GraoTiUe. 
T.  U.  Srx?K3ca,  Prin.  of  Union  School,  DrtBden. 
Qw).  W.  Hall.       »*  "  Del&waro. 

8.  8.  GoTTOii,  XMch.  in  Pub.  High  Sohool,  Suk*j» 
JounJo>es,  '  "  Public  Schools.  " 
I.  W.  Andrews,  Prof.  Mat.  k  NaC.  PhU.,  M.  Ool. 
JOMM  Kbmdriok,  '*  Latin  and  Qnak,  '* 
K.  D.  KiNQSLRT,  Snp't  of  L'ub.  Schools,  Mariatta. 
K.  THOMSoy,  Pre8*c  0.  Wos.  Uolnerslty,  Delaware. 
L..  D.  McCabb,  ProftiSflor  in    "  " 

-W.  G.  W'lLLIAllS,     **  "  « 

"W  L.HARBja,        '<  u  <( 

g    W.  liVlLUAMS,        "  "  «* 

T.  C.  O'Kanc.  Tntorlii  "  »« 

Jcoii  OODBH,  T'r  Nor.  Dep'k  ^  *' 

W.  W.  CoLUSKT,  Prin.  Verm'n  Inst,  HayesTille. 
V¥.  T.  ADA1I6.  late  Prof.  In     *'  »< 

C  8.  KoTOB,  l*rin.  of  Union  School,  Plymouth. 
P.  D  iwLET,  PriD.  of  Rotch  Institute,  Massilioa. 
Isaac  Bailit,  Teaeher  in  Stark  ooantjr. 
A.  I10J.BR00E,  Prin.  of  Union  School,  Bdarlboiro. 
Savucl  Hbslbtt,  Sup't  Pub.  Schools,  Portam'th. 
Mark  Baimt,  Teacher  Id       *"  *• 

jAMia  H.  PoR,       "■  "  " 

AXS05  Smyth,  Superinlei^d't "  Toledo. 


D.  A.  PsAti,  Teaohec  in  Pnb.  Bekoola,  ToMto. 
A.B.  Wrst,        «*  "  " 

Edward  Ouiar,  Prin.  ef-  V.  Srihoal,  Fttnyflbdtf . 

V.HoLLRHBRCK.  Teacher  in.  '*  " 

IT.  A.  Faob,  Ptlnetpel  of       **      Kanmee  Citj. 
A.  H>  Drokmoii])  TcMhiiv  in  **  ^ 

a.  A.  Sprar,  Prin.  Findlaj  Academic  Institnta. 
8.  H.  Barsrr,  Prin.  of  Union  School,  ARhland. 
p.  P.  DlWou,  SapH  PtthUo  Schools,.  Norwnlk. 
6.  M.  Barsbr,  Pnn.  Baldwin  Institute,  Berea. 
Jambs  Parrrr,  Treacher  in     "  '< 

Wx.  K.  Lrorard,  Teacher  in  Hancoel^  coqn^. 

jAimHATS,  "  " 

AMxn  h.  Kmnr     ^  " 

Wm.  Kubskll, 

ALMOM  OLAta, 

pRTRRLnni, 
J.  E.  Morris, 
Burr  Morris, 
johk  bowkaii, 
Jamxs  Pobtsr, 

VTlC.  ORIBBBt, 

Q.  W.  BATOHR&nBR,  Snp'tPnb.  Schools,  ErmsV 
Jauis  M.  MoLamr,  Teacher  in  " 

D.  C.  SMffH, 

Z.  M.  CSAMMJtR,   . 

J.  BAYiasoif, 
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Oorreipondenoe. 

The  following  resolutions  have  beeii  commaalcated  f^om  the  different  Teach- 
ers' Associations  and  Institutes  named  below : 

MusKiwouM  County  Tbachbrs*  Asbocij^tiov. —Besolved^  That  we  respect- 
fallj  recommend  Lorin  Andrews  to  the  qualified  electors  of  Ohio,  as  a  person 
every  way  suitable  for  the  ofSce  of  State  Commissioner  of  Conxmon  Schools,  and 
that  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of  that  man  of  those  nominated 
for  the  office,  who  is  a  practical  teacher,  without  regard  to  any  political  consid- 
eration. 

GuERNSBY  CouHTT  Tbachers'  INSTITUTE.— Hew^twrf,  That  we,  teachers  of 
Gncmsey  county,  Irrespectire  of  party,  are  in  flivor  of  the  election  of  LoRtK 
AiTBRBws  as  School  Commissioner,  and  that  we  will  cheerfully  tender  htm  our 
Influence  and  suffhiges  at  the  election  in  October  next. 

HoNTGOMBRT  CouNTY  Tbachers'  INSTITUTE.— Hesofpecl,  That  we  believe 
Mr.  Lorin  Anbrbws  to  be  the  proper  person  to  fill  the  office  of  Commissioner, 
and  that  we  would  call  on-  onr  citizens,  without  distinctioR  of  party,  to  unite  in 
bis  support. 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  passed  at  other  Institutes  and  Conventions,  which 
have  not  been  communicated. 


Kotioes  of  Colleges,  Bol^ools,  ete. 

Prof.  Conrad  has  published  a  strong  appeal  in  behalf  of  Wittenberg  College, 
fit>m  which  it  appears  that  the  Institution  is  now  in  debt  nearly  $14,000.  "  The 
session  recently  closed  was  the  most  prosperous  ever  enjoyed ;  more  than  fifty 
new  students  were  enrolled,  and  about  140  were  in  attendance."  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  effort  to  endow  this  worthy  Institution  will  succeed. 

Madison  College,  at  Antrim,  Guernsey  oo.,  oonunences  its  first  term  under  the 
presidency  of  Bev.  Samuel  Findlbt,  Jr.,  on  the  11th  Instant.  The  President 
will  be  aided  by  a  ftdl  corps  of  Instructors. 

Antrim  Female  Seminary^  under  the  charge  of  President  Findlbt,  will  also 
commence  on  the  11th  Instant 

PuBLio  ScBooLS.— The  winter  term  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Marietta,  closed 
last  week.   The  examination  of  the  High  School  oommenoed  on  Thursday,  and 
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closed  on  Friday  eV^ening.  We  were  nnaMe  to  attend  to  It,  bat  are  told  by  one 
who  was  tkere,  that  it  was  an  examination  to  bo  prond  of— ^yincing  ike  eoced- 
lence  of  our  school  system,  as  well  as  the  fafthftilness  and  thoroughness  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  commendable  application  and  indnstry  of  the  pupils.  The  Ex- 
hibition, on  Thursday  erening,  is  also  highly  spoken  of.  The  adranced  depart* 
nent  of  these  schools  was  in  fdiarge  of  Mr.  Kik«§i.xt,  Mn.  Mbskiam  and  Miss 
BiOBLOw,  during  the  term  just  closed.-*-JirarMfto  BepubKcani  April  ItJL 

Absence  ftom  town  prevented  an' attendance  at  the  pnbUc  schools,  daring  ex- 
amination week.  It  gires  us  pleasore  to  learn  that  in  nearly  every  case,  the 
public  examination  was  satisfactory  alike  to  the  directors  and  yislters  In  attend- 
ance. The  Board  have  in  their  Service  some  excellent  teachers  at  this  time,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  scholars  and  the  reputation  of  the  schools,  we  trust  no  effort 
will  be  spared  to  retain  such,  so  as  to  avoid  the  many  and  serious  evils  incident 
to  fluent  changes.  We  may  here  remark,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  as  well  as 
soholars,  that  the  parental  visitations  would  be  a  source  alike  of  profit  and  inter- 
est to  all  concerned,  if  they  were  extended  to  every  week,  instead  of  examination 
week  alone.  This  is  not  thought  of  half  so  much,  as  it  should  be.  We  can  hardly 
conceive  of  a  slight  expenditure  of  time,  which  yields  s6  rich  a  return  as  this 
of  school  vi8itation.~Sfttmint<  Beacon^  Akron. 

From  the  quarterly  Report  of  Mr.  J.  Huktt,  Principal  of  the  Lebanon  Union 
School,  we  leam  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  quarter  ending 
April  15th,  was  4J39,  and  the  average  attendance  340.  Mr.  Hurty  reports,  that 
every  boy  in  school  who  had  used  it,  has  ceased  the  use  of  tobacco.  He  pays  a 
tribute  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Teachers  associated  with  him;  returns  thanks  to 
parents  who  have  visited  the  school;  and  gives  the  nanui  of  five  clergymen. 
Revs.  Messrs.  Ooulteb,  Black,  Dals,  Whitb  and  Jonbs,  who  have  visited  it 
during  the  term. 

We  frequently  hear  it  boasted  about,  that  such  a  school  has  had  bat  seven,  ten 
or  twenty  tardy  marks  recorded  against  the  pupils.  Bat  in  the  Grammar  School 
and  High  School  Departments  pf  the  Perrysburg  Union  School,  there  is  a  clean 
sheet— noe  a  single  tardy  mark  can  be  found  on  the  registers  of  the  school  during 
the  present  term.  Come,  now,  all  you  Union  Schools  of  Ohio,  here  is  a  pattern 
for  you— who  will  equal  \t7—N.  W,  DemocraL 

The  Union  School  at  West  Jefi^rson,  Madison  county,  numbered  daring  the 
last  term  115  pupils,  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  85.  Mr.  J.  O.  SAJtvtov 
is  principal,  and  is  aided  by  two  female  teachers.  The  Board  of  Education  are 
efficient,  and  a  good  degree  of  Interest  in  the  school  is  folt  by  the  dtiaeas. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  Rev.  A.  Smtth,  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Toledo,  we  leam  that,  ''for  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Departments, 
three  fine  brick  edifices  have  been  erected,  one  of  which  ii  the  most  valuable 
public  edifice  in  the  city.  For  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  an  appropriate 
building  is  to  be  erected,  to  be  ready  for  use  next  autumn.  Twelve  Teachers 
now  have  charge  of  ten  different  schools.  During  the  school  year,  there  have 
been  instructed  in  these  schools  1040  pupils.  These  hundreds  of  youth  have  ac- 
quired lessons  of  useful  knowledge  which  will  tend  to  qualify  them  for  respecta- 
bility and  happiness ;  and,  what  is  of  the  highest  possible  importance,  moral 
principles,  order,  decorum,  truthfulness,  parity  and  vhrtne  hove  been  inculeated.'* 

From  the  Report  of  Mr.  3.  F.  Coopsb,  Superintendent  of  the  Union  School  in 
Toungstown,  it  appears  that  one  High,  one  Grammar,  one  Secondary  and  three 
Primary  Schools  have  been  taught  The  number  of  scholars  enumerated  was 
517,  enrolled  418,  average  attendance  366^  The  schools  were  tanglkt  36  weeks,  at 
an  expense  of  $1,908.64,— an  average  of  94.56  per  scholar. 


A  LASiv-£v«ufH  Axu  Eiro&itH-LjLTiN  I>iOTio]rABT,  liar  tho  use  of  sdioolf, 
bj  CUAML9B  AvTHOX,  LLJ>.  Kew  Toik:  Harper  Mid  Brothen.— A  work  of 
1260  doMly  printed  p«get,  eonteining  all  the  wotdi  fbmd  in  the  amhors  read  in 
fitting  for  eollege,  and  neariy  aH  of  those  read  in  the  college  oottrse,  with  the 
proper  names  foand  In  the  same.  We  know  of  no  work  of  the  kind  sold  ftnr  $3, 
which  it  so  well  ■rranged,  so  oonrenient  and  Talnable  for  a  yonng  stndent 

A  UuKVAVcm  GnoiAN  AwTigiriTnM!  with  nnmeroas  lUostratknu.  ByC. 
Anthov,  LL.D.  Harper  and  Brothers.— A  book  of  437  pages,  on  the  plan  of  the 
Anther's  Roman  AntlqvJtiee:  It  is  well  onranged,  and  will  be  found  a  most  ral- 
nable  work  of  reforenoe  for  atndents. 

Ah  SLnnKTABT  TsxAVien  ow  BooX'Kxxfino,  by  Single  and  DonUe  Entry, 
designed  for  Oommon  Schools :  containing  fonr  sets  of  Books  by  single  entry, 
•ad  six  sets  by  doaMe  entry.  By  S.  W.  CniTTXin>xv.  Accountant  Philadel- 
phia :  K  a  &  J.  Biddle,  1893.— This  work,  wlfli  the  Blank  Books  for  writing  ont 
the  ezerdses,  will  be  found  well  suited  for  elementary  Inetmction  in  this  art, 
yKThkik  is  daily  becoming  more  Important  as  a  department  of  instruction. 

MArvMMATtcnj^KlemetUB  of  Plane  and  SpheHeal  Triffoncmelry,  with  thetr  ap- 
plicati<ms  to  Surveying,  Mensnration  and  NaTigatfon. 

JBIeaMfi£0  of  Qtomttry  and  Conic  SecHont. 

A  TreaUoe  en  AJgAra,  for  Schools  and  CoUeges. 

The  IBkmmii  of  Algekra^  designed  for  Beginners.  By  Euas  Lookis,  M.  A.^ 
Prof,  of  Math,  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  UniTerslty  of  the  dty  of  New  Tork. 

JBbsMNfary  CbarM  qf  Qtomttry^  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  CaAa. 
W.  Hackijit,  S.T.D.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege.   New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.    Cincinaati :  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co. 

Oradationo  in  Alfftbra^  in  which  the  flrst  principles  of  Analysis  are.inductiTely 
explained.    By  Bi OBAnD  W.  Qnnnr,  A.  M. 

The  Qfammar  AoAeof  ArUkmetie:  containing  much  Taltoable  commercial  infor- 
mation. By  HoRAOB  BfAKH,  LL.D.,  and  Flint  £.  CflAan,  AM*  Philadelphia: 
E.  H.  Butler  &  Co. 

Arithmetic  on  the  Productive  System^  accompanied  by  a  Key  and  Cubical  Blocks. 
By  RoswBLL  C.  Smith,  A.  M.    New  Tork :  D.  Bitbosss  &  Co. 

PRILOSOPHT  AND  Chsmistbt. — Elements  qf  NotuTol  PhOooophy,  designed  as  a 
text-book  for  Academies,  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Illustrated  by  960  wood 
cuts.  By  AtoNzo  Gbat,  A.M.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  in 
Brooklyn  Female  Academy. 

A  Text-Book  on  Natural  PhiUaophy,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  CoUeges :  con- 
taining the  most  recently  discorcred  fhcts.    By  John  Wm.  Dbapbb,  M.  D. 

A  Text  Book  on  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  John  Wm. 
0RAPBB,  M.  D.   New  Tork :  Harper  &  Brothers.    Cincinnati :  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co. 

6BOOBAi*HiBS.~€foodnVA's  Series,  Primer  of  Geography :  Parley's  Geography 
for  Beginners;  new  edition,  with  Catechetical  Introduction.  The  New  National 
Geography;  new  edition,  with  the  late  Census.  A  Comprefaensiye  Geography 
and  History,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  279  quarto  pages,  with  79  Maps  and  numerous 
Engrarings.    By  S.  G.  Qoodbtoh.    New  Tork:  Gbo.  Sata#h. 

DBA  WING.— Elementary  Principles  of  Plane  and  Perspective  Drawing:  in  two 
parts.  By  Jbhu  Bbainbbd.  Second  stereotype  edition,  revised  and  enlarged: 
price  90  cents.    Cleveland,  O. :  Tooker  &  Gatchell,  Pnbllshersv    1893 
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Stena. 

Rev.  He2vrt  E.  Wbifplb,  late  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  in 
Oberiin  CoHege,  has  been  appointed  a  ProftssOT  ii^  Michigan  Central  College. 

Mr.  A.  J.  RiCKOFF,  for  Nveral  years  Principal  of  the  sixth  district  Public 
School  in  Cincinnati,  resigned  his  place  a  short  time  since,  and  is  to  engage  in 
another  Held  of  labor  for  the  pmmotion  of  education.  Mr.  JoBsr  Hakcock,  the 
first  Assistant  in  the  same  scbocri,  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Rickoff. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Paris,  Stark  co^  (elected  under  the  New  Law,)  hare 
voted  a  tax  of  $1,000  for  a  new  school  honso,  and  adopted  a  nnifonn  series  of 
books  to  be  used  in  the  school. 

Mr.  W.  A.  MoKbb,  late  Principal  of  the  Union  School  in  Utica,  Licking  co.,  is 
new  Superintendent  of  the  Union  Schools  of  Coshocton. 

Mr.  Chablxs  R.  Cobukst,  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Academy  at 
Owego,  is  now  Associate  Principal  of  Binghamton  Academy,  New  Tork. 
'  £x-Govemor  Whitcohb  bequeathed  his  valuiUde  Ubiary  to  the  Indiana  As- 
bury  University ;  it  numbers  aboat  3,900  volumes. 

A  Superintendent  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of  the  Union  School  in  West  lib- 
erty :  salary,  ftom  $500  to  $600,  according  to  the  qualifications  and  experience  of 
the  applicant.    Address  Samuel  Tatlou,  West  Liberty,  Logan  Co.,  O. 

A  graduate  of  one  of  the  best  Western  Colleges  wishes  to  secure  a  situation  as 
Principal  of  a  good  Academy  or  Union  Scho<H.  Letters  may  be  addressed  to 
LoRiN  Andrews,  Columbus,  O. 

Mr.  John  Fbrousok,  a  Teacher  in  New  Richmond,  Qermoiit  oo.^  examined 
the  substance  which  fdl  on  the  25th  of  March,  1853,  {and  has  been  so  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  "  sulphur  shower,")  and  fbnnd  that  it  had  none  of  the  properties 
of  sulphur.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  pollen  fjrom  the  pines  of  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Superior ;  but  a  report  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Wabder  of 
Cincinnati,  says  that  it  is  more  probably  pollen  from  the  cypress  swamps  of 
the  Missi^ippi,  which  are  now  in  bloom. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  Teachers  making  investigations  of  this  kind.  What  an 
influence  would  intelligent,  observing  Teachers  in  evtty  neighborhood  exert  on 
the  youth  of  the  State  1 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Secretaxy  of  State,  that  oertfiflcates  issued  by  former 
Boards  of  School  Examiners^  are  valid  till  they  expire  by  tho&r  own  limitation. 
This  is  undoubtedly  correct 

In  the  June  number,  we  wish  to  publish  the  number  of  subscribers  in  each 
county.  Several  counties  have  already  done  nobly,  but  it  is  hoped  that  still 
more  will  be  accomplished  before  the  20th  of  this  month. 

Copies  of  the  New  School  Law  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  prepaid,  single  copies 
for  4  cents,  25  copies  for  $1.00.  For  gratuitous  distribution  they  will  be  furnished 
at  $3.00  per  hundred,  where  thoy  can  be  forwarded  by  express. 

Vrom  th«  (Hiio  BtstwnniB, 
MB88R8.  Editors  :-*In  several  of  the  new8pfq)ers  of  the  State  I  see  that  my 
name,  with  others,  has  been  suggested  with  reference  to  a  nomination  for  the 
office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  I  write  you  this  to  say  that 
I  wish  it  distinctly  understood,  that  I  decline  being  considered  a  candidate.  I 
regard  the  office,  however,  as  one  of  the  most  important  In  the  State,  and  trust 
that  the  selection  of  a  Commissiouor  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  the  requisite 
qualifications.  Tours  very  respectfully,  &c.,  H.  Rigb. 

Cleveland,  April  25, 1853. 
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LOM  present  indications,  there  seemB  to  be  a  yery  general  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  both  of  the  press  and  the  people,  to  give  the  New 
School  Law  a  fieur  trial.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  one  who  thinks 
it  might  be  improyed  in  some  slight  particular,  will  not  feel  boand  to 
find  fault  with  it,  or  to  suggest  some  slight  amendment.  Let  it  be 
fiiirlj  and  fitithfally  tried. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Law  by  some,  that  it  confers  too  much 
power  upon  the  Township  Boards  of  Education.  We  respectfully  ask 
all  who  have  said  or  thought  thus,  to  look  at  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
for  the  organization  of  cities :  speaking  of  this,  one  of  the  leading  papers 
in  the  State  says  it  "  confers  upon  the  City  Council  almost  unlimited 
powers,  and  among  others,  that  of  removing,  by  a  majority  vote,  any 
eity  officer  appointed  by  themselves  or  elected  by  the  people,*^  Does 
the  election  of  a  man  to  the  office  of  School  Director,  render  him  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  7  Are  not  men,  elected 
by  the  people  for  the  express  purpose  of  managing  the  Schools,  and 
often  with  sole  reference  to  their  fitness  for  this  office,  without  regard 
to  political  or  other  considerations,  as  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  power 
as  the  members  of  city  councils,  or  township  trustees  ?  It  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Union  School  Law  of  1849, 
of  the  Akron  Law  and  other  special  acts,  by  which  the  schools  of  towns 
and  cities  are  governed,  that  they  do  confer  sudi  liberal  powers  upon 
the  Board  of  Education ;  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  people  of  any  town  or  city  have  petitioned  the  Legislature 
fm  a  restriction  of  these  powers.  On  the  contraiy,  from  the  enactment 
of  the  Law  estabBriiing  the  Common  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  in  1884,  in 
wfaic&  most  of  the  power  was  vested  in  the  City  Council,  the  tendency 
Vol.  n,  No.  A.  U 
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has  been  to  increase  the  powers  of  Boards  of  Education,  and  to  divorce 
them  more  and  more  entirely  from  the  City  Council.  ThiB  we  believe 
to  be  the  correct,  and  the  only  correct  coarse :  give  them  the  power  to 
do  all  that  needs  to  be  done  for  schools  in  city  or  township,  and  hold 
them  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  faithful  performance  of  theJT 
duties.  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  we  invite  examination 
and  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  schools,  in  the 
seventy-five  or  eighty  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  which  have  schools 
organized  under  any  of  the  laws  above  named ;  and  from  our  own 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  there  is  not  to 
be  found,  in  the  case  of  any  class  of  public  officers,  such  an  example  of 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  responsible  trusts,  and  impartiality  in  the 
performance  of  self-denying  and  delicate  duties,  as  is  afforded  by  these 
eighty  Boards  of  Education.  That  this  is  true,  the  unexampled  pxie- 
perity  and  the  constantly  increasing  popularity  of  these  schools,  is 
incontestible  evidence. 

But,  really,  we  hardly  know  how  to  treat  the  ignorance,  both  of  the 
recent  acts  of  the  Legislature  and  of  our  former  school  system,  whidi 
this  objection  discloses.  The  23d  section  of  the  School  Law  of  1838, 
provided  that  in  case  ihe  Directors  in  any  school  district  refuse  to  serve, 
the  Township  Clerk  shall  appoint  three  persons  to  serve  as  Directors ; 
and  the  25th  section  provided  that  in  case  these  Directors  should  refuse 
to  serve,  the  Clerk  himself  should  proceed  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
of  the  Directors,  viz :  assess  taxes,  employ  and  pay  teachers,  purchase 
sites  for  schopl  houses,  etc.  Was  there  ever  a  more  glaring  example 
of  absolute  authority,  of  one-man  power  ?  And  yet,  during  these  fifteen 
years,  has  a  petition  from  a  single  school  district  ever  reached  the 
Legislature  on  this  subject,  a  word  of  remonstrance  against  the  bestow- 
ment  of  such  authority,  or  an  intimation  that  its  continuance  was  en- 
dangering the  rights  or  threatening  the  liberties  of  the  people? 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  people,  the  masses,  who  depend  munlj 
upon  the  Common  Schools  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  who 
have  been  so  long  asking  the  Legislature  for  a  compact,  intelligible  and 
efficient  school  system,  will  not  be  deceived  by  any  such  trifling  objeo- 
tions  to  this  Law.  Even  granting  the  charge  in  full,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  assumes  either  that  there  are  not  in  every  township  a  sufficioit 
number  of  men  competent  to  manage  the  schools  and  worthy  to  be 
entrusted  with  some  discretionary  power,  or  that  the  people  have  not 
intelligence  and  discernment  enough  to  select  such  men  for  the  office. 
We  believe  that  all  good  oitizens  will  repudiate  both  these  implications. 
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FB0R88I0VAL. 


€^  (^t[i  onit  l^  €k  is  (£imtittan[  SnitcoitioiL 

No.  m. 

According  to  the  old  method  of  teaching  to  read,  the  pupil  must 
first  learn  the  alphabet,  and  then  be  drilled  for  months  in  Orb  ah,  e-h  eh, 
eto.,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  combinations.  It 
is  not  at  all  strange  that  reading,  under  such  instruction,  was  a  monot- 
onous, mechanioal  exercise.  These  ahs  and  ehs,  bos  and  bis,  are 
utterly  meaningless,  and  when  the  child  passed  to  actual  words,  the 
habit  of  regarding  them  as  mere  sounds  }iad  become  firmly  fixed.  The 
method  has  been  pronounced  unphilosophical  by  the  best  writers  on 
elementary  instruction,  and  the  best  teachers  haye  discarded  it.  In 
accordance  with  this,  most  of  our  modem  primers  and  first  reading 
books  are  arranged  for  a  different  mode.  But  though  the  bookmakers 
have  discarded  this  absurd  system,  for  the  most  part,  lingering  traces 
of  it  are  still  seen  in  most  of  their  works ;  as  though  they  were  afraid 
to  cany  out,  to  their  legitimate  extent^  the  principles  whose  correctness 
ihey  themselves  affirm. 

Keeping  in  mind  what  was  said  in  our  last  number  as  to  the  province 
of  the  eye  in  reading,  let  us  examme  spelling,  oral  speUtng,  as  a  branch 
of  elementary  instruction.  We  mean  that  species  of  spelling  referred 
to  by  a  teacher,  when  he  directs  a  child,  who  hesitates  at  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  word,  to  spell  it.  It  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  letters  of 
a  word,  with  the  book  open  before  him,  as  preliminary  to  the  jvonun- 
dation  of  the  word  itself.  Says  the  author  of  the  "  Grammar  of  Arith- 
metic," who  is  endeavoring  to  trace  an  analogy  between  the  method  of 
learning  to  read,  and  that  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  **  ife 
first  learn  the  alphabet,  then  we  pronounce  each  letter  in  a  word,  and 
finally,  we  pronounce  the  word."  He  speaks  of  this  mode  as  if  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  its  correctness,  and  attempts  to  show  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  analogous  mode  in  arithmetic.  It  is  this  method  which 
we  seriously  question,  and  whose  merits  we  propose  to  discuss.  The 
child  speHs  the  word,  that  is,  pronounces  each  letter  in  it,  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  pronunciation  of  the  word.  Does  this  spelling  afibrd  any 
help,  and  if  so,  what  is  it? 

Ldt  us  suppose  that  the  word  bajf  is  before  the  eye  of  the  child.  He 
sees  the  letters  in  the  word,  and  knows  them.   Now  is  it  necessary  that, 
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to  this  eye-knowledge  of  the  three  letters  composing  the  word,  (here 
should  be  superadded  the  eai4:nowledge  of  them?  Before  he  can  pro- 
nounce the  word  hoyy  must  he  wait  for  the  testimony  of  the  ear  in 
addition  to  that  of  the  eye,  already  received  ?  As  well  mi^t  we  affirm 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  sense  of  feeling  in  addition  to  that  of 
sight,  in  recognizing  one's  friends.  What  propriety  is  there  in  teaching 
a  diild  to  distrust  the  testimony  of  the  eye  as  to  the  words  he  is  called 
on  to  read  f  For  all  but  blind  people,  the  eye  is  the  great  inlet  of 
knowledge ;  and  especially  is  this  true  in  gaining  knowledge  from  books. 
Yet  in  this  yeiy  branch,  in  which  expertness,  or  even  tolerable  per- 
fermance,  can  never  be  attained  until  the  mind  knows  the  words  at 
sight ;  in  this  very  branch,  the  child  is  taught  to  depend  almost  entire^ 
on  his  ear — ^to  reject  the  testimony  of  Che  eye  until  the  ear  indorses  it 

No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  no  natural  resemblance  or  conneetaon 
between  the  sound  of  the  word  hojf,  and  the  three  name-bounds  of  the 
letters  composing  it ;  and  that^a  chUd  might  pronounce  the  three  letters, 
i-o-y,  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  and  yet 
never  arrive,  by  himself,  at  the  knowledge  that  these  three  letters  oom- 
posed  the  word  &oy.  For  that  knowledge,  he  is  dependent  upcm  his 
teacher.  Now  why  is  it  not  as  easy  to  associate  the  sound  of  the  word 
with  the  letters  as  vitMe  things,  as  to  associate  it  with  them  as  cnuUik 
things,  so  that  the  instant  the  eye  falls  upon  them  arranged  in  that 
order,  the  mind  may  know  the  name  of  the  word?  Instead  of  this 
short,  natural  process,  the  child  must  be  instructed  in  a  roundabout 
method,  which  seems  to  have  no  argument  in  its  fiivor  except  tiie  single 
one,  that  many  teachers  have  practiced  it,  and  indeed  many  have  known 
no  other  way.  How  awkward  and  circuitous  it  is !  The  mind,  through 
*the  eye,  takes  cognizance  of  the  letters  as  sinffh  things — tiien  they  are 
pronounced  by  the  vocal  organs,  still  as  single  things,  in  order  iliat  the 
mind  may  take  cognizance  of  them  through  the  ear ;  and  now,  at  last, 
'the  mind  proceeds  to  combine  them  into  a  word.  It  cannot  be  said 
'that  the  mind  docs  not  know  the  letters  till  they  are  pronoonoed,  fbr 
they  must  be  known  or  they  could  not  be  pronounced.  What  is  the 
object  of  pronouncing  them  at  all  ?  Is  it  not  an  entirely  supeiflaoos 
srork? 

I  ti^e  a  child  out  into  the  fields  and  show  him  atree.  His  attentkm 
is  directed  to  its  various  parts,  the  trunk,  branohee,  leaves.  I  tell  him 
we  call  it  a  tree.  That  is  its  name.  Another  is  shown  Urn,  and  an- 
other, till  a  tree  becomes  a  £uniliar  object.  At  a  subsequent  time,  I 
point  to  a  tree  and  ask  him  its  name :  shall  he  answer  at  onoe,  or  sball 
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lie  begin  to  spell  it—nafe  the  word  tree,  but  the  ^m^F— thus :  frtmib, 
hranehsB^  kave^^-^ree  f  And  snppose  I  should  give  him  to  nnderetand 
that  I  expected  hhn,  for  t  year  or  two,  to  go  through  with  this  long 
operation,  whenever,  looking  npon  a  tree,  he  wished  to^peak  the  word 
tree.  Tet  this  wonld  be  no  more  preposterous  than  it  is  to  require  a 
child  to  pronounce  the  letters  of  a  word,  (when  the  word  itself  is  before 
his  eyes,)  as  a  supposed  help  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  itself. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  mode  of  teaching  to  read.  The  fftt 
IB,  that  f <  in»ohe$  unnecessary  labor.  The  eye  must  be  used  at  any 
rate,  and  we  cannot  see  that  anything  is  gained  by  using  the  ear  also. 
No  new  knowledge  is  brought  to  the  mind.  If  the  child  can  call  the 
name  of  the  word  any  better,  after  hearing  the  letters  pronounced, 
than  from  merely  seeing  those  letters,  it  is  because  he  has  been  taught 
to  associate  the  sound  of  the  word  with  the  sound  of  the  individual 
lettenr,  rather  than  with  their  appearance.  He  could  be  taught  to 
associate  it  with  the  sight  of  the  letters  just  as  well,  and,  in  fact, 
must  do  this  before  he  can  evw  be  a  reader.  And  the  eye  can 
do  its  work  in  a  tenth  of  the  time  that  the  ear  requires.  Whil^  the 
voice  is  presenting  to  the  ear  the  letters  of  a  single  word,  the  eye 
can  take  in  a  line  or  a  sentence.  This  appealing  to  the  ear,  then,  is 
absolutely  useless^  and  involves  great  waste  of  time.  But  more  than 
this,  it  is  positively  injurious.  It  induces  slow,  hesitating,  stumbling 
habits.  The  reading  of  every  child  who  stops  now  and  then  to  spell 
out  a  word,  will  be  but  calling  words.  It  is  not  reading.  There  is  no 
expression  of  ideas.  To  the  child  reading,  the  words  are  as  meanings 
less  as  the  ahs  and  ehs  of  the  speUing-book.  The  mind  is  made  de- 
pendent on  the  ear,  unduly.  How  many  men  cannot  read  a  paragraph 
in  a  newspaper  without  speaking  the  words  in  a  whisper,  if  not  louder. 
Here  is  the  old  distrust  of  the  eye,  which  was  begotten  and  fostered 
at  school.     It  makes  reading  a  laborious,  unpleasant  process. 

If  the  principles  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  state  are  correct,  it 
follows  that  the  main  work  of  learning  to  read,  consists  in  a  knowledge 
of  words — ^the  ability  to  call  words  at  sight.  The  child  should  learn 
two  words,  actud  words,  that  have  a  meaning,  and  then  read  them. 
Then  another  is  added,  and  all  the  sentences  are  read  which  can  be 
formed  from  the  three.  Each  lesson  gives  a  new  word,  and  abundant 
practice  on  those  already  known.  In  this  way  reading  will  continue 
natural,  and  easy,  and  graceful.  Monotonous  habits  will  not  be  formed. 
No  sentence  should  be  giyen  to  the  child  to  read,  which  contains  a  word 
that  he  cannot  call  the  moment  his  eye  lights  upon  it.  And  if  by 
chanoe  he  does  hesitate  at  a  word,  he  should  never  be  required  or  per- 
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mitted  to  spell  it,  in  order  to  pronounoe  it,  but  the  teaeher  should  give 
its  name.  Almost  without  exception,  the  teachers  of  our  primary 
schools  allow  their  pupils  to  pass  oyer  the  ground  too  rapidly.  They 
are  in  the  Second  Reader,  and  very  likely  in  the  Third,  before  they 
can  read  properly  in  the  First.  In  most  of  our  reading  books  there  is 
not  enough  easy  reading.  The  hard  words  come  too  soon.  Most  ele- 
mentary books  now  contain  columns  of  words  at  the  beginning  of  each 
lesson.  This  is  an  excellent  arrangement,  if  the  teacher  wiU  haye  the 
pupils  pronounce  the  words,  and  not  suffer  them  to  attempt  to  read  a 
lesson  until  they  can  call  these  words  at  sight.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of 
the  time  devoted  to  the  reading  exercise,  should  be  spent  in  pronoun- 
cing, with  the  book  open,  the  words  in  these  columns.  And  for  the 
first  two  years  or  more,  this  is  the  only  use  we  should  make  of  the 
spelling  book.  K  the  time  now  spent  in  attempting  to  make  pupils 
find  out  for  themselves  the  names  of  words  by  spelling  them,  were 
employed  in  pronouncing  words  without  spelling  them,  we  believe  the 
pupils  of  our  primary  schools  would  make  in  the  first  two  years  full 

twice  the  advancement  they  now  do.  I.  w.  ▲. 

Mabistta  College,  May,  1853. 


Itiggtstiniis  u  tjit  |tniti(  of.  tfAk. 

It  naturally  occurs  to  one  giving  instruction  in  this  language,  that 
there  are  three  departments  of  it  which  must  be  masted  before  the 
pupil  can  feel  at  all  at  home  in  it.  The  first  department  comprehends 
all  the  changes  which  the  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs,  etc., 
undergo,  and  designated  by  the  terms  declension,  inflection  and  com- 
parison. It  seems  to  me  that  a  full  knowledge  of  all  these  changes, 
and  the  difference  of  meaning  arising  therefrom,  is  to  be  the  first  acqiu- 
sition  of  the  scholar ;  and  that  the  other  departments  are  to  be  treated 
as  of  secondary  importance,  until  the  pupil  can,  at  first  sight,  decline 
and  analyse  any  noun,  adjective  or  pronoun,  and  conjugate  and  inflect 
any  verb. 

To  make  one's  self  a  complete  master  of  this  department  wiU,  of 
course,  require  very  close  and  steady  application.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  difficult  and  disagreeable  task  connected  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  language.  It  is  not  necessarily  very  closely  allied  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  and  their  syntactical  construction,  and  hence,  while 
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the  pQpil  IS  stadying  il  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  ezdosivelj 
to  it.  In  this  department  the  teacher  'will  quickly  perceive  the  ever- 
returning  necessity  for  frequently  repeated  reviews.  The  many  strange, 
and  almost  unmeaning  forms,  are  constantly  fading  from  the  pupil's 
memory,  and  unless  the  master's  hand  is  constantly  engaged  in  repn>- 
ducing  and  stamping  them  upon  the  mind,  they  will  soon  mingle 
together,  and  form  a  mass  of  chaotic  confusion.  A  pupil  should  be 
required  to  decline  eveiy  noun,  adjective  and  pronoun,  and  give  the 
synopsis  of  every  verb,  until  it  becomes  as  easy  for  him  to  do  it  as  to 
breathe.  The  pupU  should  be  required  to  do  it,  .too,  as  a  thing  of  the 
first  importance^  during  a  great  part  of  the  first  year.  '  Some  teachers 
require  their  scholars  to  decline  the  substantives  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards.  In  mastering  the  verbs,  I  4iave  found  it  a  veiy  good  exer- 
cise to  let  the  synopsis  of  a  verb  pass  around  the  class,  each  pupil  giv- 
ing the  first  person  singular  of  a  tense.  An  active  scholar  can  give 
the  synopsis  of  two  or  three  complete  regular  verbs  in  one  minute. 
The  great  importance  of  a  thorough  drilling  in  this  department,  is  seen 
in  its  influence  on  the  pupil's  progress  in  the  other  departments.  Both 
teachers  and  pupils  should  be  impressed  with  a  proper  estimation  of 
its  value,  otherwise  all  the  succeeding  labors  of  the  pupil  may  be  dis- 
satisfactory and  disheartening.  The  pupil  should  on  no  account  be 
pennitted  to  give  much  attention  to  the  other  matters  until  at  ease  here. 

After  the  first  department  has  been  mastered,  the  pupil  should  next 
gradually  turn  his  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  words  are  placed 
in  a  sentence,  and^  their  dependence  upon  each  other.  The  common 
impression  th^t  the  Latins  must  have  thrown  their  words  together  with: 
out  regard  to  any  law  of  language,  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  is  quite 
erroneous.  What  secret  influence  causes  niitions  to  place  words  expres- 
sive of  the  same  idea  in  such  diflferent  orders,  is  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. In  a  majority  of  cases,  perhaps  the  Latin  order  is  the  best 
order,  and  very  frequently  the  only  one  in  which  ihe  true  idea  can  be 
rendered  into  English.  It  would  seem  that  there  can  be  but  one  best 
way  in  which  words  will  represent  some  particular  thought,  but  exam- 
ination shows  that  each  language  has  a  way  peculiar  to  itself,  although 
the  methods  do  not  differ  so  much  that  the  order  in  one  will  not  give  a 
distinct  clue  to  the  order  in  the  other.  The  practice  of  passing  around 
the  class,  each  one  giving  simply  the  dependence  of  words,  or  the 
dependence  of  words  and  the  rule,  I  have  found  to  be  interesting  and 
useful. 

The  third  department  relates  to  the  primary  use  of  Idl  language, 
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which  18  principally  oonoemed  m  repreflenting  ideas.  Thia  department 
comprehends  a  discussion  of  all  the  meanings,  and  shades  of  meaning, 
attached  to  the  words.  In  this  department  the  pupil  will  find  ample 
room  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  critical  faculties  of  the  mind.  In 
this  connection  the  pupil  should  be  introduced  to  the  intimate  relaHon 
subsisting  between  the  Latin  and  English  language.  The  pupil  should 
master  these  departments  separately.  c.  k. 

CiMOINNATI. 


Wot  Ihe  Ohio  Jogntl  of  Rdnftlon, 


"^nje«  in  ^ilpmlj/' 


Mb.  Editor  : — Allow  me  to  make  a  few  suggestions  upon  the  topic 
treated  under  this  head  in  the  April  number  of  the  Journal.  If  the 
yiews  here  advanced,  which  are  somewhat  difierent  from  our  friend's, 
are  incorrect,  we  hope  they  may  be  conrected. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  whether  all  teachers  who  do  not  give  prises 
in  schools,  are  ''  unreflecting,  penurious,  or  ill  paid,"  we  will  leave  for 
a  discriminating  public  to  decide.  We  wiU  not,  however,  disagree 
with  the  author,  in  that  it  is  right  and  proper  to  place  something  before 
the  youthful  mind,  in  order  to  stimulate  it  to  effort  and  exertion ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  hind  of  stimulant  to  be  used,  we  do  moit  deeidedfy 
differ. 

Now  a  thing  that  is  right  in  and  of  itself,  is  right  and  proper  at  all 
times ;  and,  according  to  the  moral  government  of  God,  can  be  made 
more  available  on  a  given  point  than  any  other  thing  of  a  contrary 
nature.  And  a  thing  that  is  wrong  in  and  of  itself  is  wrong  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  and,  for  a  similar  reason,  can  not  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  accomplishment  of  good  to  the  same  extent  that  its  oppoate 
can ;  and  though  apparently  successful  at  first,  must  ultimately,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  things,  work  out  its  legitimate  results.  And  that 
the  practice  of  stimulating  the  mind  by  giving  prises,  in  a  manner 
recommended  in  the  article  alluded  to,  is  wrong  in  theory,  inasmuch  as 
it  appeals  to  a  wrong  motive  in  the  child,  we  think  no  one,  who  under- 
stands the  philosophy  of  that  most  delicate  piece  of  mechanism — the 
youthful  mind,  will  attempt  to  deny.  And  if  wrong  in  theory,  why 
not  in  practice  ?    If  wrong  for  the  adult,  why  not  for  the  infant  mind  ? 
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Ifl  there  not  even  more  danger  of  poisoning  the  latter  than  the 
former? 

Our  friend  says :  '*  Reward  follows  effort  everj  where,  and  every 
where  effort  is  made  in  hope  and  expectation  of  reward."  We  indorse 
every  word  of  it.  But  we  do  not  conceiye  it  to  follow  from  this  admis- 
sion,  that  we  may,  with  impunity,  appeal  to  improper  motives  in  order 
to  excite  that  effort.  The  same  almighty  Being  that  made  eflfort  a  con- 
dition, also  placed  proper  means  within  our  reaeh  to  excite  it.  And 
may  we  then,  with  safety,  resort  to  methods,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
are  objectionable,  in  order  to  accomplish  good,  rather  than  seek  oat  the 
proper  avenues  to  snceess?  But  the  writer  suggests  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  the  stimulant  after  a  given  time,  when  the  mind  becomes 
sufficiently  excited ;  or,  in  other  words,  changing  the  diet — ^the  objeo> 
tionable  for  the  unobjectionable — ^the  poisonous  for  the  wholesome.  Is 
there  not  danger  in  this?    Let  us  examine  it. 

Would  we  not  consider  it  dangerous  policy  to  tamper  with  the  appe- 
tite of  an  infant  boy  by  giving  him  ardent  spirits,  to  stimulate  and 
Strengthen  his  organs  of  digestion,  so  that  we  might  administer  the 
more  nutrient  aliment  T  Would  there  be  no  danger  of  begetting  and 
nursing  an  imperious  monster  there,  whose  future  demands  would  be 
insatiable  ?  And  is  the  mtW,  in  our  corrupt  state,  less  easily  poisoned 
than  the  body  f  Can  we  expect  that  we  may  subject  it  to  any  evil 
influence,  in  whatever  stage,  from  infiuncy  to  manhood,  and  even  old 
age,  ?nthout  its  becoming  tainted?  Nay,  verily!  Therefore,  since 
tiiere  is  danger  in  the  one  case,  much  more  in  the  other.  The  young 
mind  is  more  susceptible  than  the  mature,  and  hence  the  greater  care 
should  be  tsken  not  to  place  any  thing  in  its  way  of  an  evil,  or  even  a 
doubtful  tendency. 

Again :  Our  friend  seems  to  think  there  is  great  difficulty  in  arousing 
a  proper  interest  in  the  young  mind,  in  any  other  way  than  the  one  there 
proposed.  We  think  not.  The  method  is  very  simple,  and  from  its 
simpliciiy  arises  its  success ;  for  will  not  the  mind,  in  its  incipient  state, 
respond  to  its  proper  stimulant,  rather  than  to  one  that  is  foreign  or 
artificial?  It  may  in  many  cases  be  excited  tooner. by  the  artificial, 
yet  the  consequences  will  inevitably  be  such  as  represented  above. 
Will  not  its  growth  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  precept, 
under  the  influence  of  its  natural  aliment,  than  any  thing  foreign  to  those 
precepts  f  And  is  not  covetousness  one  of  the  most  hideous  vices  that 
fester  in  the  human  heart  ?  And  will  not  appealing  to  the  selfish  do- 
sires,  in  this  way,  have  a  tendency  to  arouse,  strengthen  and  confirm 
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inordinate  desire?  It  is  removing  that  proper  desire  lor  good,  for 
good's  sake,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  a  base  desire  for  present 
gratification. 

But  ^hat  shall  be  done  in  order  to  secure  the  good  we  seek  ?  Shall 
we  "  lecture  our  scholars  from  a  stand-point  entirely  above  them  Y*  as 
our  friend  seems  to  think  must  inevitably  be  the  case.  Nay,  truly  : 
This  is  not  the  proper  method,  though  perhaps  pursued  by  many.  If 
the  older  can  be  influenced,  much  mare  the  younger.  Give  me  the 
little  children — the  groups  of  baby  listeners — and  let  me  talk  to  them 
of  love,  of  God,  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  of  the  tender  emotions  that 
swelled  his  bosom,  and  I  will  strike  a  cord  in  the  little  heart  that 
vibrates  to  the  softest  touch*  The  sweetest  echo  wiU  thence  respond, 
and  the  purest  waters  of  affection  will  then  well  up  to  give  character  to 
the  sympathies  in  after  life.  There  will  be  earnest  attention :  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind  awake. 

The  affections  are  the  first  to  develop  themselves ;  therefore  these 
should  first  be  appealed  to  and  cultivated.  Were  this  properly  done, 
we  should  have  more  and  better  Christians  than  we  now  have — ^better 
statesmen,  better  civilians,  better  citizens ;  in  a  word,  a  better  world. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  sciences  are  taught,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
entirely  too  soon ;  or,  at  least,  too  much  attention  is  bestowed  on  them, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  nobler  part  of  a  true  education — ^the  education  of 
the  heart.  The  infiint  mind  is  the  receptacle  of  the  tenderest  emotions. 
These  are  averse  to  the  dull  routine  of  the  common  mode  of  study. 
Hence  arises  another  evil  from  giving  prizes.  Even  could  a  desire  for 
study  be  begotten  in  this  way,  (which  doubtless  may  be  done  in  some 
cases,)  I  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  good  that 
may  seem  to  be  effected,  for  it  is  purchased  at  too  great  a  sacrifio^-* 
the  sacrifice  of  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  human  heart 

If,  then,  these  afilections  are  of  such  vast  importance,  and  form  so 
redeeming  an  element  in  human  character,  shall  they  be  poisoned  by 
base  desires  ?  Shall  they  be  benumbed,  and  a  selfishness  stimulated  in 
their  stead  by  the  ''products  of  the  toy-shop,  the  candy-jar,''  or  even 
by  the  more  unexceptionable  ''glitter  of  the  book-shelf,"  when  God 
has  placed  so  many  more  efficient  agents  within  our  reach  ? 

We  hope  our  fellow-teachers  will  give  this  subject  a  candid  and  care* 
fnl  consideration.  J.  oodbn. 

Ohio  Wbslktjut  TTnivebsitt,  May,  1853. 
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SCISNTIPIG. 


j^itmrnlngii: 
No.  in. 

31.  HuBRiCANBS  are  defined  as  "terrifie  storms,  accompanied  by 
thander  and  lightning;  and  are  distinguished  from  eveij  other  kind  of 
tempest  by  their  extent,  their  irresistible  power,  and  the  sudden  changes 
that  occur  in  the  direction  of  the  wind."  They  are  more  frequent  and 
terrific  in  tropical  regions  than  elsewhere;  and  they  sweep  aver  the 
earth's  surface  with  great  velocity,  prostrating  in  an  instant  mighty 
forests,  and  the  proudest  works  of  man. 

32.  Their  extent  is  immense,  the  storms  being  in  a  circular  form, 
from  one  hundred  to  eight  hundred  miles  in  diameter :  with  a  progress 
sive  motion  of  from  seventeen  to  thirty  miles  per  hour,  with  which  they 
sometimes  traverse  a  distance  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles. 

33.  Their  direction,  north  of  the  equator,  is  from  S.  E.,  until  they 
cross  the  northern  tropic ;  then  it  is  from  S.  W.  In  the  southern  hem* 
isphere  their  direction  is  from  N.  E.,  north  of  the  southern  tropic,  and 
N.  W.  south  of  it. 

34.  There  are  two  principal  theories  of  hurricanes,  (as  well  as  of 
whirlwinds,  or  tornadoes,  and  waterspouts,)  which  may  be  denominated 
the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  theories.  The  former  is  maintained  by 
Bedfield,  Keid,  Piddington,  and  Thom ;  and  the  latter  by  Espy  and 
others.  A  very  brief  statement,  only,  of  these  theories  can  be  given 
here. 

35.  The  advocates  of  the  centrifugal  theory  maintain  that  hurricanes 
are  "extensive  storms  of  wind,  revolving  around  an  axis,  either 
uprightly  or  inclined  to  the  horizon;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  body 
of  the  storm  has  a  progressive  motion  over  the  surface  of  the  globe." 
They  contend  that  the  rotary  velocity  is  greatest  at  the  center,  where  it 
is  sometimes  one  hundred  miles  per  hour,  and  gradually  decreases 
towards  the  circumference;  and  that  the  centrifugal  force,  occasioned  by 
this  rapid  rotary  motion  of  the  storm,  causes  the  air  to  become  less 
dense  at  the  center^  and  more  dense  near  the  circumference  of  the 
storm.  Thus  they  satisfactorily  explain  the  observed  barometric  phe- 
tiomena  given  below:  (39,  40  and  41.)  They  contend,  further,  that 
the  cold  air  from  the  upper  regions  rushes  down  the  partially  vacant 
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center,  and,  mingling,  with  the  wann  moist  air  below,  forms  the  elond 
and  rain  which  always  accompany  these  storms. 

36.  The  rotary  motion  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  meeting  of 
two  counter  currents  of  ur ;  and  the  progressive  motion,  by  the  unequal 
force  of  these  currents,  the  direction  of  the  storm  being  that  of  the 
stronger  current.  (See  above,  22,  23  and  24.)  The  direction  of  the 
whirl  on  its  asds  is  from  right  to  left,  or  contrary  to  that  of  the  sun,  in 
ihe  northern  hemisphere :  in  the  southern  hemisphere  it  is  from  left  to 
righty  or  with  ihe  sun. 

37.  Prof.  Espy,  the  author  of  the  centripetal  theory,  denies  that  the 
rotary  motion  is  universal,  or  even  general  in  hurricanes.  He  subeti* 
tutes,  instead  of  a  motion /rom  the  center  outwards,  a  motion  inwards 
towards  the  center;  and  instead  of  a  descending  current  in  the  center, 
a  rapidly  cucending  current,  produced,  in  the  first  instance,  by  some 
local  cause  of  rarefaction  of  the  saturated  air  at  the  earth's  surface; 
but  continued  and  greatly  increased  by  the  eipansion  caused  by  the 
evokUion  of  latent  heat,  in  the  condensation  of  vapor,  and  the  formation 
of  cloud  in  the  ascending  column.  He  asserts  that  in  all  storms  of 
this  nature,  hurricanes,  whirlwinds,  etc.,  the  wind  blows  from  eveiy 
quarter  towards  the  center.  He  further  asserts  that  even  were  the 
current  >outwards  in  all  directions  from  the  center,  and  were  there  con- 
sequently a  downward  current  of  cold  air  in  the  center,  this  could  never 
forrA  cloud;  "for  it  is  demonstrated  by  experiment,  that  the  farther  it 

(the  air)  descends  the  more  vapor  will  it  be  able  to  contain;  so  that, 
even  if  it  were  saturated  above,  when  it  descends  so  fiir  as  to  occupy 
<me-half  the  space  by  increased  pressure,  it  will  be  capable  of  containing 
more  than  four  times  the  quantity  of  vapor  which  it  contfdned  above, 
in  consequence  of  its  increased  heat  by  condensation." 

38.  Both  of  these  theories  profess  to  be  based  upon  facts  and  nume- 
rous carefully  observed  phenomena.  But  facts  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  each  other ;  and  the  true  theory  must  embrace  and  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  these  storms.  The  main  points  in  the  two  theories, 
when  slightly  modified,  are,  with  one  exception,  it  seems  to  me,  perfectly 
oon«btent.  The  rotary  motion  and  the  upward  motion  are  perfectly 
compatible,  as  are  also  the  centrifugal  motion  within,  and  the  centrip- 
etal without  a  certain  circle,  between  the  center  and  the  ciitsumference 
of  the  stonn. 

The  phenomena  which  usually  precede  and  accompany  a  hurricane 
are  as  follows:  a  calm,  sultry  state  of  the  atmosphere,  followed  by  a 
strong  wind,  which  rapidly  increases  to  a  furious  gale,  then  to  a  violent 
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liTurrioane,  which  suddenly  gives  place  to  a  dead  cahn,  when  die  barom- 
eter, which  has  fallen  with  frightful  rapidity  from  the  first,  reaches  its 
minimum ;  then,  quick  as  thought,  without  a  moment's  warning,  the 
'Wind  recommences  with  indescribable  fiuy  and  irresistible  power  from 
tihe  opposite  direction ;  the  barometer  rapidly  rises,  and  soon  the  storm 
18  past;  and  naught  but  a  desolate  waste  marks  the  path  of  the  terrible 
TiBitant. 

40.  From  a  record  of  observatioDS  made  at  St.  Thomas,  during  the 
tornado  of  August,  1837,  by  which,  in  one  harbor,  thirty-three  Tassels 
trere  destroyed,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  laid  prostrate  in 
one  town,  it  appears  that  the  barmneter  fell  from  29.95  to  28.09,  or 
1.86  hches;  fklling,  just  before  the  dead  adm,  (of  48  ininutee,)  .44 
in  twenty  minutes;  and  immediately  after  the  calm  rising  .88  in  three 
minutes. 

41.  Much  of  the  damage  to  buildings,  caused  by  hurricanes  and 
other  storms  of  this  class,  is  occasioned  by  the  sudden  expansion  of 
the  air  within  the  buildings  at  the  moment  when  the  central  and  rarified 
portion  of  the  storm  passes  oyer,  or  a  moment  before  the  calm.  I  haye 
aeon  the  roof  of  <Mie  building,  during  the  passage  of  a  hurricane,  raised 
mx  inches  to  giye  yent  to  the  air  within;  the  roof  thrown  from  another, 
and  carried  like  lightning  through  the  air,  and  depoeited  half  a  mile 
dktant;  and  a  third,  new  and  strong,  in  an  instant  laid  prostrate.  At 
the  same  time  a  hay  stadL  near  by  was  seen  to  rise  thirty  or  forty  feet 
into  Ae  air,  and  return  to  its  former  position  entire;  but  in  an  instant 
it  was  scattered  to  the  feur  winds. 

42.  Whirlwinds  or  tornados  di£fer  from  hurricanes  only  in  their 
extent  and  duration;  whirlwinds  being  but  a  few  hundred  yards  in 
diameter,  and  lasting  but  a  few  seconds,  rarely,  if  oyer,  more  than  one 
or  two  minutes.  Th^  are  due  to  the  same  cause,  and  are  attended  by 
like  phenomena. 

48.  Waterspouts  are  caused  by  whirlwinds  passing  oyer  the  surface 
of  a  lake  or  sea.  The  phenonlena  peculiar  to  waterspouts  are  usually 
aa  feUows:  A  dark  cloud  is  seen,  from  which  depends  an  inverted  eone, 
which  gradually  approaches  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  water  be- 
oomes  yiolently  agitated,  rises  in  spray  or  mist,  with  a  whirling  motion, 
and  unites  with  the'  lengthened  inyerted  cone  abeye,  foiming  an  immense 
tube,  with  a  diameter  ranging  from  a  few  feet  to  seyeral  hundred,  and 
a  length  or  altitude  sometimes  as  great  as  a  mile,  and  possessing  both  a 
rotary  and  a  progressiye  motion.  *  In  a  short  time  the  column  separates, 
the  doud  disappears,  the  water  becomes  quiet,  and  all  is  oyer. 

GBAHyiLLB  Episoofal  Fbmixb  Sxminabt.  S.  N.  S. 
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For  the  Ohio  JoamBl  of  EdncaHon. 

€^t  (lt)ngia  of  IritlmitUtal  Si)Bilnils. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  form  of  the  ten  figures  or  characters,  by  whick 
all  arithmetical  calculations  are  formed,  is  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind. 
In  alphabetical  writing,  the  characters  by  which  words  are  constructed, 
sentences  formed,  and  knowledge  transmitted,  are  adapted  to  their 
office  ;  but  no  form  of  letter,  in  any  language,  is  more  complete  than, 
the  nine  digits  and  the  cipher — ^improperly  tenned  the  Arabic  figures 
—employed  ezdusiyely  in  arithmetical  computation.  The  perfection 
of  these  ten  symbols  is  clearly  shown  in  every  instance  of  combination, 
however  simple  or  complicated,  perspicuously  expressing  the  distinct 
idea  of  the  number  designated.  Thus,  3  times  4  are  12;  .9  divided 
into  81,  give  quotient  9;  100  taken  from  700,  leave  600;  24,000 
added  to  12,000,  make  36,000;  i  into  i,  makes  ,^6;  .9  added  to  .0007, 
makes  .9007.  Here  the  grave  questions  may  be  asked.  How  did  the 
perfect  adaptedness  of  these  ten  symbols  arise  ? — ^have  they  sprung  frcnn 
the  natural  ingenuity  of  man,  long  engaged  in  numerical  calculations? 
They  seem  to  have  been  very  ancient,  and  traceable  to  the  most  remote 
ages.  The  whole  contrivance  appears  to  have  been  too  perfect  and  too 
complete  for  man.  With  many  of  the  pious  and  learned,  I  hesitate  not, 
as  in  regard  to  language  and  written  symbols  or  letters,  to  trace  their 
origin  to  inspiration ;  that  both  alphabetical  writing  and  arithmetic^  hj 
the  ten  digits — ^for,  including  cypher,  there  are  certainly  ten — were 
well  known  to  Adam,  at  first  the  learned  and  accomplished  representa- 
tive of  the  human  family.  Whatever  fancifal  theories  many  may  have 
formed  of  Adam,  when  created,  as  being  an  ignorant  <Mdtdt,  who  had 
to  emerge  from  obscurity  by  dint  of  many  efforts,  to  learn  language  by 
necessity,  and  to  acquire  science  in  the  same  manner,  a  little  consider- 
ation, and  the  facts  in  the  case,  completely  overturn. 

The  general  law  of  Divme  procedure,  in  all  other  oases,  is  obvious. 
When  an  agent  was  needed  by  Heaven,  he  was  raised  up,  and  prepared 
for  his  work.  In  this  way  Noah,  a  great  man  in  his  day,  and  largely 
possessing  science  and  mechanics,  was  qualified  for  the  Deluge.  In  this 
way  Abraham  was  trained,  and  furnished  with  every  appliance,  to  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  mankind  for  his  faith  and  patience.  In  tins 
way,  first,  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  secondly,  for  forty  years  in  the 
land  of  Midian,  was  Moses  disciplined  for  the  veiy  important  work  of 
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guiding  the  Israelites  to  the  land  of  Palestine.  Here  let  me  speak 
reyerently.  In  a  like  manner,  did  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ  tabernacle  in 
the  flesh  for  thirty-three  years,  to  achieve  the  work  of  salvation.  Shall 
the  law  of  the  Divine  procedure  be  operative  in  all  cases,  not  even 
excepting  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ,  and  yet  shall  Adam  be  excepted? 
The  very  position  is  preposterous.  Adam,  at  creation,  the  noblest  being 
on  the  earth — ^the  great  free  agent— free  to  make  him  a  finished,  a  perfect 
man,  and  a  competent  representative  of  his  race,  had  every  appliance 
of  language,  science,  and  art,  to  prepare  him  for  his  high  destination. 
The  law  is  perspicuous,  and  the  conclusion  is  almost  irresistible.  He 
was  learned  in  all  points ;  hiB  moral  nature  and  furniture  were  eveiy 
way  perfect ;  his  responsibilities  were  felt ;  and  the  fearful  result  of  the 
abuse  of  agency,  has  told  on  all  generations.  Is  it  absurd  to  suppose 
Adam,  from  creation,  to  have  been  a  man  understanding  the  full  force 
of  language  ?  Is  it  improper  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  an  arithme- 
tician, an  astronomer,  a  mechanic  ?  In  all  things  he  excelled,  being 
prepared  on  every  subject.  How  did  he  become  thus  learned,  I  ask? 
How  did  the  disciples,  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  become  prepared  to 
preach  the  gospel,  i^  all  the  languages  of  the  earth  ?  The  answer  is 
written — ^by  ini^iratV)n.  In  the  same  way,  was  Adam  qualified  for  the 
station  he  occupied.  It  was  surely  as  easy  to  give  Adam  all  human 
■knowledge,  as  to  form  him  an  intellectual  being — ^not  an  infant,  but  a 
mature  adult.  The  fidse  and  prejudicial  opinion,  that  Adam  was,  at 
first,  an  ignoramuB,  throws  many  a  theorist  into  the  horrors,  if  an  as- 
tronomical epoch  run  up,  in  time,  beyond  the  Deluge.  Where  is  the 
danger  ?  The  antediluvians  were  learned,  Adam  was  an  astronomer, 
Noah  was  a  man  of  science,  and  a  master-builder.  The  evidence  of 
antediluvian  knowledge  is  imposing.  Adam  was  the  great  teacher. 
A  thousand  ships  may  have  been  built  before  the  Ark ;  though  grave 
theologians  have  affirmed  that  structure  to  have  been  the  first  $e€h 
vt9$d. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  the  origin  of  the  ten  arithmetical  figures, 
or  the  symbols  of  this  department  of  calculation.  These  came,  at  first, 
from  the  learned  Adam.  In  his  long  life,  he  communicated  his  knowl- 
edge to  others,  and  especially  to  Methuselah ;  and  Noah,  living  several 
hundred  years  with  the  latter,  derived  all  science  and  art  from  that 
ancient  source.  Noah  and  his  sons, — the  latter  being  Methuselah's 
pupils  fi)r  nearly  a  century, — ^transmitted  their  knowledge  to  the  post- 
diluvians.  The  ark  was  earned  by  currents  during  the  deluge,  which 
minents  seem  to  have  directed  it  from  soutb-west  to  a  little  north-east 
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— iiot  to  the  inaoeessible  mountains  of  Annenia,  Imt,  aooording  to  many 
of  the  learned,  to  Ararat,  on  the  borders  of  India.  Thence  Noah 
settled,  as  the  patriarch  of  Hindostan,  and  from  this  second  head  of  the 
human  family,  Is  derived  what  we  designate  the  Sanscrit  language; 
which  details,  in  Hindostan  archives,  arithmetical  eymbols  or  figures, 
and  many  other  sterling  remains  of  ancient  science  and  art.  In 
algebra,  pure  demonstrative  mathematics,  astronomy,  mechanics,  ete.» 
Hindostan  appears  to  have  been,  in  the  first  ages,  vastly  in  advance  of 
many  other  lands.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  Hebrew  and 
Sanscrit  languages  were  anciently  nearly,  or  perhaps  entirely,  identieaL 
Sir  Wm.  Jones,  the  great  Oriental  scholar,  affirms  the  Sanscrit  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  Persian,  the  Armenian,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek,  as  well  as  the  Gothic.  Others  equally  learned,  make  the 
Hebrew  the  parent  of  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Persian,  Latin,  Greek,  Ethio- 
pic, etc.  Whence  this  discrepancy  ?  I  answer ;  it  has  resulted  ftam 
the  languages  being  identical,  or  nearly  so,  at  first  In  the  minds  of 
many  the  evidence  is  conclusive,  that  the  ancient  language  and  sdenoes 
of  Hindostan,  were  introduced  by  the  antediluvian,  Noah.  The  AraUo 
arithmetical  figures  are  traceable  to  no  other  reliaUe  source,  than  the 
records  in  the  ancient  Sanscrit  language.  This  language,  so  dasBic 
and  perfect,  must  have  been  introduced  by  some  distinguished  ancient 
scholar.  Who,  but  Noah,  could  have  been  that  individual^  to  whcm 
the  legends  and  histories  of  all  eastern  Asia  bear  testimcmy,  as  the 
great  teacher  of  religion,  science,  and  art.  In  short,  Noah  may  be 
considered  as  the  Fohi  of  the  East :  he  having  furnished  the  vast  stores 
of  antediluvian  knowledge  to  the  postdiluvians,  in  insulated  and  eastern 
Asia.  Hence  the  early  civilisation  and  advance  of  these  countries  in 
art  and  science,  till  gross  idolatry  obscured  and  finally  eclipeed  moral 
tnUki  and  for  ages  rendered  stationary  the  arts  and  improvements  of  all 
these  lands.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  natural  result  of  idolatry  in 
all  time,  unless  peculiar  causes  interposed, — as  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

Here  the  question  may  be  asked.  In  what  way  did  the  Arabians  pro- 
cure the  arithmetical  figures,  and  employ  them,  so  that  in  Europe  they 
were  called  the  Arabian  figures  f  The  answer  is  easy.  When  Mo- 
hammedanism overspread  the  south-east  of  Asia,  the  similarity  of  a 
pseudo  religion,  brought  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  extremes. 
Hindostanese  traveled  into  Arabia,  but  much  more  frequently  tlie 
AraUans  traveled  into  Hindostan;  and  finally  brought  thence  the 
arithmetical  figiyes  or  symbols,  and  the  sciences,  receded  in  the  San- 
scrit knguage.    Hence  the  revival  of  letters  at  Bagdad,  and  C€rdoTa» 
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in  Spain.  Hence  arithmetical  figores  were  brought  into  Ghriatian 
Europe  and  called  Arabic  figures,  when,  in  all  propriety,  they  fdiould 
have  been  called  Hindostanee  or  Sanscrit  charactera  or  digits ;  because 
jdiej  were  found  in  that  country,  and  in  the  Sanscrit  annals. 

Haying  traced  the  origin  of  arithmetical  symbols  or  figures,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  their  true  source — ^in  the  antediluvian  world,  I  proceed  to  the 
second  part  of  iny  subject,  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  English  method 
of  notation  and  numeration,  over  the  French  method ;  which  latter,  in 
my  opinion,  has  been  very  imprudently  copied  intso  too  many  American 
works  on  arithmetic. 

1 .  It  is  affirmed  by  such  as  have  borrowed  the  French  method  of  nota- 
tion and  numeration,  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  simple ;  yet,  from  all 
I  can  ascertain,  without  one  single  argument  for  the  preference.  This 
conclusion,  to  my  mind,  is  the  more  surprising,  because  it  really  appears 
to  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  How  can  it  be  more  simple  than  the 
English  method  ?  The  two  are  precisely  alike  for  the  first  nine  figures : 
then  the  difference  commences,  in  which  the  supposed  simplicity  con- 
sists. To  the  learner,  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  first  nine 
figures  of  the  numeration  table,  is  the  chief  effort.  He  proceeds;  units, 
tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
millions,  tens  of  millions,  hundreds  of  millions.  Is  it  not  as  easy  to 
keep  on,  thousands  of  millions,  tens  of  thousands  of  millions,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  millions — ^the  plain  English  method — ^as  to  change  the 
designation,  and  say  billiomi,  tens  of  billions,  hundreds  of  billions,  in 
the  French  method  ?  To  my  view,  the  change  is  embarrassing  and 
complicated.  I  put  it  to  any  competent  judge,  to  say  whether  the 
English  is  not  as  simple,  yes,  more  simple  than  the  French  method ;  so 
that  the  supposed  simplicity  of  the  latter,  is  really  no  other  than  an 
empty  eound,  or  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination. 

2.  Let  all  due  honor  be  awarded  to  the  French  nation,  for  important 
advances  in  science.  In  high  numbers,  in  English  works  on  mathe- 
matics or  physical  science,  calculated  according  to  English  notation,  if 
the  French  method  be  applied,  it  produces  on  the  young  mind  doubt 
and  confusion  in  regard  to  such  numbers.  In  many  instances,  as.  I 
have  myself  witnessed,  the  practice  has  given  rise  to  positive  inconven- 
ience and  decided  aror. 

3.  A  veiy  formidable  objection  to  the  French  method  of  notation  and 
numeration,  compared  with  the  English,  is  here  presented,  in  the  desig- 
nation of  periods.     The  foundation  of  the  French  method,  or,  as 

technically  it  ntay  be  called  ^emoduhu,  (a  term  derived  from  modului^ 
16 
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little  measure,  ihe  haee  in  the  oonsfcraotion  of  lo^fctrithme,)  ia  imqu«B- 
lionably  the  mille,  or  1000.  If  tiie  mille  or  1000  be  multiplied  Ijj 
1000,  the  product  makes  the  million,  or  seoond  power  of  the  miUe  or 
1000.  This  number,  however,  aooording  to  strict  accnracj,  is  mis- 
named ;  technicaUy  correct,  it  should  haye  been  called  the  bi-million, 
or  second  power  of  the  millo  or  1000 — ^in  other  words,  the  billion. ;  but 
as  if  determined  to  be  inconsistent,  when  the  mille  or  1000  is  their 
modulus,  the  French  hayo  raised  it  to  the  second  power,  or  bi-million, 
and  still  have  called  it  the  mille  number  or  million.  It  is  certainly  by 
involution,  or  the  raising  of  powers,  that  they  form  their  several  periods 
in  notation.  To  secure  the  next  period  after  the  million,  which  they 
call  the  billion,  the  mille  or  1000  is  multiplied  into  itself  three  times, 
or  raised  to  the  third  power,  which,  in  mathematical  accuracy,  ought  to 
have  been  called  the  trimille  or  trillion ;  yet  the  inaccurate  name  of 
biDion  is  retamed.  After  the  first  two  periods,  the  same  objection  lies 
against  every  period  in  their  notation.  For  example,  the  mille  or  1000 
being  the  modulus,  and  the  million  being  the  second  power  of  the  miUe, 
ought  to  have  been  called  the  billion;  their  billion, being  the  third 
power  of  the  mille,  ought  to  have  been  called  the  trillion ;  their  trillion 
is  the  fourth  power  of  the  mille,  and  so  on.  Of  consequence,  the 
names  of  all  the  periods  except  the  first  two,  of  six  figures,  are  tech- 
nically incorrect. 

4.  In  the  English  method  of  notation,  the  mille  or  1000  multiplied 
by  1000,  as  with  the  French,  makes  the  million,  the  second  power  of 
the  mille;  and  this  latter  number  is  the  modulus  of  the  English  method. 
A  criticism  might  here  be  made  on  the  name  Million,  used  by  the 
English  as  their  modulus  of  notation,  because  it  is  the  second  power  of 
the  mille  or  1000.  I  believe,  however,  the  objection  to  this  period  of 
notation,  inaccurately  named,  by  the  French  plan,  will  not  here  apply- 
The  million  is  arhitrarily  assumed,  as  the  modulus  of  the  English 
method ;  as  the  mille  or  1000  is  the  modulus  of  the  French  method. 
When  the  million  is  thus  assumed,  its  powers,  in  succession,  are  regu- 
larly noted.  The  modulus  is  regularly  involved,  so  as  to  make  the 
name  of  each  subsequent  period  mathematically  and  technically  correct 
The  million  multiplied  by  the  million,  makes  the  bi-million,  or,  con- 
tracted, the  billion,  the  second  power  of  the  million ;  the  tri-million  or 
trillion,  the  third  power  of  the  million;  the  quadrillion,  the  fourth 
power  of  the  million ;  and  so  on,  even  up  to  the  millilliont  the  1000th 
power  of  the  million,  or  a  regular  series  of  6006  figures  entering  into 
the  English  notation  and  numeration.     Each  period,  then,  consists  of 
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m±  figures,  as  the  French  does  of  three.  The  whole  is  vastly  less 
fc&rdy  than  the  French,  which,  hy  changing  names  so  frequently,  em- 
barrasses. The  conclusion  is  therefore  irre$istihle,  the  English  method 
is  more  simple,  accurate  and  perspicuous  than  the  Frencfh. 

5.  Again,  suppose  it  be  doubted  that  the  mille  or  1000  it  the  mo- 
dulus  of  the  French  notation,  then  the  only  alternative  that  remains,  is 
to  assume  the  English  modulus  or  million  as  the  French  modulus ;  stiQ 
the  difficulty  of  inoorrect  names  is  in  full  force,  ot  not  at  all  removed. 
The  billion  of  the  French  is  formed  by  multiplying  the  mille  or  1000 
into  the  million,  which  will  not  make  the  bi-million,  as  the  word  indi- 
cates, that  is,  the  second  power  of  the  miUioriy  but  merely  1000  inul- 
tiplied  into  a  million.  The  trillion  of  the  French,  which  is  actually  the 
fourth  power  of  the  mille,  is  only,  in  fact,  the  second  power  of  the 
million,  and  corresponds  with  the  correctly  named  billion  of  the  English 
notation.  The  same  irregularity  runs  through  all  the  periods  after 
Che  million,  supposing  the  million  to  be  the  modulus. 

6:  To  show  how  differently  the  two  notations  appear,  and  how  im- 
proper it  is,  as  I  believe,  to  introduce  the  French  method  into  English 
seminaries,  an  example  or  two  of  high  numbers  will  suffice.  According 
to  the  general  conclnsions  of  distinguished  astronomers,  the  star  Sirius 
is  at  the  distance  from  our  sun  of  twenty  billions  of  miles,  English  no- 
tation ;  by  the  French,  accurately  told,  it  is  twenty  trillions.  Again, 
Dr.  Nieuwentyt  has  computed  that  there  flow,  in  one  second  of  time, 
from  a  burning  candle  418,660,000,000000,000000,000000,000000,- 
000000,000000,  i.  e.  418  septillions  660,000  sextillions  of  particles  of 
light,  English  notation.  In  the  French  method  of  notation,  it  will 
make  418  tredecillions  660  duodecillions.  How  wide  the  difference 
between  the  two  methods,  where  only  45  figures  are  concerned  in  the 
series ! — ^The  French  changing  names  twice  as  fast  after  the  million, 
and  yet  the  new  names  are  not  indicative  of  the  power  of  the  modulus. 
Who  does  not  perceive,  that  American  or  English  youth,  in  reading 
English  works,  of  English  notation,  where  high  numbers,  say  from  40 
to  60  figur.es  are  concerned  in  the  series,  will  be  utterly  confused  by 
applying  the  French  method !  Where,  I  ask,  from  the  examples  given, 
is  furnished  the  superior  elegance  and  simplicity  of  the  French  method? 
These  boasted  qualities  of  the  plan  vanish  into  empty  smoke. 

To  do  justice  to  the  French  method,  I  insert  18  figures.  Here  are 
rix  periods,  and  the  whole  is  987,654,321,987,654,321—987  quadril- 
lions,  and  so  on.  In  the  English  notation,  this  series  will  be  expressed 
in  three  periods,  and  the  whole  numeration  is  987,654  billions,  and 
so  on« 
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7.  In  conclusion,  I  remark,  ihat  this  sabject  demands  considerBtion. 
The  obserrations  here  made  show  its  importance,  however  festidious 
eritics  may  demur.  A  hasty,  yet  I  tru^t  an  honest  examination,  has 
^)een  attempted,  and  if  there  be  error,  it  shall  be  promptly  corrected. 

The  periods  of  English  notation  and  numeration,  may  be  made 
through  au  indefinite  series  or  combination  of  figures.  The  highest 
numbers  in  common  use,  may  not  exceed  50  or  60  figures.  Ludolf 
Yanceulen,  in  a  calculation  of  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circam- 
ference  of  a  circle,  carried  the  series  to  128  figures ;  which  maybe  seen 
even  now  at  Leyden,  Holland,  cut  on  the  tomb-stone  of  that  mathe- 
matician. This  number,  when  the  numeration  is  made,  will  reach  the 
first  two  figures  of  the  twenty-second  period  of  English  notation,  called 
the  unyigintillion ;  but  by  the  French  method,  it  will  make  two  figures 
of  the  forty-third  period,  and  be  called  the  unquadragintillion. 

An  example  of  English  notation  and  numeration  is  given,  pushed  to 
168  figures,  or  28  periods,  in  which  the  million  is  involved  to 
the  27th  power,  as  the  notation-name  shows.  That  the  specific  names 
of  periods  may  appear  throughout  the  vast  number,  they  are  here 
written : . 


fhg'ilHwt,        QatallUkM,      Q«drillia«|       TkilUai^  ■Dlkm,  fiw— ^^ 

000000,000000,000000,000000,000000,000000,000000 
7  6  5  4  3  2  1 

TredecQlioai,    Doodeefllion^     UndcelUion,       Decillioiii^         NanillkMi,        OcUUioM,        SqieiUkw, 

000000,000000,000000,000000,000000,000000,000000, 
14         13         12         11  10  9  8 

VitiDtfllion,     KflBdeeUlkHB,   OctniedllkMii^   Scpleeaiiaa,     SeKhdllidH,   QaiadKlHiai,  fliMfciiluillTiiw^ 

000000,000000,000000,000000,000000,000000,000000, 
21  20  19  18  17  16  15 

SepripntD-      SezrigUitili       QufaiTigiD-       Qia(enrista>       TVcrigiolil*       SoovUintfl-      VwripsJiih 
lion.  lion,  tiUiooi,  lillioos  Inn, 


990000,000000,000000,000000,000000,000000,000000, 
28  27  26  25  24  23  22 

This  whole  series  amounts  to  the  immense  number  of  990,000  sep  or 
septinvigintillions ;  or,  as  stated,  to  the  27 th  power  of  the  million — a 
number  no  doubt  greater  than  the  amount  of  every  particle  of  dust,  all 
told,  of  ten  solar  systems  like  ours — the  whole  reduced  to  the  JmeU 
particles  possiMe  !  Who  can  comprehend  the  vast  idea  ?  Calculations, 
in  some  branches  of  physical  science,  approximating  to  this  mighty 
number,  have  been  made.  How  would  suph*  an  amount  look  in  its 
elegant  French  dress  f  It  will  be  named  990  quaterquinquagintillions! 
Our  subject  stops  not  here.  The  trigintillion  comprehends  31  periods, 
pr  186  digits  or  fi^es;  the  centillioa,  101  periods,  or  606  figures; 
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the  millfllion,  lOOl  periods,  or  6006  digks  or  figures — ^high  enongb, 
yet  not  limited. 

Tbns  do  notation  and  numeration,  the  basis  of  all  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation, develop  and  illustrate. their  intrinsic  importance.  The  excellent^ 
of  the  form  of  digits,  symbols  or  figures  in  combination,  shows  their 
OTi^n  firom  Heaven,  Or  more  than  mortal.  The  power  of  numbers, 
even  in  this  feeble  effort  is  overwhelming ;  human  intellect  Csiils  to  com- 
prehend !     Who  but  Omnipotence  and  all  perfection  can  understand  ? 

OorcDTHAn.  XLIJAH  SLACK. 


Vw  the  GUo  Jonmal  of  Edaoatton. 


It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  this  branch,  of  mathematics  has 
been  taught  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
country.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  none  but  students  in  the  higher 
seminaries  of  learning  could  pursue  this  study  to  advantage ;  but  it  is 
now  found  that  it  can  be  taught  with  facility  to  a  large  class  of  pupils 
in  our  public  schools,  and  there  are,  at  this  time,  comparatively  few 
common  schools  in  which  it  is  not  receiving  some  attention. 

One  cause  for  this  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  charao* 
ter  of  the  common  schools  has  materially  improved  within  a  few  years ; 
and  another  reason  is,  that  modern  authors  have  so  simplified  the  sub- 
ject as  to  adapt  it,  in  its  elementary  principles,  to  the  comprehension  of 
youths  of  ordinary  mathematical  talent. 

The  subject  of  Quadratic  Equations  is  highly  beautiful  and  intereMr 
ing  to  the  student  in  Algebra;  and  the  design  of  this  article  is  to 
present  to  teachers  and  algebraic  students  a  simple  ybrmu/a  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  unknown  quantity  in  any  affected  quadratic  equation, 
without  the  necessity  of  completing  the  square  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  in  the  books. 

Take  the  equation  maf-^-nxstiat  our  formula  stands  thus:  xa* 

"^  '  This  expression  may  be  employed  to  advantage  in 

2m 

equations,  in  which  the  common  method  of  completipg  the  square  would 

involve  troublesome  fractions;  e.  g.,  b3?'\-llx^sti2,  by  our  formula, 

'"  !:5Ai&il5il-2  or  4{. 
10 
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After  performing  a  few  ezampleB  by  meaos  of  this  formula,  tbe  adiolflr 
will  beoome  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  apply  it  in  any  instance. 

The  common  rule  for  completing  the  square  after  arranging  the 
terms,  is  to  a4d  to  both  members  of  the  equation  the  square  of  half  the 
coefficient  of  the  first  power  of  the  unknown  quantity.  Bonnycaatley 
Day,  and  others,  add  the  following  rule  for  particular  cases :  Multiply 
the  equation  into  four  times  the  coefficient  of  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity,  and  add  to  both  sides  the  square  of  the  ooefficient 
of  the  lowest  power.    From  this  rule  I  have  derived  the  foregoing  formula. 

If  the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  has  no  coefficient,  its 
value  may  readily  be  determined  by  giving  the  expression  the  following 

form:    ar=  »4+(f7+?. 

2 

Example,  ajy-6x=27,  then  ar=  1^27+9+8=3  or  9. 

F.  8.  WILLIAMS. 
WBBXUiro,  Ya.,  ICay,  1BS3. 


»  mm^  • 


I 

Mb.  Wbbsteb's  Opinion  ov  Public  Schools. — On  one  occasion  » 
Boston  gentleman  was  talking  to  Mr.  Webster,  respecting  the  best  way 
to  educate  his  son  in  the  city.  "  Sir,  I  would  send  }nm  to  the  public 
sohool."  But  an  objection  was  made  that  there  was  a  great  admixture 
of  boys,  and  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  so  many  foreigners,  etc. 
Mr.  Webster  replied,  *'Sir,  send  your  son  to  the  public  school,  and  if 
he  sits  by  an  Irish  boy,  they  will  both,  perhaps,  be  better  for  the 
elation.     I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  public  schools." 


*'If  we  w'ork  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass, 
time  will  efiace  it.  If  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  to  the  dust. 
But  if  we  worb  upon  immortal  minds — ^if  we  imbue  them  with  high 
principles,  with  the  just  fear  jof  God,  and  of  their  fellow  men,  we 
engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  no  time  can  effiiee,  but  which 
will  brighten  to  all  eternity." — Daniel  Webster. 

Well  has  it  been  said  the  above  sentiment  is  a  better  monument  to 
Webster,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  rear  for  him. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  several  friends,  we  insert  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  subscribers  in  each  of  the  several  counties :  from  which  it  will 
be  aeen  that  there  are  more  or  lesa  in  all  but  ten  of  the  88  counties  of 
the  State.  In  addition  to  those  sent  to  the  subscribers  here  enumenh 
ted,  more  than  800  copies  are  mailed  to  editors  and  school  officers^ 
making  about  1800  distributed  in  the  State :  besides  these  there  are 
nearly  200  subecribers  in  27  different  States  and  Territories,  and  nearlj 
800  are  sent  to  offices  out  of  Ohio :  making  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
more  than  2,000  copies.  While  we  feel  grateful  to  friends  for  the 
labors  which  have  secured  thus  early  in  the  year  a  circulation  larger 
than  the  first  volume  had  attained  in  December  of  last  year,  we^  would 
remind  all  that  our  edition  is  not  half  exhausted :  we  hope  to  see  at 
least  4,000  on  the  mail  books  before  the  close  of  the  year. 


Hamilton 169 

Hancock 21 

Hardin 1 

Harrison 10 

Henry 0 

Highland 10 

Hocking 1 

Holmes 1 

Huron 29 

Jackson 4...    2 

Jefferson 38 

Knox 33 

Lake 22 

Lawrence 11 

Licking 26 

Logan 3 

Lorain •••..  17 

Lucas 12 

Madison 2 

Mahoning 9 

Marion ••••    9 

Medina 1 

Meigs 0 

Mercer 0 

Miami 13 

Monroe 2 

Montgomery 96 

Moi^gan 11 

Morrow 28 

Muskingum 58 


Adams 1 

Allen 4 

Ashland 43 

Ashtabula 33 

Athens 0 

Anglalse 0 

Belmont 31 

Brown 2 

Butler 7 

CarroH ^.    7 

Shampai^ 18 
lark 21 

CHermont 20 

Clinton 8 

Colnmhlana.... 42 

Coshocton  .•.••.....  16 

Crawford 10 

Cuyahoga 80 

Darke  1 

Defiance 1 

Delaware 24 

Erie « 41 

Fairfield 3 

Fayette 2 

Franklin ••...  30 

Fnlton 2 

Gallia 1 

Oeaoga 4 

Greene  •••«• 50 

Guernsey 16 

Whole  number  of  sabscribers  in  Ohio 1480 


Noble 2 

Ottawa 0 

Paulding '. 1 

Perry 1 

Pickaway 28 

Pike 4 

Portage 12 

Preble 16 

Putnam.. 0 

Richland...^ 30 

Rosa ^ 21. 

Sandusky 4 

Scioto 50 

Seneca. •••• SO 

Shelby 1 

Stark 67 

Summit... 5 

Trumbull 11 

Tuscarawas 4 

Union 0 

Yanwert 0 

Vinton 0 

Warren... 33 

Washington 17 

Wayne 6 

Williams 0 

Wood 18 

Wyandot 5 


That  the  next  number  may  reach  subscribers  before  the  meeting  at 
Dayton,  it  will  be  neoessary  to  issue  it  before  the  first  of  July.  Com- 
munications and  adyertisements  should  therefore  reach  the  office  before 
the  15th  of  this  month. 
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Fbox  the  annoiinoeinent  by  the  t^hairman  of  the  EzecntiTe  Committee,  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Daj- 
ton,  will  be  one  of  more  than  nsual  interest.  The  Addresses  and  Reports  to  be 
presented  will  famish  a  rich  treat  to  every  fHend  of  Edncation.  The  deUl>erBtion8 
and  discassions  will  also  be  more  than  ordinarily  important  and  interesting.  The 
Professional  Teachers  of  Ohio  now  hold  a  commanding  and  inflaentlal  positioo : 
their  ardnoos  and  self-denying  labors  for  their  own  Improvement,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  education  in  the  State  are,  to  some  extent,  appreciated,  both  al 
home  and  abroad.  If  we  come  together  now,  as  heretofore,  and  unitedly  endorse 
and  approve  every  thing  which  is  good  in  our  present  school  system,  and  ask  a 
ftdr  trial  for  all  its  features  which  are  now  deemed  of  a  questionable  character; 
and  if,  as  one  man,  we  urge  upon  our  fellow-citisens  the  importance  of  electfaig 
to  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Schools,  the  man  deemed  best  qualified  for  all 
the  important  duties  of  that  office,  without  regard  to  any  other  considerations; 
we  may  hope  and  expect  to  exert  such  an  influence,  as  a  body  of  educated  men, 
devoted  to  the  great  work  of  educating  the  800,000  youth  of  the  State,  shonid 
have,  upon  a  subject  transcending  in  Importance  any  question  which  has  divided 
its  political  parties  since  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

From  nearly  every  part  of  the  State,  we  hear  cheering  accounts  of  the  teal  and 
energy  with  which  Township  Boards  of  Education  have  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  In  Dover,  Tuscarawas  co.,  the  number  of  school  distnclB 
has  been  reduced  fh>m  fourteen  to  nine:  the  Dover  Citizen  says  that  a  similar 
reduction  has  been  made  in  other  townships.  In  Ashland  and  other  counties  the 
same  process  -  Is  going  on.  The  result  of  this  will  be,  that  a  larger  number  of 
pupils  will  be  brought  into  a  district,  so  that  the  school  can  be  sustained  for 
eight  or  ten  months,  instead  of  three  or  four,  as  heretofore;  or,  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  papils  will  be  brought  together  to  warrant  the  employment  of  two  or 
more  teachers,  and  the  proper  classification  or  gradation,  according  to  advance- 
ment, of  the  scholars,  thus  securing  to  rural  districts  many  of  the  advantages 
of  a  Union  School. 

The  names  of  the  School  Examiners  in  Ashland,  Butlei:  Carroll,  Clermont,  Co- 
lumbiana, Coshocton,  Erie,  Franklin,  Fulton,Geauga,  Greene,  Guernsey,  Uancock^ 
Harrison,  Knox,  Lake,  Logan,  Lorain,  Lucas,  Madison,  Mahoning,  Monroe, 
Montgomery,  Pickaway,  Preble,  Richland,  Seneca,  Summit,  Union,  Washington 
and  Wood  counties,  have  been  received.  Will  not  our  ftiends  in.  other  counties 
favor  us  with  the  means  for  n^aking  a  complete  list? 

Correspondents  wiH  greatly  oblige  by  communicating  all  Items  of  importance 
pertaining  to  the  progress  of  education  in  their  vicinity.  Editors  will  confer  a 
great  favor  by  forwarding  copies  of  papers  containing  anything  of  Importance 
relating  to  our  cause. 

To  the  names  of  110  prominent  Teachers  already  published,  as  approving 

the  Circular  contained  In  the  April  number,  recommending  Mr.  Lorin  Akdrsws 

for  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Coiiimon  Schools,  we  are  authorised  to  append 

the  following : 

Thomas  M.  Smith,  President  of  Kenyon  College, 

Geo.  Dbmison,  Prof.  Math,  and  Nat.  Phil,  in  Kenyon  College, 
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JoHir  Trixblb,  Prof.  Aitc.  and  Mod.  Languages,  Kenyon  CoL, 

JoBir  T.  Brookb.  Prof.  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  " 

NoBXAN  Badobb,  Principal  of  (kammar  School,  Gambler, 

H.  H.  Morrbll,  Tator  in  *'  " 

A.  Blakb,  Proprietor  Harcourt  Place  Select  School, 

£.  0.  Benson,  Principal 

H.  D.  Lathrop,  Teacher  in 

Thomas  Corlett, 

John  Hoqholt, 

T.  A.  Burrowbs,  Prin.  Cincinnati  Female  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 

P.  B.  Wilbur,  Pres't  Wesleyan  Female  College,  ** 

Joseph  Hereon,  Prin.  Herron's  Seminary, 

H.  H.  Edwards.  Principal  of  1st  District  School, 

J.  M.  Ross,  Assistant  in  1st 

Lewis  Paoenstecker,  Ass't  1st 
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Danibl  Hough,  Prin. 

3d 

H.W.Puc»EtT,  Ass't 

3d 

A.  S.  Rbtnolds,  Prin. 

^d 

W.  F.  HURLBUT,     " 

4th 

Alexander  Beall,  A8S*t 

4th 

Samuel  A.  Wright,  Prin. 

5th 

Thomas  Wickersham,  Ass't  5th 

John  Hancock,  Prin. 

6th 

A.  Page,  Ass't 

6th 

George  Long,  Prin. 

7th 

W.  R.  Woolman,  AsB*t 

7th 

U.  Rice,  Prin. 

8th 

Thomas  J.  Tone,  Ass't 

8th 

C.  C.  Guilford,  Prin. 

9th 

J.  L.  Thornton,  Ass't 

9th 

Geo.  W.  Nye,  Prin. 

10th 

Henrt  Poppelman,  Ass't 

10th 

C.  J.  Mena«er,      -     " 

10th 

J.  G.  March  ANT,  Act'g  Prin 

.11th 

Ctrus  Kason,  Prin. 

12th 

B.  0.  M.  Db  Beck,  Ass't 

12th 

S.  A.  Hopkins,  Prin. 

13th 

W.  JoACBiN,  Ass't 

13tb 

A.  Obstrei CHER,,  Ass't 

13th 

RoBBRT  Thomson,  Prin. 

14th 

Henrt  Erman,  Ass't 

14th 
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John  Giles,     Sup't  of  Union  Schools,  Harmar, 

JoBiAH  Hurtt,    "         Union  School,  Lebanon, 

J.  K.  Keel,  "  "  New  PhUadelphia, 

Charles  R.  Srrete,  Prin.      "  Roscoe, 

JamesElliott,  Prin.of  the    ^*  Franklin,  Warren  co. 

£.  G  Martin,  Teacher  of  Pub.  School,  Newtown,  Clerm't  co. 

O.  ^OLDRiOK,  Principal  **  South  Charleston, 

J.  Markham,       "  *'  Salem, 

T.  M.  Stevenson,  Teacher       "  Dresden, 

J.H.L.  Scott,  "  "  Marlboro, 

JosBPH  LixDLT,  President  of  Richmond  College, 
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£.  Spooitbs,        Principal  of  Ketne  Aoademy,  Gosbocton  co. 

AY.  R.  PowBBS,  ^'  West  Bedford  Acftdemy, 

Jambs  B.  CoMMiiros,  *"  High  School,  C»dix, 

John  M.  Gallowat,  "  "  "     StenbenTillo, 

Jamks  F.  Smowdon,    *'  Select       "  '* 

W.  A.  U«QUHABT,       "  Union       "     Smithfleld, 

M.  H.  IJRQUHABt,        "  Grammar"     StenbenyiUe, 

AlfbbdKirtz,  "  '•  "• 

L.  TBirNBY,  Saperintendent  of  Marietta  Fem«le  Seminary, 

N.  Kbndall,  Principal  of  Washington  liberal  Institate,  Marietta. 

Correipondsnos. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  town  of  Granville^  on  the  22d 

of  Majf  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously^  and  ordered  to  be 

published : 

Besotved,  That  this  Board  most  heartily  concurs  in  the  sentiment  so  generally 
expressed,  that  the  election  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  onght 
to  be  independent  of  all  party  considerations. 

Besolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  Lobik  Andrbws  is  the  man  best 
qualified  for  the  ofllce;  that  in  view  of  his  natural  ability,  his  scholarship,  his 
experience  as  a  practical  teacher,  his  legal  knowledge,  his  active,  energetic  busi- 
ness habits,  his  popular  manners  and  correct  morals,  and  last,  but  not  least,  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  schools  of  the  State, 
we  beHeve  that  the  public  of  Ohio  would  do  themselves  and  their  schools  a  lasting 
injury,  should  they  fail  to  elect  him  as  their  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 

Besolved,  That  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  his  election;  and  that  we 
call  upon  all  friends  of  the 'cause  of  education,  irre^[>ective  of  pcarty^  to  sustain 
him  at  the  coming  election. 

Two  of  the  school  examiners  in  this  county  are  lawyers,  and  one  a  merchant; 
but  I  question  whether  a  more  able  and  efficient  Board  can  be  found  in  the  State 
than  we  have  in  Pickaway  co.,  yet  not  one  of  them  is  a  practical  teacher. 

As  far  as  I  am  advised,  efficient  Boards  of  Education  were  chosen  in  all  the 
townships  in  this  county,  and  a  strong  desire  is  generally  manifested  to  give  the 
*  new  law  a  fair  trial. 

At  Tarlton,  a  large  and  commodious  school  house  is  to  be  built  this  season, 
which  will  combine,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  modem  improrements  in  school 
architecture.  Tours  tmly,  j.  l,  oiMii«ak 

The  Warren  Co.  Teachers' Association,  at  their  meeting  on  the  7th  ult,  adopted 
the  following : 

Bieaolved^  That  we  believe  Mr.  Lobik  Akdbbwb  most  eminently  fitted  for  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Schools :  his  thorough  scholarship,  his  long  experience 
as  a  Teacher,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Teachers  and  educational  men 
of  the  State,  his  success  as  a  lecturer  and  conductor  of  Teachers*  Institutes,  and 
his  clear  and  discreet  judgment ;  all  combine  to  make  him  the  nuin  for  the  place. 
We  will  therefore  give  him  our  undivided  support,  and  use  onr  influence  with 
men  of  all  parties  to  promote  his  election. 

The  Seneca  county  Teachers'  Association  recently, 

Besolved^  That  the  teachers  of  Seneca  county  heartily  approve  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  circular  relating  to  the  selection  of  Lobiv  Andbbws  as  first  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 

The  following  was  passed  by  the  Summit  county  Teachers'  Institute : 

Resolved^  That  this  Institute  cordially  recommend  Lobiv  Akdbbws  to  the 
people  of  the  State  as  a  candidate  for  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 
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Votieas  of  Oalleyot,  iehools,  eta. 

The  Trastees  of  Eenyon  College  having  accepted  the  resignation  of  Dr.  H.  L. 
Thball,  for  mtmy  years  Prof,  of  Cbcmistry  and  Geology,  have  appointed  Prof. 
Samuel  St.  John,  late  of  Western  Reserve  College,  to  the  same  Chair:  Prof.  St. 
John  has  already  entered  upon  his  daties  at  Gamhier. 

The  examination  of  the  Willoughby  Female  Scminaryi  which  took  place  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  is  spoken  of  by  those  who  were  present  as  highly 
interesting  and  entertaining.  This  school  is  deservedly  popular,  and  is  an  orna- 
ment not  only  to  Willoughby,  but  to.the  whole  country. — Geauga  BepvUican. 

Findlay  Academy,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speak,  opened 
its  anmmer  session  on  last  Monday,  with  the  most  favorable  prospe(;t  of  a  large 
number  of  students  during  the  term.  This  is  an  excellent  school,  and  we  heartily 
r^ice  to  learn  that  the  educational  public  appreciate  it. — Han.  Cour.,  March^. 

Lebahok  Academy.— We  take  pleasure  in  again  calling  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents to  this  admirable  school.  It  is  rapidly  and  deservedly  rising  in  public 
estimation.  The  course  of  histruction  Is  full  and  thorough,  and  the  terms  mod- 
erate.—^tor. 

The  Huron  Institute,  at  Milan,  tatight  by  Mr.  N.  Barbowb  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
JuDSON,  commenced  its  Spring  session  on  the  6th  of  April. 

The  Normal  School  at  Farmington,  Tmmboll  co.,  under  the  charge  of  Rer.  J. 
GjtBSN,  A.M.,  commenced  its  Spring  session  on  the  19th  of  April. 

PuBtic  Schools.— Toledo  has  entered  upon  the  enterprise  of  Free  Schools 
with  a  "will."  Not  only  has  she  adopted  the  System,  but  commenced  the  con« 
■traction  of  School  Edifices,  etc.,  upon  a  most  liberal  scale.  The  sum  of  $8,000 
has  been  expended  in  lands  for  school  purposes,  and  the  cost  of  her  High  School 
bnilding,  including  accommodations  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  is  estimated  at 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000!  This  item  shows  that  we  arc  not  alone  In  the  good 
work,  and  speaks  volumes  for  the  liberality  of  the  Toledo  people.  We  witness 
this  spirit  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  and  trust  the  success  of  the  schools  will 
answer  to  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  people  of  the  "Com  City.** — Sandusky 
Begister. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Sandusky  City  were  taught  during  the  year  ending  in 
March,  39  weeks,  at  fi  cost  of  $6,958.34,  of  which  $2,269  was  paid  fbr  building 
and  grounds.  Twenty  Teachers,  four  male  and  sixteen  female,  are  employed,  in 
six  Primary,  four  Secondary,  three  Unclassified,  two  Grammar  Schools  and  one 
High  School.  Number  of  children  enumerated  2,733,  different  scholars  enrolled 
during  the  year  1,326,  greatest  number  attending  during  any  week  1,076,  average 
daily  attendance  906.  At  the  annual  school  meeting,  when  the  foregoing  and 
other  facts  were  presented,  Messrs.  F.  T.  Babitbt  and  J.  M.  Root  were  elected 
Directors.  The  citizens  voted  to  levy  a  special  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  fbr 
the  purpose  of  increasing  their  school  accommodations,  and  the  following  Reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  adopted : 

*'  Be$olvedy  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  offer  Mr.  M.  F.  Cow* 
DBBT,  the  present  Superintendent  of  oar  schools,  $1,500  per  annum  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  his  services  in  that  capacity. 

^*  JUaolvedj  That  the  Board  also  pay  such  a  compensation  to  all  subordinate 
Teachers,  as  they  may  deem  just  and  adequate." 

Upon  these  Resolutions  the  Sandusky  Register  makes  the  following  comment: 

"  It  is  a  source  of  pride,  as  well  as  of  pleasure,  to  chronicle  such  instances  as 
the  above,  of  the  appreciation  in  which  our  noble  system  of  schools  is  held  by 
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the  citizens  of  Sandusky.  The  proceedhigs  of  the  meeting  were  characterized 
hy  an  enlightened  expresaion  of  sentiment,  and  by  the  most  liberal  action.  The 
tax-payers  of  onr  city  have  thus  not  only  sanctioned  the  policy  of  the  old  Boait^ 
but  they  have  indicated  to  the  new,  their  desire  that,  in  the  matter  of  £daoation, 
the  ftiture  should  develop  still  further  the  progress  achieved  in  the  pasL' 

"  The  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Ck>wdery,  is  an  act  of 
simple  Justice,  earned  in  advance  by  a  long  series  of  zealous  and  efficient  ser^ 
vices.  As  a  token  of  the  estimation  in  which  those  services  are  held  by  onr 
citizens  generally,  it  is  a  compliment  no  less  worthily  than  liberally  bestowed; 
and  as  such,  it  is  highly  creditable  both  to  the  recipient  and  to  the  donors.* 


»» 


The  second  annual  examination  and  exhibition  of  the  New  Philadelphia  Union 
School,  took  place  at  the  school  house  last  week.  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  were  principally  occupied  in  the  examinations  in  the  various  classes,  ftoa 
the  Primary  to  the  High  School.  Much  to  our  regret,  we  could  not  make  it  con- 
venient to  be  present  on  all  of  the  days.  We  were  there  however  on  Friday,  and 
witnessed  the  examination  of  the  classes  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Physiology. 
The  Algebraic  class  would,  we  think,  be  difficult  to  excel  by  any  other  class  of 
its  age  in  the  State.  The  classes  in  Geometry  and  Physiology  were  also  quite 
proficient  in  their  studies,  and  elicited  remarks  of  the  highest  approbation  from 
the  auditors  generally.  In  all  the  other  departments  of  the  school,  the  progress 
of  the  scholars,  and  the  general  management,  (as  we  are  informed  by  those  who 
were  present  during  the  three  days,)  have  been  such  as  to  give  the  ftiends  of 
education,  and  of  the  New  Philadelphia  Union  School  in  particular,  no  cause  of 
regret;  but,  on  the  contrary,  afford  abundant  evidence  that  the  march  of  the 
school  is  still  onward.  On  Friday  evening  the  Exhibition  took  place.  The  large 
room  on  the  upper  floor  was  crowded  to  excess,  so  much  so  that  a  great  many 
could  not  get  in  at  all.  Among  the  outsiders  was  our  humble  self,  and  conse- 
quently we  could  only  judge  of  the  performances  by  the  evidences  of  af^irobation 
and  delight,  which  we  could  not  fail  to  notice  among  the  large  assemblage  of 
spectators. 

To  Mr.  Kbel,  Principal  of  the  school,  and  to  his  Assistants,  male  and  female, 
the  thanlcs  of  our  citizens  are  justly  due  for  the  happy  manner  in  which  they 
have  conducted  the  institutioD  through  another  year  of  prosperity. — Ohio  Dsn. 

Akron. — On  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  U^t,  Gothic  Hail  was  crowded  t^ 
all  classes  of  our  citizens,  eager  to  witness  an  exhibition  made  by  the  Public 
High  School,  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Teachers,  Mr.  Olmsted  and  Miss 
Peck.  No  exhibition  of  a  similar  character,  given  for  a  long  time,  has  elicited 
80  much  interest  Circumstances  prevented  a  compliance  with  the  polite  invi- 
tation of  the  Principal,  to  be  present  at  the  exercises ;  but  we  take  pleasure  in 
attesting  what  seems  to  be  the  general  sense  of  commnnity,  as  to  the  success  of 
the  exhibition  in  nearly  all  its  parts.  A  programme,  of  divejrsifled  interest,  gave 
scope  to  the  natural  gifts  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars,  and  exhibited  to 
advantage  the  training  they  had  received.  It  is  trne  that  the  exhibition  wai 
confined,  almost  exclusively,  to  speaking,  reading  and  composition;  but  we 
doubt  not,  due  attention  is  paid  to  excellence,  in  the  various  branches  of  in- 
struction, less  attractive  in  a  public  exhib^ltion,— Atmsnl  Beaooiij  Fib.  23rf. 

Bucyros.—The  public  examination  of  the  different  departments  of  onr  C6m- 
mon  Schools  has  been  progressing  for  some  days  past.  The  advancement  of  the 
schools,  under  the  present  accomplished  Teachers  and  able  Superintendent,  eli- 
cits the  decided  approbation  of  the  community.— Bticyms  Jcttmal,  May  ^SA. 
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Urbana  Union  School. — Otber  engagements  preyented  os  fVom  attending  the 
examination  of  the  classes  in  this  school,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last 
week,  except  the  Grammar  class,  on  the  eyening  of  the  second  day.  This  daaa, 
composed  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  acquitted  themselves  handsomely,  ancl 
gaye  ample  evi^encQ  of  thorough  and  efficient  instruction.  The  large  audience 
present,  as  far  as  we  heard  an  expression,  were  all  delighted  with  the  proficiency 
made  by  the  class,  and  the  prompt  manner  in  which  they  responded  to  all  the 
interrogatories  propounded  to  them.  The  other  classes,  we  learn,  gaye  equal 
eyidence  of  proficiency  in  their  yarlous  departments  of  study. 

The  school  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  senrices  of  llr.  A.  C.  Deuel,  its  present 
9i)le  and  efficient  Superintendent.  He  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  those 
ntfe  qualities  of  head  and  heart  calculated  to  make  a  good  Superintendent,  and 
deyotes  all  his  energies  to  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  For  order,  good  goyem- 
ment|  and  proficiency  in  the  yarious  departments,  we  belieye  it  is  excelled  by  but 
few  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  State.— Citizen,  Urbana, 

Perrysbnrg.—The  school  exhibition  on  Friday  eyening  last,  at  the  Court  Hons^, 
was  a  yery  fine  one,  in  many  respects,  and  did  great  credit  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  court  room  was  densely  crowded,  and  many  went  away  unable  to 
get  in.  The  exercises  lasted  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  with  undiminished  In- 
terest to  the  crowd  of  spectators.  We  haye  not  room,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to 
notice  in  detail  the  yarious  speeches,  papers,  dialogues,  songs,  etc.,  nor  to  criti- 
cise certain  points  of  elocution  and  style.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Perrysbnrg 
mnion  School  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its  kind,  an  ornament  to  our  town, 
conferring  inestimable  benefits  upon  the  rising  generation  here,  and  that  our 
dtiaens  are  aliye  to  its  beneficial,  influences,  and  unitedly  determined  to  uphold 
and  sustain  it  in  Its  onward  progress. — Penytburg  Jmamaly  May  2d, 

Madison,  la.— More  than  a  year  since  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city  were 
organized  on  the  Union  plan.  The  officers  of  the  Board  presented  the  following, 
among  many  yaluable  statistics.  In  their  report  for  the  year  ending  February 
11th,  1853: —The  whole  number  of  children  instructed  is  1343;  average  number 
each  quarter  1164 ;  ayerage  daily  attendance  928.  These  haye  been  taught,  by  a 
Superintendent  and  twenty-one  Teachers,  at  an  expense,  for  tuition,  of  $5,618, 
and  a  total  expense  of  16,428 :  this  is  an  ayerage  of  95^  for  each  pupil  instruct^ 
ed,  and  $6.93  for  each  one  in  actual  daily  attendance.  The  instruction  of  these 
pnpUs  in  priyate  or  select  schools,  at  the  usual  rates,  would  baye  cost  $13.56  eachi 
on  an  ayerage,  and  the  sum  of  $15,960  for  all;  so  that  these  schools  haye  proyed 
a  saying  of  $6.63  per  scholar,  and  $7,532  in  the  aggregate!  The  year  before  these 
■chools  were  commenced,  the  Select  and  Common  Schools  of  the  city  instructed 
622  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  As  seen  aboye,  the  Public  Schools  haye,  during 
the  past  year,  instructed  1164  scholars,  at  a  cost  of  $6,428:  that  is,  while  the 
number  of  pupils  has  increased  87  per  cent,  the  expense  for  all  has  deereasad 
neaily  20  per  cent. 

•eleotioAi. 
Comroir  Schools— Couittt  Examination  os>  Tbachsbs.— Ko  interest  de- 
ierres  more  attention  at  the  present  time  than  the  eleyation  of  our  Common 
Schools.  The  caose  of  popular  edueation— the  proper  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  State^underlies  aU  other  interests.  As  a  means  to  secure  this  great  end, 
the  elevation  of  the  Teaehen  is  preeminent  Let  the  system  be  what  it  may,  on  the 
competency  of  the  teacher  depends,  in  a  yeiy  great  degree^  the  character  of  the 
school  If  the  teacher  be  well  qualified  and  efficient,  good  scholars  and  an  im- 
proyed  school  will  be  the  firuit  of  his  well-directed  labor. 
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Bf  what  means,  then,  can  we  eleTate  the  standing  of  the  teachers  of  the  Com- 
mon School  ?  This  is  an  important  inqniiy.  Principally,  we  answer,  bj  raisiaf 
the  standard  of  their  qnalifications.  Ail  saccessfUl  teaching  mast  flow  fh>m 
"  copious  knowledge"  of  the  sabject  tanght  "  The  shallow  fountain  cannot  emit 
a  vigorous  stream."  We  would  not  be  understood  as  saying,  that  an  extensiire 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  tanght  is  the  only  requisite  for  successfni  teachhig. 
Correct  views  of  Education,  a  quick  perception  of  human  nature,  the  ability  to 
communicate ;  and,  in  short,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  whole  "  art  of  teach- 
ing," are  important,  and,  indeed,  necessary  qualifications.  Still  we  regard  the 
first  step  towards  ability  to  teach,  the  obtaining  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  subject 
one^s  self.  This  fs  an  essential  qualification  of  a  successftil  teacher.  The  idea  of 
an  ignorant  teacher  being  qualified  to  teach  a  *' backward  school,"  is  justly  be- 
coming obsolete  from  its  own  absurdity.  Our  "backward  schools"  need  the 
very  best  of  teachers  to  infdse  into  them  new  life  and  elevate  them  to  a  proper 
standing.  An  important  inquiry  here  naturally  suggests  itsdf.  Are  there  enough 
qualified  teachers  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  schools?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
for  the  present,  there  may  not  be.  But  why  is  it  so?  Fvom  the  fact  that  good 
teachers  have  been -driven  from  the  field  into  other  pursuits,  by  the  cheap  services 
Oft  cheaper  teachers.  Let  the  Informed  teacher  find  a  fmt  and  open  field  for  Us 
talents,  and  the  schools  will  not  long  need  competent  instructors. 

One  great  obstacle  which  has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  all  progress  in  our 
schools,  has  been  the  granting  of  certificates  to  unqualified  persons.  We  regard 
that  feature  of  our  New  School  Law,  which  defines  the  duties  of  examiners,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  statute.  By  removing  all  inducements,  peconiaxily, 
to  grant  certificates  to  those  not  deserving  them,  and  making  no  provision  for 
private  examinations,  along-needed  reform  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  this  feature  alone  will  elevate  the  condition  of  oar  schools 
to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  first  examination  under  the  New  Law  in  this  county,  was  held  at  the  High 
School  room,  Saturday,  April  16.  About  twenty  teachers  were  present  The 
examination  was  conducted  in  a  manner  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  previoqs 
examinations.  Upwards  of  forty  printed  questions  were  presented  to  each  ap- 
plicant. The  answers  were  required  to  be  written.  The  manuscripts  were  then 
carefully  examined  and  tables  of  correct  answers  formed.  Aside  from  the  printed 
questions,  the  class  was  examined  orally  in  each  of  the  branches  of  study.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  given  to  Orthography.  Most  of  the  teachers  were  found 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  letters.  The  dass  was  alao 
critically  examined  in  reading,  the  result  of  which  was  less  creditable  to  the 
teachers  than  the  examination  in  any  other  study.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  this  sabject  by  teachers  generally. 

From  such  an  examination  the  Board  were  enabled  to  form  just  opinions  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  applicants,  and  gave  certificates  accordingly.  The  quali- 
fications of  a  few  of  the  teachers  were  quite  creditable.  Without  injustice  to  any 
one,  we  will  mention  the  names  of  Miss  Freeman  and  Miss  Milner.  We  under- 
stand the  Board  intend  to  hold  stated  examinations  for  the  aocommodaUon  of 
the  Teachers  of  the  county .—CtawZoaii  Trws  Democrat, 

It  is  stated  that  the  whole  number  of  books  published  in  the  United  StatM 
during  the  year  18dS2,  was  1,286.  Of  these  322  were  reprints  of  English  books  and 
translations,  leaving  966  as  the  number  of  American  #ork8. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  while  Iceland,  with  a  population  of  00,000,  has  three 
newspapers,  the  Island  of  Sicily,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  has  not  even  one 
newspaper. 
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OuTLiKBS  OF  Ukivbbsal  H18TORT,  translated  Arom  the  German  of  Dr.  Gbo. 
Webeb:  revised  and  corrected,  with  the  addition  of  a  History  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  the  American  £ditor.  Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1853. 
"—Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Willi ak  D.  Swab,  of  Boston,  for  a  copy  of  thif 
finely  printed  octavo  of  559  pages:  it  presents  a  clear  outline  of  universal 
history,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  well  furnished  Library.  A  chronolo- 
^cal  table  of  some  30  pages  adds  to  its  value  as  a  work  of  ref^n^nce. 

Aids  to  English  Compositiok,  prepared  for  students  of  all  grades.  By 
Bichabi)  G.  Pabker,  A.  M.  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers.— Every  Teacher 
of  experience  is  acquainted  with  the  "  Progressive  Exercises  **  by  Mr.  Parker, 
published  more  thf^n  twenty  years  since:  this  volume  contains  429  pp.,  and  em- 
braces "  specimens  and  examples  of  school  and  college  exercises,  and  most  of 
the  higher  departments  of  English  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse." 
Teachers  will  find  it  a  most  valuable  aid. 

Tbe  Pbogbessitb  Farvbb:  a  scientific  treatise  on  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
the  Geology  of  Agriculture ;  on  Plants,  Animals,  Manures  and  Soils ;  applied  to 
Agriculture.  By  J.  A.  Nash,  Principal  of  Mount  Pleasant  Institute  and  In- 
structor in  Agriculture  in  Amherst  CJollege.  New  York :  C.  M.  Saxton,  1853. — 
A  cleariy-written,  well-arranged  work  of  254  pages :  to  the  Farmer  who  wishes 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  principles  'on  which  his  noble  art  is  based,  it  will 
prove  a  treasure ;  and  to  the  Teacher  who  would  show  his  pupils  the  practical 
ntili^  of  chemistry,  it  will  be  equally  valuable. 
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Hr.  W.  C.  Catliw,  fh)m  Conn.,  has  recently  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  at  McConnelsvlUe.  The  schools  instruct  about  500  pupiU, 
and  employ,  beside  the  Superintendent,  seven  teachers:  among  them  is  Mr.  D. 
T.  Johnson,  who  has  been  for  several  years  an  efilcient  teacher  in  these  schools. 

Mr.  Gbo.  W.  Hall,  late  Principal  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Delaware,  has  taken 
charge  of  Shaw  Academy,  at  CoUamer,  Cuyahoga  county. 

Hr.  S.  N.  Sanfobd  has  purchased  the  Granville  Episcopal  Female  Seminary, 
and  will  hereafter  have  its  management  under  his  control.  All  who  are  interested 
are  referred  for  information  to  the  circular  contained  in  the  advertising  sheet 
this  month. 

Mr.  Thos.  W.  Talbntinb.  the  resident  editor  of  the  New  York  Teacher,  and 
for  twelve  years  Principal  of  one  of  the  best  Public  Schools  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
lias  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  in  that  city. 

Mr.  James  Johonnot,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  a  teacher 
of  much  experience,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  Public  School  No.  4,  in 
ByracQse,  N.  Y. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  M,  F.  Cowdbbt,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Bandusky  City,  has  been  raised  by  the  Board,  to  $1,500,  in  accordance  with  the 
Tote  of  the  people  at  their  annual  school  meeting. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Dayton  have  raised  the  salary  of  Mr.  Jambs  Camf- 
BBLL,  the  Principal  of  the  Public  High  School  to  $1000,  and  that  of  the  Prind- 
pals  of  the  Grammar  Schools  to  $800. 
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The  salaries  of  the  Principals  in  the  Public  Schools  in  Cincinnati  hare  been 
raised  to  $1000,  and  those  of  the  first  male  assistants  to  $800. 

The  Pablic  Schools  of  Riplef ,  Brown  county,  have  recently  been  organized  on 
fhe  union  plan,  under  the  snperintendence  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hurtt. 

The  people  of  Salem,  Columbiana  co-,  by  a  minority  of  thirty,  have  decided  to 
adopt  the  Union  School  L&w. 

The  citizens  of  Sydney  hare  roted  to  raise  $10,000  for  a  Union  School  hoiue. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Marysville,  Union  co.,  in  accordance  with  a  nnaid- 
moos  Yote  of  the  citizens,  have  purchased  a  fine  site  for  a  Union  School  house, 
and  intend  to  bnUd  during  the  coming  year. 

A  graduate  of  the  scientific  department  in  one  of  the  best  Western  Collegei, 
who  has  had  some  three  years'  experience  in  teaching,  wishes  to  secure  a  situa- 
tion as  Principal  of  a  good  Union  School.  Letters  may  be  addressed  to  Lobxv 
Andrews,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Ohio  Association  of  thefViends  of  Female  Education  will  meet  in  Day- 
ton on  the  5th  of  July  next 

The  Ohio  State  Phonetic  Association  will  meet  at  Dayton  on  the  8th  of  July 
next;  prominent  advocates  of  the  cause  are  expected  to  be  present 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  its  next 
session  in  Cleveland,  commencing  on  the  20th  of  July. 

The  anniversary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  attended  in  Pittsburgh,  commencing  on  the  9th  of  August 


Thb  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  Dayton,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  6th  &  7th  days  of  July  next 

Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  Ray,  Principal  of  Woodward  High  School, 
Cincinnati ;  Hon.  C  N.  Olds,  of  Cirdeville ;  and  £.  Y.  Gerhart,  D.D.,  President  of 
Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin  City. 

Reports  upon  interesting  Educational  topics  are  expected  ft-om  Rer.  A.  Smyth, 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Toledo ;  Prof.  F.  Merrick,  of  Ohio  Weslcyan  Univer- 
sity ;  C.  Knowlton,  of  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati ;  J.  Hurty,  Principal  of 
Lebanon  Union  School;  S.  N.  Sanford,  of  Episcopal  Female  Seminary ,  Granville; 
and  A.  Holbrook,  Principal  of  Marlboro  Union  School. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  with  some  of  the  Railroad  Companies 
of  the  State,  to  carry  delegates  at  half  the  usual  rates  of  fare;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  remaining  Companies,  with  their  accustomed  liberality^  will  make  the 
same  arrangement 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting,  will  be  cheerfully  and  grattdtously  entertained 
by  the  citizens  of  Dayton. 

Teachers,  and  friends  of  Education  In  other  States,  are  most  cordially  invited 
to  meet  with  us,  and  participate  in  our  deliberations. 

LORIN  ANDREWS, 

COLUVBUS;  June,  1853.  ChairmanqfJSx,  Com. 


Thb  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers* 
dation,  are  requested  to  meet  at  tiie  Philips  House,  Dayton,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th 
day  of  July  next  LORIN  ANDREWS,  €k*m. 


THB 


COLUMBUS,  JULT,  1853. 
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bOM  the  infonnation  we  have  reoeived  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  peraoni  who  hare  been  appointed  to  this  office,  we  jadgle 

lat,  in  the  great  majority  of  the  counties,  competent  men — ^men  who 
feel  the  importance  and  respbnaibilitj  of  the  office— have  been  appointed. 
Thia  is  a  most  gratifying  tod  encouraging  fact :  the  County  Examiners 
can  exert  an  influence  for  the  improrement  of  Teachers,  superior  to  tbat 
which  can  be  wielded  by  any  and  all  other  agencies  connected  with  a 
school-system.  From  nearly  eyery  part  of  the  State,  we  see  statements 
that  the  new  Board  are  making  thorough  work  in  their  examinations, 
and  that  many  who  have  heretofore  obtained  eertificates  without  diffi* 
culty,  have  been  rejected  for  incompetency. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  who  may  thus  have  failed,  and  of  others  who 
wiah  to  prepare  themselves  to  pass  a  creditable  examination,  we  copy 
fitom  the  Perrysburg  Journal  the  following  kind  and  timely  hints : 

"  A  WoBD  vo  otB  Gomnnr  Taaomaa. — ^The  first  aeaaioM  of  imr 
County  Board  of  Kxanrinera,  under  the  New  Sebooi  Law,  have  beoii 
held.  They  have  either  said  to  you,  you  are  well  quaUM,  your 
qualifications  are  medium  or  very  poor,  or  you  are  totally  unfit,  at 
present,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  u  teaeher. 

'' '  Examinations  are  formidable,  even  to  the  best  prepared,'  henoe  it 
IB  not  to  be  woudtred  al  that  you  should  shrink  from  them.  Many  of 
you,  doubtless,  have  been  diBuppointed,  perhaps  mortified,  at  the  result; 
nor  18  it  strange  that  such  should  be  the  case.  Horetefere,  mai^of  our 
examiners,  and  especially  thoee  in  the  townships,  have  granted  oertifi- 
oates  00  iftdjserinanately  Ait  it  was  ahnost  impoasiUe  fortheoandldate, 
eveo  after  a  so-calbd  «iMUBaftioii»  to  draw  any  otfiar  oonohsmn  than 
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tbit  he  was  as  well  qualified  as  any,  and  even  as  well  as  was  desired. 
He  received  as  good  a  certificate,  and  of  coarse  was  considered  as  capar 
ble  as  A,  B  and  C,  or  any  one  else.  Thus,  being  told  year  after  year 
that  your  attainments  were  suffidtnt,  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  and 
whose  dnty'it  was  to  inform  you,  you  would  of  course  think  little  or 
nothing  about  making  mOre  thorough  preparation.  Our  Board  say, 
that  although  they  have  refused  certificates  to  many,  they  have  also 
granted  to  many  who  can  not  receive  them  again  unless  they  are  found 
to  have  made  much  improvement.  They  deemed  it  necessary  to  grant 
them :  there  was  not  a  supply  of  those  who  were  well  qualified. 

"  Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  how  does  it  become  you  to  act? 
There  are  two  ways.  First,  to  abandon  the  idea  of  teaching,  in  view 
of  the  labor  it  will  require  to  prepare.  This  course  will  satisfy  the 
indolent,  or  those  who  have  no  ambition  to  retrieve  lost  credit  or  prepare 
themselves  to  become  useful  members  of  the  community. 

*'  The  second  method  is  to  go  earnestly  to  work  and  cultivate  your 
minds,  (and  your  hearts,  too,)  that  you  may  stand  in  the  for<miost 
rank  of  that  profession,  than  which  there  is  none  more  honorable,  nor 
more  important  in  the  accomplishment  of  great  and  good  results.  Do  you 
ask  how  you  are  to  do  this  ?  The  coarse  is  plain,  if  you  have  but 
energy  and  perseverance  to  follow  it.  Find  a  way,  or  mcAe  one,  to 
attend  some  good  school,  and  when  there,  improve  the  opportunities  to 
the  best  x)f  your  abilities.  Send  the  first  dollar  you  can  raise  to  Colum- 
bus, for  the  **  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,"  one  of  the  best  educational 
papers  in  the  jforld ;  and  when  you  get  it,  not  only  read  it,  but  study 
it.  Next  August,  when  there  is  an  Institute  for  Teachers  at  Maomee 
and  Perrysburg,  be  these  m  good  season,  not  to  visit  and  make  a^reeor 
lie  acquaintances,  but  to  improve  yourselves  in  your  vocation. 

"  Pursue  a  oourse  like  'this,  and  yo»  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
next  time  yon  appear  before  a  Board  of  Ezaminera,  the  results  will  be 
far  different  n." 


•  f »  »■ 


A  SUITABLE  AND  IMPORTANT  CLASS  BOOK  FOB  ETEBY  SCHOOL. 


Ths  proposition  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  not  perhaps  be  re- 
ceived by  all  as  true.    Many,  both  in  theoiy  and*praetice,  have  taken 
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opposite  ground.  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  asoertidn  the  truth  oi^ 
tfhis  subject,  as  class  books  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  proeess  c{ 
education.  That  the  Bible  is  eminisntlj  adapted  for,  an<}  should  hd 
used  as  a  class  book  in  all  our  schools,  appears  from  the  simplicity,  and 
"beauty  of  its  style,  the  important  information  it  furnishes,  the  training 
it  gives  to  the  intellect,  the  development  to  all  the  graces  that  adoriv 
human  character,  the  purity  of  its  moral  code,  and  the  preciqusness  of 
the  salvj^tion  it  discloses, 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  urge  the  use  of  the  Bible  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  class  books,  nor  yet  as  a  book  merely  or  mainly  used  for  th« 
purpose  of  teaching  the  artistioal  part  of  reading.  And  yet^  even  fbr 
this  purpose^  the  more  advanced  classes  in  every  school  might  profitably 
use  it.  But  we  urge  the  use  of  the  Bible,  as  a  class  book,  for  every 
class  capable  of  using  it,  in  every  school,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
information  on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  ^concern  man- 
kind, and  of  imparting  mental,  and. especially  moral  and  Teligious 
training.  In  adopting  any  book  as  a  class  book,  it  is  proper  to  inquire. 
Is  its  style  such  as  to  make  its  use  profitable  to  the  pupils  ?  Is  it 
sufficiently  simple  and  clear  to  be  readily  pronounced  aod  easily  com* 
prehended  ?  Is  it  chaste  and  beautiful  enpugh  to  afibrd  the  learner 
pleasure  in  its  use  1  Now  we  hazard  nothing  in  appealing  to  all,  who 
are  acquainted  with  this  Book  of  books,  if  its  style  be  not  sufficiently 
simple,  clear,  chaste  and  beautafuU  to  adapt  it,  in  a  high  degree,-  to  the 
capacity  of  a  majority  of  the  pupils  in  all  our  schools  V  Of  course  we 
do  not  affirm  this  of  every  chapter  or  portion  of  this  book ;  nor  do  we 
hold  that  every  portion  should  ^e  read  by  every  class  of  pupils,  ipdis- 
criminately.  Every  Teacher  of  common  sense  will  be  able  to  adapt  the 
portion  to  be  read,  to  the  age  and  state  of  advancement  of  the  class. . 
All  the  classes  of  a  school  do  npt  depiand  peculiar  simplicity  ef  style 
for  their  instruction :  some  do.  And  where,  in  our  languiige,  can  be 
found  style  more  simj^e,  direct,  chaste  and  beautiful,  than  occurs  in 
the  history  of  Joseph,  and  other  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  or 
the  histories,  parables  and  sermons  of  the  Bedeemer,  in  the  New  ?  And 
these  have,  besides,  a  fascmation  in  them  for  the  young,  arising  from 
the  deeply  interesting ,  incidents  woven  into  the  histories  and  parables, , 
which  eminently  adapts  them  to  excite,  please,  and  aid  the  learner. 
This  is  almost  necessarily  true  of  Revelation.  Were  not  the  Scriptures 
^yen  by  inspiration  7  And  did  not  He  who  made  the  intellect  and  the 
heart  of  man,  know  perfectly  how  most  efficiently  to  address  them  ? 
And  as  this  book  was  designed  to  be  the  great  class  book  for  the  edu- 
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oaUon  botii  of  the  inteUeot  and  the  heart,  both  of  jovng  and  old,  eepe- 
eially  in  the  higher  parts  of  knowledge,  has  not  He  used  saA  a  style 
of  language  as  18  beet  adapted  for  this  pnrpoee?  To  deny  it  is  to  charge 
folly  upon  the  only  wise  God.-  And  who  does  not  know  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Bible  are  most  impresBiyely  expressed  in  its  own  langoageT 
Bfeiy  attempt  to  impn>ye  it  utterly  foils.  From  this  simplicity  the 
youthful  mind  is  capable  of  profiting. 

Thwe  is  also  preeminent  beauty  in  the  slyle  of  the  Bible.  Its  very 
simplicity  is  a  beauty,  especially  in  the  apprehension  of  the  young,  that 
can  soaroely  be  attained  by  other  writers.  If  sublimity  be  an  element 
of  beauty,  the  Bible  is  preeminent.  Even  a  heathen  Greek,  in  writing 
a  treatise  upon  the  sublime  in  composition,  quoted  the  passage,  '*  And 
God  said.  Let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light,"  as  one  of  the  most 
noUe  examples  ftlraished  by  human  language.  A  club  of  French  lit- 
erary infidels  once  discussed  the  question,  what  authors  furnished  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  suUirae :  Dr.  Franklin  produced  and  read  the 
prayer  of  Habakkuk,  which  bore  away  the  palm,  whilst  the  infidels 
knew  not  its  author.  Passages  almost  without  number  might  be  referred 
to,  as  illustrating  this  point.  If  beauty  be  placed  in  rich,  bold,  gorgeous 
metqihor,  then  will  Isaiah  and  other  portions  of  the  Bible  stand  pre- 
enunent  among  all  the  books  cTcr  written.  If  a  certain  subdued,  seri- 
ous, aS»ctionate  sadness  be  regarded  as  beautiful,  then  will  Jeremiah 
and  John  compare  fovorably  with  any  other  writers.  If  the  pathetic  is 
an  element  of  beauty,  what  production  will  compare  with  Dayid*s  lament 
owr  Absalom,  at  that  of  Jesus  over  doomed  Jerusalem,  or  of  Qod  over 
backsliding  Israel  (Bos.  xi.  8)  ?  If  beauty  consist  in  trueness  to 
nature  in  the  human  heart,  the  books  of  Psalms  and  Ecolesiastes  stand 
unrivaled.  In  short,  in  aU  the  elements  of  beauty  of  style,  no  other 
book  will  compare  with  the  Bible.  If,  therefore,  a  class  book  for  schools 
should  combine  eimpliinty  and  beauty  of  style,  the  Bible  is  preeminently 
adapted  for  thb  purpose. 

But  the  Bible  is  also  adapted  for,  and  should  be  used  as  a  clan  book 
in  all  our  schools,  since  it  gives  most  information  to  the  understanding, 
and  most  powerfnUy  trains  the  foteUect,  and  develops  all  those  graces 
that  adorn  human  character.  It  furnishes  an  authentic  and  accurate 
history  of  a  long  period  during  the  earlier  existence  of  our  race,  to 
which  no  other  history  extends,  and  which  otherwise  must  be  wrapped 
in  impenetrable  darkness.  It  carries  us  bac^  to  the  dawn  of  creation, 
and  lets  foil  upon  our  ear  the  voice  of  God,  as  he  eaHs  all  things  into 
being.     It  infbrms  us  of  the  primeval  condition  of  earth  and  man.    It 
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makes  known  to  ns  the  esrlieet  transactions  which  occurred  between 
God  and  man,  and  the  fearful  apostacj  of  man,  from  which  resulted  all 
that  is  evil  in  our  present  condition  and  experience.  It  makes  knows 
the  character  of  Ood,  oar  Maker  and  Govemor,  and  tho  nature  and 
laws  of  his  government.  It  points  out  our  relations  and'obligations  to 
Ood,  our  condition  as  rebels,  and  his  willingness  to  restore  us  to  his 
&yor.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  man's  responsibility  to  God 
for  all  his  conduct  and  character,  are  here  clearly  revealed.  The  exist- 
ence of  innumerable  spiritual  beings,  both  good  and  evil,  by  whom  our 
character  and  conduct  are  much  aflSected,  is  here  made  known.  It  gives 
a  histoiy  of  divine  providttice,  and  the  history  upon  which  that  provi- 
dence is  based.  It  affords  a  correct  philosophy  of  the  origin  of  aQ 
things,  especially  of  moral  evil ;  of  the  history  of  the  world,  the  state  of 
human  society,  and  the  condition  and  conduct  of  man.  And  it  opens 
the  dark  cloud  that  overhangs  the  future,  and  points  out  infallibly  the 
destiny  that  awaits  every  individual,  according  to  his  character.  These 
are  surely  subjects  interesting,  above  all  others,  to  every  htunan  being* 
And  whilst  the  Bible  gives  full,  distinct,  and  infidlibly  correct  infoi^ 
mation  in  reference  to  them,  it  is  sought  utterly  in  vain  elsewhere. 

The  Bible  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  train  the  intellect.  Man's 
intellect  demands  truth  for  its  development  and  strengthening.  This  is 
its  proper,  its  only  aliipent  The  Bible  furnishes  unmingled  and  infal- 
lible truth.  It  has,  therefore,  the  very  purest  and  best  aliment  for,  the 
mind.  But  if  the  minds  of  children  are  to  be  strengthened  for  lofty 
thought,  for  great  conceptions,  for  grasping  and  unfolding  the  noblest 
subjects,  a  field  where  grand  conoepticms  lie  must  be  thrown  open 
before  them,  and  they  must  be  aided  in  comprehending  them.  As  the 
eagle  trains  her  young  to  jjae  with  unblanched  eye  toward  the  sun*  by 
frmiliarity  with  the  exercise ;  so  children  must  be  taught  to  form  greai 
eonoeptions,  by  familiarizing  their  minds  with  thoughts  that  lead  v]^ 
ward  toward  the  grandest  truths  of  which  man  can  conceive.  It  is  bj 
this  process  that  the  mightiest  intellects  have  been  strengthened,  to 
grasp  and  unfold  the  great  truths  of  science.  By  this  process,  the 
astronomer  rises  to  his  noblest  conception  of  the  extent  and  hamony  of 
the  physical  universe.  By  familiarity  with  noble  minds,  we  eatdh 
something  of  their  nobility.  By  habituating  the  mind  to  great  truths* 
it  is  strengthened  to  grasp  and  unfold  those  still  nobler.  Now  for  this 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  intellect,  giving  it  strength  to  apprehend  and 
exhibit  the  noblest  truths,  no  book  m  the  world  oan  equal  the  BiUe. 
It  has  plun,  simple  truths— so  plain  that  a  child  can  understand  them ; 
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it  has  greater  truths,  that  give  full  exercise  to  the  cultivated  intellect ; 
and  it  has  truths  that  rise,  in  grandeur  and  in  the  width  of  their  reach, 
'above  the  noblest  truths  of  physical  science,  as  far  as  the  moral  govern* 
ment  of  God  transcends  his  physical  creation  in  nobleness — as  far  as 
the  infinitude  of  Qod,  in  excellency  and  glory,  rises  above  all  his  works. 

Whilst  the  study  of  science  strengthens  the  mind  for  noble  concep- 
tions, the  study  of  the  Bible  strengthens  it  still  more  for  those  that  are 
tnore  noble ;  and  whilst  the  books  of  science  present  their  simplest 
truths  first,  to  aid  the  learner  and  lure  him  onward ;  so  the  Bible  has 
its  Simple  truths  for  the  very  young,  its  higher  truths  for  the  more 
mature  and  cultivated,  and  its  grandest  truths,  which  angels  can  not 
fUlly  comprehend — which  eternity  alone  will  be  adequate  to  reveal,  in 
all  their  greatness  and  glory.  And  then  the  Bible,  more  than  any 
other  book,  awakens  into  activity  the  intellectual  powers  of  man.  The 
mental  energies  of  the  heathen  sleep  profoundly,  whilst  their  besotted 
passions  bear  rule.  In  reading  the  Koran,  the  Shasters,  or  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Menu,  the  minds  of  men  remain  sluggish  and  torpid ;  and  in 
nominally  Christian  countries,  where  the  Bible  takes  no  part  in  the 
education  of  the  masses,  mental  activity  ceases,  society  stagnates  and 
sinks  into  brutal  vice.  Who,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  Italy  or  Spain, 
or  South  America,  or  Mexico,  can  fail  to  see  a  demonstration  of  this 
truth  ?  And  who  can  inquire  for  mental  activity,  for  life  in  earnest, 
intellectually,  socially  and  physically,  without  being  pointed  to  those 
countries  in  which  the  Bible  is,  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  educator ; 
as,  Germany,  Britain,  and  the  United  States  ? 

What  is  it  that  now  wakes  the  Hindoo  from  an  intellectual  torpor, 
unbroken  for  ages?  The  Bible.  What  was  it  that  aroused  the  mental 
activities  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  elevated  them,  within  the 
period  of  a  single  generation,  from  an  ignorant,  stupid,  heathen  people, 
to  a  civilized  and  christianized  condition?  The  Bible.  What  was  it 
t&at  caused  the  mind  of  western  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
bound  at  once  from  sluggishness  into  a  state  of  intense  activity  ?  More 
than  any  other,  more  than  all  other  causes,  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible.  It  not  only  produces  but  supports  this  activity.  The  Bible, 
(herefbre,  most  powerfully  calls  into  action  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
Imd  gives  them  strength  for  the  most  exalted  exercise.  We  speak  not 
now  of  the  cultivation  the  Bible  aflfords  to  the  imagination  by  the  sub- 
limity of  its  style,  the  grandeur  of  the  field  it  opens  before  the  mind, 
the  fiowing  numbers  of  its  poetry,  and  the  riches,  boldness  and  beauty 
of  its  imagery.    How  beautifully  adapted,  then,  above  every  other  book, 
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is  the^  Bible,  to  develop  the  intellect  of  uao  to  its  I^ighest  oapaoity  I 
But  it  18  also  adapted  to  call  forth  all  those  yirtues  that  adorn  hama* 
diameter.  >  Th^se  virtues  may  he  taught  in  other  books  used  in  Ae 
schools ;  b^t  in  the  Bible  they  are  tanght,  commended,  illustrated  and 
exemplified.  And  all  this  is  done  in  the  manner  chosen  by  un<9irring 
wisdom.  All  know  that  example  teaches  more  effectively  than  precept. 
But,  where  precept,  commendation  and  example  all  combine,  in  t^ 
manner  which  seemed  best  to  infinite  wisdom,  the  instruction  must  be 
most  efficient. 

Would  the  parent  teach  his  children  moral  heroism,  or  to  stand  up 
fearlessly  for  the  right?  Be  will  find  this  enjoined  in  the  Bible»  and 
illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  Nathan  before  the  King  of  Israel,  and  of 
David  and  the  three  Hebrews,  before  the  proud  monarch  of  Babyiep. 
Does  he  derare  to  teach  them^  meekness  and  hunility?  The  Bible 
utters  the  command  of  God  in  reference  to  these  graeea»  pronounces 
those  blessed  who  cultivate  them,  and  fumidieB  an .  exemplification  of 
them  ii^  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Jesus.  Js  he  anxious  to  deveIop.pft> 
tience  in  them  ?  After  enjoining,  "  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work," 
the  BiUe  points  to  a  living  example  of  this  grace  in  the  histeiy  of  Jo]b. 
Is  he  desirous  of  cultivating  in  them  generosijty  ?  This  grace  is  com- 
mended in  the  Bible,  and  illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  Abraham,  when, 
although  the  elder  and  superior,  he  gave  Lot  his  choice  of  the  land  to 
dwell  in.  Would  he  accustom  his  children  to  the  forgiveness  of  insults 
and  injuries  ?  The  Bible  teaches  them  to  pray,  "  forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes, as  we  fi>rgive  those  who  trespass  against  us;"  and  then  leacjs 
them  to  the  scene  of  Stephen's  mar^rrdom,  and  the  erucifixkm  of  Jesvs, 
for  impressive  examples.  Does  he  desire  that  they  should  be  stable  in 
tbeir  firiendsbips  ?  What  can  more  deeply  impress  this  lesson,  than  the 
story  of  the  friendship  between  David  and  Jonathan  ?  If  he  wishes  to 
have  them  tender  in  their  filial  affections,  the  Bible  commends  this, 
and  shows  its  beauty,  when  Jesus,  in  his  dying  agony,  said  to  John, 
"  Behold  thy  mother/^  Does  Le  wiish  to  teach  them  compassion  and 
benevolence  ?  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  enjoins  the 
Bible ;  and  points  to  Jesus,  who,  '*  though  he  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"  yet  took  upon  him 
humanity,  and  gave  hunself  to  death  for  man.  Would  he  teach  them 
to  revere  authority  ?  *'  Honor  the  king,"  is  an  injunction  of  the  Bible; 
and  the  conduct  of  David  in  sparing  Saul,  his  bitterest  foe,  because 
he  was  the  '*  Lord*s  aamnted,"  when  he  might  without  danger  have 
taken  his  lifo»  is  a  beautifiil  example.  In  a  word,  if  be  would  have  all 
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tkese  graces  ihiiie  like  a  brOIiant  oonsteUatioA  m  tlie  ohanekes  of  Us 
^ehildren,  let  him  give  ihem  the  Bible,  whieh  teaches  and  illaBtntM 
t&em  all  together,  in  the  Ufb  of  Jesus  of  Naaareth.  There  is  no  oHier 
hook  upon  earth  which  more  clearly  teadies,  or  more  frequently  eom> 
mends,  or  so  authorita^vely  enjoins,  or  so  copiously  and  impreafiorely 
illttstrates  these  graces,  as  the  Bible.  It  is  therefore  better  adapted  for 
their  deyelopment  than  any  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parent  or  teacher  would  suppress  the  iii- 
dolgence  of  vice,  the  Bible  more  effectually  secures  his  object  than  any 
other  book.  K  he  would  eradicate  a  tendency  to  deceive,  let  him  canae 
the  children  to  hear  the  Ood  of  Heaven,  saying,  "  Lie  not  one  to  an- 
other ;*'  and  '*  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  buraeth 
with  fire  and  brimstone  f*  and  then  point  them  to  the  fearful  doom  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Would  he  repress  the  development  of  covei- 
ousness  or  theft  ?  Let  him  cause  them  to  listen  to  the  prohibition  of 
God,  and  then  diow  them  the  dreadful  oonsequences,  as  illustrated  by 
ike  case  of  Achan.  Does  he  demre  to  check  the  growth  of  envy,  jeal- 
odsy  and  revenge  ?  The  Bible  brings  the  authority  of  God  to  bear, 
and  enforces  it  by  the  illustration  which  the  history  of  Gain  affords.  If 
he  would  eradicate  pride  and  cruelty,  the  Bible  will  reecho  the  voice  of 
God  forbidding  these  passions,  and  illustrate  their  consequences  by  the 
example  of  Herod,  who,  for  these  vicee,  was  smitten  of  QfA  and  eaten 
of  worms,  so  that  he  died. 

Every  vice  that  tends  to  deform  and  ruin,  is  forbidden  in  the  Bible; 
and  its  loathsome  character  and  fearfbl  consequences  impressively  illua- 
trated.  No  book  can  be  better  adapted,  therefore,  to  repress  or  eradi- 
cate  every  vice,  and  cultivate  every  virtue.  And  if  the  Bible  is  better 
suited  than  all  other  books  to  accomplish  these  objects,  then  is  it  pre* 
eminently  fitted  for  a  class  book  in  aD  our  schools. 

AsHLAim,  O.  R.  J. 


■^» 


BCUfiHTinO. 


No.  IV. 

PABT  in.f— AQUX0XJ8  PHBNOMSNA. 

44.  Under  this  head  are  embraced  the  pheoomena  of  B6W8»  Fogs, 
Clouds,  Bain,  Frost,  Snow  and  Hail.    These  are  all  due  to  die  coa> 
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dmiMtioft,  nader  'diftrent  oircumstettces,  of  the  moisttiTe  of  the  atmos^ 
pbere,  from  Uie  caaae,  and  in  the  manner  explained  in  sec.  16. 

46.  Dsw  is  moiatnre  <k)nden8ed  from  the'  ahr  in  contact  with  colder 
bodies,  ufithaui  the  formation  of  clond  or  fog.  Air  saturated  irith 
laoistiire  when  etf  a  high  temperature,  is  foreed  to  part  with  a  portion 
of  that  moisture,  whenever  its  temperature  is  reduced,  (sec.  16.)  Dew 
IB  AerefiMre  deposited  most  frequently,  as  well  as  most  abundantly,  on 
those  bodies  which  are  ti^e  best  radiators  of  heat ;  as  the  grass,  wood, 
foliage,  etc.  While  theie  bodies  are  drenched  with  dew,  smooth  stones 
or  poHshed  metals  in  the  same  situation  remain  diy,  or  nearly  so.  ' 

46.  The  quantity  of  dew  deposited  in  a  given  time,  is  determined  by 
the  humidity,  serenity  and  tranquillity  of  the  air,  and  the  various  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  radiating  and  conducting  power  of  the  body 
npon  which  it  is  deposited.  As  humidity  is  the  materiai  of  dew,  as  a 
matter  of  oourse,  the  more  humid  the  air,  the  greater  is  the  quantity  of 
dew  deposited.  A  'sertne  sky  is  most  fhvorable  to  radiation  of  heat 
from  ihe  earth's  snrfiBU^,  and  hence  (by  cooUng  the  earth)  to  the  deposit 
of  dew.  Hence  it  is  that  dew  is  most  abundantly  formed  on  a  clear, 
ealm  night,  and  not  at  all  on  a  cloudy  night.  A  gentle  breeze,  by 
bringing  successive  portions  of  moist  air  in  contact  with  the  cold  body, 
18  oonducive  to  a  heavy  depoat  of  dew;  but  a  high  wind  is  very  un- 
favorable, since  it  does  not  allow  any  one  portion  of  air  to  remain  long 
enough  in  contact  with  the  cold  body  to  condense  the  moisture  upon  it. 

47.  A  bad  conductor,  of  a  rough,  uneven  surface,  (i.  e.  a  good  ra- 
diator,) exposed  under  a  serene  sky,  on  a  night  following  a  warm,  damp 
day,  will  be  mat  copiously  bedewed ;  while  a  good  conductor,  with  a 
smoothly  polished  surface,  in  a  sheltered  position  under  a  cloudy  sky, 
will  be  perfectly  free  from  dew. 

48.  Foos  and  Clotjps  are  visible  aqeous  vapor,  produced  by  the 
union  of  a  warm  and  humid,  with  a  cold  portion  of  air.  The  temperature 
of  the  mixture  is  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  of  the  separate  portions; 
but  the  eapaeiiy  of  the  mixture  for  moisture  is  less  than  that  of  sepa* 
Me  portions ;  oonsequ^tly  the  moisture  becomes  visible  as  a  mist  or 
vapor.  The  term  fog  is  applied  to  this  vapor,  when  it  rests  upon,  or 
floats  near,  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  when  floating  in  the  air  above 
uait  is  a€&HMf. 

40.  Foes  are  formed  most  commonly  along  water^courses,  marshes, 
ahoals,  capes,  and  on  mountain  sides.  They  are  here  formed  by  the 
wann,  salixrated  air  from  the  water's  surface,  mingling  with  the  cold, 
adjacent  air  of  the  shore  or  mountain.     They  are  most  frequent  and 
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most  extiBnaiye  in  the  lugher  latitudes^  geofirally ;  ai|d  uiy  reg^aii  Iji^^ 
adjacent  to  a  body  of  yfBtM  much  wanner  thm  itseli^  is  aoTQ  svbjeet  to 
ibgs  than  those  differently  situated.  England  is  peculiarly  sabjeot  to 
them ;  and  Loudon,  from  their  frequency  and  density,  is  called  the 
**  Ciiy  of  Fo^;"  it  bdng  not  nnfreqnently  neoessaiy  to  li^t  her  ahop^ 
f  nd  streets  with  gas  at  noon-day. 

50.  If  the  difference  in  temperature  is  sufficieptly  great,  fogp  mojf  be 
formed  wh^u  the.  water,  and  consequently  the  saturated  air*  i£r  colder 
than  the  adjac^t  land*  The  Mississippi,  for  example,  flowing  frtun  the 
distant  north,  is,  all  along  it&  course,  colder  than  the  adjacent  land.  In 
spring  and  autumn,  when  this  difference  in  temperature  is  greatest,  fogs 
are  formed  in  the  day  time.  These  are  confined  to  the  river,  being 
dissolved  as  soon  as  they  mingle  with  the  warm  air  oyer  the  land. 

51.  Water  (and  consequently  vapor)  is  heavier  than  air;  why,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  does  not  this  vapor,  formed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air^  settle  to  the  earth?  Each  particle  of  vapor  is  a  minute  bubble  ef 
air;  it  therefore  presents  a  great  extent  of  surface-  to  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  and  falls  but  slowly.  This  is  one  reason  why  ctouds  do  not 
seem  to  settle  towards  the  earth;  but  there  is  another. reason,  yiz:  as 
the  cloud  settles,  the  lower  portion*  as  it  enters  the  warmer  air  below,  is 
dissolved  and  beooiqes  invisible,  as  a  snow,  ball  disappears  when  grad- 
ually lowered  upon  warm  water.  When  the  air  below  is  nOt  sufficiently 
warm  to  dissolve  the  cloud,  as  it  slowly  falls,  it  reaches  the  earth,  and 
is  then  called  fog. 

52.  Clouds  are  divided  into  three  efcuses :  viz.  Simple^  IntermediaUt 
and  Compound.  Simple  Clouds  embrace — ^1.  Cirrus,  so  called  from 
their  resemblance  to  looae  hair,  being  fibrous  or  in  thia  streaks;  2. 
Cumulus, '  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  mountains  piled  on 
mountains ;  and  Stratus,  These  last  are  low  creeping  mists,  and  are 
seen  on  a  summer's  evening,  over  low,  damp  places,  never  rising  much 
above  the  earth, 

58.  The^r«/  (th^  cirrus)  is  formed  highest  in  the  atmo^ihere,  by 
ascending  currents  of  hot,  moist  air.  If  the  streamers  point  tipvortb, 
they  indicate  that  the  doud  is  falling,  and  that  rain  is  at  hand ;  but  if 
downwards,  no  rain  should  be  expected.  The  cumulus,  if  fleecy  and 
sailing  against  the  wind,  indicate  rain ;  but  if  the  outline  is  sharp  and 
distinct,  and  the  motion  with  the  wind,  jme  weather  is  indicated. 

54.  Intxrmxdutb  Clouds  embrace — 1.  The  Oirro-Ousnubu;  sjA 
2.  The  drro-StrcUus^  The  farmer  of  these  are  ''oirros  clouds, 
springing  from  a  massy  centre ;  or  heavy  masses,  e^ged  wiih  long 
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fltr^aks  generally  called  'maree'  tails."'  These  are  form^  by  &e 
eumuJui  dissolving  away  into  the  ctmis,  and  they  indicate  hot,  dry 
weather.  The  cirro-stratus  cloudi^ ' '  invariably  indicate  rain  and  wind.'.' 
These  are  formed  by  the  cirru9  accumulating  into  denser  masses. 

55.  Compound  Ciouns  embrace — 1.  The  Ciu»vt(hStratus ;  and  2. 
The  Nimbus.  The  former  of  these  are. ''  tiiose  elands  which  asBW^e 
all  sorts  of  gigantic  forms;  such  as  vast  towers  and  rocks,  h«ge  whales 
and  dragons,  aoenes  of  battle  and  doady  giants."  These  indicate  a 
ifhange  of  weather.  Nimbus  signifies  a '  *  cloud  which  brings  a  storm ;' ' 
hence  it  is  applied  to  all  those  clouds  from  which  r(»m  fi^Us,  These 
clouds  are  distinguished  by  the  want  pf  a  definite  outline.  The  edge 
IB  gradually  shaded  off  from  the  deep  gray  mass  into  transparency." 

56.  The  color  of  clouds  depends  upon  their  density  and  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  sun. 


Vor  the  Ohio  JmAtmI  of  BduflatiOB. 

^t  EntntioB  of  %  (^K% 

DSHOKBTRATXI)   BT   THB  PBlTDUbQM. 


Iif  1851,  the  scientific  world  were  much  occupied  with  discussing 
the  merits  of  a  new  mode  of  demonstrating  the  earth's  diurnal  revolur 
tion,  discovered  by  M.  Leon  Foucault,  of  Paris.  Although  the  very 
general  interest  which  his  discovery  then  elicited,  has  long  since  given 
place  to  the  excitement  incident  to  fresh  discoveries,  yet  we  are  oonfi- 
dent  that  some  (particularly  Teachers)  may  stiU  be  interested,  if  not 
benefited,  by  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  of  M.  Foucault,  and  a 
review  of  the  demonstration  based  upon  it. 

The  simplicity  and  conclusiveness  of  the  latter,  commend  it  to  all, 
indeed,  who  appreciate  the  Baconian  or  inductive  method  of  investiga- 
ting nature;  whilst  Hks  mechanical  character  renders  it  invaluable  to 
the  Teacher  or  Lecturer,  as  a  means  of  exhibiting  ocularly  a  &ct 
already  fully  established  by  abstract  reasoning,  based  upon  the  known 
principles  of  physics.  These  considerations  are  our  justification  for 
again  calling  the  attention  of  educators  and  others  to  this  subject. 

The  fact  underlying  said  demonstration  is,  like  all  important  facts  in 
science,  simple;  insomuch  as  to  excite  considerable  wonder  that  it 
should  so  long  have  remuned  unnoticed.  It  is  as  follows :  A  pendulum 
so  suspended  as  to  move  freely  in  all  directions,  will,  if  made  to  vibrate 
across  a  graduated  circular  table,  continually  change  its  path  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  plane  over  which  it  is  moying :  so  that  in  a  certain  period, 
of  which  the  length  is  determined  by  the  latitade  of  the  place  where  the 
experiment  is  made,  it  will  apparently  have  described  a  complete  rcTO- 
lution  around  the  circle  across  which  it  has  been  vibrating ;  and  the 
deviation  will  be  uniform  -for  each  degree  of  latitude,  but  its  rale  will 
regularly  diminish  fVom  the  poles  to  the  equator,  where  it  becomes 
equal  to  0  ;  whereas  the  Hmt  of  one  complete  revolution  of  the  pendu- 
lum regularly  increases  from  the  poles,  where  it  is  24  hours,  to  the 
equator,  where  it  equals  infinity.  Furthermore,  the  deviation  is  in 
opposite  directions  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator;  being,  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  from  west  to  east,  (i.  e.  in  iJie  direction  of  the 
hands  of  a  watoh)  ;  and  from  east  to  west  in  t^e  southern. 

The  reader  may  be  readily  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these  interesting 
phenomena,  by  instituting  the  following  simple  experiment. 

From  the  ceiling  of  a  high  room,  suspend  a  globular  weight  of  about 
six  pounds,  by  means  of  a  slender  wire,  of  such  length  that  the  weight, 
when  at  rest,  may  stand  about  one  inch  above  the  floor.  The  wire 
should  be  so  attached  to  the  ceiling  as  not  to  prevent  the  gyratory 
motion  of  the  pendulum.  Next,  describe  upon  the  floor  a  circle  of 
eonvenieni  dimensions,  say  from  8  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  having  its 
centre  directly  under  the  point  of  suspension.  Divide  the  circle  into  a 
certain  number  of  equal  parts,  by  lines  passing  through  the  centre  and 
terminating  at  both  extremities  in  the  circumference;  or  (which  is 
better)  divide  the  circumference,  or  a  portion  of  it,  into  degrees,  min- 
utes, etc.,  numbering  the  divisions. 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  let  the  experimenter  carefully  draw  the 
pendulum  to  a  convenient  point  in  the  circumference,  and,  l»y  means  of 
a  slender  thread,  fasten  it  to  some  object,  say  a  chair  or  block,  standing 
outside  the  circle.  When  it  has  come  to  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  he  may 
then  suddenly,  but  dexterously,  sever  the  thread  by  burning  it.  The 
pendulum  will,  of  course,  descend  along  one  of  the  diameters  of  the 
circle,  pass  over  the  centre,  and  terminate  in  the  circumfei^ence  at  a 
point  opposite  to  that  from  which  it  started.  From  thence  it  will  appa- 
rently return,  by  the  same  path,  to  the  same  point  of  rest;  but  after  a 
few  vibrations,  it  will  become  evident  that  the  pendulum  constantly 
changes  its  path  in  reference  to  the  circle :  always  cutting  the  drcum- 
ference  on  the  right  of  the  point  of  rest,  to  an  observer  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  on  the  left  of  that  point  to  an  observer  on  the  same  side. 
With  a  large  circle,  ten  minutes  of  time  is  sufficient  to  show  a  deviation 
of  several  inches ;  but  if  the  vibrations  be  continued  without  interrup- 
tion, in  about  86  hours  (in  our  latitude)  the  pendulum,  after  having 
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passed  snooessitely  over  every  portion  of  the  oirouDferenoe,  wiU  move 
along  the  first  diameter  again.  By  this  movement— ^sublime,  beeause 
compelled  by  the  omnipotence  of  Divine  law — ^is  ehronicled  the  hourly 
motion  of  the  earth  upon  her  axis. 

The  theoiy  of  these  important  phenomena  will  become  apparent, 
without  an  extended  discussion,  by  attending  to  the  following  brief 
analysis. 

From  the  veiy  nature  of  the  forces  operating  upon  it,  a  pendulum, 
suspended  and  set  in  motion  as  we  have  described,  will  continue  in  the 
same  plane  o/vtbrcUion,  though  the  point  of  suspension  be,  at  the  same 
time,  revolving ;  for  when  about  to  return  from  an  outward  excuisiont 
it  is  influenced  by  a  single  force,  and  can  therefore  move  in  but  one 
direction — toward  the  lowest  point  of  its  arc.  Having  reached  that 
point,  it  has  acquired  sufficient  momentum  to  carry  it  in  the  iome 
direction  to  the  opposite  point  of  rest  Being  here  under  the  influenee 
of  the  same  force  acting  in  the  same  line  of  direction,  it  must,  in  refer- 
ence to  absolute  space,  return  by  the  same  path,  although  the  point  of 
suspension  may,  in  the  meantime,  undergo  revolution. 

It  is  not  therefore  di$cult  to  conceive  that  a  pendulum,,  vibrating  at 
the  pole  of.  the  earth,  will  apparently  describe  a  complete  revolution 
around  the  graduated  table  once  in  24  hours ;  for  since,  in  this  case, 
the  axis  of  the  table  coincides  with  that  of.  the  earth,  if  we  suppose  the 
latter  body  to  have  the  diurnal  motion  usually  ascribed  to  it,  the  table 
will  be  carried  forward  at  the  rate  of  15  degrees  per  hour  under  the 
plane  of  vibration ;  which,  though  fixed  m  regard  to  space,  appear$  to 
revolve,  on  the  principle  of  transferred  motion. 

At  the  equator,  the  plane  of  the  table  lies  parallel  with  the  earth's 
axis ;  hence  the  latter  is  a|  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  table ;  and 
the  only  effect  of  the  dinmal  motion  (supposing  there  is  one)  will  be  to 
cany  forward  on  the  eiroumfiHrenoe  of  a  great  circle,  the  table,  and, 
with  it,  the  plane  of  vibration,  without  disturbing  their  posittans  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  absolute  space.  A  priori^  therefore,  we 
should  infer  that  there  is  no  deviation  at  the  equator. 

The  ease  of  a  pendulum  vifaniling  at  places  intermediate  between  the 
poles  and  the  equator,  is  not  susceptible  of  so  easy  an  exj^nation.  The 
conditions  it  undei^^oes  are  so  numerous  and  variable  as  to  render  an 
exact  conception  of  its  motions  difficult,  and  a  full  description  of  them 
in  writing  impossible.  Nor  is  it  necessary ;  for  by  the  aid  of  a  tems> 
trial  globe,  having  a  small  circular  plane  of  paper  marked  with  the 
cardinal  points,  tangent  to  the  surface  at  any  latitude,  (say  45  degrees,) 
the  experiments  will  be  able  readily  to  show — 
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First,  That  the  circalar  table  and  the  plane  of  suspension,  always 
maintain  their  relative  positions  unchanged  during  the  revolution  of  the 
sphere :  the  point  of  suspension  being  constantly  preserved  vertically 
over  the  centre  of  the  table. 

Second,  That  in  consequence  of  its  rotation  around  the  axis  of  the 
sphere,  the  cardinal  points  of  the  table  are  ever  revolmngy  in  respect  to 
a  stationary  point  in  space ;  and. 

Third,  That  therefore  the  plane  of  vibration,  which  is  necessarily 
fised,  must  appear  to  advance  over  the  table  from  west  to  east,  Kke  the 
hands  of  a  watch  when  its  face  is  upward ;  although  in  reality  the  table 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  if  turning  round  its  own  centre. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the  experiment 
of  Foucault,  illustrating,  as  it  does,  one  of  the  most  important  topics  of 
primary  instruction,  deserves  the  careful  investigation  of  the  teachers  in 
all  our  public  schools ;  and  should  be  regarded  by  them,  not  as  a  curi- 
osity of  science,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  management  of  the  savemt, 
but  as  an  important  and  permanent  accession  to  their  professional  re- 
sources, to  be  hoarded  and  use^  for  the  credit  of  the  fraternity,  as  well 

as  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils.  j.  b.  beach. 

Jefferson  Ukion  School,  June,  18S3. 


'•i  m 


PEOFESSIOKAL. 


MWnts  tvt  (tlmsifiratiom 

Children,  and  all  whose  minds  are  but  little  cultivated,  must  ac- 
quire knowledge  fact  by  feet,  item  by  item  :  they  feel  no  interest  in 
accurate  classifications  of  all  the  facts  pcrtidning  to  a  subject,  in  broad 
generalizations,  or  comprehensive  views  which  present  a  whole  subject 
at  a  glance;  but  to  those  whose  minds  are  disciplined,  who  have 
acquired  considerable  information,  nothing  is  more  interesting  than 
synopses,  or  grand  outlines,  which  present  all  the  parts  of  a  subject  in 
their  true  relations  to  each  other.  While  therefore  with  younger  pupils 
the  first  method  must  be  pursued,  and  the  Teacher  must  aim  to  interest 
them  by  the  clearness  and  vividness  with  which  he  presents  each  im- 
portant feet  or  principle,  it  is  desirable  to  review  their  studies  on  the 
second  method,  and  gradually  to  make  them  fkmiliar  with  the  relations 
of  the  parts  of  every  subject,  and  thus  gradually  to  prepare  them,  as 
they  become  matured,  to  grasp  a  whole  subject  in  one  comprehensive 
view. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  such  views,  we  know  of  no  method  so 
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cooyenient  ta  tbafc  of  writing  on  the  blackboard  the  outliiies  <it  subjects 
in  a, kind  of  diagramatio  form.  For  example,  the  three  different  eys* 
terns  of  notation  employed  in  arithmetic,  may  be  thus  represented : 

(  Yerbal,  (by  words,)  as  one,  two,  three. 
'  Numerical. .  <  Literal,  (by  letters,)  as  I,  V,  X,  L,  0,  D,  M. 

(  Pigural,  (by  figures,)  as  1, 2,  3,  4,  6, 6,  7,  8,  9, 0. 


n 

o 


SGun^ncy,  as  £,  $; 
Weight,  as  lb.,  ox.,  dr» 
Measure,  as  *",  ',  ". 


SymboU 


{Addition,  4"-     Subtraction,  — . 
Multiplication.  X.     Division,  -i 
Involution.    Evolution,  /    . 
io.  • .  •{ 

r  Equality,  «. 
Belations. .  <  Ratio,  : 

{Proportion,  :     ::     : 


Numbers  are  variously  classified,  as  simple  or  denominate,  prime  or 
composite,  abstraot  or  concrete,  integral  or  fractional,  rational  or  surd. 
The  rtUxti(m$  which  all  these  elasses  sustain  to  each  other,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  arrangement : 

r  i>.4»^A        S  Absolute, 
*^™*— }  Relatiye? 


Simple 


Integral. •• 


a 

n 


.  Oompoeite-MaWplee.  |  fj^  °*'' 


'  Currency- 


Denominate* 


'  National— Federal  Money. 
SUte— as  K.  £..  N.  T.,  Pa.,  etc 


( AvoirdnpolB, 
Weight...  <  Troy. 

(  Apothecaries'. 


'  Dimenaion  • 


.  Measure. . 


(Long, 


Length.  {Circular, 
(  Cloth. 


Area— Square. 
,  S<riidlty— Cubic. 


Bnik 

Duration— Time. 


{Wine, 
Beer, 
Dry. 


(^^""•^ { SSHfi^Eepetends.  |  gj^;^^,. 


lyacttonal*' 


Duodecimal. 


Common 


f8tapte...{|;jp^„. 


Compound, 
,  Complex. 
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The  oitlluieg  of  Chronology,  gi^en  on  page  294  of  the  fizrt  toIbsm 
of  the  Joarnal,  mi^  be  presented  in  this  totm : 

'  AntednuYian.— From  the  Creation  to  the  Deliige,ie56  yean. 

'  1.  From  the  Flood  to  the  Call  of  Abraham,  B, 
a  1921—427  years. 

2.  From  1921  to  the  Exodus  of  Israd,  B.  G. 
1491—430  yean. 

3.  From  1491  to  the  BaQding  of  the  Temple. 
B,  C.  1004--WB  yean. 

4.  From  1004  to  the  Fonndlng  of  Bome,  B.  C* 
752—252  years. 

5.  From  782  to  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  B.  (X 
490— 262  yean. 

6.  I^om  490  to  the  Reign  of  Alexander,  B.  C. 
330—154  yean. 

7.  From  336  to  the  Conquest  of  Greece,  B.  C 
146-^190  yean. 

a  From  146  to  the  Advent  of  Christy  146  years. 


Ahoibht, 

—Ages. 


Postdilnvian...- 


O 

Nil 

^\ 

o 

PS 

X 

o 


Postadyent.  •  •  -g 


BIbdiatal,— Periods. 


I  MopBBN,— Periods. 


1.  From  the  Advent  to  the  Reign  of  Constant 
tine,  306  yean. 

2.  From  A.  D.  306  to  the  Fall  of  Rome,  A. 
D.  4T6— 170  yean. 

'  1.  From  A.  D.  476  to  the  Hegira  of  Mahomet, 
A.  D.  622— 146  years. 

2.  From  622  to  the  Crowning  of  Charlemagne, 
A.  D.  800—178  yean. 

3.  From  8B0  to  the  Landing  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  A.  D.  1066—266  yean. 

4  From  1066  to  the  Ov«rtiirow  of  the  Sara* 

cens,  A.  D.  1258—192  years. 
5.  From  1258  to  the  Dlscoveiyof  Amerfeay  A. 

D.  1492—234  yean. 

r  1.  From  1492  to  the  Abdication  of  Charles  Y^ 
A.  D.  1556—64  yean. 

2.  From  1556  to  the  Restoration  of  Charles  11., 

A.D.  1660— 104  yean. 

3.  From  1660  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

ence, A.  B.  1776—116  years. 

4.  From  1776  to  the  Fall  of  Bonaparte,  A.  P. 

1815— 39jfean. 

5.  From  the  rail  of  Bonaparte  to  the  present 

time. 


Sints  tn  €m)fttt. 


TsACHBss  -mil  find  it  to  their  advantage,  and  oondncive  to  the  bene- 
fit of  their  pupils,  to  disooorage,  and,  as  fiir  as  posenble,  prevent  oom- 
munioations  between  pupils ;  and  they  shonld  adopt  the  law  of  ab8i>> 
lute  non-communication  during  recitations  and  study  hours.  Eveiy 
Teacher  should  practice  strict  self-government  himself,  and  so  order 
his  arrangements  as  to  lead  his  pupils  to  do  the  same.    To  secure  pree* 
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ent  ooiiToiiienoe  is  not  the  only  objeot  wbioh  is  oontemptated  by  /swhool 
goyemment,  bat  80  to  diBcipline  and  train  youths  as  to  prepaid  them 
to  g<oveni  themselves  ooiTeotly  in  fdtore.  Bvery  Teaeher  who  ftib  to 
make  his  sehool  a  self-govembg,  self-regnlatiDg  one,  wHl  not,  oan  not, 
aMonplieih  any  desirable  end ;  for  no  one  oan  teaoh  and  govem  at  thb 
same  tine. 

A  jndidons  Ibreeight  in  so  arranging  eveiything  belbrehand  as  to 
jnrevent  trouble,  is  far  superior  to  any  dnplay  of  taet  and  skill,  (or 
any  amount  of  "  brute  force,")  in  managing  difficultiefl,  and  disposing 
of  iSbam  after  ihey  have  arisen.  *' Prevention  is  immeasurably  better 
than  euro." 

The  Teacher  should  consider  that  he  is  instructor,  and  not  master, 
friend,  and  not  tyrant.  Every  system  of  school  govemmrent  that  fre- 
quently requires  harsh  means  to  eany  it  ott,  or  coercion  to  enfdroe  it, 
is  palpably  defective :  it  is  contrary  to  nature. 

Bveiy  Teacher,  to  succeed  in  governing,  must  believe  that  he  can 
do  so.  As  soon  as  he  loses  confidence  in  Ms  own  ability,  his  pupb 
knew  it ;  they  read  it  at  once  ki  his  fkce  and  in  his  actions.  Unlen 
lie  thinks  he  can  succeed,  he  will  never  mske  the  efibrt,  and  must  iSril. 
A  Teaohor  without  faith  ean  do  nothing,  because  he  will  not  try. 

Bveiy  person  that  is  teaching,  or  that  intends  to  engi^  in  liie  em- 
ployment, should  carefully  investigate  this  matter  of  school  gov^nment 
— a  matter  but  little  understood  as  yet— *and  become  acquainted  vnik 
the  principles  upon  which  a  system  should  be  based ;  and  every  one 
that  finds,  on  fiur  trial,  that  h^  caimot  estaiUish  a  correct  system,  is 
called  upon  by  honesty,  benevolence  and  patriotism,  to  abandon*  the 
profession  entirely^  or  until  Ub  has  sofficienlly  prepared  himself  for  it. 

Mablbobo,  8tuk  Co.  LKTSOU* 


No.  X. 

BsAB  FRiSND,-<-After  your  pupils  have. been  taught  for  several 
terms  ia  the  manner  described  in  my  last  letter*  aad  have  learned  to 
read  with  tolerable  facility,  I  should  advise  you  to  put  a  book  into 
their  hands  simOar  to  Colbum's  First  Lessons.  It  might  be  advisable, 
however,  to  commence  with  some  work  more  simple  than  Colbum's. 
17 
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of  ootmQ,  would  depend  npoti  how  thorongUj  you  h«d  diilbd 
them  upon  and  lessons,  ^nA  the  extent  of  the  instmetions  given. 

It  will  require  time  and  pati«ioe  to  complete  a  thorongh  oonzse  in 
Vieatal  arithmetic :  this  you  must  expect.  To  mast^  a  work  like  Gol- 
bnm's  or  Stoddard's,  is  a  far  greater  aehievement  than  to  go  through 
with  any  subsequent  book  in  the  whole  range  of  mathematics;  and  is  of 
&r  greater  importance.  Take  hold  of  the  subject,  tben,  not  as  a  matter 
to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  weeks  or  months— cot  as  a  thing  of  trifling 
importance  that  could  be  dispensed  with,  without  serious  Ion  to  tke 
pupils  but  as  a  great  and  essential,  branich  of  educati<m  that  must  be 
pursued,  at  whatever  cost,  in  order  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  sub- 

sifuAnt  study- 
But  I  will  proceed  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  oonducting  recitationa, 
&r  your  success  in  teaidiing  mental  arithmetic  will  depend  yery  mueb 
upon  the  plans  that  you  adopt  for  hemng  your  classes  recite. 

£or  oouYcnience  of  illustration,  let  us  suppose  ouiselyes  witneflses  of 
an  exelEcise  m  a  school  where  the  subject  is  well  taught.  A  class  of 
twentgr-five  or  thirty  ^re  before  theteiusher;  all  are  standing  erect  in 
their  places,  or  seated  in  good  order  on  the  recitation  seat.  They  all 
haye  books.  The  teacher  holds  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  cards,  with 
numbers  written  upon  them  corresponding  to  eaich  scholar  in  the  dass, 
andt  drawing  one  out,  he  reads  it  aloud ;  and  the  sohdar  to  whoae 
jiumber  it  answers,  at  once  proceeds  to  lead  the  first  questioa,  which, 
we  will.iui3x>8e,  is  as  follows : 

*'  A  boy  bought  a  histcMj  for  46  cents,  a  slate  for  25  cents,  and  a 
grammar  for  22  cents;  what  did  they  cost  him?" 

This  is  read  in  a  clear,  distinct  tone  of  yoioe,  and  all  are  required  to 
solve  it  silently,  and  raise  the  hand  when  ready  to  answer.  After  a 
short  pause,  all  hands  are  up,  and  the  teacher  says  sharply,  *'  Ready  f** 
Every  voice  utters  distinctly,  **  Ninety4hree  cents.''  The  oral  solution 
now  eommences,  and  proceeds  thus :  Forty  cents  and  twenty  cents  are 
sixty  cents,  and  twenty  cents  are  eighty  cents ;  six  cents  and  five  cents 
are  eleven  cents,  and  two  cents  are  thirteen  cents :  added  to  eighty 
cents,  make  ninety-three  cents.   Therefore,  they  cost  ninety-three  cents. 

Questions  requiring  but  a  fow  seconds  of  time  for  their  solution,  are 
answered  in  this  manner.  Where  they  are  long  and  complicated,  the 
solution  commences'  orally  as  soon  as  the  question  is  read.     Example : 

"  A  fox  is  60  rods  before  a  greyhound,  and  runs  5  rods  while  the 
greyhound  runs  8 ;  how  many  rods  will  the  greyhound  run  to  overtake 
the  fox?" 
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A  oard  k  drawn  as  befbra,  the  example  ia  read,  atad  the  arid  solution 
commenoes  and  goes  on,  thus :  "  The  greyhound  runs  8  rods,  to  gain  3 
rods  on  the  fcfx.  If  he  rnns  8  rods  to  gain  8,  he  most  run  2f  rods  to 
gain  one."  At  this  point,  perhiqps,  another  card  is  drawn,  and  another 
scbolar  takes  up  the  example,  and  quickly  proceeds — *'  But  he  has  60 
rods  to  gain,  and  if -fae  runs  2f  rods  to  gain  one,  he  must  run  60  times 
2f  rods— equal  160  rods.  Therefore,  the  greyhound  must  run  J60 
tods  to  oyertake  the  fox." 

It  is  important  that  every  mind  should  be  actively  employed  upon 
every  question  solved.  It  will  be  seen  that,  by  pursuing  the  method 
of  eonducting  recitations  by  means  of  cards,  as  given  above,  this  can 
be  secured,  provided  the  exercises  be  carried  on  with  spirit,  and  the 
elianges  from  scholar  to  scholar  be  made  rapidly.  You  should  always 
endeavor  to  create  as  much  interest  and'  enthusiasm  as  possible.  Chil- 
dren always  make  a  better  effort  while  under  a  little  excitement.  Their 
minds,  like  their  bodies,  are  naturally  quick  and  active ;  and  it  is  as 
far  from  their  natures  to  be  cool  and  slow  thinkers,  as  it  is  for  them  to 
walk  with  slow  and  moderate  steps. 

You  should  not  permit  your  pupils  to  use  the  pencil  in  solving  ques- 
tions in  mental  arithmetic.  As  soon  as  a  scholar  begins  to  make  figures, 
he  ceases  to  think  after  the  manner  designed  by  the  study.  Important 
faculties  of  the  mind  bec6me  dormant,  and  hence  are  not  educated. 
Principles  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  learner  at  once  converts  himself 
into  a  machine.  You  can  readily  perceiv49,  that  to  calculate  mentally 
the  cost,  for  example,  of  six  acres  of  land,  at  $40  for  f  of  ah  acre,  calls 
into  action  more  powers  of  the  mind  than  it  does  to  cypher  it  out  by  the 
rule  of  three. 

Questions  involving  one  or  more  ratios,  should  generally  be  per- 
fbnned  strictly  by  analysis ;  that  is,  by  reasoning  from  the  ffiven  num- 
ber to  unity,  and  then  to  the  number  required^  This,  I  think,  is  the 
most  natural  process.  But,  where  the  ratio  is  a  convenient  one,  is 
easily  seen,  and  the  reasoning  can  be  made  equally  clear,  there  is  an 
advantage  gained  in  using  it.    Take  the  following  as  an  example : 

"  If  12  men  can  earn  $130  in  20  days,  what  sum  will  36  men  earn 
in  5  days  r 

If  12  men  earn  $130  in  20  days,  three  times  as  many  men  (36),  in 
the  same  time,  would  earn  8  times  $130 — $390.  If  36  men  earn 
$390  in  20  days,  in  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  days  (5),  they  would 
earn  one^urth  of  $390--$97 .50. 
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You  can  see  that  thifl  solntion  is  fax  earner  than  iihe  analjtio  prooeas 
of  finding  firat  what  one  man  would  earn  in  one  day,  and  then  whal  36 
men  wonld  earn  in  fiviB  days.  Both  methoda*  however,  ahonld  be 
practiced  often,  in  solYing  the  same  question. 

You  shoold  require  eaoh  step  taken  in  the  piooeas  of  sohitioii  to  be 
given  orally.  This  you  should  at  all  times  insist  upon.  The  language 
onployed  by  your  pupils  should  be  ooncise,  and  grcmwiaUeajBy  as  well 
as  mathematically  correct.  There  are  many  fonns  of  ezpreeaion,  which 
are  used  every  day  in  explaining  the  process  of  reaching  an  answer  to 
a  question,  and  you  should  see  to  it  that  the  language  is  well  chosen. 

You  should  not  confine  yourself  entirely  to  the  book,  for  example,  in 
arithmetic,  but  often  give  oral  questions  tayour  class;  and  it  is  well  to 
vary  occasion^y  the  written  examples,  by  substituting  other  numbos 
for  the  printed  ones ;  otherwise  some  scholars,  after  all,  will  manage  to 
get  rid  of  thinking,  by  following  m  the  footsteps  of  others,  repeating  the 
analyms  as  they  hear  it. 

Glbvblakd,  Jane,  1853.  Thine  truly,  a.  r. 


•  •••  * 


laSCXXXAITEOTrS. 

For  the  Ohio  Jooraal  of  BtaaatloB. 

%  MM  ^tjiitnl  lotuft  unit  it  BtoM  ^cjinol  Mvi. 

MsssBS.  Edi^bs  :  In  this  age  of  grasping  selfishness,  when  all  seem 
to  be  struggling  to  secure  to  themselves,  and  to  their  selfisb  uses,  the 
lion's  share  of  this  world's  goods,  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  meet  with  an 
occasional  instance  of  disinterested  public  spurit  and  liberality,  with  the 
means  to  indulge  it,  such  as  I  am  about  to  record.  It  is  an  instance 
of  enlarged  and  comprehensive  goodness  of  heart  and  benevolence  of 
intent,  that  can  not  be  too  f^^rvently  applauded,  or  too  highly  estimated. 

Mr.  Cyrus  McNeely  of  Green  township,  Harrison  county,  Ohio,  who 
has  no  children  of  his  own  to  educate,  but  who  has  long  been  known  as 
an  active  and  leading  advocate  for  the  liberal  education  of  all  tiie  youth 
of  the  land,  and  who  looks  to  the  Common  School  System  as  the  great 
instrumentality  by  whidi  this  is  to  be  effected,  has  resolved  to  show,  by 
his  practical  liberality,  that  he  is  really  in  earnest  about  the  matter. 
He  seems  determined  that,  so  far  a^  his  means  may  be  available,  they 
shall  be  employed  in  making  the  system  what  it  should  be.     He  is  one 
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of  those  who  believe  that  the  Common  Sohools  of  the  land  are  really 
and  tmly  the  **  People's  Colleges ;"  and  that  instead  of  a  little,  low, 
blaek  and  repolsiYe  hovel,  on  a  barren  hiU-side,  or  in  a  gloomy  ont^f- 
the-way  dell,  the  Common  School  House  should  beihe  most  attraotive 
and  pleasant  resort  in  a  neighborhood. 

To  this  end,  he  first  besought  his  neighbors  to  join  with  him,  divide 
the  township  into  four  districts,  and  build  a  model  school  house,  and 
bave  a  model  school  in  each — ^he  offering  to  be  at  one  half  the  eost  for 
the  one  in  his  own  district.  Failing,  however,  to  enlist  his  neighbors 
to  the  extent  he  wished,  he  at  once  resolved  to  proceed  alone,  and  un- 
trammeled,  with  the  enterprise  in  his  own  district,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  make  "  his  bounty  equal  his  store  /'  and  who  could  not  wish  that 
his  store  should  be  equal  to  his  bounty  ? 

He  has  accordbgly  erected  a  most  magnificent  frame  building,  in 
the  center  of  a  ten  acre  lot,  in  the  village  of  Hopedale,  and  employs 
an  excellent  corps  of  Teachers,  including  a  Superintendent,  at  liberal 
salaries,  to  conduct  the  school. 

The  building  is  two  stories  high,  and  has  a  front  of  80  feet.  The 
main  building  extends  back  60  feet,  and  the  wings  28  feet.  There  are 
three  departments,  with  their  recitation  rooms,  etc.,  a  chapel  or  lecture 
room,  a  library  room  with  600  volumes,  and  a  large  amount  of  school 
apparatus,  already  in  it.  One  of  the  wings,  and  a  part  of  the  main 
building,  form  a  commodious  and  comfortable  residence  for  the  Super- 
intendent. This  is  a  novel  feature  in  school  architecture.  The  rooms 
are  all  beautifully  papered,  neatly  seated,  and  furnished  with  all  the 
necessary  maps,  charts,  and  school  apparatus.  The  windows  are  fur- 
nished with  Venetian  shutters  and  painted  blinds,  thus  imparting  to 
the  whole  building  an  air  of  neatness  and  home-like  comfort.  The 
rooms  are  all  leated  by  means  of  a  hot-air  furnace  in  the  cellar.  And 
I  may  as  well  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  even  the  cellar  Is  a  par- 
agon of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  order. 

The  grounds  are  enclosed  with  a  fence,  tastefully  laid  out,  and 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery.  At  each  side  of  the  lot,  where  the 
pupils  enter  the  grounds,  in  the  rear  of  the  school  building,  is  a  large 
play-house-r-one  for  the  boys,  and  the  other  for  the  girls — ^to  be  used 
in  bad  weather.  In  the  winter  they  are  heated  by  means  of  stoves,  in 
order  that  the  pupils  may  become  thoroughly  warm  and  comfortable 
before  entering  the  school  room,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  do  till 
the  hour  arrives  for  school. 

I  made  some  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  this  enterprise,  and  am  inform- 
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ed  that,  in  addition  to  the  ten  a^erea  of  ground,  and  two  yean  of  Mr. 
McNeely's  time  and.  labor,  there  was  an  actaal  outlay  of  ten  thooaand 
dollara-— one  thooaand  of  which  waa  appropriated  for  maps,  diazta, 
aehool  apparatna^  etc. 

Mr.  McNeely  is  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  or  expense  that  may  be 
necessary,  to  make  this  a  model  common  school,  such  as  he  and  all 
ardent  friends  of  the  cause  would  rejoice  to  see  in  eyeiy  school  district 
in  Ohio.  He  offers  to  giye  it  to  the  township  for  $5000,  provided  they 
will  use  it  for  common  school  purposes,  and  «rect  three  similar  build- 
ings in  the  other  three  districts.  Should  the  people  accept  this  generous 
o&r,  Green  township  will  be  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  State,  and  for 
years  to  come,  may  justly  claim  the  poet  of  honor  in  the  cause  of  com- 
mon schools.  With  a  few  such  men  as  Mr.  McNeely  in  each  township 
of  the  State,  Ohio  would  not  long  hold  a  secondaiy  posiUon  in  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view. 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Mr.  McNeely  is  blessed  with  a 
wife  well  worthy  of  him,  and  his  noble  aspirations  for  doing  good.  She 
enters  with  alacrity  into  his  schemes  for  the  good  of  others ;  whilst  her 
noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart  impart  a  charm  to  the  dcnnestie  eirde, 
and  make  her  house  a  most  agreeable  home  to  the  way&rer. 

Jane,  1863.  >•   L.  0. 


1  Mtt^vt  nf  (0iamtiutttno. 

Dr.  a.  D.  Lord  :  —  In  a  school  which  I  have  recently  viaited, 
there  has  been  adopted  this  method  of  registering  the  progress  of  the 
pupils.  For  example,  a  class  in  the  First  Reader  are  supposed  by  their 
teaclier  to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  book  to  lay  it  aside  in  order 
to  take  up  the  next  book  in  the  course.  The  Superintendent  examines 
the  class,  and  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  enters  the  names  of 
those  who  properly  sustain  themselves.  To  each  pupil  thus  sustaining 
himself,  is  presented  a  neatly  printed  certificate  of  his  proficiency;  and 
the  fact  is  duly  entered  in  the  Register. 

If  a  pupil  fails  in  an  examination,  no  note  is  made  of  the  foilure,  but 
a  proper  space  of  time  is  allowed  to  the  pupil  to  prepare  himself  for 
another  trial. 

To  avoid  the  risk  of  the  discouragement  that  might  result  from  a 
foilure,  none  are  presented  fbr  examination  except  such  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher,  are  properly  prepared. 
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Ikich  saeoeMnre  Reading  Book  is  made  tlie  sabjeot  of  an  examination. 
The  Spelling  Book  is  divided  into  two  porfibns  for  the  same  pvpose. 
There  are  three  stages  in  mental  and  three  in  written  arithmetio,  at 
which  the  papil  is  credited  with  his  attaintnents.  .^  The  higher  branches 
of  study  are  generally  less  subdivided. 

These  special  examinations,  which  are  oecurrihg  weekly,  first  in  one, 
and  then  in  another  department  of  the  school,  are  not  de»gned  to 
supersede,  but  to  be  auxiliaiy  to  the  usual  annual  examination. 

The  advantages,  of  this  method  are  the  following : 

1.  It  secures  thoroughness;  and  this  it  does.  First,  by  keeping  con- 
stantly before  the  nunds,  both  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  certain 
definite  subjects  on  which  examinations  are  expected  to  take  place  at  a9 
early  date.  The  stream  of  study  is  thus  prevented  from  dividing  itself 
into  too  great  a  number  of  random  and  shallow  channels.  Secondly, 
by  serving  as  a  stimulus  to  the  learner,  since  no  credit  is  given  for 
superficial  attainments ;  nor  can  any  one  be  promoted  to.  a  higher  class, 
till  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  imposed  upon  the  class  to  which 
he  belongs. 

2.  The  Begister  exhibits  to  the  ofiicers,  and  others  mterested,  the 
standing  of  each  member  of  the  school. 

3.  The  certificates  serve  as  bulletins  to  apprise  the  parent,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  progress  that  his  child  is  making. 

4.  This  method,  in  a  measure,  relieves  the  annual  examination  of  the 
burden  that  is  imposed  upon  it  when  every  thing  is  deferred  till  the 
end  of  the  year.  Public  examinations  are  often  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  being  superficial,  unfair  and  deceptive.  The  time  that  can 
be  devoted  to  each  dass  at  an  ordinary  public  examination  is  not  suffi- 
dent  sati^actorily  to  test  the  scholarship  of  the  pupils.  But  if,  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  the  pupils  have  passed  through  *a  series  of 
searching  examinaUons  that  have  been  properly  certified,  the  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year  becomes  less  important. 

LaHCJLSTBB,  Juno,  1853.  JOHN   WILLIAMS. 


John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  The  eduoation  of  our  children  is 
■ever  out  of  my  mind.  Train  them  to  virtue,  habituate  them  to  in- 
dustiy,  aeti^,  and  spirit.  Teach  them  to  oonsider  every  vice  as 
shameful  and  unmanly.  Fire  them  with  ambition  to  be  useful.  Make 
them  disdain  to  be  destitute  of  any  useful  knowledge."  Let  moHiers 
heed  the  wise  injunction. 
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The  followiBg  sams,  pledged  for  the  sapport  of  die  Ageat  for  1862, 

have  been  reoeiyed  sinoe  the  last  Annual  Meeting : 

Dr.  J.  Eay,  Oacliinati * $50  00 

Teachers  of  Pablic  Schools.  Cincinnati. ^ 26  00 

LickingCo.  Teachers'  Instltate 20  00 

Knox  Co.            *'              "        15  00 

J.  C.  Zacfaos.  Dayton 10  00 

Teachers  of  Public  Schools^  GleyeUuid *•  10  00 

A.  Holbrook.  Marlboro 5  00 

J.  W.  Taft,Maam66  0it7*'«* ...«•••.  1  00 

$137  00 
The  Chairman  of  the  Financial  Committeo  is  desiiraas  to  make  a 
comjpl0f9  and  final  report  of  the  finances  for  the  year  1852,  in  die 
August  No.  6f  the  Journal.     It  is  hoped  therefore  that  the  few  unre- 
deemed pledges  will  be  redeemed  at  the  approaching  Semi-annual  * 
Meeting  at  Dayton. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  AGENT  FOR  1853. 

Citizens  of  Salem,  Colambiana  co $8  35 

J.  U. Speakman, Canton ••••• • • I  00 

Hancock:  Co.  Teachers' Instltate 10  00 

Stark  Co.             "              "       30  00 

Carroll  Co.          "              "        \ 23  00 

CoshoctonCo.     "              "       ^ 8  00 

JeSlsrson  and  Harrison  InBlitate • * 15  00 

A.  W.  Price,  Cleveland 10  00 

Dnes  received  for  Joamalof  1852 » ••• a.. 65  35 

$170  70 


€lFt  (tiriUirilU  ^iiiint  ^tjnral  %WA. 

i 

This  buildmg,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  lot  of  four  acres,  is 
96  feet  long  by  69  feet  wide.  It  is  three  stories  high  above  the  base- 
ment, and  contains  fifteen  school  rooms.  Connected  with  each  room  ia 
a  closet,  which  is  furnished  with  a  wash-stand,  looking-glass,  combs, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  dressing-room. 

Neat  and  commodious  apartments  are  fitted  up  in  the  basement  for 
the  residence  of  the  Janitor. 

Two  of  Ohilson's  No.  6  fnmaoes  are  placed  in  the^NUsement,  which 
aiFord  ample  meieaia  for  heating  the  house.  In  each  hall  is  a  large 
'*  oooler,"  which  is  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  water. 

The  eoet  of  the  house  and  giounds,  when  the  hdbter  aie  ornamented, 
will  be  about  $30,000. 
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Birsnrsss  depaeticsiit. 


At  the  fiuggestion  of  several  friends,  we  insert  a  statement  of  tlie 
number  of  subscribers  in  each  of  the  several  counties :  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  more  or  less  in  all  but  ten  of  the  88  covnties  of 
the  State.  In  addition  to  those  sent  to  the  subscribers  here  enumera- 
ted, more  than  300  ct^pies  are  mailed  to  editors  and  school  officers, 
making  about  1900  distributed  in  the  State :  besides  these  there  are 
nearly  200  subscribers  in  27  different  States  and  Territories,  and  nearly 
300  are  sent  to  offices  out  of  Ohio :  making  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
more  than  2,000  copies.  While  we  feel  grateful  to  friends  for  Uie 
labors  which  have  secured  thus  early  in  the  year  a  circulation  larger 
than  the  first  volume  had  attained  in  December  of  last  year,  we  would 
remind  all  that  our  edition  is  not  half  exhausted  :  we  hope  to  see  at 
least  4,000  on  the  mail  books  before  the  close  «f  the  year. 


Adams 1  I 

Allen 4 

Ashland 44  ^ 

Ashtabala «  30  I 

Athens .^    0  { 

Auglaize 0 

Belmont 31  , 

Brown 2 

Batlcr 7  ' 

Carroll 7  ! 

Champaign 18  j 

Clark 21 

Clermont 20 

Clinton 8 

Columbiana 47 

Coshocton IC 

Crawford 12 

Cuyahoga 87 

Darke 1 

Defiance 1 

Delaware 24  ' 

Erie 41  ' 

FaUrfield 3  l 

Fayette 2  ' 

Franklin 22  i 

Fulton 4  ! 

Gallia «...    1  ! 

Geauga 5 

Greene ..•  60 

Gaemsey  ...•• •  16 


Hamilton 169 

Hancock. ..•.-• 21 

Hardin 1  I 

Harrison 15  | 

Henry 0  , 

Highland 11  > 

Hocking 1  I 

Holmes 2  ' 

Huron....; 29 

Jackson  2 

Jeflferson 47 

Knox : 33 

Lake 24 

Lawrence 12 

Licking 29 

Logan 3  ; 

Lorain 17  i 

Lucas. 12 

Madison 2  , 

Mahoning 0 

Marion.  ••.•« 9' 

Medina 2  , 

Meigs 0  ; 

Mercer 0  ' 

Miami 13  \ 

Monroe 2  ; 

Montgomery 40  j 

Morgan 11  j 

Morrow 28  ; 

Muskingum 57  i 


Noble 2 

Ottawa 0 

Paulding....  t 1 

Perry 1 

Pickaway 28 

Pike....'. 4 

Portage 17 

Preble 16 

Putnam 0 

Richland 37 

Ross 22 

Sandusky.— 5 

Scioto dO 

Senc(<a 50 

Shelby 1 

Stark 67 

Summit 5^ 

Trumbull 11 

Tuscarawas 4 

Union 0 

Vanwert*. 0 

Vinton 0 

Warren ....^  33 

Washington 17 

Wayne 9 

Williams 0 

Wood  ...i 18 

Wyandot 6 


Whole  number  of  subscribers  in  Ohio.* • .^..ISS? 


A  Bible  written  on  palm  leaves  is  preserved  in  the  Univeraty  of 
G^ttingen.  It  contains  5,376  leaves.  Another  Bible,  of  the  same 
material,  is  at  Copenhagen. 


aitnrfi'  ^nrttolin. 


^^^^/^^^^^^f^^^X^^r^r^ 


Wb  would  uTg»  apon  all  the  Teachers  and  active  Mends  of  Edacation  in  the 
State,  the  importance  of  Attending  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  to  con- 
vene at  Dayton  on  the  6th  instant  The  coarse  which  has  been  pursued  hy  a 
Yerj  considerable  portion  of  the  Press  of  the  State,  has  imposed  upon  the  Asso- 
ciation the  du^  of  taking  some  action  in  relation  to  the  offlde  of  Commissioner 
of  Schools.  That  it  is  our  place  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  that  office,  no  one  of 
oa  ^supposes :  that  we  may  with  perfect  proprie^  reoommend  for  the  suffrages  of 
tbe  people  any  man  whom  we  deem  well  qualified  for  the  office,  no  one  will 
question ;  and  that  the  people  will  be  entirely  at  liberty  to  vote  for  a  man  so 
recommended,  or  for  one  who  has  been  regularly  nomiruUed  by  one  or  another 
political  party,  is  perfectly  obyious.  Should  a  body  of  two  or  three  hundred 
men,  employed  as  Teachers,  Directors  or  Trustees  of  schools  and  seminaries  of 
every  grade,  fVom  the  District  School  to  the  UniTersify,  belonging  to  all  the 
different  parties,  and  representing  every  section  of  the  State,  concur  in  recommend- 
ing any  man  for  an  office  of  such  importance  to  the  interests  of  society  as  the 
.one  in  question,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  thehr  action  will  be  regard- 
ed with  respect. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  Teachers  or  Superintendents  of  Union 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education,  the  importance  of  preparing  and  publishing 
fall  statistics  of  their  schools ;  if  it  is  not  consistent  to  print  them  in  pamphlet 
form,  let  them  be  inserted  in  the  weekly  papers.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have 
these  fkcts  properly  presented  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  or  any  other  State,  to  se- 
cure tiie  immediate  adoption  of  measures  for  the  introduction  of  such  s)chools  in 
every  town  containing  over  150  children  of  school  age.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary statistics  of  the  numbers  instructed,  the  cost  per  scholar,  etc.,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  number  of  pupils  formerly  instructed  in  private  schools,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  cost  per  scholar,  and  the 
aggregate  expense,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  ascertained  and  clearly  presented. 
Such  facts  should  immediately  be  put  on  record ;  for  the  day  is  sooii  coming 
when  people  will  look  back  with  wonder  to  the  time  when  they  were  accustomed 
to  pay  twice  as  much  for  tuition  as  it  costs  in  Ptiblic  Schools,  and  then  receive 
an  inferior  article. 

A  number  of  names  might  be  added  to  those  already  appended  to  the  Circular 
published  in  the  Journal  for  April,  but  it  is  not  deemed  necessaiy  to  swell  the 
list 

Correspondenee,  ete. 
The  Montgomery  Co.  Teachers'  Association,  one  of  the  most  efficient  In  the 
State,  has  held  several  Teachers'  Institute^  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  A 
large  part  of  the  labor'necessary  to  make  the  arrangements  for  holding  these 
sessions  and  defraying  the  expenses,  has  been  performed  by  a  A}w  of  the  Teach- 
ers in  the  Public  Schools  of  Dayton.  For  these  labors,  and  their  services  as 
Instructors  whenever  needed,  these  Teaehers  have  always  refnsed  compensation. 
In  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  those  who  had  thvB  noMy  expended  time  and 
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money,  the  members  of  the  Association,  at  the  close  of  their  last  Institate,  pre* 
sen  ted  to  Messrs.  Caxpbbll,  Roobbs,  Whbaton  and  Buttbbfibld,  each  a 
beantifally  bound  copy  of  the  Bible. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  plesMint  in  receiring  such  nnsought  and  un- 
expected tokens  of  esteem ;  and  perhaps  no  class  of  persons  can  appreciate  them 
better  than  Teachers.  We  are  happy  to  have  several  other  incidents  of  a  similar 
character  to  chronicle. 

At  the  dose  of  his  connection  with  the  Pttblic  Schools  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  A.  J. 
RiOKOFF,  the  Principal  of  6th  District,  received  from  the  Pupils  a  valuable  Port- 
folio, and  from  his  fellow  Teachers  a  Silver  C«p,  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 

A  short  time  before  the  Commencement  in  Wesleyan  University,  a  finely 
bound  copy  of  Shakspeare  was  presented  by  the  members  of  one  of  his  classes  to 
Mr.  John  Ooden,  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  Department 

Mr.  D.  C.  PzABSOir,  late  Principal  of  one  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  this  city, 
has  just  received  from  his  pnpUs  numerous  testimonials  of  their  regard:  among 
them  are  a  copy  of  Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary,  a  Portfolio  and  contents  worth 
some  $6,  a  Port-monaie,  Pen  and  Pencil,  Inkstands,  etc,  etc 

One  hardly  knows  which  to  deem  the  more  fortunate,  those  who  receive  such 
tokens  of  regard,  or  those  who  have  the  means  and  the  heart  to  give  them. 

¥otio«i  of  ColUgei,  Sohooli,  •to. 
The  twenty-eighth  annual  Circular  of  Miami  University  presents  the  following . 
summary  of  its  students :  Seniors  36,  Juniors  32,  Sophomores  23,  Freshman  28^ 
119;  Preparatory  Department  83,  English  4JL-rTotal  242.  The  Faculty  consists 
of  a  President  and  five  Professors,  besides  the  Principal  of  the  Preparatory 
Department,  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Teacher  of  Modern 
Languages.  From  the  Triennial  Catalogue,  it  appears  that  27  classes  have 
graduated,  and  that  the  Alumni  now  number  468;  of  whom  more  than  ISO  have 
entered  the  Ministry,  some  145  practiced  Law,  more  than  60  are  Teachers,  and 
some  70  have  deceased. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  for  1852-3,  is  received.  The 
Faculty  consists  of  a  President  and  four  Professors,  beside  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  Department,  three  Tutors,  and  a  Teacher  of  vocal  music.  The  College 
classes  number  58 ;  Seniors  12,  Juniors  9,  Sophomores  10,  Freshmen  27 :  Prepara- 
toiy  Department  ^;  Biblical  course  46;  Scientific  course  344«Total  530. 

The  new  University  at  Urbana  is  established,  and  is  to  be  sustained  by  the 
disciples  of  Emanuel  Swcdenborg.  This  is  the  first  educational  establishment  in 
the  country,  of  the  rank  of  a  University,  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  Sweden- 
borgianism.  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Boston,  and  Psef.  M.  G.  Williams,  of  Urbana, 
arc  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  19th  and  20th  instant,— the  first  as  Professor  of 
Languages,  and  the  second  of  Science.  A  female  department  is  also  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Ui^iversity.— Capital  City  Fact. 

Delaware  Female  College.— The  commencement  exercises  of  this  Institution 
took  place  in  the  College  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  and  consisted  of  addresses 
by  President  Yonrtee,  and  Misses  Rlmina  Mansur,  Mar^-yD.  Parkinson,  Harriet 
J.  Randall,  and  Emma  Van  Deman,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  music,  etc 
We  understand  the  young  ladies  acquitted  themselves  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner»  and  that  the  address  .of  the  Presldeal  elicited  high  encomiums  from  those 
who  heard  iU-^GUntangy  CfazeUe. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Anderson,  President  of  Miami  Universi^,  passed  through  our  dtj 
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last  week,  and  risited  our  PabUc  Schools.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  our  noble 
school  building,  the  manner  of  conducting  our  schools,  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils.  The  President  Is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  in  the  State. 
Success  to  him  and  the  Institntion  orer  which  he  presides.— CireZmZfe  Herald^ 
Jims  IQtk, 

Ashland  Union  School.— The  exercises  which  conclnded  the  late  term  of  the 
Union  School  were  exceedingly  interesting,  as  was  eyident  fh>m  the  fact  that  the 
Churches,  on  each  erening,  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity.  The  address 
of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Mansfield,  on  Wednesday  evening,  was  a  masterly  effort— one  of 
the  best  we  erer  listened  to.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
eyenings,  was  so  crowded  that  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  seat.  All  who  were 
more  fortunate,  howerer,  speak  in  terms  of  high  encomium  of  the  exercises. 

The  condition  of  our  Union  School  was  never  more  prosperous,  or  promising 
of  greater  Aiture  usefulness.— OAto  Union^  March  20th. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  compose  the  Board  of  Education  for  this 
city:  Charles  Bradbum,  W.  D.  Beattje,  T.  P.  Handy,  Samuel  Starkweather,  B. 
Stedman,  Geo.  Willey,  and  Samuel  H.  Mather,  Secretory.  Andrew  Freese,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Instruction.  A 
more  suitable  appointment  could  not  be  made.  Mr.  Freese  is  peculiarly  adapted 
and  in  every  way  qualified  for  this  responsible  station.  As  a  teacher,  he  has 
been  always  very  successftil,  and  his  arduous  labors. have  been  fully  requited  by 
the  advancement  of  his  scholars.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  his  friends  to  learn, 
that  he  retains  his  position  as  Principal  In  the  High  School,  and  will  have  another 
assistant.— Cleve&ifi^{  Commercial,  June  9lh. 

Our  friends  over  at  New  Riclimond  are  delighted  whh  the  Union  School  sys- 
temi  Those  who  were  ready  to  bite  pff  our  head  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
for  advocating  the  reform,  have  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  willing  to  admit  that 
what  we  then  said  was  not  moonshine. — Clermont  Sim^  June  2d, 

The  Pupils  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Sandusky  gave  a  second  "Entertain- 
ment" on  the  18th  of  Feb.,  of  which  the  '*  Mirror  **  speaks  thus : 

The  receipts  were  S124.63.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest  to  the  public, 
as  was  evident  from  the  crowd  in  attendance,  and  the  prevalent  excitement.  Our 
■chool  system  has  become  a  prominent  institation  of  the  city,  and  is  daimed  by 
its  conductors  to  have  only  just  begun  its  triumphs.  We  hope  that  the  teacheis 
will  be  liberally  paid— that  facilities  for  reaching  all  oar  youth  will  be  promptly 
Aimished— that  evening  schools  will  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  system,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  lads  who  are  occupied  by  their  trades  or  other  employment 
during  the  day;  and  that  the  directory  will  carefiiUy  examine  the  new  school 
law,  so  as  to  determine  whether  our  city  organisation  should  be  conformed 
thereto,  or  whether  it  Is  better  as  it  is. 

The  mnsic  of  the  pupils,  aided  by  Miss  Bemis  and  Mrs.  TUden  on  the  piano, 
and  Messrs.  Anderson  and  MlUer  on  the  flute,  was  admirable.  We  are  eneoor- 
aged  to  believe,  that  ere  long  there  will  be  sueh  a  variety  and  extent  of  musical 
caltivation  among  as,  that  an  association  of  amateurs  will  be  formed,  oapab^  of 
giving,  with  a  AiU  orchestra,  the  choice  passages  of  opera  or  oratorio.  Already 
we  hear  hints  of  this;  and  in  the  annoal  graduations  of  tbo  Sandosky  Hi^ 
School,  weliave  reinforcements  of  musical  skill  which  will  ficst  stSanlale  such 
an  oxganization,  and  then  supply  oU  its  demand^ 
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Hinti,  Qnettioai  and  Smggeitioas,  to  Teaeh«ri. 

Good  writers  are  divided  as  to  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article  IMore  such 
woidB  as  unit,  one,  ete.  An  witl,  tueh  an  one,  are  perhaps  as  fteqnently  met  with 
as  a  a  tinitj  nich  a  one.  Are  both  forms  aUowable,  or  onght  only  one  of  them  to 
bensed? 

The  principle  by  which  the  answer  is  to  be  determined,  has  reference  to  the 
initial  sound  of  the  word  following  the  article.  If  that  sound  is  consonant,  a 
should  be  nsed ;  if  it  is  a  yowel  sound,  as  Is  the  proper  form  of  the  article.  The 
initial  sound  of  one  is  manifestly  w,  and  the  word  is  pronounced  as  if  spelled 
wun.    The  word  one  should  therefore  be  preceded  by  a,  and  not  by  an. 

The  initial  sound  of  unit  is  y,  a  consonant  sound.  It  is  sounded  as  if  spelled 
yeumit    This  word  unitf  therefore,  should  also  be  preceded  by  a,  and  not  by  an. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  an  instance  of  the  opposite  error,  as  when  a  speaker 
pronounces  tube  as  if  it  were  tvev^y  or  due  as  if  it  were  dyew,  making  it  in  sound 
almost  jeir.  In  such  words  as  tu^«,  due,  we  have  the  pure  Towel  sound  of  v,  and 
not  that  sound  preceded  by  the  consonant  sound  y. 

I  was  lately  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ  fh>m  a  lady,  in  respect  to  the  mode  of 
parsing  the  foUowing  sentence,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  some  of  the  contributors 
to  the  Journal  will  gire  their  yiews  of  it :  '*  Have  you  had  my  horse  weU  taken  care 
off'*  This  is  not  the  best  form  in  which  the  inquiry  could  be  put,  but  it  is  a 
common  idiom  of  our  colloquial  language.  i.  w.  ▲. 

The  correct  pronunciation  of  words  is  a  subject  which  should  receire  daily 
attention  in  erery  school.  There  are  several  classes  of  words  containing  particu- 
lar sounds  which  are  very  frequently  pronounced  incorrectly.  To  correct  these 
efl^ctuany,  there  is  perhaps  no  better  method  than  to  write  a  fbw  examples  con- 
taining these  sounds,  upon  the  black  board,  and  require  a  class,  or  the  whole 
school,  to  utter  them  in  concert  The  eye  and  the  ear  are  thus  brought  unitedly 
to  aid  the  memoiy  in  suggesting  the  proper  pronunciation  in  fhtnre. 

For  instance,  if  a  Teacher  peroeires  that  some  of  his  pupils  are  accustomed  to 
pronounce  oU,  &otZ,  rvtZ,  sot2,  etc.,  as  though  spelled  with  i  instead  of  oi,  let  ten  or 
more  such  words  be  wi^tten,  and  pronounced  a  few  times  with  a  ftdj  voice  and  a 
dear  articulation ;  and  few,  if  any  of  the  scholars,  will  ever  mispronounce  one  of 
these  words  "without  thinking  of  it.**  Let  the  same  course  be  pursued  with 
Words  containing  the  dipthong  o«,  if  any  pronounce  it  improperiy. 

In  regard  to  this  whole  suligect  of  pronunciation,  Teachers  win  find  that  the 
practice  of  having  the  elementary  sounds  articulated  fVeqnently  by  all  their 
pupils,  in  concert  or  otherwise,  will  have  an  excellent  effort  npon  their  pronun- 
ciation. 

Seleetioas. 

Mak  a  Gkkat  Galtakto  Battkkt.— The  remukable  fact  of  the  exiateace  in 
an  parts  of  the  body  of  an  alkaline  liquid,  tiie  blood,  and  an  acid  Uqnid,  the  jniee 
of  the  flesh,  separated  by  a  very  thin  membranee,  and  in  contact  with  the  musck 
and  nerve,  seems  to  have  some  relation  to  the  fact  now  established,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  electric  currents  in  the  body,  and  particularly  to  those  wliich  occur  when 
the  muscles  contract  The  animal  body  may  be  regarded  as  a  galvanic  engine 
fbr  the  production  of  mechanioal  force.  This  force  is  derived  Arom  the  food, 
which  food  has  been  derived,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  solar  rays.  A  working 
man,  it  has  been  calculated,  produces  in  twen^-four  hours  an  amount  of  heating 
or  thermal  eifect  equal  to  raising  nearly  fourteen  milUons  of  pounds  to  the  height 
of  one  foot,  heat  being  in  one  form  of  mechanical  effect    Bat  from  causes  con- 
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iieeted  trith  the  nnge  of  tampentiue,  he  can  only  produce,  in  twenty-Umr  homra, 
in  the  form  of  eetiiAl  work  done,  about  as  mach  mechanical  effect  as  wonld  raise 
3,500,000  lbs.  the  height  of  one  foot  Even  this  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  force, 
and  whether  we  regard  it  as  derived  from  heat,  electridtj  or  chemical  aetioB,  it 
Is  ultimately  derived  ftom  the  InminottB  solar  rays,  on  which  vegetation  dej^ends. 
^Qregor^B  ChemisUy, 

JuYBNiui  Dblikquxkot.— The  managers  of  the  House  of  Refage  offisr  a 
premium  of  $100  for  the  best  and  $50  for  the  next  best  e^ay  on  Juvenile  delia- 
quency,  its  causes  and  preventives.  The  causes  ate  improper  training  and  dieci- 
pline  at  home,  the  preventives  more  intelligence  and  moral  principle  in  the 
parents.  There  are  undoubtedly  other  influences  operating  to  the  same  end,  but 
these  are  the  chief  causey  of  the  fiyiL—Philaddphia  Ledger* 

in  a  late  number  of  the  London  Athauntm  forty -nine  American  books  are  ad- 
vertised, one  extensively  reviewed,  and  four  favorably  **  noticed.'*  A  fur  greater 
ntfmber  of  volumes  of  Amerioha  literature  were  sold  in  England,  during  the  year 
1852,  than  of  English  Literature  in  America ! 

A  recent  census  has  been  taken  in  Califomla,  by  order  of  the  StAte  authorities, 
which  gives  254,435  as  the  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  supposed  thftt  the  actual 
population  is  not  less  than  900,000. 

Ills  eight  years  since  the  first  line  of  Telegraph  was  constructed  in  the  United 
States.    There  are  now  25,000  miles  in  America,  and  10,000  miles  in  Europe. 


Mr.  D.  0.  PxABSOv,  for  six  years  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  I,  in  Colum- 
bus, has  resigned  his  place,  having  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Defiance,  Defiance  county. 

Mr.  Wx.  MiTCHBLL,  who  has  for  the  past  two  years  been  Principal  of  Graih- 
mar  School  No.  11,  in  Columbus,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  Fredericktown,  Knox  county. 

Mr.  A.  B.  TuTTLB,  late  of  Madison,  Lake  county,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Academy  in  Ashtabula. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Stantoh,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  late  President  of  the  New  Tor^  State  Tdachers' 
Aasociation,  and  more  recently  Principal  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Buff^o, 
has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Brockport  Collegiate  Institute,  N.  T. 

Mr.  Bbnj.  Pitman,  of  England,  is  expected  to  present  the  subject  of  Phonetics 
before  the  State  Teachers^  Association  at  Dayton. 

The  salary  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Babbxk,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Ash- 
land, has  been  increased  to  $700. 

More  than  sixty  Teachers  in  Knox  county,  have  published  a  circular  recom- 
mending Mr.  LoRiK  Amdkbws  for  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Jackson,  Jackson  county,  have  voted  to  levy  a  tax 
of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes. 

The  people  of  Tiffin  City,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one,  have  decided  to 
levy  a  tax  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Public  Schools. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Marietta  Republican,  over  the  signature  A.,  hiu  com- 
menced a  valuable  series  of  articles  4>n  the  New  School  Law.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent plan:  it  would  be  well  if  some  intelligent  friend  of  education  in  every 
county,  wonld  do  likewise. 
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A  gndvato  of  the  scteatttic  departmeBt  in  ime  of  the  beet  Weelera  Goltegee, 
who  has  had  some  thiee  yean*  experience  In  teachfaig,  wisheB  to  secure  a  sitoa- 
tion  as  Principal  of  a  good  Union  School.  Letters  may  be  addressed  to  Lous 
▲vDSsws,  Colambns,  O. 

A  Teacher's  Institate  is  to  be  attended  In  Wifanington,  Clinton  oonn^,  com- 
mencing on  the  nth  of  July. 

Some  of  the  actire  Teachers  of  Gallia  connty,  propose  to  hold  an  Institnte 
dnriqf  the  sommer,  or  eariy  in  the  coming  fall. 

The  popnlation  of  Dayton  is  16,563,  having  incieased  5,588  since  1850. 

The  Ohio  Association  of  the  friends  of  Finale  Education  will  meet  in  Day- 
ton on  the  dth  of  July  instant  The  opening  Address  will  be  d^yered  by  Ber. 
Mr.  Jakninob,  of  the  Female  Seminary  in  Glendale,  O.  Reports  are  expected 
ftom  Prof.  J.  0.  Zachos,  T.  A.  Burrowxb,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Wilbbb,  and  others.  The 
Execntiye  committee  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  PhilUps  House,  at  half  past 
eight  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  meeting  of  the  Association  is  appointed  at  half 
past  ten. 

The  Ohio  State  Phonetic  Association  will  meet  at  Dayton  on  the  8th  of  July 
next;  prominent  advocates  of  the  cause  are  expected  to  be  present. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  will  hold  its  next 
session  in  Cleveland,  commencing  on  the  28th  of  July. 

The  anniversary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  attended  in  Pittsburgh,  commencing  on  the  9th  of  August 


The  fifth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  Dayton,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  dth  &  7th  days  of  July  inst 

Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  Ray,  Principal  of  Woodward  High  School, 
Cincinnati ;  Hon.  C.  N.  Olds,  of  CircleviUe ;  and  £.  Y.  Gerhart,  D.D.,  President  of 
Heidelbex^  College,  Tiffin  City. 

Reports  upon  interesting  Educational  topics  are  expected  Arom  Rev.  A.  Smyth, 
Sup't  of  Public  Schools  of  Toledo;  Prof.  F.  Merrick,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity;  C.  Knowlton,  of  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati;  J.  Hurty,  Principal  of 
Lebanon  Union  School;  S.  N.  San  ford,  of  Episcopal  Female  Seminary,  GranvUle; 
and  A.  Holbrook,  Principal  of  Marlboro  Union  School. 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  with  some  of  the  Railroa4  Compani^ 
of  the  State,  to  carry  delegates  at  half  the  usual  rates  of  fare;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  remaining  Companies,  with  their  accustomed  liberality,  will  make  the 
same  arrangement 

Ladies  attending  the  meeting,  will  be  cheerfully  and  gratuitously  entertained 
by  l^e  titisens  of  Dayton. 

Teachers,  and  friends  of  Education  in  other  States,  are  most  cordially  invited 
to  meet  with  us,  and  participate  in  our  deliberations. 

LORIN  ANDREWS, 

COLUMBUB,  June,  1853.  Chairman  ofJBx.  Com. 

T^B  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, are  requested  to  meet  at  the  Phillips  House,  Dayton,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th 
day  of  jBly  next  LORIK  ANDREWS,  CVn. 


THE 
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THE  recent  meeting  of  this  Association  was  one  of  the  largest,  most 
interesting  and  harmonious  ever  held  in  this  or  any  other  State. 
It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  see  five  or  six  hundred  men  and  women 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  topics  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  all  .classes  of  society,  and  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  our  country  and  its  institutions.  The  great  majority  of  these  were 
Teaobers,  but  quite  a  number  were  school  officers  connected  with  the 
different  classes  of  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  represented  in 
the  Assodiation. 

It  is  now  more  than  six  years  since  the  formation  of  this  society ; 
during  this  time  it  has,  with  a  single  exception,  in  1649,  held  two 
sessions  each  year ;  and  the  members  attending  these  ^leetings  have 
increased  from  a  few  scores  to  as  many  hundreds.  A3  there  are  many 
of  its  members  who  are  not  acqu^nted  with  its  early  history  and  its 
action  upon  the  great  questions  of  popular  education,  which  have  occu- 
pied attention  from  year  to  year,  it  is  deemed  appropriate  to  present  a 
summary  vi|W  of  some  of  its  more  ipiportant  acts. 

The  Association  was  formed  by  a  convention  of  delegates  frem  a 
nimiber  of  different  counties,  assembled  at  Akron  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 1847.  The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to 
Teachers  and  the  Friends  of  Education  in  the  State,  employed  the 
following  language : 

"  We  address  you  with  the  conviction  that  the  offiee  of  Teacher  is 
second  in  importance  to  none  in  the  community.  Its  duties  and  its  in- 
fluences may  be  imperfectly  appreciated,  its  highest  excellence  may  not 
often  be  witnessed ;  still,  its  nature  uid  its  relations  remain  the  same. 
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The  most  sacred  interests  of  individuals  are  confided  to  its  keeping,  the 
most  momentous  elements  of  society  are  intrusted  to  its  goardianship. 
Does  any  patriot  or  philanthropist  desire  to  know  to  what  moral  inde- 
pendence the  next  generation  of  men  may  arise,  or  what  intelligence 
shall  guide  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  when  he  shall  have  passed 
froiji  the  scene  of  duty  and  action?  Does  any  fhther  desire  to  know 
what  influences  may  surround  his  children  when  he  shall  be  sleeping  in 
the  dust  ?  Let  each  study  the  character  and  principles  of  the  present 
Teachers  of  the  land.  These  are  the  true  representative  men  of  the 
next  generation.  The  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  now  so  little  regar- 
ded in  them,  are  to  be  transferred  into  thos^  under  their  care,  and  soon 
to  be  reproduced  in  the  men  and  women  who  may  succeed  them. 
Their  characters  are  to  be  wrought  into  the  children  of  the  State. 
Their  influences  are  to  penetrate  the  inmost  being  of  every  child ;  their 
teachings  to  determine,  in  a  great  measure,  his  destiny. 

"As  teachers,  therefore,  we  feel  that  our  profession  is  worthy  of  our 
highest  regards ;  that  it  is  entitled  to  our  best  sympathies  and  energies. 
We  would  not  undervalue  other  professions  and  pursuits.  We  honor 
an  who  labor  in  any  useful  calling,  and  do  their  duty  well.  But,  from 
all  others,  we  turn  to  the  noble  profession  of  teachmg  with  a  pure  satis- 
faction  and  a  deep  and  abiding  reverence.  Here,  inspiriting  anticipa- 
tions stimulate  us  to  exertion.  Here,  the  fair  pages  of  science  and 
philosophy  open  most  invitingly  before  us.  At  variance  with  no  party, 
or  sect,  or  caste,  or  creed,  we  may  here  cherish  and  inculcate  the  subli- 
mest  truths  of  morality  and  religion.  Aloof  from  the  theatre  of  parti- 
zan  warfiire,  we  may  nourish  those  virtues  and  principles  by  which  hon- 
ored names  have  made  our  country  illustrious.  We  look,  then,  with 
earnest  solicitude  upon  the  present  condition  of  our  profession  and  upon 
all  means  tending  to  its  elevation.  There  are  questions  which  teachers 
themselves  must  con^der  and  decide.  To  be  eminently  useful,  they 
must  understand  their  true  position ;  they  must  be  conscious  of  the  far- 
reaching  influence  of  their  labors,  and  be  able  to  convince  others  that 
they  are  identified  with  the  substantial  interests  of  mankind. 

'^Further:  they  must,  by  their  disinterestedness,  faithfulness,  and 
devotion,  take  the  question  out  of  the  hands  of  all  men,  what  rank  their 
profession  shall  hold  in  society.  How  shall  these  objects  be  accom- 
plished? At  the  present  time  we  look  to  teachers'  associations  for 
important  aid.  These  may  do  much  tor  self  improvement,  and  for  pro- 
fessional success. 

**  With  the  view,  therefore,  of  promoting  both  ihe  mterests  of  the 
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teachers'  profeaBion,  and  the  eaase  of  eommon  schoob,  a  Stats 
Txachsrb'  Association  has  been  organised,  and  is  ^bont  tb  ooin* 
tfience  operations.  That  such  an  Asso^tion  may  meet  the  qjproyal 
of  teaoheiB  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  that  they  will  nnite  their  effinrtd 
with  ours  in  sustaining  it,  is  our  most  earnest  wish ;  that  it  may  accom- 
plish the  high  objects  for  which  it  is  formed,  we  most  sincei^Iy  liPpe; 
that  it  will  have  a  salutaiy  and  speedy  influence  upon  the  teachers  and 
schools  of  the  state,  we  cannot  permit  ourselyes  to  doubt.  We  are 
conscious  that  great  labor  is  before  us.  To  awakeu,  or  change  public 
sentiment,  m  a  great  depee,  is  no  easy  task.  Yet  this  is  labor  whidi 
teachers  must  perform.  '  T9  prepare  the  pubHe  mind  fbr  wise  and  lib- 
eral proyisions  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  is  one  of  the  first  duties 
to  be  undertaken.  It  is  a  judicious  and  well  settled  maxim  with  legis- 
lators, that  it  is  unwise  and  unsafe  to  enact  laws,  however  salutary,  in 
advance  of  public  opinion.  A  disastrous  reaction  is  almost  the  certain 
consequence.  However  enlightened  theur  own  judgments  may  be  on 
subjects  of  the  first  importance,  the  best  statesmen  do  not  feel  authorized 
to  adopt  measures  which  are  not  demanded,  or  will  not  probably  be 
sancUoned  by  the  people. 

"  The  safest  and  most  enlightened  policy,  then,  for  those  who  wish  well 
for  their  cause  is,  to  create  a  demand  for  such  legiriative  provisions  as 
may  be  most  needed.  With  respect  to  schools,  this  labor  is  appropri- 
ately ours  to  perform.  Ghreat  it  may  be,  vefy  great;  still  it  is  a  happy 
and  gratifying  one,  and  if  faitltfnlly  accomplished,  must  produce  the 
mofll;  important  |ind  lasting  results.  We  propose,  therefore,  as  speedily 
■8  posrible,  to  examine  and  discuss,  respectfolly  and  courteously,  yet 
vigilantly  and  htdependently,  aD  measures  and  principles,  of  interest  to 
teaoliers  and  schools,  aside  from  local  considetationB  or  private  interests. 
To  snstun  and  defend  what  is  excellent  in  our  sohod  system  or  schools, 
will  be  our  highest  pleasure :  to  prepare  the  way  fop  introducing 
improvements  where  they  are  needed,  will  be  our  next  duly.  This  it 
seems  to  us  is  the  safest  method  of  conduclang  our  ref(Hm,  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  save  all  wise  legislation  from  opposition,  or  subversion  by 
prejudice,  and  from  the  influence  of  political  partiaanship. 

*'  In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  invite  all  Teachers  and  Friends  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ohio  to  cdoperate  with  us  in  this  movement.  By  our  faithM 
and  well  directed  effi>rts  and  labors,  and  by  our  united  influence  and 
counsels,  we  promise  ourselves  the  high  satisfection  of  soon  beholding 
our  beloved  State  taking  as  high  a  rank  in  an  the  means  for  promoting 
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,  virtue  and  tone  nobleness,  bb  she  now  holds  in  all  otber  dements  of 

;  greatness  and  piosperity." 

Early  in  Janoaiy,  1848»  the  Bzecative  Committee  made  arrange- 
ments for  holding  Teachers'  Institutes,  and,  during  the  year,  some 
twenty  were  attended,  in  which  between  1500  and  2000  Teachers  were 
asawabled.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  still  better  opportnnitieB  for 
professional  improvement,  a  Normal  Glass  was  formed  at  Norwalk,  in 
the  summer  of  1848,  and  instructed  for  nine  weeks  by  an  able  corps 
o{  Teachers  and  Lecturers.  A  similar  course  of  instruction  was  given 
in  Akron,  oommencing  in  September  and  continuing  seven  weeks. 
About  120  attended  the  first,  and  some  eixty  the  second  claaa ;  and 
many  of  them  are  now  among  the  most  successful  Teachers  in  the  State* 

At  the  first  semi-annual  meeting  in  Dayton,  in  June,  1848,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 

'*Sesolved,  That  to  give  life  ai^d  efficiency  to  any  common  school 
system,  however  well  digested,  imperiously  demands  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schoda,  with  a  salary  soffi- 
oientiy  liberal  to  command  the  best  talent  in  the  country." 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  subject  of  this  resolution  before  the 
Legislature,  large  numbers  of  petitions  were  forwarded  to  that  body 
during  its  next  session. 

Puxing  this  year,  in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
Conventions,  a  vigoroos  effort  was  made  to  impress  upon  the  people  the 
importance  of  dauifying  the  common  schools,  and  establishing  Union 
Schools  wherever  practicable.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  a  committee 
was  appointed,  by  whom  a  Statistical  Beport  upon  ihis  subject  wie 
prepared,  which  waa  published  in  the  Ohio  School  Journal  and  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Common  Sdiools.  These 
instrumentalities  awakened  so  general  an  interest  on  this  subject, 
4hat  in  March,  1849,  tike  Law,  drafted  by  Hon.  S.  T.  Wo&ossxxa, 
''  for  the  better  organisation  of  schools  in  cities,  towns  and  villages," 
was  enacted.  The  ezcellenoe  of  this  law,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
numerous  Union  Sohools  which  have  been  organised  under  its  prQvisiQnSi 
are  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting,  in  December,  1849,  the  Supervieaon 
x>f  the  Common  Schools  was  the  great  theme  of  discussion;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  present  to  the  Legislature  a  memorial  embody- 
ing the  views  of  the  Association  on  the  subject  From  that  document 
we  quote  the  followbg : 

''The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  by  the  Ohio  State  Teach* 
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ers'  Association,  a  oominittee  to  present  to  the  Legislattrre  a  memorial, 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  a  general  supervision 
of  the  Common  Schools  <tf  the  State,  beg  leave  respectfallj  to  represent. 
That  the  great  deficiency  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  is  the 
want  rfan  efficient  general  supervision  of  the  administration  of  the  ex- 
isting school  system. 

"Therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association,  the 
undersigned  respectfully  pray  your  honorable  body  to  enact  a  law  pro- 
Tiding  for  such  a  supervision  as  your  wisdom  may  deem  desirable;  ank 
^the  committee,  or  any  member  thereof,  will  cheerfully  fdmish  any  fur- 
ther inf<»ination  in  regvd  to  the  views  of  the  association  they  represent, 
to  the  committee  on  schools  in  either  house  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly, 
should  such  information  be  desired/' 

An  act  proTiding  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, was  passed  on  the  22d  of  March,  1850 ;  but  the  legislature 
adjourned  without  appointing  the  Board. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting,  in  1850,  the  following  was^adopted : 

**Be9olvedf  that  it  is  the  s^se  of  this  Association  that  the  principle 
ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Constitution  that  Common  School 
education  should  forever  be  made  free  to  eveiy  child  in  the  State." 

At  the  third  annual  meeting,  in  December,  1850,  the  sentiment  of 
tiiis  Resolution  was  reiterated  in  the  following  language : 

**S€8olved,  That  a  proper  education  for  the  youth  of  every  State,  is 
the  surest  means  <^  increasing  its  wealth,  of  establishing  its  power,  of 
prote^ing  its  property,  of  perpetuating  its  liberty,  of  elevating  its  morv 
als,  and  of  promoting  its  happiness ;  that  education  cannot  become  uni- 
versal unless  it  be  free ;  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
that  the  organic  law  of  the  State  should  guarantee  a  free  and  adequate 
education  for  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  and  proyide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  which  the  same  shall  be  communicated." 

At  its  session  in  Dec.  1851,  the  Association,  by  a  resolution,  requested 
the  Legislature  to  make  provision  for  District  School  Libraries. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  intelligent  persons  that  the  Convention  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution  a  clause  requiring  the  Legislature  to  make 
provision  for  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools. 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  of  1850-^1  having  adjourned  without  appointing 
a  State  Board  of  Superintendents,  as  required  by  the  law  of  March  22d, 
1850,  it  appeared  obvious  to  the  members  of  the  Association  that  public 
sentiment  was  not  so  far  enlightened  as  absolutely  to  demand  of  the 
Legislature  the  appointment  of  such  officers;  and  it  was  deemed 
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advisaUe,  in  acoordance  with  the  great  principle  8o  ear]j  announoed  by 
the  Association,  "that  it  is  onwise  to  enact  lavs,  however  salutary,  in 
adrance  of  public  opinion,''  for  us  to  employ  the  appropriate  means  fiw 
creating^  in  the  public  mind,  a  demand  for  such  a  supervMon  of  the 
sehooh  of  the  State  as  was  thought  indispensable  to  iiheir  usefulnesB. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Loein  Andrews,  then  Principal  of  one  ai  liie 
most  flourishing  Uniou  Sdiools  in  the  State,  was  induced  to  resign  his 
place,  and  commence  a  series  of  labors  as  the  Agent  of  the  AaBoaiaiion. 
In  this  field  he  has  since  been  employed:  conduotiBg  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, attending  Gonyentions,  lecturing  upon  Union  Schools  and  aiding 
in  their  estaUiahment,  and  collecting  statistics  of  education  in  our  own 
and  other  States. 

The  last  Legislature  haying,  in  acoordance  with  the  Gonstitatioii, 
enacted  a  Sdiool  Law,  making  liberal  proyision  lor  the  common  schools 
of  the  State,  and  requiring  the  election  by  the  people  of  a  State  Com- 
missioner to  superintend  and  watch  oyer  the  interests  of  these  scfaook; 
the  members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assodatifm,  haying  employed  Mr. 
Andbbws  for  more  than  two  years  in  <he  performance  of  duties  nearly 
identical  with  those  required  of  the  Commissioner,  and  haying  found 
him  eminently  competent  for  these  duties  and  Mtiifui  to  eyery  trust 
reposed  in  him,  haye  unanimously  recommended  him  to  the  people  of 
Ohio,  as  a  suitable  person  for  the  ofBkse  of  Stats  Comossiokbr  or 
Common  Schools.  They  claim  no  right  to  nominate  a  candidate,  in  the 
common  signification  of  this  term,  much  less  to  dictate  to  the  fireemen 
of  Ohio  to  w]H>m  they  shall  giye  their  suffrages ;  but  haying  repeatedly 
presented  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Constitutional  Conyention  such 
suggestions  as  they  deemed  appropriate  in  relation  t6  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  a  reyision  of  our  School  Laws,  they  now,  in  the  same 
respectful  manner,  present  to  the  people,  the  soyerdgns,  who  haye 
demanded  of  their  seryants  the  creation  of  the  pree^  sdool  system, 
the  name  of  a  man  who  is  belieyed  to  be  equally  as  well  qualified  in  all 
respects  as  any  one  who  has  been  or  will  be  named  fbr  this  office,  and 
who,  in  addition  to  these  qualifications,  has  an  amoimt  of  practical 
experience,  acquired  in  the  labors  aboye  named,  whidi  no  other  mania 
the  State  possesses.  This  experience  has  been  acquired  at  an  e:q»eB8e 
of  more  than  $3,000 :  it  can  not  probabfy  be  attained  by  any  oflier 
person  in  a  sh<xrter  period  or  for  a  smaller  sum. 

F(Hr  the  respect  which  has  oyer  been  shown  our  Assodation  by  the 
legislators  and  the  people  of  the  State,  for  the  cordiality  with  which  its 
members  haye  been  entertained  in  eyexy  city  iriiere  its  sesakns  haye 
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been  Attend^,  for  the  deference  shown  to  our  Agent,  and  the  oonfidenoe 
wiih  which  he  has  in  so  many  instances  been  oonsolted  by  school  officers 
and  citisens,  we  can  not  be  too  gratefnl  to  the  generous  hearts  which 
have  prompted  snch  acts  of  courtesy.  We  make  no  claims  npqn  onr 
fsllow  citizens  for  the  labors  performed  in  the  pomotion  of  popular 
education :  it  is  sufficient  that  these  labors,  perseycringly  prosecuted 
for  years,  are  now  rewarded  by  finding  on  our  statute  book  %  School 
Law,  of  the  liberality  df  whose  leading  foatures  every  citizen  may  well 
be  proud.  For  llie  money  expended  in  the  support  of  an  agency  for 
the  improyement  of  sdiools,  which  the  legislators  of  aU  the  New  England 
States,  most  of  the  Middle  and  Southern,  and  all  the  North-Weetem 
(except  Illinois  and  Ohio,)  have  deemed  indispensable,  no  return  in 
kind  is  expected :  enough  that  we  have  the  credit,  with  all  intelligent 
persons,  of  being  the  first  body  of  men  engaged  in  a  laborious  and 
poorly  paid  calling,  contributing  from  their  own  eambgs  for  the  support 
of  an  Educational  iKGssionaiy  to  perform  duties  for  which  other  States 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  provide  at  public  expense. 

That  it  may  be  our  privilege  to  cooperate  with  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion of  every  class  in  giving  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  efficiency  to 
our  School  System,  and  thus  promoting  the  best  interests  of  our  myriads 
of  youth,  who  depend  upon  these  schools  for  education,  is,  we  believe, 
the  sincere  wish  of  all  connected  with  our  Association. 


Fof  Um  Oldo  Joemal  of  Sdnofttton. 

A  SUITABLE  AND  IMPORTANT  CLASS  BOOK  FOB  ETVEET  SCHOOL. 

[Coaiianed.] 


Aqaih  :  the  Bible  is  eminently  adapted  for  use  in  all  our  schools, 
because  of  the  pureness  of  its  moral  code.  In  this  respect,  even 
infidels  confess  that  it  exceeds  all  the  books  ever  written.  In  it  eveiy 
relation  in  which  man  stands  to  his  infinite  Creator,  to  his  fellow  men, 
and  even  to  the  lower  orders  of  creation,  is  distinctly  steted  or  clearly 
implied.  And  all  the  obligations  that  arise  out  of  those  relations, 
according  to  the  appointment  of  the  Sovereign,  are  made  known.  And 
all  the  modifications  which  those  obligations  receive  firom  varying  cir- 
cumstances are  exhibited  directly  or  by  clear  impUcation.    The  world. 
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with  the  experience,  obseryatioii  and  etudj  of  siz  thoosand  yean,  has 
been  whollj  unable  to  frame  a  perfect  moral  code.  And  with  all  the 
acutenesB  acquired  by  this  long  experience,  obeerration  and  study,  it 
can  not  now  detect  a  defect  in  the  moral  law  of  the  Bible  that  needs  to 
be  filled  up,  nor  a  redundancy  that  ought  to  be  removed.  If,  then,  it 
be  desirable  that  the  successiye  generations  of  the  dtiiens  of  Uus 
country  understand  clearly  all  their  relations,  all  thdr  obligations,  aU 
their  responsibilities,  give  them  the  Bible.  And  this  veiy  knowledge 
is  unspeakably  more  important  to  American  citiiens  than  to  thoee  of 
toy  other  government  upon  earth.  The  govenunent  ci  ihe  United 
States  is  pre<$minently  a  goyemment  ci  the  citiiens.  Upm  their 
morality  and  virtue,  therefore,  depends  all  that  is  good  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  permanency  of  all  our  institutions.  And  then,  not  only 
1%  the  moral  code  of  the  Bible  absolutely  perfect,  but  it  comee  with  the 
imprimatur  of  the  infinite  God  upon  it ;  and  is,  thwefore,  adapted  to 
impress  the  mind  and  heart,  and  secure  obedience  as  no  other  law 
possibly  can.  It  also  furnishes  numerous  impressive  illustrations  of  the 
excellency  of  character,  and  the  divine  fav(Hr  and  happiness,  resulting 
from  obedience,  and  of  the  degradation  and  misery  flowing  from  a 
disregard  of  this  moral  kw.  Eveiy  duty  which  is,  or  ever  can  be 
incumbent  upon  man  in  this  life,  in  any  situaU<m,  is  here  presented, 
either  directly  or  in  general  principle,  with  the  force  of  a  positive 
precept,  strengthened  by  the  authority  of  Almighty  God,  and  impressed 
by  a  living  example.  No  other  book  in  human  language  can  teach  so 
pure  a  morality,  and  teach  it  so  impressively,  as  does  the  Bible.  This 
moral  law  is  as  pure  as  the  great  Ring  by  whom  it  was  enacted.  It  is 
presented  in  the  language  and  order,  and  illustrated  in  the  manner 
preferred  by  infinite  wisdom. 

If,  then,  moral  instruction  be  desirable  or  important,  common  aenee 
teaches  that  that  class  book  be  used  which  presents  it  most  ramplyt 
clearly  and  impressively.  That  book  is  the  Bible ;  else  infinite  wisd<Mn 
is  chargeable  with  folly.  But  who  that  has  thought  for  a  moment,  or 
observed  society  with  any  care,  does  not  regard  moral  instruction  as 
incalculably  more  important  than  intellectual  f  What  parent  is  there, 
who  desires  the  well-being  of  his  children,  who  is  not  anxious  to  instruct 
them  in  a  strict  morality  ?  What  philanthropist,  who  seeks  the  good  of 
his  race,  but  desires  the  prevalence  of  a  pure  morality  f  What  patriot, 
who  would  see  the  transmission  of  our  noble,  free  institutions  to  poster* 
ity,  and  their  spread  to  other  nations,  but  seeks  to  impress  deeply  upon 
each  succeeding  generation  the  principles  of  a  sound  morality?    What 
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Chriatiao*  who  desires  to  behold  the  Gospel  produobg  its  e&et  ia  the 
salTation  oi  men,  that  seeks  not  to  have  the  fundamental  prindples  of 
tmlih  and  right  bstened  in  the  mmd  and  breast  of  every  youth  ?  Let, 
dien,  the  Bible,  aa  a  most  effioient  means  of  aooomplishing  all  this,  be 
tised  io  eyery  school.  This  is  the  more  important  at  the  piesent  time, 
because  there  exists  no  class  bode  in  the  schools  of  Qur  State  adapted 
to  furnish  full  and  accurate  instruction  in  morals.  The  altematiye, 
then,  is  between  th^  use.  of  the  Bible,  or  a  partial  or  entire  neglect  of 
this  meet  important  branch  of  instruction.  Let  eyery  parent,  every 
lover  of  his  species,  remember  that  if  children  are  educated  phyiicaB^ 
only,  they  beoome  overgrown  animala ;  if  they  are  educated  phyrieaUy 
and  ifUdUctucSig  only,  they  become  mcamate  demcms ;  but  if  they  are 
educated  pkysioaUy,  it^dleeiucdfy  and  moralfy^  they  are  prepared  to 
become  angels  of  mercy  to  our  race. 

It  is  vain  to  imagine  that  children  can  pass  their  school  years  without 
pfpper  moral  training  and  receive  no  injury.  The  moral  character  will 
have  a  development;  and,  if  not  directed  aright,  it  will  inevitably  bo  a 
development  of  increasing  degradation.  Man's  tendency  is  downward, 
and  there  is  in  every  school  a  suiDbuent  number  of  vicious  children  to 
drag  the  rest  down,  if  assiduous  care  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it. 
Deterioration  is  easier  &t  than  elevation.  B,  then,  sufficient  moral 
instructicm  be  not  provided,  deteri<mition  must  progress  until  everything 
sacred  and  lovely  and  good  shall  be  driven  firom  the  community,  and 
only  evil  shall  abound.  If,  therefore,  society  is  to  be  held  together,  if 
our  republicanism  is  to  be  maintained,  and  our  liberty  and  free  instiior 
tkms  to  be  transmitted  to  future  generations,  if  our  country  is  to  reach 
the  high  destiny  that  seems  to  be  before  it,  and  exert  the  powerful 
moral  influence  which  it  ought  upon  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  if 
oar  Christianity  is  to  produce  its  unspeakably  haj^y  e£focts  in  our  own 
limd,  and  flow  out  in  a  stream  of  life  to  gladden  the  earth,  then  must 
the  pure  morality  of  the  Bible  be  constantly  inculcated,  from  infancy  to 
maturity,  upon  all  our  youth,  in  all  our  schools  and  around  the  domes* 
tic  hearth. 

Again:  the  Bible  is  eminently  adapted  for  use  as  a  class  book, 
l>ecaufie  of  the  preciousness  of  the  salvation  it  discloses.  It  is  a  salva- 
tion from  vice,  from  guUt  and  from  ruin.  It  is  a  temporal  and  an 
eternal  salvation.  Children  need  this  salvation :  all  men  need  it.  Its 
attainment  is  the  highest  object  to  which  the  attention  of  men  can  be 
turned.  It  must  sooner  or  later  be  the  moulding  influence  in  the.  for- 
mation of  the  character  of  all,  or  they  perish.    All  experience  and 
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olieenralaon  prove  that  werj  young  dbiUren  oe  capable  of  apprehending 
the-tnitht  of  this  salTatioii.  Thero  eeema  to  be  a  natural  oaneepondenoe 
between  the  soiil  fresh  from  Ae  Oreator's  hand,  even  though  marred  hj 
apostaoj,  and  the  truths  of  the  Go^)el.  Children  have  a  peenliar  stt»- 
eeptibiliiy  of  serious  irapreesions,  and  the  Gospel  is  peeuliarlj  suked  te 
them.  Its  infloenoe,  when  brought  to  bear  effieieatly,  will  save  then 
from  a  thousand  snares,  multiplied  nns,  and  innnmerable  sufferings  and 
soiTows.  It  wfll  strengthen  and  ^to  permasenoy  to  eyery  monl 
prindple  and  ereiy  virtuous  habit.  It  will  direot  Aeat  into  the  paths 
of  reotitude  and  prepare  tiiem  for  lives  of  usefUness  and  happmees. 
It  will  pwiiy  their  nature,  adom  their  ohaiacter,  alleviate  their  aonows* 
enhanoe  their  enjoyvuBta,  fill  thrir  hearts  with  benevolenee  and  tbev 
hands  witii  deeds  ti  usefnlnesB.  The  salvation  of  the  Goqpel  will  pr^ 
pare  men  to  fill  every  relation  and  eveiy  station,  for  whiA  th^  are 
otherwise  qualified,  usefiilly  to  society,  the  state  and  tbe  world.  It 
will  support  them  in  death  and  erown  them  with  j^ory*  It  alone  wiH 
save  them  from  guilt  end  misery  here,  and  their  oonsequenoee  liereaftv. 
The  Bible  alone  teaohes  this  salvation ;  and  as  it  is  a  matter  of  infinite 
importanee,  wfedaHj  to  the  young,  just  starting  tqpon  an  eternal 
oareer,  reason  teaohes  (bat  its  leosons  flhould  be  dttly  knpressed  upon 
their  minds  and  hearts.  But  this  ean  only  be  done  by  leading  them 
to  the  daily  pemsal  of  the  Bible:  it  should  therefore  be  a  elaas  book  in 
eveiy  sohool.  If,  then,  you  would  seeure  fcir  each  sueoessive  generaiion 
the  highest  attainable  intelleetual  oulture ;  the  most  oonqdete  and  beau- 
tiful development  of  all  the  graces  that  adorn  oharaoter  and  blesi 
aooiety ;  the  greatest  strength  and  purity  ef  moral  oharaeter,  and  final 
salvation,  give  them  tiie  Kble  as  a  class  book  during  all  thev  sehool 
years. 

But  to  all  this  it  is  ohjected  that  the  style  ot  A»  Bible  raidera  it 
unsuitable  finr  a  class  bo(4c.  The  objection  has  akeady  been  obviated. 
No  teacher  of  judgment  can  be  at  a  loss  to  find  passages  ample  enou^ 
for  the  younger,  and  portions  beaut^M,  terse  and  bold  enough  &ft  die 
more  cultivated  of  his  pupils.  Nor  will  he  have  difficulty  in  findmg 
portions  filled  with  more  interesting  inddents,  more  beautiful  parables 
and  allegories,  and  more  exalted  sentament  than  ean  be  found  in  any 
other  book.  So  that  the  skillfal  teacher  can  make  the  Bible  a  move 
efficient  book  to  strengthen  the  intellect,  develop  the  virtues,  eatabKA 
the  moral  character  and  educate  symmetrically  the  whole  man,  than  any 
other  which  he  ean  use.  To  deny  this  is  to  contradict  the  judgment  of 
the  numerous  audiors  of  class  books,  who  have  extracted  laigeh^  from 
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the  BiUe.  It  b  to  charge  as  fidse  the  obeaiTatioii  and  oonokskma  of 
Mme  of  the  proloimdest  thinkers,  amoBg  ^om  Dr.  Bvah  may  be  mea- 
tioned*  It  is  t&  igiioie  the  entile  state  of  £Bust8  among  men ;  for  it  is 
^tten  in  oharaotens  broad  as  the  lands  where  the  BiUe  is  the  great 
moral  edoeator,  that  the  people  whose  edae%tioQ  is  most  completely 
under  the  inflnenee  of  the  Bible,  faaife  most  strength  of  Intelleot,  and 
.stability  and  puiily  of  moral  oharaeter.  They  aM,  as  a  mass,  most 
intelligent,  proq^ereos  and  happy.  A  single  glanoe  at  the  contrast 
between  Seotknd  and  Bfwn,  Eii|;knd  and  Italy,  North  and  South 
America,  famishes  abundant  proof.  It  is  to.  diarge  the  eternal  Spirit 
ef  God  with  fcdly  or  fidlme.  For  He  in^ired  those  who  wrote  this 
bode,  that  He  might  instmot  in  the  highest  knowledge  the  unlstkered 
as  wdl  as  the  learned,  the  child  as  weO  as  the  hoaiy  headed. 

Again ;  it  is  objected  that  the  BiUe  can  be  tanght  at  home  and  in 
the  Sabbath  schooL  And  cannot  readings  ariAmetio  and  geograplqf 
be  tanght  at  home?  Bat  what  mnkiiudes  never  attend  Sabbath 
school ;  and  how  many  receive  no  instmction  finna  the  BiUe  at  home* 
Besides,  the  day  sohod  exerts  a  powerM  ioAnenoe  in  forming  the 
eharacter  cf  cUldren :  it  bears  npon  them  dnnng  all  that  period  in 
which  their  habits  are  itsming.  Next  to  parental  inftnence  it  is  more 
powerful  than  any  that  bears  npon  diem.  And  sometimeB  it  exceeds 
even  this.  ShaU  all  this  mif^iy  iniiienoe  have  nothing  in  it  adapted  to 
lead  them  into  Uie  ways  of  virtae,  morality  Hid  life?  Besides,  die 
oomplmnt  is  often  heard  that  when  children  attend  school  but  half  cf 
eadi  year,  they  Ibiget  almost  as  fast  as  they  leam ;  but  in  this  case  thsf 
attend  school  six  hours  of  each  day  for  Ihre  or  riz  days  of  CTcry  seveiiy 
and  for  six  months  in  every  year.  Now,  at  best  tiiey  spend  bat  tbree 
orfonr  hours  ont  of  one  day  of  every  seven  in  learning  the  lessons  of 
the  Bible ;  and  multitudes  do  not  spend  one  hour  in  the  week  in  the 
atndy  of  these  leissoas,  tf  the  Bible  is  not  used  in  theirsbhool.  Inotiker 
irords,  they  giro  twelve  fold  as  nmch  time  to  edier  studies  as  to  die 
lessons  of  the  Bible.  Now,  if  in  the  round  of  die  year  they  forget 
nearly  all  diey  learn  of  that  to  which  they  have  given  half  their  time, 
how  much  wiH  they  retain  of  that  to  which  they  have  given  but  one- 
twelfth?  How  strangely  inconsistent  I  One-half  their  time  given  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  less  important  parts  of  their  education,  and  one- 
twelfth  to  the  securing  of  the  nK»e  ilnportant,  and  diat  without  which 
the  rest  will  be  of  comparatively  trifling  value,  or  it  may  be  a  curse  I 
And  in  the  case  of  multitudes  even  this  tweUdi  is  utterly  wanting.  Is  • 
this  rational? 
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Bat  the  yaricnui  deiUMnmatioiis  of  GhriBtiaiui  differ  in  Aeir  doctrinal 
views,  and  no  teaolier  oould  soit  all.  But  who  reqnirea  teaohen  to  ba 
theological  prafeaaras,  interpreters  of  tiie  more  recondite  portions  ef 
Seriptore  or  iastraotors  in  the  more  abstroee  doctrines  of  revelation? 
Certainly,  the  virtue  and  moralily  taught  in  the  Bible  are  not  sectarian ; 
and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  held  by  the  various 
denominations.  There  is  a  field  wide  enough;  and  may  not  the  Bible 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  itself?  Must  we  east  away  all  moral  and 
religious  instruction  because  we  happen  to  differ  in  reference  to  some 
minor  points  in  theology  ?    Sorely  this  would  be  most  egregious  folly. 

But  the  school  is  a  State  institution,  and  the  State  can  not  teach 
religion.  True,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  State  to  teach  any  particu- 
lar set  of  religious  dogmas.  But  who  asks  for  this?  We  diould 
oppose  it  as  vehemently  as  we  oppose  the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Bible  is  not  a  sectarian  book.  And  can  not  the  State  teach  the 
purest  morality?  If  it  can,  can  it  not  encourage  the  use  of  the  Bible 
as  a  class  book?  And  if  the  State  leave  this  matter  with  the  people, 
then  can  they  not  with  propriety  introduce  the  Bible  ?  But  if  the  State 
cannot  direct  the  inculcation  of  the  purest  morality,  then  it  is  utterly 
incompetent  to  give  such  instruction  as  is  indispensable  to  its  wdl-being, 
nay,  to  its  very  existence ;  and  its  undertaking  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion at  all  is  a  certain  step  towards  its  own  ruin ;  for  no  govemmoit 
worthy  the  name,  much  less  a  republic,  can  long  exist  without  morality 
as  its  basis.  And  has  not  the  State  need  of  the  influence  of  religion, 
not  indeed  as  a  system  of  theology,  but  as  a  vital  principle,  moulding 
into  excellency  the  character  of  its  citizens,  holding  in  check  the  ele- 
ments of  destruction  that  exist  in  every  dvU  sodety,  and  giving  new 
life,  beauty  and  permanency  to  every  good  institution  ?  Beligion  is 
the  vital  principle  of  all  genuine  morality,  and  morality  is  the  ouly 
indestructible  basis  of  all  free  government.  If,  therefore,  the  State 
can  make  provision  for  its  own  perpetuity,  it  can  encourage  the  dissem- 
ination of  religion  as  a  living,  controlling,  purifying  influence.  And 
pne  of  the  more  efficient  means  of  accomplisfaing  this  is  to  place  the 
Bible  in  every  school  to  be  used  by  iBveiy  class.  Nor  could  the  con- 
science of  any  be  wounded  by  such  a  course.  None  can  be  con* 
scientiously  opposed  to  the  inculcation  of  pure  morality.  And  as  to 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  however  men  may  deny  its  divinity,  none  can 
deny  its  beneficent  operation  upon  the  character  and  relations  of  men, 
•  and  upon  all  the  interests  of  society.    So  that  no  difficulty  can  arise 
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in  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  schoob  of  the  State,  except  the 
olamors  of  those  whose  business  or  whose. pleasures  it  interdicts. 

But  some  allege  against  the  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  class  book  that 
teachers  are  not  all  pious,  and  thai  children  should  be  permitted  to 
grow  up  without  Uas  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Would  not  the  use  of 
the  Bible  as  a  class  book  tend  to  make  the  teachers  pious,  or  at  least 
moral,  upright  and  faithful?  And  if  they  are  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  in  these  respects,  they  can  surely  read  the  Bible  and  hear  their 
classes  read  it ;  and  the  notion  that  children  ought  to  grow  up^  or  can, 
without  bias,  is  preposterous.  What  estfanate  would  be  put  upon  llie 
wisdom  of  a  parent  who  should  say,  **  I  must  bring  up  my  children  in 
perfect  idleness,  so  that  when  they  reach  maturity,  they  may  choose  for 
themselves  what  kind  of  labor  they  think  best  Y"  Would  he  not  be 
regarded  as  insane  ?  But  is  not  the  sentiment  of  this  objection  yet 
more  insane?  If  parents  and  teachers  do  not  sow  good  seed,  the 
adversary  will  sow  tares.  And  if  he  who  withholds  from  a  feeble  child 
the  necessary  aliment  until  it  dies  is  a  murderer,  what  shall  he  be  called 
who  withholds  firOm  multitudes  the  only  means  of  learning  the  way  of 
life  until  they  become  fixed  in  the  paths  that  lead  to  destruction  ? 

But  it  is  said,  the  Bible  is  too  sacred  for  a  class  book.  If  children 
use  it  they  will  lose  all  reyerence  and  acquire  a  distaste  for  it.  Is  this 
objection  suggested  by  real  reverence  for  the  Bible  ?  Why  not  urge  it 
against  arithmetics  or  geographies  ?  But  do  not  your  children  need  the 
influence  of  the  sacred  truths  in  morality  and  religion  taught  in  the 
Bible  ?  And  will  they  not  suffer  in  their  nobler  nature  and  highest 
interests  if  they  have  not  that  influetiGe  ?  And  are  they  not  more  sua* 
ceptible  of  impression  from  it  now  than  they  will  be  at  any  future  time? 
How  infinitely  important,  then,  that  it  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them* 
The  objection  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  it  contradicts  general  observa* 
tion  and  experience.  Are  the  pec^e  of  Scotland  possessed  of  less 
reverence,  of  a  greater  distaste  for  the  Bible  than  others?  The  con- 
trary is  notorious.  And  yet  the  Bible  is  with  them  a  cLiss  book 
through  the  entire  course  of  their  education.  Nor  have  the  children  of 
pious  fionilies,  where  the  Bible  is  the  book  above  all  books  m  the  daily 
reading  and  instruction,  less  reverence  for  it  than  others.  Is  it  not  a 
principle  of  our  very  being  that  what  we  are  taught  in  childhood  we 
retain  most  tenaciously,  and  what  we  are  taught  to  reverence  in  eariy 
life  we  reverence  most  profoundly  whilst  we  live  ? 

It  is,  however,  replied  that  tbe  Bible  is  used  now  in  our  schools.  • 
Many  teachers  read  it  daily  in  opening  thfo  schools.    Better  thus  than 
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if  wholly^  ezdttded.  Bui  would  tlie  ends  of  eduoadon  le  seeuiod  if 
teachers  should  read  a  lesson  daily  in  grammaf ,  arithmetic  or  physiology 
to  their  classes  ?  How  long  would  it  require,  Ij  this  means,  to  make 
tbem  good  geographers  or  arithmeticians  ?  Forever.  But  is  not  moral 
instruction  a  more  difficult  and  more  important  matter  tium  inatinetaaa 
in  geography  ?  Surely,  then,  it  is  utter  folly  to  expect  to  gain  Ae 
great  end  of  moral  education  in  this  way. 

Whilst,  then,  the  infidel  and  profligate  among  us  join  the  busy  mui- 
iims  of  a  foreign  despotism  to  overthrow  our  common  school  system  or 
divest  it  of  every  feature  that  is  really  noble  or  good,  let  every  philan- 
thropist, patriot  and  citizen  rally  rotmd  it.  Let  all  labor  to  make  it 
such  as  shaU  secure  the  confidence  and  aflbctaon  of  all  the  virtuous,  th« 
mond,  the  good,  the  best  of  our  citizmis.  Let  the  Bible,  that  heaven* 
provided  educator  of  man,  with  all  its  energy  for  strengthening  the 
intellect,  purifying  the  heart,  directing  the  life,  blessing  society  and 
leading  to  heaven,  be  found  in  every  school.  Then  will  all  the  good 
ndly  round  it,  forming  an  impregnable  bulwark  against  every  attack, 
and  it  Trill  be  a  fountain  of  bleanng  to  untold  generations. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  all— a  truth  established  by  the  whole  histoiy 
of  the  world  —  t^at  virtue,  morality  and  religion  are  the  only  basis  of 
all  that  is  beautiful,  noble,  good  and  permanent  in  free  institutions ;  of 
all  that  is  excellent  in  individual  character  and  happy  in  personal 
experience,  of  all  preparation  for  usefulnefis  here  and  gloiy  hereafter. 
But  these  are  folly  taught  only  in  the  Bible.  It  alone  effeotually  im- 
presses them  upon  the  mind  and  heart.  Let,  ih^i,  its  influence 
sweeten  1<he  waters  of  life  as  they  gush  from  the  fountain.  Let  its  light 
point  the  pilgrim  of  earth,  as  he  enters  upon  his  endless  career  of 
existence,  to  the  way  of  excellency,  glory  and  bliss,  and  lure  him  to 
enter  and  pursue  it.  Let  each  successive  generation,  as  it  rises,  be 
moulded  by  the  truth,  the  precepts,  tiie  example  and  the  power  of  the 
Bible ;  and  they  will  be  model  types  of  strength  of  intellect,  benevolence 
of  heart,  stability  and  purity  of  moral  character,  and  oonseoration  to  the 
noblest  interests  of  humanity.  Our  enemies  shall  labor  in  vain.  Our 
institutions  shall  endure.     Our  State  shall  stand,  shall  rise.      b.  j, 

ASfiLAND,  O. 
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<t])t  ^tiiitq  n{  tilt  Sotnial  &mmi  is  €iWBm&t^m\s: 

A  RxpoBT  presented  to  the  Ohio  State  Teachers*  Association,  2y  F. 
MxBBiOK,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  Ohio  Weskffan  University,  Dela- 
ware. 

Should  the  ssfcoial  soienoes.  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology,  etc.,  be 
tBDght  in  oommon  sohools?  In  answering  this  qaesdqa  in  the  affii^ 
mative,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting  the  practieability  of 
jiving  a  thoroi^^h  knowledge  of  these  several  departments  of  sdenoe  in 
an  elementary  oouise  of  instruction.  No  one,  however,  would  urge,  as 
a  valid  reason  if;ainst  teaching  a  child  to  spell  and  read,  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  language  could  not  be  obtained  in  schools  of  this  grada 
The  same  might  be  said  of  almost  any  other  study.  These  schools  axe 
not  the  place  for  completing  a  course  of  study  in  any  department :  they 
flore  elementary  only.  The  question  is,  what  studies  should  be  begun 
here?  I  would  urge  that  the  natural  sciences  should,  whether  the 
pupil  passes  into  a  school  of  a  highej  grade  or  not;  and  I  would  have 
ihem  commenced  in  a  very  early  part  of  the  course.  In  favor  of  this, 
I  suggest,  very  briefly,  a  few  reasons : 

1.  It  corresponds  to  the  order  of  nature.  Our  first  knowledge  is 
acijuired  through  the  senses.  Things  attract  the  attentioa  before  ah- 
stract  truths.  ''What?"  precedes  ''how?"  and  "why?"  Thisistoo 
obvious  tq  require  argument  or  illustration. 

2.  These  subjects  are  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  ehildreo. 
This  is,  indeed,  implied  in  the  preceding  propoaiti(m,  but  deserves  a 
separate  consideration.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  speaking 
only  of  the  most  obvious  fitcts  of  natural  science — chiefly  the  ntenes 
and  most  common  charaeteristios  of  things — a  new  extension  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  youngest  ohildren.  "  What  is  this?  "  asks 
the  little  boy  of  his  mother,  as  he  hoUs  up  a  white  shining  pebble  in 
his  tiny  fingers.  "A  stone,"  is  the  reply.  He  is  satisfied.  He  has 
a  name  for  the  object,  and  he  will  not  forget  it.  The  question  is  re- 
peated in  reference  to  a  pebble  of  a  very  different  oolor  and  lustre,  and 
he  receives  the  s^me  answer.  The  little  fi^Uow  is  somewhat  puzzled, 
for  he  sees  that  they  differ  in  some  respects;  but  he  will  be  sure  to 
mark  some  points  of  agreement,  and  so  good  a  phflesopher  is  he,  that 
when  the  question  and  answer  have  been  repeated  a  very  few  times,  be 
will  hardly  mistake  a  chip  for  a  stone^  He  has  taken  his  first  ksson 
in  Mmerakgy,  and  no  ooU^  senior  eould  have  leaned  it  better. 
Why  not  let  him  take  another?    True,  he  may  not  be  more  than  two 
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or  three  years  old,  bat  what  of  that,  if  he  can  keep  on.  Here  be  b 
down  by  the  brook,  picking  ap  pebbles.  He  has  quite  a  eabinet 
Here  are  some  round  flat  ones;  and,  though  abnost  black,  he  calls  them 
dollars — ^lus  sister  calls  them  plates.  In  playing  with  them,  the  flat 
stones  get  scratched.  They  see  how  it  was  done,  and  now  for  a  lesson 
in  drawing,  until  mother  must  see  what  pretty  marks,  or  '^  booses," 
(as  they  ludicrously  enough  call  them,)  her  John  and  Mary  can  make. 
**  Very  pretty,"  says  mother;  "but  where  did  you  get  your  datesf** 
"0,"  says  John,  "they  are  itones^  "Yes,"  replies  the  mother, 
"  but  there  are  different  kinds  of  stones,  and  that  which  you  have  been 
maiking  is  called  slate-stone."  Now  look  at  his  eye.  See  with  what 
a  searching  look  he  turns  it  from  the  slate  to  the  one  with  which  he  has 
been  scratching  it  He  sees  that  they  are  not  exactly  alike,  and  he 
marks  the  difference.  No  danger  of  his  calling  the  latter  a  skte.  He 
called  them  both  stones,  but  he  \b  now  learning  that  there  is  a  differ^ 
ende  between  stones;  and  he  eagerly  inquires,  "what  stone  is  this?" 
as  he  holds  up  the  little  scratcher.  "Quartz,"  is  perhaps  the  reply. 
The  next  day,  as  the  children  come  from  the  brook,  Mary  has  her  apron 
foU  (^  "slates,^'  and  John  has  his  pockets  filled  with  "quartz;"  but 
his  specimens  of  quartz  are  anything  which  is  not  slate.  Now  he  has 
to  leara  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  stone  besides  these  two.  But  we 
must  stop  or  we  shall  make  a  mineralogist  of  John  before  we  geihim 
to  soho<d.  And  so  we  might,  with  the  same  ease,  make  him  and  bis 
little  sister  botanists.  It  is  really  delightful  to  see  with  what  interest 
quite  small  children  wiU  pursue  these  and  kmdred  studies,  and  what 
rapid  adTancement  they  wiO  make  in  them.  They  readily  become 
familiar  with  what  is  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  remember  names  with 
great  fiusility. 

8.  Another  argument  in  faror  of  these  studies,  is  thttr  usefulnesa. 
They  ate  well  calculated  to  develop  the  mind;  their  moxal  influence  is 
undoubtedly  salutary,  and  the  knowledge  they  afford  is  highly  yaluable. 

This  knowledge  is  important  to  persons  of  all  cidlinga — to  none  more 
BO  than  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  constitute  the  great  mass 
of  those  benefited  by  the  common  schoc^.  They  are  eminently  usefbl 
also  in  furnishing  to  all  an  unfiuling  source  of  rational  enjoyment.  He 
who  can  read  intelligently  the  book  of  nature  will  always  find  its  pages 
full  of  inviting  truths.  Here  the  pleasant  and  tiie  useful  are  most 
happily  blended.  Let  the  youth  of  our  land  acquire  a  relish  for  scien- 
tifio  studies,  and  there  would  be  hat  less  demand  fin*  siekly  romance. 
Iiess  leisure  tune  would  be  spent  in  frivolity  and  dissipation.    Oom- 
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manion  with  nature  would  be  preferred  to  trifliug  gossip.     Manly 
thought  and  action  would  often  be  snbstituted  for  reveij  and  idleness. 

The  most  common  object^ns  to  the  introduction  of  these  studies  into 
common  schools,  bj  those  who  haye  ^ven  attention  to  the  subject,  is 
the  want  of  suitable  text  books,  and  teachers  quaBfied  to  give  instruo- 
tion  in  them.  Let  the  demand  be  made  and  teachers  will  qualify  them- 
selTes;  and,  if  qualified,  text  books  would  hardly  be  needed.  If  used, 
it  should  always  be  as  far  as  possible  in  connection  with  natural  speci- 
mens. Every  neighborhood  furnishes  a  sufficient  variety  of  plants  for 
the  elementary  study  of  botany.  The  same  is  true,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent,  of  minerals;  and  when  they  cwmot  be  conveniently  col- 
lected, they  can  be  obtained  by  exchange,  or  at  a  trifling  expense. 
Small  school  cabinets,  containing  most  of  the  common  minerals,  can  be 
purchased  at  firom  one  to  five  dollars. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  the  general  study  of  the  natunj 
sciences  in  common  schools  would  &vor  the  tendency  to  materialism, 
which  is  at  present  so  widely  manifesting  itself.    There  is  force  in  this 
objection,  for  much  of  the  materialism  of  th^  present  age  is  undoubtedly 
to  he  attributed  to  the  engrossing  attention  which  has  been  given  to 
physical  science.    This,  however,  might  be  prevented  by  a  more  truth- 
nil,  and  therefore  more  scientific,  mode  of  instruction  than  has  usually 
been  adopted.     Let  the  young  student  of  nature  learn  to  recognize  in 
the  properties,  relations,  and  laws  of  natural  objects,  the  exhibitions  of 
wisdom  and  skiU  which  eveiywhere  abound.    Let  him  understand  early 
the  relation  of  second  causes  to  the  center  and  source  of  all  causation 
-^the  great  First  Cause.    Let  all  nature  be  to  him,  as  it  is  in  fiMt,  a 
text  book  on  Natural  Theology,    What  God  has  joined  together,  let 
him  not  be  taught  to  put  asunder  by  studying  matter  out  of  its  relations 
to  mind;  and  then  no  studies  will,  perhaps,  be  more  likely  to  preserve 
the  mind  firom  the  extremes  upon  this  subject  to  whieh  it.  is  always 
more  or  less  exposed. 


d^iaminatiDn  of  CaoltiltatM 

FOB  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  CINCINUATL 
Thx  following  questions  on  Arithmetic  were  submitted  to  about  two 
hundred  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Woodward  and  Huj^es  High 
Schools,  on  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  June  hist.    The  process  of 
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examination  was  as  follows.  Divisions  of  eight  or  ten  candidates  were 
taken  into  a  room  by  themselves,  and  allowed  one  honr  for  tiie  solution 
of  the  problems  and  the  answers  to  the  questions,  fiach  candidate  was 
called  to  a  desk  by  ^^  examiner,  and  each  of  the  twenty  qufistioDs  was 
submitted,  and  the  degree  of  correctness  in  the  several  answers  was 
marked  oig[>Ofiite  the  number  of  the  candidate  on  a  scale  ranging  fixsa 
0  to  10.  About  eight  minutes  were  allowed  to  each  person;  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  hour  was  consumed  in  solving  the  problems. 
The  correctness  of  the  answeis  to  the  problems  was  marked  on  the  same 
scale,  the  results  of  each  examination  indicating  the  rank  of  the  candi- 
date in  Arithmetic.  c.  k» 

nsviMmoirs  of  txbmSi  no. 

1.  In  what  respect  do  Notation  and  Numeration  difibrf 

2.  Why  in  Simple  Addition  do  we  carry  one  to  the  next  left'  hand 
figure  fbr  every  ten  ? 

8.  What  is  Multiplication? 

4.  When  the  multiplier  consists  of  two  or  more  figures,  how  are  the 
products  by  the  different  figures  to  be  written,  and  why? 

5.  K  you  have  the  difference  of  two  numbers  and  one  of  them  given, 
how  do  you  find  the  other? 

6.  If  you  have  the  sum  of  two  numbers  and  one  of  them  ^ven,  how 
do  you  find  the  other? 

7.  If  you  have  the  quotient  of  two  numbers  and  one  of  them  given, 
how  do  you  find  the  other? 

8.  If  you  have  the  product  of  two  numbers  and  one  of  them  given, 
how  do  you  find  the  other? 

9.  What  is  Oancelation,  and  where  may  it  be  employed? 

10.  What  is  a  Simple  Number?    A  Compound  Number? 

11.  In  what  respect  does  addition  of  Simple  Numbers  differ  from 
addition  of  Compound  Numbers? 

12.  What  is  the  Least  Common  Multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers, 
and  how  do  you  find  it? 

13.  How  do  you  find  the  sum  of  two  or  more  fractions  ? 

14.  How  do  you  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number?    By  a 
fraction  ? 

15.  What  is  the  general  rule  fbr  the  Divisicm  of  Decimals  ? 

16.  When  is  one  number  an  aliquot  part  of  another,  and  give  an 
example? 

17.  What  is  the  general  rule  fbr  computing  Interest? 
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18.  Define  DuKSonnt,  and  give  the  rule  lor  finding  the  piQsent 
worth? 

19.  If  you  buy  an  orange  tor  4  e^ta  an4  sell  it  for  5  oenta,  what 
per  cent  of  profit  do  yoa  make? 

20.  A  vessel  containing  2^  gallon£^y  lost  2  quarts  by  leakage;  ivhat 
was  the  per  oent.  of  loss  ? 

QUXSTIONS  IN  WKITXSK  ABITHMETIO. 

1.  How  many  times  Trill  a  pendulum  vibrate  in  a  day,  that  vibrates 
4  times  in  5  seconds  ?  A.  69120. 

2.  How  long  will  a  person  be  in  saving  9100  at  the  rate  of  7i  ots. 
a  day  ?  ^.8  years  280  days. 

8.  If  a  man  oan  mow  2151f  square  yards  i|i  4  hours,  in  what  time  can 
be  mow  a  field  of  4^  acres  ?  A.  40^  hours. 

4.  What  lei^gth  of  a  board  that  is  18^  inches  wide,  must  be.  taken  to 
make  2  square  feet?  A.  21^  inohes. 

5.  If  g  of  a  steamboat  is  worth  $1300,  what  is  the  value  of  ^  of  it  ? 

A.  $1023|. 

6.  A  cask  which  holds  68  gallons  is  f  full;  what  quantity  will 
remain  after  9^  gallons  more  are  drawn  off?  A.  29}  gal. 

7.  What  number  multiplied  by  }  of  9  will  give  9S  for  the  product? 

ul.  20. 

8.  At  $.015  per  yard,  what  will  1.67  yards  of  tape  eost? 

A,  $.02605. 

9.  At  $.015  per  yard  how  many  yards  of  tape  oan  you  buy  for  68 
cents?  A,  42. 

10.  Beduoe  1  week  2  days  15  hours  to.  the  decimal  of  a  lunar 
month  of  28  days.  A  ,84375. 

11.  What  is  the  amount  of  a  note  for  $240,  due  2  years  6  months 
25  days  after  date,  reckoning  interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum? 

A.  $275.80. 

12.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  a  note  of  $271.17  due  8  years 

hence  without  interest,  reckoning  disoount  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum? 

A.  235.80. 
18.  By  selling  a  horse  fbr  $45.60 1  lost  5  per  cent;  what  ought  I  to 

have  sold  him  for  to  have  gained  10  per  cent?  A,  $52.80, 

14.  If  a  person  traveling  at  the  rate  of  3  j  miles  per  hour  perform  a 
journey  in  14f  hours,  in  what  time  would  he  perform  the  same  journey 
when  traveling  5i  miles  per  hour?  A.  10^  hours. 

15.  Two  men,  A  and  B,  working  together,  can  dig  a  trench  in  15 
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days,  md  B  ikoe  ean  dig  it  in  25  Atsjs;  in  wlut  tame  can  A  do  it 
alone?  X  37 J  daya. 

16.  If  8  men  oan  mow  a  meadow  by  woiking  10  lionrs  a  day  for  6 
days,  bow  many  additional  men  must  be  em^oyed  to  mow  it  in  4  days, 
all  the  men  working  12  hours  a  day  f  A.  2. 

17.  Divide  83  into  two  parts  that  shall  be  to  each  other  as  2^  to  8. 

A.  15  &  18. 

18.  Multiply  the  square  of  li  by  the  cube  of  3ft.  A.  40JaS. 

19.  Multiply  the  square  root  of  32}  by  the  cube  root  of  107U. 

A.  26B- 

20.  Two  ships,  A  and  B,  sail  from  a  certain  port  at  the  same  time, 
A  goes  duo  West  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour,  and  B  due  South  at 
the  rate  of  9  miles  an  hour ;  how  far  are  they  apart  at  the  end  of  6 
hours?  A*  90  miles. 

[It  is  an  excellent  plan  for  teachers  to  propose  such  questions,  pre- 
pared by  others  for  a  specific  purpose,  to  their  own  classes.  It  furnishes 
a  kiod  of  test  of  their  scholarship,  to  which  it  is  well  that  scholars 
should  often  be  subjected.  sbsident  bditob.] 


The  fifth  setoi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Dayton 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  July,  1853.  The  Association  met  in  Clegg's 
Hall  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Rev.  W.  C.  Andirson,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  and  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Britton  of  Dayton.  Messrs.  H.  Anderson  of 
Montgomery,  S.  F.  Cooper  of  Summit,  L.  E.  Walker  of  Erie,  W. 
Denton  of  Butler  and  L.  E.  W.  Wairen  of  Ross  were  appointed 
assistant  secretaries,  after  which  the  names  of  delegates  and  new  mem- 
bers were  enrolled. 

The  Annual  Address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  Y.  Gkrhart,  on 
Gbyemment  in  its  relations  to  Education.  On  motion  of  G.  L. 
Royce,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered,  and  a  copy  of  his  address 
requested  to  be  placed  m  the  hands  of  the  EzeoatiTe  Committee.  On 
motion  delegates  from  abroad  were  invited  to  sit  with  the  Convention 
and  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 

The  Convention  then  gave  place  to  the  Association  for  theAd^aaoe- 
ment  of  Female  Education,  the  objects  of  which  were  briefly  presented 
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by  the  Prerideot*  Bev.  F.  B.  Wilbir.    Dr.  Lord  tnd  Prof.  Zachof 
also  made  remarks  on  the  importance  of  such  an  association. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  G.  Knowlton  of  ihe  Hugbea' High  School  in  Ginoinnati,  read 
a  report  on  the  subject  of  ''Langoage.".  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered,  and  a  copy  solicited  for  publication. 

Mr.  L.  AfmtLEWB  presented  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Ohio 
Journal  of  Education,  showing  that  its  income  thoa  far  had  not  equaled 
the  expenses  for  the  year. 

Mr.  J.  HuBTT  read  a  Beport  on  Practical  Elocution :  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered,  and  a  copy  solicited  for  pablioation. 

Mr.  B.  Pitman,  of  England,  delivered  an  address  on  the  sobjeot  of 
Phonetics,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  duly  returned,  W.  B.  Fair- 
child  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Messrs.  Zachos, 
Boyce,  Deuel  and  Denton  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  Ohio  Journal 
of  Education. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Opened  with  prayer  by  Bev-  J.  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  of  Oxford.  An 
Address  on  the  Bible,  as  the  Basis  of  Education,  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
Ghaunget  N.  Olds,  of  Circleville. 

Thitbsdat,  JuLT  7th. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Batchsldeb,  of  Zanesville,  presiding,  prayer  was  oflfored 
by  Bev.  D.  Wiiiteb8  of  Dayton.  The  Coanties  of  the  State  were* 
caUed  in  alphabetical  order,  and  interesting  reports  presented  by  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Webster  from  Athens;  A.  G.  Deuel,  Champaign;  H.  B.  Geiger, 
Glark;  J.  Markham,  Golumbiana;  B.  F.  Humistoa,  Gnyahoga;  E. 
Blanchard,  Defiance;  John  Ogden,  Delaware;  M.  F.  Gowdeiy,  Erie; 
Wm.  Whitney,  Fairfield;  Wm.  Mitchell,  Franklin;  A.  G.  Tyler, 
Geauga;  Bev.  J.  P.  Smart,  Greene;  Bev.  Samuel Findlay,  Guernsey; 
£.  Jacobs,  Hamilton ;  8.  B.  Seal,  Highhmd ;  D.  F.  DeWolf,  Huron ; 
a»d  Mr.  Davis  from  Jackson. 

In  behalf  of  the  Teachers  of  the  ohy.  Prof.  Zachos  invited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Gonvention  to  a  social  reunion  at  the  building  and  grounds 
of  the  Gooper  Female  Seminary,  this  evening.  The  invita^oo  was 
aooepted  and  a  vote  of  thanks  returned. 

'After  a  recess  of  ten  minutes.  Prof.  Zachos  presented  the  following : 

ReBolved,  That  in  tho  present  School  Law,  we  recognize  a  wise  and  beneficent 
proTision  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  a  pradent  and  timely 
advance  in  the  way  of  progress,  and  a  dignified  stand  taken  by  the  State  of  Ohio, 
among  bar  tlster  States  In  tba  graal  work  of  public  iastraction.    We  do  therefore. 
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eommend  It  to  the  hearty  good'  will  of  the  i^eople,  and  the  earnett  co5peratfoii  of 

the  friends  of  edacation. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  moTer,  the  resolution  was  unanimoTisly 
adopted. 

The  foUowmg  Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  presented  by  Prof.  L 
W.  Andrews  of  Marietta  College : 

Whereas  an  election  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  will  be  held 
in  October  next,  and  whereas,  for  the  proper  aad  snccesifU  AiIflHment  of  the 
duties  of  that  office,  peculiar  qualifications  are  required,  we.  the  teachera  of  the 
State,  in  ConTention  assembled,  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  selection  of 
the  officer  with  whom  our  duties  will  bring  us  m  so  dose  connection,  and  oa 
whom  so  largely  depends  the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State,  do  adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

Besolved^  That  among  the  qualifications  for  a  State  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools,  may  be  enumerated  :  a  thorough  education ;  the  ezpezfenoe  of  a  prac- 
tical teacher ;  knowledge  of  the  State  in  its  educational  condition  and  wants  ; 
ability  to  superintend  Teachers'  Institutes;  legal  knowledge;  business  capacity 
and  undoubted  Integrity. 

Itesolved,  That  we  recognize  in  Loanr  Avdrbws  all  the  qualifications  above 
enumerated,  and  we  do  most  earnestly  and  cordially  commend  him  to  the  people 
of  Ohio,  as  a  fit  person  for  the  office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 

Beaolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Ohio,  setting  forth  our  views  on  um  subject 

A  motion  to  lay  npon  the  table  till  afternoon  was  withdrawn  after 
some  brief  remarks  by  Dr.  Cox  of  New  Paris  and  Prof.  M.  6.  Will- 
iams of  Urbana,  and  the  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  followmg  persons  to  compose  the  committee 
named  in  the  last  resolution : 

Prof.  I.  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta;  Bufos  Hubbard,  of  Cindnnali; 
L.  M.  Oviatt,  of  Cleveland ;  T.  W.  Harrey,  of  HasflOlon }  R.  R.  Sloan, 
of  Mt.  Yemon;  Samuel  Heslett,  of  Portsmouth;  Edward  Olney, 
of  Perrysburgh.  • 

A  resolution  was  here  introduced  relatiye  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  the  schools,  whieh  after  seyend  amendments,  was  passed  in  the 
following  form : 

JU$olv€d^  That  we  recommend  the  daily  reading  of  the  sacred  scriptures  in  all 
our  schools. 

The  reports  from  the .  counties  were  continued  by  Messrs.  B.  B. 
Sloan,  firom  Knox ;  S.  N.  Sanford,  Licking ;  A.  H.  Guy,  Logan ;  Prof. 
Hodge,  Lorain  ;  Mr.  Gardiner,  Lucas ;  S.  F.  Cooper,  Mahoning ;  W. 
N.  Edwards,  Miami;  C.  Bogers,  Montgomery;  S.  McArthur,  Mus- 
kingum ;  J.  Lynch,  Pickaway ;  L.  M.  Morrison,  Preble ;  C-  S.  Boyee, 
Bichland;  James  Long,  Boss;  I.  Boothe,  Sandusky;  S.  Heslett, 
Scioto. 

IFTEIWOOK  SESSION. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Pbusl,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidenti,  in  the  qhair :  the 
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reportB  were  coniined  by  Messnr.  T.  W.  Harrej,  from  Stark;  J.  Elliott, 
Warren;  R  Olney,  Wood;  C.  0.  Guil&rd,  Hamilton ;  aad  L  W,  An- 
drews,  from  Washington  county.  Dr.  G.  Cntter  reported  the  state  of 
education  in  Masaaohusets  and  New  Hampshire,  and  Messrs.  McKenxie 
and  Steyens  that  of  Kentudr^  and  Yermont 

Mr.  M.  F.  GownsBT  read  a  Report  from  the  Finandal  Committee 
of  the  Association^  showing  that  there  was  now  due  to  Mr.  L  Andbews, 
the  Agent,  $410,  for  services  up  to  the  1st  of  July  instant  Pr.  Lord 
expressed  the  hope  that  this  sum  would  be  raised  before  the  Association 
adjourned ;  and  handed  to  the  Financial  Gcxnmittee  his  contribution  f9r 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  W*  Trayis,  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  H.  Babnabd,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Prof.  M.  J.  Flbtohsr,  of  Indiana,  reported  the  state  of 
education  in  their  respective  States. 

Mr.  IsA  Patobin  invited  the  teachers  present  to  attend  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  in  Bodiester,  New  York,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  August  next,  and  a  reiinion  of  Teachers  at  Albany^  on  the 
13th  of  Ju]|y. 

Mr.  S.  N.  Sanvobd  proposed  the  following  resolutions : 

Baolved,  That  dntr,  no  less  than  interest,  demands  of  the  Teachers  of  Ohio^ 
the  careAil  study  of  the  natural  selences,  the  close  observation  of  the  phenomena 
Of  nature,  the  diligent  perusal  and  critiod  comparison  of  the  two  editions  of  the 
Word  of  Qod— Nature  and  Berelation. 

Betolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  digest  and  recommend 
to  the  tetener«  of  this  State  a  plan  for  concerted  study,  observation  and  original 
investigation,  and,  by  corze^K^ndenoe  or  otherwise,  enlist  as  many  as  possible  in 
Pnu^cal  Science. 

After  remarks  by  the  proposer  and  Mr.  M.  F.  Gowdxbt,  they  were 
adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  that  committee :  Messrs. 
S.  N.  Sanford,  T.  W.  Harvey  and  M.  F.  Cowdery. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

JtesolvetLThnX  a  vote  of  thanks  be  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  place, 
for  their  kindness  and  liberality  to  the  members  of  this  Association. 

That  the  members  of  this  Association  return  their  warmest  thanks  to  Mr. 
Clegg.  proprietor  of  this  HaU,  for  its  gratuitous  use  during  the  session  of  this 
Association. 

That  Rev.  E.  Thoxpsok,  D.  D.,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Universi^,  deliver  the  open- 
ing address  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

That  the  Hon.  Hobaob  Makn  be  requested  to  deliver  the  evening  address  at 
our  next  session. 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  snttject  of  Moral  In- 
struction  in  common  or  public  schools,  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  returned  to  the  various  railroad  compa- 
nies and  steamboat  lines,  for  their  liberally  in  permitting  the  members  of  this 
Association  to  pass  over  their  respective  roads  and  lines  of  travel  for  half  fare. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Asssociation  be  tendered  to  the  Editors  of  the  city 

gapers,  for  their  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  during  its  session 
I  this  place. 
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Messrs.  A.  D.  Lord,  J.  Hurty  and  James  Campbell  were  appointed 
the  committee  on  tbe  subject  of  Moral  Instrootion. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Edwards,  of  Troy,  and  Rev.  A.  Smith,  of  Toledo,  wen 
appointed  delegates  to  the  American  Institation  of  Instraction,  to  meet 
at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Messrs.  I.  W.  Andrews  and  J.  Hnrty  were  appointed  delegates  to 
tiie  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adyanoement  of  Edu- 
cation, at  Pittsburgh,  on  the  9th  of  August. 

Messrs.  E.  Olney,  H.  S.  Martin,  S.  F.  Cooper,  W.  N.  Edwards, 
C.  S.  Bojce,  J.  M.  McLane,  S.  Heslett  and  W.  D.  Henkle  were  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association,  to 
meet  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  5th  of  August. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Financial  Committee  announced  that  the  sum 
of  $410  had  been  raised,  in  answer  to  the  call  for  additional  funds  to 
pay  the  Agent  of  the  Association. 

The  exercises  closed  by  singing  a  Dozology,  the  benediction  was 
pronounced  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hiten,  and  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet 
in  Columbus  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  December  next. 

D.  F.  De  wolf.  Secretary. 


The  following  persons  became  members  during  the  sesnon,  by  giving 
their  names  to  the  Secretary,  and  paying  the  fee  of  one  doUar: 


H.  Anderson,  J.  Q.  Ecker, 

Isaac  Bailey,  James  Elliott, 

Alex.  Bartlett,  G.  P.  Emerson, 
W.  J.  M.  Batchelder,T.  W.  Fidler, 

S.  P.  Beal,  A.  D.  Fillmore, 

J.  L.  Belville,  Wm.  Fordyce, 

Enoch  Blanchard,  D.  E.  Gardner, 


Wm.  Bogle, 
Josiah  Bridge, 
J.  B.  Britton, 
D.  6.  Bash, 
A.  A.  Batterfield, 
A.  G.  Chambers, 


Isaac  Gass, 
C.  C.  Goilford, 
A.  L.  Grimes, 

A.  H.  Guy, 
Liberty  Hall, 

B.  R.  Hanby, 
W.  B.  Hardy, 
John  Haywood, 


J.  M.  Cools. 

W.  E.  Crosby. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Doharty, J.  H.  Herron, 

Darid  Ecker,  Jl  W.  Hodge, 


Daniel  Hough, 

F.  W.  Hnrtt, 

G.  Jaqna, 

P.  H.  Jaqneth, 
E.  Jay, 
Wm.  Jay, 
P.  W.  Jenkins, 
Rev.  C.  P.  Jennings, 
John  JobU^g, 
D.  Lesh, 
HiltonLewls, 
Wm.  Locke, 
L.  Mackey, 
CF.McWilliams, 
S.  B.  Page,' 
Isaac  B.  Parker, 
C.  H.  Penfield. 


Jacob  Pevteer, 
E.  W.  Pfloutt, 
R.  P.  Prosser, 
A.  W.  Rogen, 
Rer.  J.  W.  Scott, 
J.  R.  W.  Sloan, 
R.  W.  Sterenson, 
T.  T.  Stroud, 
John  Tennis, 
T.  C.  Tibbals, 
C.  Tracy, 
A.  G.  Tyler, 
£.  Van  Haiiingen, 
Rev.  BehJ.  Waddle, 
C.  H.  Webster, 
B.Wridgely, 


KAMES  OF  MEMBERS  AND  DELEGATES  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


▲SHLAim  COUMTT. 

Lorin  Andrews,     Mrs.  S.  R.  Andrews,     Miss  S.  BnshneU,     J.  A.  Sloan. 
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ATHBUS  COUHTT* 

C  W.  Webfiter, 

BUTLXB  OOUITTT. 

Bev.  W.  C.  Andei^  Josiah  Bridge,         Wm.  Denton, 
son,  P.P.,  A.  G.  Chambers,      F.  Jenkins, 


BBOTnr  COUITTT. 

if.  "W.  Hnrtt. 


J.  W.  Scott,  DDn 
IftiBs  A.  £.  Closser. 


OHAMPjLIOV  oountt. 
W.H.  Smith,  Mrs.  £.  W.  Haren,  Miss  H.  M.  Hoyt, 

B.  Ct  Kdler, 


A.  C.  Penel, 

W.0.  Heakto,         S.S.Sta]6y,  «     G.A.Henkle, 

Prof.  W.  J.  Jenks,    Frof.  M.  6.  WlUUnw,  «    K.  J.  Parker, 
L.  6.  Parker,  Robert  Wilson,        Miss  &  Haren, 

Miss  C.  Jl  Stoat 

CLABX  GOimTT. 

Ptof.  W.  E.  Do|L0rt7,A.  S.  KisseU,  R.  W.  Morris, 

Prof.  H.  R.  Geiger,  A.  H.  Johnston,       Wm.  Reid, 
Thomas  HiU,  C.  t*.  McWUUams,    Mrs.  Reynolds, 


M.  L.  Peppaid, 
KRathbon, 


MI0S  DftTison, 
"     M.  DooUttle, 
'*     Johnston* 


OlfBBMOKT  OOUVTT. 

John  Ferguson,       H.  Lockwood,  £.  G.  Martin,  J.  Qoinlan, 

Miss  Mary  Page,     Miss  C.  Qoinlan. 

CUKTOX  COUKTT.  COI.inCBlJLirJL  COtnfTT. 

Jesse  Markham,    IIIm  M.  Bassett,    Miss  €.  £.  Siple. 

CRAWFOU)  GOUKTT. 

T.  C.  Bowles. 


John  Tennis. 


OnTABOOiL  GOinrTT. 

Liberty  HaU,        BamLNewboxy,  K.  A.Sackett, 

B.  F.  Hnmiston,    L.M.  Oriatt,        Mrs«  W.  A.  Ingham, 

W.  A.  Ingham,     A.  W.  Price,        Miss  S.  A.  Chamberlain, 


MissM.£.OiAma]il, 
"     L.  M.  Oriatt, 
"    M.  £.  White. 


John  Braden, 
A.Cochnui, 


DBUkWAXB  OOUHTT. 

John  Kent,  T.  C.  Tibbals,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Ogdeii, 

John  Ogden,  Mrs.  L.  Bartlet^       Miss  C  Tibbals. 

ania  oouktt. 
M.  F.  Oowdery,  L.  £.  Walker. 

TAIXnaLB  COTTKTT.  GBiLUOiL  OOUKTT. 

C.  p.  Emerson,       Wm.  Whitney.  A.  C.  Tyler. 

PSANKLIK  OOUKTT. 

Prof.  J.  Haywood,    Almon  Samson,       Mrs.  S.  G.  Marple,  Miss  M.  £.  Robertson, 


A.  D.  Lord, 

Andrew  Amyx, 
J.  W.  Andrews, 
L.  C  Chaney, 

B.  Cherry, 
Henry  Cromwell, 
J.  Douthett, 

W.  B.  Falrchild, 
Samuel  Fizidlay, 

^  H.  Barney, 
R.D.B«nies» 


Mrs.  S.  Haywood,    Miss  S.  D.  Phelps. 

OnfexKB  COUKTT. 

J.  C.  Galloway,        Rev.  J.  P.  Smart,     Mrs.  Parker, 
P.J.Jaquitb,  Rer.  Mr.  Stone,         "     KPatton, 

ReT.  J.  C.  McMillan,  J.  A.  TumbuU,  "     T.  W.  Winter, 


A.  J.  Nelson, 
T.  W.  Ogden, 
J.  B.  Parker, 
M.  Pringle, 
John  Scott, 


Mrs.  W.B.Fairchild,Miss  M.  Hardie, 
S.  Flndlay,  *'     C  KendaU, 

M.  A.  GaUoway,  "     M.  McWhirk, 
McMillan,  "     M.  McWhirk, 

A.  Nelson,  *"     Julia  Pany. 

HAXILTOK  OOUKTT. 

£.  8.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  KeUey,  Miss  L.  McLaughHn, 

Oynis  Knowlton,       *'     Emma  Pratt,     "   M.  MoLanghlla, 
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B.  O.  M.  Pe  Beck,    George  Long, 
Mr.  Farlow,  J.  G.  Marchant, 

0.  G.  Guilford,         G.  Nason, 
Jolm  Hancock,        A.  Page, 
James  H.  Herron,    A.  J.  Bickoff, 
Key.  Joseph  Herron,J.  H.  Rolf^, 
Daxiiel  Hoagk,        J.  M.  Boss, 
£.  Jaoolw,  0*  J.  Wilson, 

HissS. 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Pyle, 
Hiss  Farlow, 

Sophia  Everts, 
Herron, 
T.  J.  Hopkins, 
£.  Jacobs, 
A.Landni]n, 
G.Lan<lni]n, 
A.  Wilson. 


M 


U 


U 


It 
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Miss  Haiy  Palmfir, 
**    M.  A.  Palmer, 
Adelia  SQTer, 
Carrie  E-SmiOi, 
Van  Amrtnge, 
B.  A.  Van  Pelt, 
ClaiE  Wilcox, 
H*  K.  Wilsoiiy 


u 


u 


u 


u 


Jno.  C.  Thompson' 


HIOHLAKD  COUHTT. 

S.  B.Beal,         J.  B.^Oiamherlain,  B.  C.Oolbnm, 

HUftOK  OOtniTT. 

D.F.DeWolf,  £.£.Hiisted,  Ber.  8.  B.  Page. 

XHOZ  COUKTT. 

BlUton  Lewis,  Wm.  Mitchell,         B.  B.  Sloan, 

Mrs.  N.  Bizby. 

LICKIKa  COUKTT. 

George  L.  Mills,       Miss  Julia  Hoggins,  Miss  Y.  B.  SejmoQr. 
S.N.Saaftxrd,  "    MaryA-Lloyd, 

LOOAX  oomrTT. 
A.H.Gny. 

LOBAIR  COtnTTT. 

Alexander  Bartlett,  A.  W.  Hodge,  1.  W.  Wilhelm,        Miss  M.  G.  Goodrich, 

8.  S.  DfflmaA, 


H.  H.  Bixby, 


L.  Hnggins, 
H.  S.  Martin, 


C.  H.  Penfield,         Miss  Sarah  Allen,    C.  8.  Rogers. 

MIAMI  COXTKTT. 


W.  W.  Edwards, 
A.  C.  Fenner, 
T.  £.  Fldler, 
Wm.  Fordyoe, 
J.  Q.  Kessler, 
T.  B.  Kyle, 


Eli  Jay, 
Wm.  Jay, 
J.  Leeper, 
W.  W.  Locke, 
J.  Manning, 
aw.Panabaker, 


A.  W.  Bogers, 

W.  F.  Boss, 

Mrs.  G.  Gaylor, 
«     E.Jay, 
"     T.  B.  Kyle, 

Miss  B.  Fordyce, 
**     &Willaid. 


Miss  M.  Gray, 
«  J.  Kelley, 
M.  KeQey, 
M.LitUe, 
L.  Thorn, 
M.H.BsyBar, 


u 
u 
u 
u 


Miss  E.  Sheets, 

HONTaOMBBT  COUBTT. 

A.  B.  Leamon, 
Henry  Lorenz, 


J.  J.  Ackerman, 
H.  Anderson, 

W.  J.  M.  Batchelder,H.  McAnley, 

L  L.  Belyjlle,  Wesley  McKee, 

S.  Bookwalter,  B.  L.  McKinney, 

Levi  Burk,  James  Miller, 

A.  A.  Bntterfleld,  Marion  Natt, 

W.  n.  Bntterfleld,  Jacob  Pentzer, 

James  Campbell,  John  Porter, 


Bobert  Stevenson,   Miss  Anne  Denton, 
Wm.  StockmyexS)     ^    Linle  Denton, 


Charles  Cathcart, 
F.  P.  Guppy, 
W.  J.  Daris, 
DaridEcker, 
John  G.  Ecker, 
Josiah  Espy, 
Wm.  Espy, 
Wm.  Gemein, 


Daniel  Blfe, 
Daniel  Ritchison, 
Chandler  Bobbins, 
Charles  Rogers, 
Ak  M.  Scott, 
John  Smith, 
J.B.&Smith, 
Charles  Sochner, 


M.  N.  Wheaton, 

George  Winder, 

J.  C.  Zachos, 

Mrs.  Bark, 

A.  P.  Hinkley, 
E.  Bogers, 
A.  E.  Steyens, 

Miss  H.  Brown, 
M.  J.  Brown, 
C.  Coflh)ad, 
H.  CofIh>ad, 
B.Comly, 
C.  Conorer, 
AvgnstaCoen, 
Margaret  Coxe, 
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H.  G.  DicksoB, 
M.  G.  Diekson, 
AnneDonbam, 
S.Donham, 
B.  A.  Fitch, 
HoUingsworth, 
a  Honghtelin, 
Martha  Lewis, 
H.  Marsh, 
A.Mc£wen, 
M.  McQaeade, 
Sarah  Noiris, 
M.  J.  Petlicrew, 
Maiy  WHsoii. 
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XU8KIH6UM  COUjrTT. 

6.  W.  Batchelder,  J.  U.  McLane^         Mrs.  J.  Herrington^  Miss  C.  McLane, 

"Win.  Bogle,  S.  W.  SteTemon,     Miss  Anna  Griffith,   **     M.  Slaughter, 

JohnJobling,  Jbhn  Townsend,        **     A«  Harrison,      *•    P.  Westerrelt 

Bey.  S.  McArthv,  Ber,  Bex^.  Waddle,   "    M.F.LnAb» 

FIOKAWAf  COUWTT. 

Amoe  Beach,  John  Lynch,  Miss  T.  J.  Cotton, 

B.B.Hanby,  Hon.  0.  N.  Olds,        '*     F.  Glaaier, 


MissCeUaRMlnott, 
«     E.  C.  Bice, 
BeT.  Jno.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Greenleaf,         "    B.L.Greenleaf,  "    F.  H.  Sprengle. 

FBBBLB  COtnrXT. 


S.  A.  Bloomfield, 
J.  M.  Barmaik, 
Hon.  D.  A.  Cox, 
Bei^.  Deardorff, 
C.  Haldermann, 
W.  B.  Hardy, 
O.Jaqoa, 


J.  M.  Johnson, 
Daniel  Lesh, 
LbMackej, 
L  S.  Morris, 
J.  p.  Morrison, 
L.  IC!  Morrisoii, 
Findley  Moore, 


T.S.  Stroud, 
J.  W.  White, 
Miss  Eliza  Barman, 
Helena  Cox, 
F.  F.  Fleming, 
L.  A.  Mackey, 
M.  Mc  Clang, 
Miss.  A.  £.  Whitridge. 


« 


(C 


C4 


(( 


Miss  H.  N.  MiUer, 
**     8.  J.  Moore, 
£.  T.  Morris, 
£.M.C.Riche7, 
K.  Richey, 
C.  Thomas, 
B.  J.  Thomas, 


u 
<c 
u 
u 
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BJOaULND  C017KTT. 

A.  L.  Grimes,  W.  H.  Shape, 

G.  £.  MUler,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bricker, 
C  8.  Boyoe,  "    W.  Grimes, 

£:  W.  Smith,  *«    L.  Oldfield, 

XOM  CM>iniTT. 

Thomas  C.  Heame,  James  Long,  R.  W.  McFarland,    L.  E.  Wk  Warner, 

Miss  K.  Franklin. 


A.  BarUett, 
J.  H.  Cook, 
W.E.  Crosby, 
Isaac  Gats. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Piatt, 
"^    A.  Smith, 
**    ML  Stewart, 
"    Nancy  Stewart 


D.  G.  Bosh, 
H.W.Persing, 


8Ain>U8KT  OOTTNTT. 

A.  A.  IVeat,  Miss  A.  E.  Emerson,  Miss  M.  K.  Lahian, 

Miss  S.C.  Downs,     "    Jnlia  Kzidler,     "    J.E.T^at. 

80IOTO  obincTT.. 
Samuel  Heslett,       Miss  Mary  E.  Luak,  Miss  T.  Spry,  Miss  M.  F.  Wheeler, 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Thomson,  ^     E.  Bicker,  **     8.  Stevenson,     *'     F.L.  Wander. 

**     E.  Whlgham,     *«     Martha  Robert,  "     E.  Varncr, 

fHRTBOA  COUITTT. 

Bev.  £.  Y.  Gerhart,  C.  C.  Nestleroade,    Rev.  8. 8.  Blekley,   Miss  Sarah  Thayer. 

Isaac BaUey,   E.L. Carney,   T.W.Harvey.  Samuel F. Coope^ 

vrjLaxMm  couhst. 
J.  H.  Elder,  Mr.  Isenberger,        Miss  E.  L.  Alrerson,  Miss  H.  H.  Crandall, 

A.  A  Boynton,  "     C.  T.  Eastman, 


James  Elliott,  Robert  La  Fetra, 

W.  T.  Hawthome,  H.L.  Staling, 

J.  B.  Hough,  E.  Van  Harlingen, 

Josiah  Hurty,  Mrs  J.  H.  Elder, 

C.  W.  Kimball,  '*     8.  T.  ElUott, 

WA8HINOTOH  COUNTT. 

Prof.  I.  W.  Andrews. 


(t 


cc 

(C 

cc 


IC 
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F«  B.  Fren<A, 
J.B.K«ltoii, 
C.  Leggett, 
T.Mullin. 


CONNXCTICTJT. 

Hon.  H.  Barnard. 


ILLINOIS. 

Prof.  D.  Garver. 


M.  B.  Brown, 
M.  Borroughs, 
A.  P.  Clapp, 
A.C.Crandan,  '' 

WOOB  COUNTT. 

Edward  Olney. 

XBNTUCKT. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Dodd,     D.  W.  McKeniie. 
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IKDIAHA. 

K.  M.  EUiott,  Geo.  L.  Fambam,    Prof.  M.  J.  Fletcbar,  Thomas  Olcoti. 

XA88AGHU8BTTB*  HIW  HAMPSHUtX.  MBW  TOBK. 

Dr.  G.  Gatter.  Dr.  B.  N.  Porter.  Ii»  Patchin. 

PUnrttTLTJLHIA.  TSUIOirT. 

John.  F.  Stoddard,     Wm.  Travis,     D.M.Waa«ii.  U  O.  Sterens. 


Isinmtnra  of  tjtt  /rasiti  of  /molt  (^ntoiuuL 


Ths  first  aemi-annual  meeting  of  this  ABSociation  was  attended  in 
Dayton  on  the  Mi  of  July,  1853.  The  aeasiDn  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  Benj.  Waddle  of  Muskingum  College.  The  opening  Addiesa 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  G.  P.  Jennings  of  Olendale  Female  Seminaiy : 
—Subject,  The  kind  of  Education  appropriate  for  Woman. 

A  Bepoit  on  The  Classics  as  a  branch  of  Female  EdueatioD,  was 
read  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Bonrowes,  Principal  of  a  Female  Seminaxj  in  Gm- 
dnnati.  The  report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Zachoe,  Hurty,  Lord 
and  Henkle.  Copies  of  the  Beport  and  the  Address  were  solicited  for 
publication. 

The  C<Uistitntion  having  been  read,  the  following  persons  paid  the  fee 
of  $1,00  and  enrolled  their  names  as  members : 

Lorin  Andrews,  Bev.  C.  P.  Jenmngs,  S.  Newbury,  B.  R.  Sloan, 
B.  B.  Hanby,  John  Lynch,  Bev.  J.  W.  Soott,  J.  C.  Zachos.  The  fot 
lovnng  Ladies  also  gave  in  their  names  for  memberakip : 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Haven,  Miss  B.  Greenleaf,  Miss  F.  Bioe,  Miss  T.  J. 
Cotton,  Miss  C.  E.  Minot»  Miss  F.  H.  Sprengte. 

The  SKecntive  Committee  were  instructed  to  take  tffident  measures 
for  brmging  the  objects  of  this  Association  before  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  active  cooperation  in  the 
promotion  of  our  object. 

After  some  further  deliberation  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in 
C(^mbus  on  the  27ih  of  December  next. 

A.  D.  LoR9,  Secretary. 
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mtanM  bspabticik. 


At  the  suggestion  of  sev^al  friends,  we  insert  a  statement  of  the 
nnmber  of  subscribers  in  eaeh  of  the  several  counties :  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  are  more  or  less  in  all  but  ten  of  the  88  counties  of 
the  State.  In  addition  to  those  sent  to  the  snbserifoers  here  enumera- 
ted, more .  than  300  copies  are  mailed  to  editors  and  school  officers, 
making  about  2000  distributed  in  ihe  State :  besides  these  there  are 
nearly  200  subscribers  in  80  difierent  States  and  Territories,  and  nearly 
300  are  sent  to  offioes  out  of  Ohio ;  making  an  ag^nregate  oireulation  of 
more  than  2,400  copies.  While  we  feel  grateful  to  fiieiids  for  the 
labors  which  hare  secured  thus  early  in  the  year  a  citteHlation  larger 
than  the  first  volume  had  attained  in  December  of  last  year,  we  would 
r^nind  all  ihat  our  edition  is  not  half  e^diausted  i  we  hc^  to  see  at 
least  4,000  on  the  mail  books  before  the  close  of  the  years  If  each 
paymg-  subscriber  would  secure  anotherand  flirrward  tlie  dollar,  this 
might  easily  be  done»>  Friends  of  universal  education,  shall  it  not  be 
aeoompfished?  . 


Aaliland. 46 

AahtabnU 96 

Ath6ii»  •••••••••••••    0 

Aliglklz*««.-«« •••••*    0 

Belmont  •••••••••*••  31 

Brovn* 2 

Btttler...*^**^  ••>••••    8 

Cwroll... 7 

Cbampaign ••••  19 

Oark 15 

Clermont  ...;«•..•«••  20 

Cflnton •  38 

ColamMana4 •  48 

€k>flbocton 16 

Crawfoid  ••«•••••*••  12 
Coyaboga.  ••«•!•  ••••  92 

Parke 1 

Defiance 2 

Delaware ••  24 

£rie •....  49 

Fairfield 3 

Fayette 2 

Franklin 30 

Falton 9^ 

GailKa...: 1 

Geauga  ••».«/i. ••«•••    5. 

Greene ••.«.  92 

Qw^mmy  «•<• 4*«  16 


Hamilton.^ 172 

Haneock..-** 24 

Hardin ..•••    1 

Harrison.  ••«..'. 15 

Henrf 0 

Highland 11 

Hocking ^..••.    1 

Holmes 2 

Hmon  ..*••••• 36 

Jackson 2 

Jeflferson * 50 

Knox ••  33 

Lake 24 

Lawrence. 12 

Licking.** 33 

Logan 3 

Lorain 19 

Lucas ••••.•••  12 

Madison 2 

Mahoning 10 

Marlon.. •    9 

Medina 2 

Meigs 0 

Mercer , 0 

Miami 15 

Monroe**.**.* 9 

Montgomery '•  49 

Morgan 21 

Morrow 28 

lluakiogiun.  »••••«*•  60 


Noble*. ...•*« 3  ' 

Ottawa k 0 

Paulding 1 

Perry... i 

Piekaway 88 

Pike 4 

•Portage 17 

Preble 20 

Pntakm 0 

Richland 37 

Ross 24 

Sandnsky 6 

3cl0to •.  59 

Seneca *..•••  50 

8helb9r.<^ 1 

Stark 69 

Summit 6 

Trambnll 11 

Toscarawas 4 

Vanwert • 0 

Vinton 0 

Warren 42 

Washington 17 

Wayne.. 9 

WjUianis* 6 

Wood 18 

Wyandot «•   6 


Whole  number  of  subscribers  in  Ohio. 


^620 
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Et]tnrt  iif  tjrt  /hnscul  €mmiitt. 


The  folloiritig  sams  were  receited,  ftom  the  sources  indioated,  for 
ihe  payment  of  the  salaiy  of  the  Agent  of  the  Association  &r  1852. 


Dayton,  Teachers  of  Pab.  Schools.  $65  00 

GleTeland  •••^ do 6100 

Columbas do ••••  50  00 

8aiidiukyCity.....do 50  00 

Cincinnati do 26  00 

Marietta do 20  00 

MiiBkiBfaiaCo^*.*«do ••••»  62  50 

SeneeaCo do 50  00 

Greene  Co.,  Teachers' InititiitB...  33  00 

Belmont  Co do 30  00 

MfamiOo do* ••••  30  00 

RichUndCo do 2500 

AshtatmlaCb. do 20  00 

Colnmhiaaa  Co«ff«*«do*«**^*«««  20  00 

Knox  Co.. .• do 20  00 

Licking  Co..* 4^ do ••••  20  00 

Guernsey  Co do 18  00 

Jefferson  Co do 1300 

LakeCo. do 862 

K.  Western  Ohio.  ..do* 7  00 

Colamhtaaa  Ca  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation  '. 20  00 

Dr.  Joseph  Ray,  Cincinnati 55  00 

John  Lynch,  Circleyllle 50  00 

J.  H.  Rolfs,  Portsmouth 5000 

D.F.DeWoIf,Norwaik 30  00 

W.  B.  FairchUd,  XenU 30  00 

C.  S.  Boyce,  Plymoath 30  00 

L.  £.  Walker.  HUaa 30  00 

F.  Hollenheck,  and  Edward  Olney,  25  00 
M.  A.  ?age  and  A.H.DmnunoQd,  25  00 

W.  N.  Edvards,  Ttay •.  20  00 

8.  N.  Sanford,  GranviUe^.^ 20  00 

J.CZachos,  Dayton 20  00 

Rev.  W,  C.  Anderson,  Oxford.*.*  1500 

Jas,  M.  He  Lane,  Zane^rlUe U  00 

C.  S.Martindale,  Ashland.«.«.«»«  11  00 


A.  Holhrook,  Marlboro 10  50 

Prof.L  W.Andrews,  Harietta...  10  00 

A.C.Denel,Urhana 1000 

J.W.  Gilmore,PrebleCo 1000 

Josiah  Hnrty,  Lebanon 10  00 

S.F.  Kewman, 10  00 

L.  K.  Morrison,  Preble  Co 7  50 

F. Cook,  Sandusky  City ••••    500 

P. Dawley,  Massiuon 50O 

G.  £.  Howe,  PainesYille 500 

Isaac  Sams,  Hlllsboro 50O 

J.  Tockermaa,  Orwell 500 

A.Deyo,Pem 250 

J.A.Br|s»s,  Cleveland*-* 20O 

Cash 2  00 

L.  Brerilaid,  Stark  Go.  •••• «    100 

C.J.  Geiger....do 1  OO 

A.  Mc  Gregor,  Canton 100 

J.  W.  TaO,  Manmee  Ctar ^  100 

Miss  H.  Bacon,  Fhtnklin  Co,.—  1  00 
R.  Baker. 100 

C.  A.I>imick.« 100 

Citizens  of  Ironton. •• 800 

Misses  in  Perrysbnrg  Union  School  4  00 
Com! sh,  Lamport  &  Co..  New  Toik  50  00 
Thomas,  Oowperthwaite  it  Co., 

PhUadelphla 10  00 

W.B.  Smith  &Co^Cliidniiati...«    500 

D.  Appletonft  Co.,  New Toik...*  S  00 
A.S.Bames&Co.,KewToik...*  500 
Pratt,  Woodford  &Con  New  York   500 

A.  W.  Price,  CleTeland 500 

Treasorer  of  Ohio  State  Teaohen' 

Association ••••• 153  75 

Arails  of  Ohio  Jottr'lof  Education  6868 

$1500  00 


The  foregoing  is  belieyed  to  bo  an  acourate  exhibit  of  the  reoeipts 
for  the  rapport  of  the  Agent  for  the  year  ending  Deoember,  1852. 

M.  F.  CownsET, 
CTuxitman  ofFinanciat  (hmmiUee. 
Sanbvokt,  July,  1858. 


The  sum  of  $840  had  been  reoeited  ftom  rarioiM  sonioee  for  the 
Bui^xirt  of  oor  Agent,  previous  to  the  semi-annnal  meeting  at  Dayton. 
The  Mowing  soms  were  paid  and  pledged  at  the  said  meetii^  on  tiia 
7th  of  July;  1858; 
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BUMS  PAID. 

Te«ch«rf  of  Colmnbiu  per  A.  D. 

Lord 120  00 

James  Campbell,  Cindimiati..**  10  00 

A.C.Deael,UrbanA 10  00 

W.  XV^.  Edwards,  Troy..  •/. 10  00 

Wm.  Trayis,  New  CasHe,  Penn.,  •  •    8  00 

James  EUiott,  Pranklin 5  00 

John  Hancock^  ClBclnsati«*«f*«   ^00 

Edward  Olney^  PenTSbnrg 9  00 

O.  8.  Boyce,  clymontli 500 

If.  G.  Williams,  Urbana 5  00 

L.  £.W.  Warner,  GbiUcothe.**.    500 
Prof.  I.  W.  Andrews,  Marietta.  •• 


A.C.Fenner,  Tror..*.**.****... 
Tbos.  G.  Heame,  CbflUcofbe*—** 

Casb •••• 

B.C.  GoIbnTn, Highland  Co.,.«.» 

Thomas  HUl,  Spnngfield 

8.  B.  Pan » «••• 

Wm.  BeldLSpzingfleld 

Uls8  H.  K.  Wilson,  Clndnnati 


•••• 


300 
360 
200 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


W.Bi  Smiths  Co.,  Giiielnnatl***  5000 

Dr.  Cutter,  Massachnsetts 20  00 

J.  H.  Rolfe,  Clndnnati 10  00 

Jokn  F.  Stoddard.  Pa...*««..o..  10  00 
Ira  Patchin,  New  York... 5  00 


BXJUB   PLSDOBD. 

M.  F.  Cowdenr,  Sandnskj  City-  •920  00 

John  Lynch,  ClrdeTllle 20  00 

S.K.SanforcLQranTille 2000 

Teachers  of  Seneca  Coonty^...*..  20  00 
Teachers  of  Warren  County***-  20  06 

H; 8.  Martin, Newark 1000 

L.  M.  Morrison,  Preble  Coontyi  •»  10  00 
L.£.  W.  Warner,  Chillicothe-..  10  00 

Charles  Rogers,  Day  ton 6  00 

Cyrus  Kason,  Cincinnati ••    500 

John  Ogden,  Delaware.* ••••••••    500 

A.W.Kogen * 500 

Jenks,  Hi<tilng  A  Swan,' Boston.  25  00 
Thomas.  Cowperthwaite  &  Co., 

PhUadelphU. 25  00 

A.  J.'Rickofr,  Cincinnati 15  00 

Lamport,  Blakeman  &  Law,  N.  T.,  10  00 
Cash. • 1000 


Whole  sum  pali« 


.8106  00 


Whole  sum  pledged*. •• $236  00 

Total  pledged  and  paid,—..... $434  00 

BeceiTed  since  themeetlng  at  Day- 
ton, from  Clinton  county  Teach- 
ers' InsUtate «...«••.. 925  00 

Whole  sum  paid  for  services  of  the 
Agent  to  July  20th 9563  00 


€mm'  pmk. 


M«SA^A^W>^^Wk'«MM^« 


To  make  room  for  the  Proceedings  of  the  recent  Gonrentions,  $he  Business 
Department,  and  other  things  of  present  interest^  the  contents  of  onr  Portfblio 
mnst  be  mainly  postponed  till  next  month. 

An  account  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Phonetic  Association,  at  Dayton, 
it  also  nnaToldably  postponed. 


VetiooB  of  Collogei,  tehoolii  etc. 

Thb  twenty-eighth  annual  oQmmenoeme&t  of  Miami  XTniTerattj,  at  Oxford, 
oocorred  on  the  30tii  of  Jmie  last  The  degree  of  A.B.  was  oonforred  on  Iflitrty* 
fire  young  men:  the  largest  dass  whleh  has  eyer  gradnated.  The  hMioffary 
degree  of  AM.  was  eonforred  upon  Messrs.  Aubbsw  Fsbm*  of  derelSBd,  D. 
F.  DB.Wour  of  Korwalk,  and  JoHir  LYkob  of  CirderiUe.  The  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  was  oonforred  upon  Ber.  Solomoit  Howard,  PNsldent  of  Ohio 
UniTersity. 

The  commencements  in  seyeral  other  colleges  haTe  been  attended  snd  will 
be  noticed,  together  with  their  catalogues  and  drculars.  Onr  Mends  connected 
with  sndi  InstitsttonSy  Academies,  Female  Seminaries,  Colleges  or  Public  Schools, 
will  confer  a  great  foToV  by  forwarding  their  Catalogaes,  and  local  papers  con* 
tidning  notices  of  their  Annlrersaries. 
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Sttflii. 

John  TsiiOiLB,  Jr.,  A.  H.,  late  A^imctF)x)fessor  of  Laugni^gres  In  Kenyon  Col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  Langua^^  and  Literataiit  in 
Jefl^enoa  College,  Mlssiflsippl. 

Hr.  JiMMn  Campbxll,  late  Principal  of  the  Ptibltfi  High  School  of  DaTton, 
has  been  appointed  first  Assistant  in  Woodward  High  School  of  Ondnnati :  sal- 
axy  $100a 

Hr.  A.  C.  Fis^nrsit,  late  Teacher  in  the  Union  School  at  Troy,  has  been  a{H 
poittted  Principal  of  one  of  the  Pablic  Schools  of  Df^y ton. 

Miss  Mi.&T  ATKnrs,  late  Preceptress  of  the  Hughes'  High  School,  Qncimmfi, 
has  taken  a  place  In  Mf  .T.  A.  Bnrrowes'  Female  Seminai7  in  that  clQr,  at  a  salary 
offSOO. 

The  sahny  of  Mr.  A.  FssBaa,  Superintendent  ef  thePnblie  Schools  of  devt- 
land  is  $1000:  that  of  the  Grammar  School,  or  Sehlblr  Teachers  in  the  PobUc 
Schools  $800. 

Commencement  at  Ohio  tTnireni^,  at  Athens,  and  Kenycm  CbUege,  at  Gambler, 
will  be  attended  on  Wednesday,  the  third  instant. 

A  HosMi^L  CiiABe,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Montgemery  Co.  Teachen'  Asso- 
ciation, was  commenced  in  Dayton,  on  the  25th  of  Jnly:  and  is  to  continue  four 
weeks.  It  will  doubtless  be  attended  by  a  large  nnmber  of  Tea/Phera  in  that  seo- 
tion  of  the  State:  a  letter  dated  the  26th,  states  that  more  than  60  had  already 
entered  the  Class. 

A  Teachers'  Institate  was  attended  in  Wilmington,  Clinton  Co.,  during  the 
week  commencing  Jnly  11th.  More  than  70  Teachers  were  present,  the  erening 
sessions  were  well  attended  by  the  people,  and  a  most  oDmmendable  Interest  waa 
manifested  by  the  School  Examiners,  the  Clergy,  and.  Indeed,  all  classes  of  citi* 
sens.  This  is  the  first,  but  we  opine  it  will  not  be  the  last  Institute  in  which  the 
spirited  Teachers  of  Clinton  Co.  and  yicinity  will  participate. 

TBAOBXsa'  Institutes.— The  Fall  sessions  of  Teachers'  Ihstitotes  in  Ohio,  so 
fkr  as  arranged,  will  be  attended  as  follows  : 
Greene  countyt  et  Xenia,  August  15th — one  week. 
Warren  county,  at  Lebanon,  August  15th — one  week. 
K.  Western  Ohio,  at  Perrysbtirg  and  Maumee,  August  22d— ^o  weeks. 
Miami  county,  at  Troy,  August  22d— one  week. 
Pickaway  county,  at  QlrdeYiUe,  August  29lhr~ one  week. 
Guernsey  county,  at  Antrim,  September  25th-^ne  week. 
ClerAioiit  county,  at  Bantam,  October  3d-*one  week. 
Brown  eonnty,  at  Qeotgetown,  October  dd-^ne  week,. 
Knox  eenntir,  at  ■    '  ■         ,  October  3d-^ne  week« 
Preble  eonnty,  at  Eaton,  October  i7th*-one  week. 
Seneca  county,  at  — ^ — ^,  October  d4tli— one  week. 
Lake  county,  *t  Painee7iUe»  October  31st— one  week. 
Belmont  county,  at , . 


Delaware  county,  at  Delaware, 

Richland  county*  at , 

Licking  county,  at 


Sandusky  county,  at  Fremont,  '    one  week. 

Ashtabula  county,  at  , " — — . 

Muskingum  eonnty,  at  ,  one  week. 

Coshocton  county,  at  Boscoe,  — —  one  week. 


n^ 


THE 


§\xa  ^mxml  d  €iiuaim. 


QOLUMBUS,  SEPTEMBEB,  1853. 


%  o»»  * 


TO 


accommodate  those  who  are  fr^qnenUy  asking  for  infonnatioA 
in  regard  to  the  School  Law,  and  to  obviate  the  neccBsity  of 
answering  the  letters  which  are  often  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  this 
Jonmal  and  the  Agent  of  the  Teachers*  Association,  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  kindly  fnmished  the  following  Digest  of  the  answers  to  the 
various  inquiries  which  have  been  addressed  to  him. 

RESiniNT  BDITOR. 


Ma.  EniTOR :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  herewith  transmit, 
in  an  abridged  form,  the  substance  of  a  small  portion  of  the  eorrespond* 
ence  of  this  office  on  the  subject  of  the  School  Law  passed  March  14th, 
1853,  which  correspondence  has  been  arranged  in  the  form  of  questions 
and  answers.  Such  portion  of  this  correspondence  has  been  selected 
afl  appeared  most  important  in  explaining  those  part0  of  the  law  that 
seemed  to  have  giyen  rise  to  the  most  embarrassment. 

I  beg  here  to  remark,  that  this  act  repeals  the  provision  of  a  former 
law  transferring  the  duties. of  Soperintendent  of  Oommon  Schools  to 
this  Department.  My  opinions,  therefore,  are  not  official,  nor  of  any 
more  value  than  those  of  any  other  citizen.  Nor  am  I  a  Lawyer ;  it 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  for  me  to  attempt  the  solution  of 
all  the  difficult  questions  that  may  arise  under  this  new  system,  involv- 
ing as  it  necessarily  does,  in  its  practical  operations,  so  large  a  scope  for 
oontroversy. 

But  in  the  absence  of  any  offioei  to  whom  the  law  has  been  given  in' 
charge,  I  have  ventured,  almost  daily,  to  reply  to  questions  arising 
Vol.  n,  No.  8.  •    20 
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under  it, — giying  tlie  sabject  all  the  attention  that  the  pressnre  of  my 

official  bosioess  at  a  very  busy  season  of  the  year  would  admit. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

WILLIAM  TREVITT, 

Secretary  of  State, 
Columbus,  Aug.  20th,  1858. 


Questions  submitted  hy  Louis  J.  Bolens,  Esq,  of  Leunshurg. 

1.  Can  sub-districts  be  altered  at  other  than  the  regular  sessions 
mentioned  in  section  12? 

2.  Does  section  16  give  power  to  Boards  of  Education  to  transfer 
persons  from  one  township  to  another.  Does  it  not  apply  more  particr 
ularly  to  Tillages  situated  in  two  townships  ? 

8.  Does  the  law  when  it  speaks  of  ''persons"  mean  persons  w 
seholars,  or  are  they  householders,  or  voters? 

AH8WKH8   BT  8SCBXTABT  OV   STATE. 

1.  The  12th  section  provides  for  ''regular  sessions"  of  the  board  of 
education,  and  designates  a  time  when  the  same  shall  be  held :  and 
where,  in  section  14,  power  is  extended  to  the  board  to  alter  sub-districts, 
"at  any  regular  session,"  I  have  no  doubt  reference  was  had  to  the  reg- 
ular sessions  mentioned  in  said  section  12.  Therefore,  sub^istricts  can 
only  be  altered  at  the  regular  sessions  mentioned  in  the  last  named 
section,  or  at  adjoumed  sessions  of  the  same. 

2.  I  do  not  understand  from  the  sixteenth  section,  that  boards  of 
edncation  may  not  transfer  a  person  for  educational  purposes  from  one 
township  to  another.    I  do  not  think  it  applies,  as  some  have  supposed, 
specially,  to  a  village  situate  in  two  or  more  townships. 

3.  ^^  Persons"  in  section  16,  I  take  to  be  broad  enough  to  include 
any  description  of  persons. 

Questions  submitted  by  Bebee  Truesdale^  Esq.^  Auditor  OUnJUm  Co. 

1.  Is  the  fractional  part  of  a  district  entitled  to  directors? 

2.  Were  boundaries  of  sub-districts  changed  by  the  school  law;  pod 
who  may  vote  for  the  three  directors? 

8.  May  sub-districts  be  altered? 

ANSWERS. 

1.  A  fraotioiial  part  of  a  district  is  not  entitled  to  directors. 

2.  The  boundaries  of  sub-districts  were  not  changed  by  the  school 
law,  and  all  the  qualified  voters  therein  may  vote  for  the  three  directors. 

8.  Sub-districts  may  be  altered  as  provided  in  section  14. 
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^tiestion  submitted  hg  J»  M.  JolUy^  Etq,^  Auditor  Richland  County. 
Oan  the  Board  of  Edacation,  if  thej  wish  to  build  a  house  in  District 
No.  1,  worth  three  hundred  dollars,  say  that  DiBtriet  No.  1  shall  pay 
$150  of  that  tax,  and  Nos.  2,  8,  4  and  5  the  remsdning  $150,  while 
No.  6  shall  pay  no  part  whatever;  or,  must  not  that  district  and  each 
Other  district  in  such  township  assist  in  paying  such  part  of  said  tax  as 
IB  not  estimated  upon  No.  1,  without  any  exemption? 

ANSWER. 

The  determination  of  this  question  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
oonstruction  which  is  to  be  given  to  section  twenty-three  of  the  school 
law.  The  power  to  levy  taxes  ought  to  be  strictly  construed.  It  can- 
not be  extended  beyond  what  was  clearly  intended  by  the  grant  of 
power.  The  danger  of  a  different  rule  need  not  be  enlarged  upon. 
Here  authority  is  given  to  the  board  of  education  to  assess,  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  any  sub-district  in  which  a  school  house  site  is  to  be  pur- 
chased or  school  house  built,  such  part  of  the  cost  of  the  same  as  they 
may  see  proper.  But  no  authority  is  given  to  exclude  any  sub-district 
firom  taxation, — ^to  exempt  such  sub-district  from  the  payment  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  remaining  part  of  such  tax,  if  any.  The  tax  for  such 
site  or  school  house,  not  assessed  against  the  sub-district  for  which  the 

same  may  be  purchased,  is,  clearly,  a  township  tax. 

. .  ■   .  • 

Question  tubmiUed  from  Washington  Oountg, 
Where  a  town  has  been  organised  for  three  years — proper  oflSeMs 
elected  and  acting  according  to  law — containiiig  three  hundred  inhab- 
itants — a  board  of  education  elected,  at  time  and  place  prescribed  by 
law,  and  previous  legal  notice  given,  and  mutual  oaths  administered  to 
eaeh  other :  Is  the  township  board  of  education  justified  by  law  in 
lefbtdng  to  recognize  the  town  board  as  a  distinct  school  organization? 
and  what  is  the  construction  of  section  82  of  the  school  law  passed 
March  14th,  1858? 

AKSWBB. 

The  first  branoh  of  your  question  is  fully  answered  by  the  first  seoUon 
of  the  school  law.  If  the  town  of  Buells  Lowell  is  an  incorporation 
^ng  within  a  sub-district  and  having  a  school,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
entitled  to  a  separate  orguvsation,  as  mentioned  in  the  law,  provided 
the  sulydistrict  contains  three  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  territory  hidierto  attached  to  the  village  for  school  purposes,  and 
which,  together  with  such  village,  constituted  a  school  district*  has  by  the 
present  law  been  annexed  thereto  for  school  purposes. 
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QuesHong  submitUd  hg  A.  M.  Juehson^  Aq.,  Andilor  Onxwford  Cb. 

1.  Gaa  the  board  of  education  in  a  township  oompoeed  of  eleren 
8ab-district0  regularly  organised,  proceed  to  dlatrict  the  townahip  anew, 
and  lessen  Uie  number  into  six,  instead  of  eleren  districts? 

2.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  action  of  the  board? 

3.  Are  teachers*  certificates,  issued  under  the  old  kw,  which  ha^e 
not  yet  expired,  valid? 

ANSWIBS. 

1.  The  fourteenth  section  of  the  law  provides  that  "  The  said  hoard 
(of  education)  shall  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  a  map  of  their 
township,  as  often  as  Uiey  may  deem  necessary,  on  which  shall  be  deag* 
nated  the  sub-districts  of  the  township,  which  they  may  change  or  alter 
at  any  regular  session,  and  the  number  of  scholars  assigned  to  each,"  &;c. 

2.  Those  local  directors  who  were  elected  on  the  second  Monday  of 
April  last  were  chosen  in  and  for  the  sub-distriots  in  which  they  remded. 
It  was  their  duty  to  take  the  management  and  control  of  the  local  intei^ 
estsand  affairs  of  such  sub-districts,  to  employ  teachers,  &;c.,  and  their 
duties  did  not  extend  beyond  this.  If  the  sub-districts  for  which  they 
were  elected  ceased  to  exist,  from  that  time  they  would  cease  lawfully 
to  perform  the  functions  of  local  directors.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
action  of  the  board  in  the  township  you  mentioned,  blotted  out  all  the 
sub-districts  in  the.township,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  one  in  which  there 
are  but  three  directors;  that  <me,  perhaps,  remains.  And,  firom  the 
time  the  sub-distriots  ceased  to  exist,  the  directors  had  no  power  to  aot— 
were  no  longer  legally  directors. 

What  is  the  proper  oonrae  now  to  porsue  ?  This  is  defined  by  the  third 
section  of  the  law,  where  it  is  provided  that,  ^*  in  case  a  vacaney  shall 
occur  in  the  office  of  director,  by  death,  resignation,  refusal  to  serve, 
or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  townahip  elerk  to  fill  ERuih  v»- 
oancy.'* 

3.  Teachers'  certificates,  issued  under  the  old  law,  which  have  not  yei 
expired,  are  believed  to  be  valid.  The  law  makes  provision  in  the  last 
section^  that  all  rights  acquired  under  the  law  ''  shall  remain,  and  be  in 
no  wise  altered  or  affected."  The  legality  of  any  enactment  taking 
away  any  legal  right,  for  which  oompensation  has  been  made,  would  be 
exceedingly  doubtfuL  A  case  in  this  reqpect  analogous  -^  Ohio  ce. 
Hem,  reported  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Ohio  Reports,  ia  believed 
to  be  antborily  for  this  view  of  the  law.  It  might  further  be  observed 
that  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  under  the  old  laws,  were  required  te 
be  of  as  high  an  order  as  they  now  are. 
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Questions  subnUUed  by  S,  3.  Brawns^Esq.f  Delphos,  Ohio. 

1.  Under  our  school  laws,  oan  a  town  situated  in  two  oounties,  the 
parts  on  either  side  of  t^e  line,  respectively,  containing  more  than  three 
hundred  inhahitants,  organize  into  one  school  district  ? 

2.  Can  a  board,  chosen  for  said  entire  town,  proceed  to  sell  a  school 
house  in  Yanwert  county^  and  appropriate  the  funds  so  raised,  in  erect- 
ing a  house  in  Allen  county,  although  the  house  so  built  may  be  in  the 
corporate  limits  of,  the  same  town. 

▲NSWEBS. 

.  1. ,  In  my  opinion  the  fact  that  the  village  lies  in  two  counties  does 
not  affect  the  question.  Under  the  school  la^  every  inocnrporated  vil- 
lage in  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  the  exceptions  named  in  section  thirty- 
two,  (and  Delphos  is  not  included  in  the  exceptions),  is  entitled  to  a 
separate  organisation.  The  taxes  assessed  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal 
will  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  Yanwert  county,  and  the 
taxes  due  on  the  other  side  will,  when  collected,  be  paid  into  the  treasu- 
ry of  Allen  county.  The  funds  are  apportioned  to  the  several  counties 
according  to  the  enumeration  of  youth,  so  that  a  part  of  your  funds  for 
educational  purposes  will  be  received  from  one  county  and  a  part  from 
the  other ;  and  the  funds  now  belonging  to  the  Allen  part,  are  funds 
belonging  to  the  village  of  Delphos  for  school  purposes,  and  so,  in  like 
manner,  the  funds  of  the  Yanwert  part  are  the  funds  of  the  village  for 
the  same  purpose. 

In  making  and  returning  the  enumeration,  reference  must  be  had  to 
county  lines. 

2.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  board  of  education  of  the  town  intends 
to  sell  the  school  house  on  the  Yanwert  side,  and  expend  the  money  in 
erecting  one  on  the  Allen  side.  I  do  not  think  that  Uie  board  has 
power  to  do  this,  unless  some  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
change.  Section  eleven,  which  is  also  applicable  to  cities  and  villages, 
provides  that  '*  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  any  school  house  or 
school  house  site  has  become  unnecessary,  thoy  may  sell  and  convey  the 
same,'''  &c*  But  this,  I  presume,  would  not  and  does  not  give  a  mar 
jority  of  the  board  the  right  to  sell  a  school  house,  and  cause  another 
to  be  erected  in  its  place,  unless  such  change  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  village.  Section  fourteen  makes  provision  that  in  the  location  of 
primary  schools,  &c.,  ''  the  board  shall  have  reference  to  population  and 
neighborhood,  paying  due  regard  to  any  school  house  already  built  or 
site  procured,  as  well  as  to  all  other  circumstances  proper  to  be  consid- 
ered, so  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  schools."    This,  it  seems  to 
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me,  should  be  eqnallj  applicable  to  subdiBtricts  and  to  cities  and 
villages. 

Additional  questions  from  the  town  of  Delphos,  submitted  hy  (7.  G. 

Ferris,  Esq, 

1.  Who  is  the  proper  person  to  receive  the  school  funds  belonging 
to  Delphos,  and  in  what  manner  will  the  funds  be  disbursed  1 

2.  Can  the  board  of  education  of  Montgomery  township  legally  exer- 
cise authority  over  that  part  of  the  town  situated  in  that  township  t 

ANSWERS. 

1*  If  the  impression  I  have  of  the  law  be  correct,  the  treasurer  of 
the  village  of  Delphos  would  be  the  proper  person  to  receive  the  school 
ftinds  due  said  village  from  both  Allen  and  Yanwert  counties ;  and  the 
manner  of  disbursing  the  funds  is  the  same  as  in  townships.  The 
treasurer  would  be  authorized  to  disburse  the  funds  on  the  order  of  the 
clerk  of  the  board  of  education. 

2.  I  cannot  find  any  provision  in  the  law  by  which  the  board  of 
education  of  Montgomery  township  would  be  authorized  to  exercuse 
jurisdiction  over  an  integral  part  of  the  incorporated  village  of  Delphoe. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  part  of  the  village  would  be  required  to  obey 
any  other  than  the  board  of  education  thereof;  and,  if  my  views  of  the 
law  be  correct,  until  its  territory  is  altered  or  changed  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  law,  the  board  can  enforce  their  authority  over  every 
part  of  the  village,  without  respect  to  county  lines. 


Questions  submitted  hy  R.  M,  Johnson,  Esq,,  (Vermont counif, 

1.  Does  the  new  school  law  make  any  provision  for  paying  mem- 
bers of  the  township  board  of  education  for  their  services  ? 

2.  If  so,  how  is  the  money  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose  T 

8.  What  is  meant  in  the  twenty-second  section  by  the  estimate  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  the  auditor  for  school  purposes,  other  than  the 
payment  of  teacherp  ? 

4.  Has  the  township  board  of  education  thd  power  to  assess  two  mills 
on  the  dollar  valuation  of  taxable  property  of  the  township,  in  addition 
to  the  two  mills  levied  by  the  law  ? 

5.  Is  the  tax  for  building  and  repairing  school  houses,  and  for  pur- 
chasing school  house  sites  to  be  levied  on  the  sulniistricts  separately, 
or  on  the  whole  township  ? 

ANSWERS. 

1,2.  In  answer  to  your  first  and  second  inquiries,!  would  say  that  no 
provision  is  expressiy  made  in  the  new  school  law  for  paying  the  mem- 
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ben  of  the  boards  of  edaoation,  and  I  believe  there. is  no  authoritj  Ibr 
paying  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Rice,  Senator  from  Cuyahoga  county,  who  originally  prepared 
the  bill,  says  it  was  not  designed  to  pay  the  board. 

The  thirteenth  section,  however,  provides  that  the  board  may  appoint 
one  of  their  nnmber  acting  manager.  This  would  relieve  the  other 
members  of  most  of  the  duties,  and  the  section  contains  authority  for 
paying  the  acting  manager  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services. 

If  there  were  any  provisions  in  the  law  relative  to  oompensation  of 
members  of  the  board,  they  would  be  entitled  to  pay ;  for,  in  cases 
where  laws  allowing  compensation  are  loose  or  ambiguous,  or  admit  of 
more  than  one  construction^  in  all  such  cases  the  officer  is  entitled  to 
that  construction  most  favorable  to  himself.  But  here  there  is  no  legis- 
lation upon  the  subject — ^no  provision  in  any  way  relating  to  it.  In  such 
case  I  do  not  think  the  board  entitled  to  pay.  A  different  construo-* 
tion  applied  to  this  and  other  laws  of  the  State,  and  carried  out,  would, 
in  effect,  break  down  all  the  safeguards  to  our  treasuries,  State  and 
county. 

3.  It  is  intended  by  section  twenty-two  that  the  board  shall  include 
in  their  estimates  the  cost  of  building  school  houses,  &c.,  Scoi,  as  well 
as  fd^  paying  teachers. 

4.  The  board  has  the  power  to  levy  two  mills  on  the  dollar  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  mills  required  by  law. 

5.  Section  twenty-three  provides,  that  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board,  ''justice  and  equity  require  it,"  the  board  may  levy  in  any  sub- 
district  such  part  of  the  cost  of  building  a  school  house  therein  as  may 
be  deemed  proper,  provided  ''the  inhabitants  have  not  heretofore  home 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  for  such  purposes  in  com- 
parison with  other  su1>districts  in  the  county."  But  unless  the  board 
be  of  such  opinion,  and  so  tax  such  sub-district,  the  whole  cost  is  a 
township  tax;  and  if  the  sub-district  be  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  cost, 
the  balance  would  then  be  a  township  tax. 

Question  submitted  by  JR.  L  Peach,  JSsq.f  Auditor  Muskingum  .Co. 
Under  the  24th  section  of  tiie  school  law,  what  is  the  remedy  for  the 
following  difficulty :  One  sub-district  has  in  it  120  scholars  and  another 
but  60^  the  one  will  receive  double  the  amount  of  money  that  the  other 
will  be  entitled  to,  consequently  there  may  not  be  a  sufficiency  in  the 
one  sub-district  to  pay  for  a  school  seven  months  within  the  year,  |« 
enjoined  by  law,  and  in  the  other  there  may  be  an  excess,  and  in  the 
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whole  distiriet  ihore  may  be  a  sofficieney,  provided  it  be  piopwly  ex- 
pended. 

AN8WBB. 

This  question  does  not  appear  to  be  very  dearly  settled  by  die  law. 
But  boards  of  edueabion  are  clothed  with  large  powers,  and  as  the  achool 
act  was  designed  to  be  ^practicMe  law  it  should  receive  an  equitabU 
imd  liberal  construction, — suffieienUy  so,  at  least,  to  make  \i  practical 
in  its  operation. 

It  is  true  that  the  larger  the  school  the  more  it  will  require  to  support 
it,  but  not  necessarily  twice  as  much  to  Bupport  a  school  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  as  one  of  sixty  scholars. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  that  Uie  board  Is  clothed  with  ample  power  to 
settle  and  adjust  the  que^tion. 

Question  submitted  hy  Rev.  H.  E,  Peck,  Oherlin,  O. 
Under  section  45  of  the  new  school  law,  is  it  essential  to  give  notice 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  without  such  notice 
would  a  teacher's  certificate  issued  be  valid  ? 

AKSWXB. 

The  law  provides  that  examiners  shall  give  notice  of  their  meetings; 
I  find  no  provision  dispensing  with  such  notice;  yet  if  a  certificate 
should  issue  to  a  teacher  at  a  meeting  held  without  such  notice,  I  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  it  would  be  valid ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that,  in  case  of  emergency,  the  examiners  would  not  be  authorized  to 
issue  certificates  without  such  notice. 


Questions  submitted  by  Geo.  S,  Bruce,  Auditor  Morrow  County, 

1.  How  are  the  books,  mentioned  in  sec<3ons  5  and  10  of  the  school 
taw  as  records  of  District  and  Township  Clerks,  to  be  procured,  and  in 
what  manner  paid  for  ? 

2.  By  what  process  are  the  members  oompostng  Township  Boards  of 
Education  to  be  compensated  for  their  services  under  the  new  school 
law? 

ANSWEKS. 

.  1.  In  answer  to  your  first  inquiry,  I  would  say:  the  expenses  of 
books,  stationery,  &c.,  for  township  clerks  and  boards  of  education, 
under  the  school  law,  are  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury.  Those  books 
are  to  be  permanent  records — are  the  property  of  the  townships;  the 
members  of  the  boards  and  township  clerks,  as  individuals,  have  no 
interest  in  them. 

It  would  be  unjust  that  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  members 
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of  the  boards  and  township  olerks,  in  their  indiYidaal  oapadty,  A  k^w 
ivhioh  would  compel  an  <Mom  not  only  to  perform  the  duties  gratm- 
totisly,  but  to  prooore  stationery  and  books  (to  heopme  the  property  of 
ihe  township)  at  his  own  expense,  would  scarcely  be  binding.  As  the 
books,  &c.,  are  for  the  towttship,  I  think  timt  part  of  the  law  defining 
the  powers  of  the  board  generally,  authorifles  &e  purchase  of  such  books 
and  stationery  at  the  expense  of  the  township;  and  if  any  expense 
should  be  incurred  by  the  individual  members  of  the  board,  or  township 
ekrk,  it  might  yery  properly  be  included  in  the  annual  estimate. 

2.  For  answer  to  this  question,  see  reply  to  questions  No^.  1  and  2, 
snlMttitted  by  B.  M.  JdhnBon,  Esq.,  page  302, 

Question  submitted  ly  John  C.  Way,  Lcike  County, 
Where  a  school  house  stands  in  one  of  four  fractions  of  townships 
composing  a  district,  must  all  the  directors  be  chosen  from  the  fraction 
where  the  house  stands?  Are  ihe  voters  eligible  in  any  or  all  of  the 
educational  fractions.  For  illustration:  Should  the  district  clerk  be 
ohoaen  in  Coneord  fraction,  or  JSriland^  or  Ghardonf  Should  every 
fraction  keep  up  its  organization  for  the  purpose  of  enumeration,  ico.! 

ANSWKB. 

The  school  act  did  not  adter  the  boundaries  of  the  old  school  distriets. 
!rhey  became  "snb^istricts,''  but  until  altered,  as  provided  by  statute, 
they  contain  pecisely  the  same  territory  that  they  did  before  the  passage 
of  the  law  (see  section  1  of  said  act).  Besides,  section  2  of  said  law 
preffides  for  an  election  for  direotors  at  the  ^'plaee  of  kMing  district 
metUngs  ;  "  and  the  ''qualified  voters  resident  within  the  sub-distriot*' 
aie  entitled'  to  yote.  I  might  cite  many  odier  parts  of  the  law  to  show 
the  intentions  of  die  Legislatore,  but  the  above  is  deemed  sufficient. 

Question  iuhjmitted  hy  ihe  Auditor  of  Lorain  County, 
Is  it  the  duty  of  a  county  auditor  to  distribute  the  scliool  funds  to 
sub-districts,  or  should  he  apportion  and  distribute  to  townsbips,  leaving 
the  board  of  education  to  make  the  distribution  to  the  sub-districts  ? 

ANSWXR. 

By  reference  to  section  37  ot  the  sdiool  law  we  find  the  following : 
"And  in  making  such  distribution,  each  county  auditor  shall  apportion 
all  moneys  collected  on  the  tax  duplicate  of  any  township,  for  the  nse 
of  schools,  to  such  township,"  &c.,  Again,  same  section:  '*and  all 
Other  moneys  for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  county,  and  not  otherwise 
appropriated  by  law,  to  the  proper  township/'  and  in  the  same  section 
you  will  see  that  the  auditor  is  "  to  give  an  order  on  the  county  trea&- 
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urer  to  each  township  treasurer,  or  to  each  treasorer  as  maj  be  eniitM 
to  reeeiye  the  same,  for  the  amount  of  money.  beUmging  to  hk  re^ee- 
tiye  township,  citj,  or  Tillage."  By  refeiring  to  section  24,  yon  wiD 
find  "  that  all  school  funds  which  may  oome  into  the  hands  of  tawwiap 
treasurers  from  whatever  source,  shall  be  paid  out  only  on  the  order  of 
the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  under  the  direction  of  the  board." 
And  nowhere  doe&the  law  provide  that  there  shall  be  funds  di8trib»> 
ted  directly  to  sub-districts^  but  it  expressly  provides  that  money  ahaO 
be  paid,  whrai  neoessaiy,  by  the  board  ci  educafti<Hi  in  the  manner 
pointed  out,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  local  directors. 

From  the  foregoing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  money  for  sdioei 
purposes  in  eveiy  township  shall  constitute  a  township  fund  and  be 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  township  board  of  education, 
and  paid  to  sub-districts  only  as  occasion  may  require. 

Questions  submitted  2y  A,  McGregor,  Esq,,  Auditor  Stark  OnaUg. 

1.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  school  houses, 
school  house  sites,  etc.,  which  have  heretofore  belonged  to  diatriets 
which  now  are  attached  to  others? 

2.  Will  it  be  lawful  to  apportion  the  school  funds  belonging  to  die- 
iriets among  the  sub-districts  of  the  township;  or  will eadi  soMistriet 
retain  the  funds  they  were  in  possesion  of  when  the  present  sehool 
law  went  into  efibct? 

AHSWXXS. 

1.  For  the  determination  of  the  first  question  I  vronld  refer  you  io 
the  foUoiring,  contained  in  section  11 :  "And  when  in  the  opinkm  of 
the  board  any  school  house  or  school  house  site  has  beoome  unnecessaij, 
they  may  sell  or  convey  the  same  in  the  name  of  the  township  board  of 
education  of  the  proper  township,  such  conveyance  to  be  executed  by 
the  chairman  and  clerk  of  said  board,  and  diall  pay  the  avails  over  to 
the  township  treasurer  of  the  proper  township,  for  the  use  of  schools." 
From  which,  I  would  infer  that  the  proceeds  of  all  such  sales  would 
become  a  part  of  the  township  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  sub- 
districts  within  the  township. 

2.  This  question  appears  to  be  definitely  settled  by  the  proviso  con- 
tained in  the  last  section  of  the  school  law,  which  reads  as  foUows : 
*'  Provided,  that  the  obligations  ot  liabilities  incurred  and  the  rights 
acquired  under  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  acts  hereby  repealed,  shall 
temain,  and  be  in  no  wise  altered  or  afifacted,  but  may  be  enfi>reed  as  if 

act  had  not  been  passed." 
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Now  if  the  fond  had  been  diBtributed  to  districts^  they  would  seem 
thereby  to  have  acquired  a  right  of  possefldcm  which  the  Legislature 
oould  not  take  away,  and  which  by  the  abo?e  piOYigio&  is  guarantied. 

Question  whmiUed  hy  Hon,  Ransom  A.  Cfittet,  Ravenna^  0. 

Under  former  school  laws  a  school  district  was  formed  out  of  fractions 
(xf  two  townships,  yix.  Aurora  and  Tmnsburg,  and  the  funds  for  school 
purposes  collected  in  each  fraction  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  town- 
ship in  which  such  fraction  was  situated:  now  the  directors  of  the 
district  drew  out  of  Twinshurg  treasury  all  the  money  belonging  to  the 
fraction  of  the  district  situated  in  that  township,  and  applied  the  funds 
tiius  drawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  district. 

Now,  is  the  fraction  in  Thoinsburg  township  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
ihe  funds  remaining  with  the  fractional  district  in  Aurora  township  ? 

ANSWER. 

For  the  solution  of  this  question  I  would  refer  you  to  the  proviso 
contained  in  the  last  section  of  the  school  law,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"Provided,  that  the  obligations  or  liabilities  incurred  and  the  rights 
acquired  under  the  provisions  of  any  of  the  acts  hereby  repealed,  shall 
remiun,  and  be  in  no  wise  altered  or  affected,  but  may  be  enforced  as 
if  this  act  had  not  been  passed." 

From  the  foregoing,  I  would  mfor  that  if  the  sub-district  in  Twins- 
hurg township  has  acquired  any  right  or  interest  in  the  funds  remaining 
in  Aurora  township,  that  right  would  not  be  in  the  least  affected  by 
the  present  school  law,  and  that  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  same 
remedies  that  they  would  have  had  if  this  law  had  not  been  passed. 

Questions  submitted  hyE.  Z.  Wortman,  Esq,,  Muskingum  eountg. 
Have  township  boards  of  education  the  power  to  alter  or  change  the 
limits  of  sub-districts  at  adjourned  sessioiis? 

ANSWKR. 

By  reference  to  section  1  of  the  school  law,  it  will  be  seen  that 
"  all  school  districts  and  fractional  parts  thereof,"  became  sub-distriois 
when  this  law  took  effect. 

The  power  Uy  change  or  alter  sub-districts  is  conferred  upon  the  town- 
ship board  of  education  by  the  following :     (Sec  section  14.) 

"The  said  board  shall  prepare  or  cause  to  be  prepared  a  map  of  their 
township,  as  often  as  they  deem  necessary,  in  which  shall  be  designated 
-the  sub-districts  of  the  township,  which  they  may  diange  or  alter,  at  any 
regular  session,  and  the  number  of  scholars  assigned  to  each,"  &c. 

Section  12  proyides  regular  sessians  el  ike  board  to  be  held  on  ike 
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third  Monday  of  April  and  the  third  Monday  of  Ootober,  annually,  ynih 
Ihe  power  to  adjourn  from  tima  to  time,  ico.,  ico. 

If  the  law  confers  npon  the  Ixnffd  of  edncatien  the  power  of  ad joam- 
ing  a  regular  session,  it  aUo  gives  said  board  the  power  to  transact  any 
business  at  such  adjourned  session  as  they  could  have  done  at  the  ses- 
sion from  which  they  adjourned,  as  an  adjournment  is  but  the  continua- 
tion of  the  regular  session.  -  Therefore  every  act  of  the  board,  would, 
in  my  judgment,  be  as  valid  in  every  respect,  as  if  transacted  on  the  first 
day  of  the  regular  session  from  which  the  board  adjourned. 


For  the  Ohio  Jonnal  ot  JSdamtkm. 

That  there  ought  to  be  some  improvement  made  upon  our  present 
system  of  Conmion  Schools,  as  it  exists  in  the  country  generally,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Many  of  them  are  in  lamentable  circumstances,  on 
account  of  the  qualifications  of  their  teachers  and  the  supineness  of  their 
directors.  We  are  also  warranted  in  the  belief,  that  if  our  teachers 
were  better  qualified  than  they  generally  are,  and  more  liberally  remu- 
nerated, they  would  become  more  elevated  in  public  opinion ;  and  thai 
the  profession,  instead  of,  being  rather  disreputable,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  honorable  callings  of  our  day.  We  are  aware 
that  prejudices  have  existed,  and  still  do  exist  against  the  teachers  of 
Common  Schools;  hut  have  not  these  prejudices  chiefly  arisen  fnaai  the 
d^endent  state  of  the  teaoher,  his  humble  origin,  his  want  of  capacity, 
or  his  deficiency  of  acquirements? 

This  system  of  education,  on  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  sound- 
nesB  of  the  country  so  essentially  dependsi  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
Except  in  some  of  the  towns 'and  a  few  country  places,  teachers  of 
Common  Schools  are  as  unfit  for  their  vocation  as  a  Hottentot  is  to  teaeh 
Theology.  Their  want  of  knowledge,  of  self-respect,  and  mannoa,  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  A  great  number  of  them,  on  account  of  their 
incapacity,  are  unqualified  alike  to  govern  and  instruct,  to  set  example 
and  command  rsspect.  In  troth,  they  are  disqualified  for  everything 
connected  with  education,  because  they  are  almost  wholly  uneducated 
themselves.  They  are  generally  too  ignorant  or  fbeble-minded  to  be 
engaged  in  buaneas  in  whieh  intellect  and  knowledge  are  requisite, 
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therefore  Uiej  beoeme  BohoolmastMB,  and  teaob  their  ididars  bad  fingr 
lish,  bad  manners,  and  toe  often  bad  morals.  We  do  not  aver  tbis  to 
be  the  case  with  all,  but  it  is  true  of  a  greatnnmber  of  those  with  whoni 
we  are  acquainted.  We  know  teaoheis  who  ean  not  teaoh  the  fiye 
fundamental  rules  in  Arithmetic  without  a  key^  There  are  hundreda 
who  have  not  the  leaflt  idea  of  the  nuipaber  of  elementary  sounds  in  the 
English  language,  and  ik  is  doubtful  if  diey  all  know  the  number  of 
graphic  characters  of  whieh  its  alphabet  is<x)niposed,  unless  they  have 
a  book  to  count  thwi  from. 

The  only  remedy  that  we,  at  thiji  time,  propcyse  for  the  aboye  evils, 
is,  ihat  the  board  <^  school  examiners,  in  order  to  prevent  the  public 
from  bebg  so  grossly  imposed  upon,  adopt  a  more  thorough  course  of 
investigation  into  the  qualifications  of  those  who  present  themselves  for 
examination.  The  examinations  under  the  iM  law  were  in  many  cases 
entirely  useless,  and  nearly  r^d^red  the  law -^  which  was  intended  to 
protect  the  people  from  imposition'— a  perfect  frrce.  The  law  requires 
that  the  teacher  shall  be  qualified  to  instruct  his  pupila  in  certain 
branches,  and  when  the  Legislature  made  use  of  the  word  qualified, 
they  int^ided  that  it  should  mean,  fitted  hy  attainments  or  endowments. 
The  attainments  of  some  of  our  teachers  are  wonderful  indeed  2  The 
examiners  certify  that  they  have  diligently  examined  the  candidate,  and 
find  him  qualified  to  teach,  etc.  Now,  with  such  a  certificate  as  this 
from  the  examiners,  teachers  are  prepared  to  practice  any  amount  of 
fraud  upon  an  unsuspecting  people,  who  should  be  warranted  in  pre- 
soming  that  the  individual  presenting  such  certificate  is  competent  to 
teach. 

The  public  are  beginning  to  wake  up  on  these  matters.  Many  of 
our  new  examiners  are  making  thorough  work  of  it.  Their  examina- 
tions are  critical  and  severe ;  none  get  certificates  as  a  personal  &vor ; 
and  if  tbey  continue  to  pursue  the  same  independent  coarse,  our  Gom- 
flM»  Schools  will  be  renovated,  and  impostors  banished  from  our  school 

houses.  iBviNe  p.  biaoom. 

Jbwsbsoh  COn  Owa 
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Tm  social  compact  is  a  mtitter  of  exchange.  Whether  we  look  at 
the  body  politic  or  the  family  bond,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  ex* 
change  as  the  all-important  feature,  at  once  the  chief  source  and  means  of 
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all  advantage  aeeraing  from  any  and  eveiy  social  relation.  The  indireo- 
tion  of  buying  and  selling  through  the  medium  of  money,  does  not  alter 
the  fact  nor  abridge  the  extent  of  exchange.  It  is  an  improved  method 
by  which  exchange  is  brought  to  its  highest  degree  of  convenience,  and 
to  its  largest  possible  prevalence. 

But  exchange  is  ever  productive,  and  generally  to  both  parties  en- 
gaged. The  commodities  of  different  and  distant  countries  are  exchanged 
to  the  mutual  advantage  and  comfort  of  both  countries  participating. 
For  instance,  sugar,  spice  and  dye  woods  are  exchanged  tot  manufac- 
tured goods ;  tropical  fruits  for  ice.  In  the  same  commonwealth,  the 
exchange  of  the  labor  and  productions  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  with 
each  other,  and  the  arti&t  and  physician  for  their  skill,  with  the  clergy- 
man and  teacher  for  instruction,  and  with  the  capitalist  and  others  for 
gold  and  silver,  is  indispensable  to  the  existing  (Mrder  of  things. 

In  the  same  family,  the  exchange  of  out-door  labor  and  exposure  for 
in-door  labor  and  care,  of  heavier  toil  for  gentler  duties,  constitute  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  family  relation,  fiven  in  the  incipient  stage 
of  the  family,  the  exchange  of  hearts  is  not  only  desirable,  but  neces- 
sary, as  the  only  permanent  basis  on  which  to  erect  the  family  edifice, 
within  whose  saered  walls  are  found  the  chief  sources  of  pure  perennial 
{dlicity. 

If  these  things  be  thus,  why  has  not  exchange  been  also  intioduoed 
into,  nay,  more,  been  made  the  all-pervading  principle  in  our  various 
systems  of  education?  I  answer,  in  some  forms  and  to  some  extent  it 
is  in  operation  in  all  schools.  There  is  the  exdiange  of  the  tuition  foe 
or  the  teacher's  wages  for  instruction,  or  that  which  is  so  called ;  the 
exchange  of  blows  for  curses,  muttered  not  bud  but  deep  I  And,  here, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  exchange  begins  and  ends.  In  the  better  dan 
of  schools,  however,  which  are  altogether  in  the  minority,  it  prevails  to 
a  greater  extent,  though  scarcely  acknowledged  as  such.  The  reaaim 
why  exchange  is  not  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  diftrent  systems 
of  education  is,  because  of  the  isolated  character  of  those  systems,  or  in 
other  words,  because,  before  the  Union  School  system,  there  has  been  no 
organization  in  the  matter  of  education  worthy  of  the  name  of  system. 

It  is  true,  we  have  our  universities,  our  colleges,  our  seminaries,  eadi 
of  which  proffers  its  programme  of  studies,  but  any  thing  like  a  general 
system  of  education  is  yet  to  appear.  It  is  dawning  upon  us  in  a 
rudimental  form,  in  the  present  condition  of  Union  Schools,  in  this  and 
other  States.  It  is  likewise  true  that  there  are  the  royal  societies  at 
Europe,  in  which  exchange,  in  its  noblest  sense,  is  made  the  basis  of 
organization  and  the  grand  object  of  action ;  and  that  there  are  some  socio- 
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ties  of  similar  character  in  this  country.  But,  thus  far,  thej  have  been 
too  isolated  in  position,  too  ezelusive  hi  membership,  too  restricted  in 
action;  one,  or  all,  to  accomplish  any  great  good  in  the  way  of  exchange. 

Hence  the  Union  School  System  alone  seems  to  present  the  proper 
and  legitimate  field  of  general  and  profitable  Scientii'ic  Exchangis. 
It  is  that  kind  of  organization  into  which  exchange  is  most  easily  intro- 
duced, and  most  eflTectnally  carried  out.  That  we  may  see  this  more 
clearly,  let  us  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  what  the  Union  School  is 
destined  to  become,  and  that  right  speedily. 

la  the  district  we  shall  have  the  primaiy  and  secondary  schools, 
connected  or  separate.  In  the  township  and  city  we  shall  have  the 
Grammar  and  High  schools,  combined  or  distinct.  In  the  county  we 
shall  have  the  County  Institution,  designed  to  receiye  the  graduates  of 
the  several  High  Schools ;  and  prepared  to  advance  them  in  practical 
science  and  thorough  discipline  to  any  desirable  extent.  And  as  the 
crowning  element  of  this  noble — not  royal — but  democratic  organization, 
we  shall  have  the  State  University,  designed  to  meet  the  peculiar 
exigencies  which  could  not  economically  be  provid\&d  for  in  the  County 
Institutions. 

The  Union  School  system,  thus  developed,  will  embrace  not  only 

eveiy  child  and  youth  in  the  State,  but  in  some  measure  every  parent 

and  taxpayer.     Can  there  then  be  any  system  devised  in  wliieh  the 

element  of  exchange  shall  enter  more  generally  and  productively,  and 

that  too  almost  spontaneously?    It  is  obvious  that  exchange  in  many  of 

its  endless  forms  and  channels  could  but  with  difficulty  be  excluded 

firom  such  a  system  when  fully  in  operation.     It  is  equally  obvious  that 

with  some  attention  to  this  subject  commensurate  with  its  importance, 

suitable  arrangements  will  suggest  themselves  by  which  exchange  will 

become  thoroughly  incorporated  and  intlmatelyblended  with  every  feature 

of  the  Union  School  system.     Thus,  scientific  exchange  becoming  a 

prominent  and  inseparable  element  in  this  system,  would  tend  more 

than  all  things  else,  to  make  it  what  it  assumes  to  be — a  Union  System 

for  the  diffusion  of  practical  science,  and  active  benevolence  through 

every  mind  and  heart  in  the  State  and  Nation.  A.  holbkook. 

Maklboso,  Stark  Co. 


>»  » 
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It  is  soaicelj  to  he  donbted  that  much  of  the  edaeational  progress  of 
the  coontry  may  be  attributed  to  the  fireqiient  meeUngs  and  the  mutaal 
oonnaels  of  teachers.  In  states,  in  cities,  counties  and  smaller  tonus, 
it  is  often  easy  to  trace  important  measures  of  improvement  directly  to 
these  agencies.  Whenever  and  wherever  the  attention  of  a  number  of 
teachers  has  been  concentrated  for  a  time  upon  any  existing  defect,  or 
any  proposed  measure  of  progress,  improvement  has  almost  oertunly 
followed.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  undertake  to  analyze,  or  to 
prove  what  b  now  generally  admitted,  but  to  advocate  a  further  appli- 
cation of  the  same  doctrine.  As  an  essential  element  of  prosperity  in 
the  newly  organized  classified  schools  of  our  State»  we  desire  to  see  the 
usage  early  established,  of  frequent  and  regular  meetings  of  all  the 
teachers,  having  charge  of  such  schools.  Sp  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
very  great  diversity  at  present  on  this  subject;  some  teachers  meeting 
monthly,  some  semi-monthly,  some  weekly,  and  some  not  cU  aU;  some 
having  a  regular  course  of  exercises,  and  some  having  none ;  some  meet- 
ing in  the  evening,  and  some  during  some  portion  of  the  day.  As  be- 
fore stated,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of 
frequent  meetings  of  teachers,  although  a  volume  might  be  wri^«n  upon 
the  subject.  A  sufficient  number  will  occur,  we  think,  to  the  enthusi- 
astic teacher,  to  bring  them  into  favor,  and  we  must  leave  slugg^ds  to 
follow  in  the  light  of  their  more  energetic  neighbors.  We  simply  record 
the  results  of  the  last  five  years'  experience,  when  we  state  that  there 
can,  and  will  probably  be,  first,  more  of  unity  in  a  school  system ; 
second,  more  of  harmony  in  all  its  operations ;  third,  a  greater  power 
of  overcoming  existing  difficulties,  and  of  carrying  forward  important 
improvements;  fourth,  more  of  faithfulness,  personal  improvement, 
and  right  feeling  among  the  teachers  themselves;  and  lastly,  more  of 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  in  the  community,  where  teachers  meet  regu« 
larly  and  frequently  for  mutual  improvement.  We  think,  too,  that  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  forwoon  of  Saturday  be  entirely  devoted 
to  these  meetings.  Very  generally  in  the  State,  custom  has  established 
that  we  teach  but  five  days.  Let  the  other  half  day  be  sacredly  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  teadiers. 

In  conducting  these  exercises  fb^  the  last  few  years,  experience  has 
taught  us  many  things — among  others,  that  if  these  meetings  shall  be 
made  in  the  highest  degree  profitable,  and  continually  interesting,  they 
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must  be,  first,  regolar,  and,  we  should  say,  weekly ;  second,  every 
teacher  should  be  required,  by  the  terms  of  his  contract  with  the  school 
authorities,  to  attend  aU  regular  meetings  of  teachers ;  third,  there  should 
be  an  order  of  exercises  established  for  the  month,  or  the  term,  known 
beforehand  to  evexy  teacher,  which  should  be  rigidly  observed ;  and 
fourth,  every  teacher,  as  far  as  possible,  should  participate  in  some  way 
in  these  ezerdses. 

For  the  purpose  of  inviting  attention  to  this  subject,  and  of  soliciting 
Superintendents  and  others  to  furnish  for  the  Journal  such  forms  of  ex- 
ercises and  reports  as  are  deemed  valuable,  we  annex  the  following  form 
of  a  weekly  report  which  has  been  in  use  in  the  publio  schools  of  San- 
dusky City  for  the  last  two  years : 

SANDUSKY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Report  from School,  for  the  ieeek  ending 1 85  . 

1.  No.  of  pupils  enrolled , 

2.  Average  daily  attendance 

8.  No.  of  pupils  who  have  been  tardt/ 

4.  Whole  No.  of  cases  of  tardiness. . . 

5.  No  of  pupils  who  have  been  c^ent 

6.  No.  of  days  of  absence  from  sickness 

7.  No.       •'  **  **     all  other  causes 

8.  No.  of  communications  for  the  week 

9.  No.  of  pupils  engaged  in  quarreling  . , 

10.  No.  of  cases  of  falsehood  detected 

11.  No.  of  cases  oi profane  language 

12.  No  of  cases  o^  obscene  langtuxge  .  • 

13.  No.  of  corporal  punishments  inflicted. 

: Teacher. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  exercises  at  present  arranged  for  the 
Teachers'  Meetings: 

SANDUSKY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— TEACHEBS'  CLASS-FALL  TERM,  1833. 
Order  of  Exercises — Satwrday,  9  o'clock  a.  »i. 

1.  Opening  exercises  and  reading  reports 10  Min. 

2.  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching » •  80 

3.  Teaching  exercise  by  members  of  the  class.  • ...  10 

4.  Criticisms  on  the  last  exercise . » 5     '' 

BBCESS  TSN  MINUTES. 

5.  Written  essay 10    " 

21 
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6.  Mental  arithmetio • » 30  Min. 

7.  Drawing  exerciM 20    " 

&I0S88  TEN  MINUTES. 

8.  Teaching  exeroise 10    " 

9.  Criticisms  on  the  last  exercise 5     " 

10.  Written  essay 10 

11.  Remarks  hj  the  Superintendent 20 

TWBLTB  o'clock,  M. 

M.  F.  COWDEET,  Sup*t. 

It  will  be  seen  b j  the  foregoing,  that  a  course  of  study  in  the  Theoiy 
and  Practice  of  Teaching  is  porsned.  This  is  a  regolar  exercise — to 
be  continued  firom  term  to  tenn,  and  ^ksigned  to  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  the  teacher's  duties.  The  questions  on  this  subject  are  all 
prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  one  week  beforehand, 
and  each  prepares,  bj  reading  and  reflection,  to  express  an  independent 
judgment  upon  all  topics  introduced. 

The  following,  for  the  last  two  weeks,  may  serve  as  a  qpecimen  of  the 
whole : 

8ANDUSKT  PUBLIC  SCSOOLS. 
teachers'  class  —  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEAOHHrO. 

Saturday,  August  2(kh,  1853. 

1.  Is  it  certain  that  a  person  can  teach  a  given  subject  well,  provided 
he  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  subject } 

2.  Name  the  essential  requisites  in  a  teacher  for  teaching  successfully 
any  given  subject. 

3.  Does  it  follow,  because  a  teacher  may  teach  one,  or  several  sub- 
jects, successfully,  that  he  is  a  proper  and  competent  teacher  of  youth? 

4.  Name  all  the  leading  qualities  which  you  regard  as  essential  to  the 
highest' success  in  teaching. 

5.  Oan  any  one  or  all  of  these  be  so  cultivated  as  to  secure  fair 
success  whore  they  seem  to  be  originaUy  defective  or  wantmg  in  a 
teacher? 

6.  In  the  management  of  your  school,  do  you  think  it  best  to  restrain 
entirely  the  restlessness  of  children? 

7.  What  means  do  you  think  it  best  to  employto  secure  proper  order 
and  quiet  in  the  school  room  ? 

8.  Do  youthink  it  better  to  explain  to  your  pupils  the  recuans  of 
«uch  regulations  as  you  adopt,  or  to  insist  on  punctillious  obedience  with- 
iOut  giving  reasons? 
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9.  Do  jou  tlunk  it  better  to  announce  that  spedal  penalties  will  be 
connected  irith  special  violations  of  oi^der,  or  always  to  be  left  free  to 
settle  all  yiolations  at  your  own  discretion  ? 

10.  How  would  you  treat  a  case  of  disobedienoe  from  thoughtless^ 
ness, — from  hasty  temper,— -from  obstinacy  ? 

Saturday,  Au^ua  27ik,  1853. 

1.  Mention  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  science  of  mind. 

2.  Name  the  common  divisions  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  ««nJtM&'/y,— by  the  mUf 

4.  Do  either  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  mind,  or  any  of  the 

subdivisions,  deserve  any  special  attention  of  the  teacher  during  the 

early  school  years  of  the  child,  and,  if  so,  what  course  is  necessary  in 

true  teachmg  ? 

6.  What  is  the  general  law  with  regard  to  the  development  or  the 

cultivation  of  any  faculty  of  our  nature  ? 

6.  The  degree  of  control  which  different  teachers  have  over  the  minds 
of  children  varies  very  much.  What  are  the  principal  elements  of  char^ 
acter  which  serve  to  give  the  most  complete  control  ? 

7.  If  a  school  were4o  be  governed  singly,  either  by  respect  or  affee- 
Hon  for  the  teacher,  which  would  you  prefer?. 

8.  State  the  more  common  ways  by  which  teachers  forfeit  the  respect 
of  thei^  pupils,  and  in  what  ways  they  may  fiiil  of  securing  the  aflfeetion 
of  their  pupils. 

9.  In  your  opinion,  can  punishment  be  inflicted  by  a  teacher  upon  a 
pupil,  and  neither  the  respect  n^r  the  aflfeetion  of  the  child  be  therein 
forfeited? 

10.  If  you  think  this  possible,  state  such  conditions  as  you  deem 
essential  to  its  accomplishment. 

The  subjects  of  ^e  several  essays  are  designated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  term  and  given  to  each  teacher.  These  relate  to  general 
history,  biography,  sciencoi  or  directiy  to  some  department  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

£very  teacher  is  expected  to  be  qualified  at  any  time  to  take  charge  of 
the  scientific  instruction,  which,  the  present  term,  happens  to  be  mental 
arithmetic.  This  has  a  two-fold  advantage— of  securing  thomughnesi 
in  the  subject  studied,  and  of  affording  to  the  assembled  class  the  best, 
as  weU  as  the  poorest  specimens  of  tact  in  teaching. 

The  Teaching  Exercise  consists  in  presenting,  within  ten  minutes, 
in  the  best  manner  of  which  the  teacher  is  capable,  some  subject,  upon 
previous  special  preparation  has  been  made,  to  the  other  members 
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of  the  claas,  ihey  being  regarded,  pro  tempore,  as  pupils.  The  manner 
of  presenting  the  sabject  then  beoomes  a  subject  (tf  carefol  and  close 
criticism  for  a  few  moments  by  those  who  have  listened.  Each  teacher 
selects  a  subject  for  himself  or  herself*  but,  oa  no  acooimt,  can  any 
member  of  the  class  be  excused  from  the  exercise. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  reaffiriQ  the  conviction,  that,  in  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  a  proper  early  professional  training  for  the  teachers  of 
our  State,  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  anumg  iherMelves,  m  some 
form,  is  indispensable  to  their  highest  success,  and  that  the  half-day  on 
Saturday,  is,  we  think,  none  too  much,  and  none  too  frequent  for  this 

purpose.  M.  F.  c. 

Sanduskt,  Angast,  1853. 


For  the  Ohio  Journal  oflMocmtfon. 

■i 
Selected  and  translated  fVom  the  German,  by  C.  Pap^. 

To  all  who  have  consecrated  themselves  to  the  work  of  education,  I 
would  say,  leam^  I  pray  you,  learn  to  play  with  your  children.  By 
tbis  practice  your  gain  will  be  three-fold.  You  will  draw  the  children 
Inwards  yourself,  and  win  theb  love^  and  affection ;  you  will  acquire 
the  gift  of  speaking  tx),  and  acting  in  a  proper  way  upon  them ;  and 
finally^  you  will  have  opportunity  to  bok  into  iheir  innennost  selves, 
because  in  play  more  than  under  other  circumstances  they  will  act  more 
openly  and  without  any  restraint,  and  show  themselves  in  their  'faults, 
infirmities,  freaks,  desires  and  opinions,  just  as  in  teality  they  are. 

G.    SALZMAir. 

I  have  always  had  the  conviction,  thai  only  by  nieans  of  a  thorough 
improvement  of  education,  the  human  family  can  be  improved. 

LEIBNITZ. 

I  cal^that  education  unworthy  which  offends  the  dignity  of  humanity. 
Instead  of  educating  the  child  for  himself,  he  is  but  too  often  trained 
for  others,  or  even  for  a  particular  selfish  family  purpose. 

0.  E.  SCHMin. 

The  individuality  of  man  must  be  preserved,  for  it  is  a  sacred  inher- 
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itance  •£  bis  natore,  it  id  tlie  only  coodition  under  which  he  is  himself; 
but  it  mast  be  cultivated,  and  tbafr  la  such  a  way,  that  tbe  generic 
characterof  humanity  in  it  be  fonned  to  the  highest  degiree. 

SGHWAKIS. 

-  The  education  of  children,  i.e.,  the  promotion  of  the  deyelopment  of 
the  human  faculties,  consists  in  nothing  but  the  preparation  for  human- 
ity'. The  educator  ought  not  to  have  any  other  aim,  and  a  by-end  ho 
can  not  have.  Of  an  educator  it  may  and  can  only  be  asked  (if  the 
term  is  properly  understood),  the  deyelopment  of  humanity. 

HXUSINGKR. 

The  end  must  be  known  before  the  means.  All  means  and  arts  of 
education  are  to  be  determined  by  the  ideal  image  or  prototype  of  It. 
It  is  the  prototypical  (original)  man  which  must  be  developed  and  set 
free — ^by  one  who  himself  is  free.  j.  paxtl  bichter. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  regard  to  education  the  principal  rule  ought 
^  to  be  this,  to  give  the  children  time  to  develop  themselves.  All  nature, 
in  order  to  beoome  great  and  magnificent,  must  have  its  own  course. 
Whatever  a  ohOd  does  not  comprehend  with  his  senses, — ^that  of  which 
he  dees  not  understand  its  purpose  to  his  use  and  delight^ — such  things 
fly  away  from  him  like  straw  befo^  the  wind.  Muo)i  of  nature  and 
little  of  books,  more  experience  thm  learned  things,  has  produced  ^e 
most  excellent  persons  in  every  rank  of  life.  A  chili),  must  first  know 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown,  its  plants,  animals  and  men,  before  he  can 
oomprehend  any  foreign  thing,  o^erwise  he  will  become  a  parrot.  6of^ 
education  consists  not  so  much  in  giving  rules  as  in  the  practice  of  the 
good,  right,  true  and  beautiful.  The  first  education  is  not  the  teaching  of 
virtue  and  truth,  but  the  protection  of  the  heart  from  vice  and  the 
intellect  from  error.  j.  J.  bousseau. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


3BfltttnrnUgi[. 

No.  V. 

57.  Rain  results  from  the  union  of  two  or  mor6  volumes  of  humid 
air,  of  different  temperatures.  As  expluned  in  sec.  15,  the  capac- 
ity of  the  air  for  moisture  increases^  and  consequently  decreases,  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  temperature;  the  temperature  following  an 
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arttktneHcal  series,  while  ihe  capacity  follows  ia  the  same  direetion  a 
geometrical proffression.  For  6zfimple  :  one  pound  of  saturated  air  at 
86°  would  contain  ^V  ^^  &  poumd  or  .4  of  an  ounce  of  watw;  and  a 
pound  of  air  at  32°  would  contain  yrir^^  &  pound,  or  .1  of  an  ounce. 
The  two  pounds,  before  mixture  would  contain  .5  of  an  ounce.  B^t 
these  two  pounds  of  air,  being  mixed  together,  would  haye  a  temp^fa- 
ture  the  mean  of  86°  and  42°  i.  e.  59° ;  and  the  capacity  correspondiDg 
to  that  degree  of  temperature  is  jV  ^^  ^®  weight  of  the  ur,  .2  of  an 
ounce  for  each  pound,  or  ,4  of  an  ounce  for  the  supposed  mixture. 
As  the  two  portions  contained  before  mixture  .5  of  an  ounce,  and  new, 
after  mixture,  can  contain  <»ilj  .4  of  an  ounce,  it  follows  that  .1  of  an 
ounce  must  he  deposited.  If  a  pound  at  113°  and  another  at  .5  be 
mixed,  the  result  will  be  much  more  staking.  Before  mixture  they 
would  contain,  the  one  .8,  the  other  .05  of  an  ounce;  afier  mixture 
they  would  contain  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case,  .4  of  an  ounce. 
In  this  dase,  .8-|-05ss.85 — .4= .45  of  an  ounce  would  be  deposited. 
See  Table,  Sec.  5. 

58.  The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  any  given  time  or  place, 
depends  primarily  upon  the  amoiml  of  moisturi  which  the  oombinmg 
volumes  contain,  and  secondly  upon  the  difference  in  their  temperatures. 

59.  The  union  and  mixture  of  these  difierently  heated  portions  of 
air«s  brought  about  by  the  rising  of  heated  lur  into  the  colder  regions, 
or  by  shifting  and  variable  winds. 

60.  The  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  at  any  given  place  is  found  to  bear 
ar' relation  to  its  latitude;  it  being  grvatef  near  the  equator,  and  less 
towards  the  poles.  Local  causes,  however,  (generally  easily  traced) 
cause  the  average  annual  fall,  at  places  within  the  same  parallels,  to 
differ  greatly;  e.  g.  at  Bombay  the  annual  fall  varies  fiom  61  to  112 
inched,  while  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  about  the  same  latitude,  it  varies  firom 
120  to  278  inches.  This  great  difference,  it  will  be  readily  seen  is 
duo  to  those  lofty  mountains  in  rear  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  ascending  whose 
sides,  into  the  region  of  perpetual  frost,  the  hot,  humid  air  from  the 
sea  is  compelled  to  part  with  nearly  all  of  its  moisture,  which  fidls  in 
frequent  and  copious  rains. 

61.  ]3bough  the  annual  faU  of  rain  is  less  in  higher  latitudes,  the 
number  of  rainy  days  is  much  greater;  e.  g.  between  12°  and  43°  N. 
the  mean  annual  number  of  rainy  days  is  78 ;  this  number  increases  as 
we  proceed,  until  between  50°  and  60°  N.  it  is  161,  or  more  than 
double.  As  the  quantity  of  rain  is  greater,  tod,  at  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  rainy  days  is  less,  in  ^  tropical  than  in  the  temperate 
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Teg^tmAt  it>  follows  that  in  the  former  Hie  rains  must  be  much  more  yio- 
lent  ikftn  in  the  latter : — a  oonclosion  which  observation  fuUy  sustains. 
At  B<»n)|ij  rain  has  been  known  to  fall  to  the  depth  of  82  inches,  in 
the  spaoe  of  twelve  suooessiye  days;  an  amount  equal  to  more  than 
oue-third  of  the  annual  hUl  at  that  place,  and  nearly  one-fourth  more 
thin  the  whole  annual  fall  at  London. 

62.  Less  rain  falls  on  mountains,  table-lands  and  other  elevated 
points  than  in  valleys  and  lowlands.  This  dilSerenoe  is  observable  even 
in  slight  variations  in  altitude;  e.  g.  at  the  Paris  Observatory  the  mean 
annual  depth  of  rain  which  fell  upon  the  terrace,  in  ten  years,  was 
19.68  inehes,  while  tn  the  court,  9Bfeet  below,  during  the  same  period 

'  th6re  fell  22;44  inches,  (or  2,76  inches  more)  annually. 

63.  There  is  a  greater  Ml  of  rain  on  the  sea-coast  than  in  the 
interior  of  continents  in  the  same  latitude;  e.  g.  the  annual  fall  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  38  inches ;  at  Western  Beserve  College, 
Ohio,  36  inches ;  at  Fort  Crawford,  Wisconsin,  30  inches.  Further 
south  a  similar  decrease  is  observable.  At  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
yania,  it  is  46  inches,  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  41  inches,  at  St:  Louis, 
Missouri,  82  inches. 

64.  The  Old  World  and  the  New  differ  greatly  m  the  depth  of  water 
which  they  receive  from  the  clouds.  The  average  annual  fall  in  the 
Old  World  is  77  inches;  in  the  New  it  is  115  inches.  The  re^er 
will  find  this  whole  subject  of  distribution  of  rain  treated  In  a  most 
masterly  manner  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  Guyot's  Lectures  on 
"Earth  and  Man,''  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  work. 

65.  In  those  regions  where  the  trade  wind  blows  constantly  seaward, 
no  rain  ever  faUs;  but  where  the  trade  wind  is  disturbed,  and  the 
monspons  prevail,  (sec.  25  and  26,)  the  rains  tae  periodical ;  and  the 
year  is  there  divided  into  the  rainy  season  and  the  dry  season.  During 
the  former  it  rains  almost  constantly ;  during  the  latter  never.  The 
rainy  season  occurs  at  the  shifting  of  the  monsoon,  (sec.  26,)  by  which 
vast  quantities  of  moist  air,  of  different  temperatures  are  brought 
together,  thus  affording  the  necessary  conditions  for  abundant  rain. 
This  shifting  of  the  monsoon,  and  consequently  the  r^ny  season, 
depending  upon  the  position  of  the  sun,  (sec.  26,)  occurs  al  different 
times  in  the  year,  at  different  places ;  e.  g.  at  Panama  it  commences 
early  in  March,  in  Africa  in  April,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Malabar  coast  in  May,  at  Delhi  and  in  the  region  watered  by  the  Sene- 
gal, it  commences  in  June  and  continues  till  November. 

66.  Frost  Amo  Snow  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  in  their 
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origin,  form,  and  circumstances  of  prodaction  as  Dew  and  Sain*  (aec 
45,  46  and  47)  Hoar  Frost  is  deposited  from  the  same  cause  aa  dew, 
but  being  deposited  slowly  upon  a  colder  surface,  and  in  an  ai^ospbere 
below  the  freezing  point,  the  moisture  slowly  congeals,  leaving  ih» 
atoms  at  liberty  to  arrange  themselves  in  strict  obediance  to  the  moleo- 
ular  forces,  producing  most  exquisitely  beautiful  orystaline  for4B. 
A  beautiful  experiment,  illustrating  the  formation  of  frost  may  be 'thus 
easily  made.  Carry  a  piece  of  very  cold  iron  or  other  metal,  into  a 
warm  room  where  water  is  boiling.  Almost  immediately  the  metal 
vrill  be  covered  mih  frost;  in  a  few  minutes  the  metal  becoming  wann, 
the  frost  will  disappear,  and  a  copious  dew  will  occupy  its  place. 

67.  Anything  that  prevents  the  radiation  of  heat  from  a  body,  pre- 
vents the  deposit  of  frost  upon  it.     A  light  covering  of  straw,  paper,  . 
or  even  a  cloud  of  smoke  will  often  efifectually  protect  vines  or  fruit             j 
trees  from  the  injurious  effects  of  frost. 

68.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
at  or  below  the  freezing  point,  the  moisture,  which  otherwise  would 
have  fallen  as  rain,  falls  in  beautiful  crystaline  flakes,  called  Snow. 
These  flikes,  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter^  are  not  solid  crystals,  but 
are  very  porous,  and  hence  light  and  opaque.  When  melted  they  form 
about  one*tenth  their  bulk  of  water. 

69.  It  is  supposed  that  the  clouds,  in  which  snow-flakes  are  first 
formed,  consist  not  of  minute  vesicles  of  vapor,  as  die  rain-cloud,  but 
of  minute  crystals  of  ice,  which  by  the  continued  condensation  of  vapor 
increase  and  form  flakes,  which  further  increase  as  they  fall  through 
the  air  to  the  earth. 

70.  The  single  crystals  unite  at  angles  of  aO°,  60'*or  120°,  yet 
they  form,  by  their  different  modes  of  union,  hundreds  of  distinet  varie- 
ties. These  are  all  referable  however  to  one  system — ^the  Hexagonal — 
and  are  distributed  among  five  classes : — '*  1st.  Orystals  in  the  form  of 
(kin  plates;  2d.  Flakes  having  a  spherical  nucleus,  or  a  plane  figure 
studded  with  needle-shaped  crystals ;  3d.  Slender  prismatic  ciystals, 
usually  six-sided,  but  sometimes  having  only  three  sides;  4th.  Pyra- 
mids with  six  sides ;  and  5th.  Prismatic  crystals,  having,  perpendic- 
ular to  their  length,  both  at  their  extremities  and  in  the  middle,  thin 
six-sided  plates,  ^^ 

71.  Flakes  belonging  to  the  same  fall  of  snow  are  alike  in  form, 
while  those  belonging  to  consecutive  falls  are  unlike. 

72.  Snow  serves  many  important  purposes,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  following,  viz :  It  affords  a  nonconducting  covering  and 
protection  to  crops,  grass,  grain  and  tender  plants;  it  affords  to  the 
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Esquimaux  Uie  material  for  his  hnt,  and  thtiB  protects  him  against  the 
extreme  cold  of  those  inhospitable  climes ;  it  serves  to  lessen  the  dark- 
ness of  those  long  polar  Bights  of  months ;  it  cools  the  air  which  is 
about  to  Tisit  the  torrid,  and  otherwise  almost  uninhabitable  zone,  and, 
melting  gradoallj  through  the  summer,  on  the  mountain  tops,  feeds 
untold  thousands  of  rivers  and  streams,  which  serve  to  cool  the  air, 
enrich  the  soil  and  crown  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  with  an  abun- 
dant harvest. 

73.  Hail  Storms  are  showers  of  congealed  water,  or  pieces  of  ice, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  goose's  egg.  They  have 
fallen  in  Ohio  fifteen  inches  in  circumference.  They  sometimes  seem 
to  be  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  ice  and  snow;  at  others  th^y 
appear  like  snow  balls,  dipped  in  water  and  then  frozen. 

74.  Hail  is  most  frequent  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  usually  occurs 
in  hot  weather;  it  rarely  occurs  within  the  tropics,  or.  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes, or  in  the  night. 

76.  To  produce  hul,  it  is  necessary  that  warm  moist  air  should  unite 
with  air  so  cold  that  their  temperature  after  union,  shall  be  hdow  ike 
freezing  pmni  ;  and  this  too,  during  the  warmest  part  of  the  year  and 
the  dky.  To  explain  this  is  not  easy.  Several  theories  have  been 
advanced,  none  of  which,  however,  are  regarded  by  all  as  satisfactory. 

76.  .Electrical  phenomena  universally  accompany  hail  storms,  and 
hence  all  theories  involve  electricity,  either  as  a  cause  or  effect  of  the 
formation  of  hail.  Formerly  it  was  veiy  generally  believed  that  the 
great  cold,  sufficient  to  freeze  water,  in  such  warm  weather,  was  pifH 
duced  by  expansion,  and  that  the  cause  of  this  expansion  was  electricity. 

77.  Volta's  theoiy  is  that  the  cold  is  produced  by  evaporation  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  of  two  clouds,  in  opposite  electrical  states, 
and  situated  one  above  the  other.  The  nucleus  of  the  hail  thus  formed, 
is  made  to  move  rapidly  upward  and  downward  between  the  two  clouds 
by  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  like  the  ''dancing  images.'* 
While  thus  moving  the  hail  stones  are  constantly  increasing  by  con: 
gealing  upon  their  surface  the  vapor  through  which  they  pass,  until 
they  at  length  become  so  heavy  as  to  pass  through  the  lower  cloud. 

78.  Espy's  theory  supposes  an  "up-moving  current  so  violent  as  to 
carry  drops  of  rain  to  a  great  height,  when  they  freeze  and  become  hail." 
Being  thrown  out,  laterally,  they  fall  to  the  earth,  or  perhaps  are  car- 
ried inward  again  to  the  vortex,  then  again  upward,  increasing  as  they 
go,  and  this  it  may  be  is  many  times  i:epeated. 

79.  Olmsted's  theory  makes  electricity  an  effect  instead  of  a  causs 
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of  haiL  Hail,  he  supposeQ,  resolta  from  an  ezeeedingfy  eoid  wind 
meeting  a  warm  wind;  or  warm  air  carried  by  a  whirlwind  from  the 
sar&ce  of  the  earth  into  the  high  and  cold  regions  of  the  atmosphere; 
or  bj  cold  hlastt  sweeping  dovm  from  the  enow  and  ice  dctd  peaks  of 
lofty  mountains,  and  mingling  with  the  warm  air  of  the  yales. 
Gkantille  Femals  Sbminabt.  8.  N.  8. 


©tea'  :^nrtfaafl. 

The  Ck>n7ention  which  met  in  Colambiis  ob  the  24th  of  Augnst,  nominated  Mr. 
H.  H.  Barney,  the  Principal  of  the  Hughes  High  School  of  Cincinnati,  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  State  €k>mmissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools. 

Mr.  Barnxt  ill  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  haa  studied  and  practiced 
Law.  is  a  Teacher  of  long  experience,  and  a  radically  thorough  Common  School 
man.  He  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the 
fall  of  1817  he  located  in  Cincinnati  as  the  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School. 
Since  thaC  time  he  has  been  malnlj  confined  to  the  city :  his  duties  there  and  the 
state  of  his  health  preventing  him  from  leaving  his  school  for  the  poipose  of 
laboring  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  other  parts  of  the  State ;  hence  he  \s 
not  personally  Icnown  to  the  active  fViends  of  education  so  widely  as  he  might 
under  other  circumstances  have  been. 

Mr.  Barney's  personal  acquaintances,  especially  those  who  conversed  with  him 
on  the  subject  at  Dayton  and  after  the  close  of  that  meeting,  are  confident  that 
he  will  not  accept  this  nomination.  Should  he  do  so,  the  people  of  the  State  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  showing  by  their  votes  whether  they  prefer  for  this 
office  a  man  who  appears  as  the  nominee  of  a  political  party,  or  one  who  is 
recommended  and  approved  by  a  large  number  of  citiiena  without  distinction  of 
profession  or  party,  on  account  of  his  known  and  long  tried  oompeten^  fyr  the 
responsible  duties  of  the  office. 

We  have  found  no  active  Mend  of  education,  of  the  numbers  who  have  ap- 
proved the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Andrews  whose  views  of  his  preeminent 
fitness  are  in  the  least  changed  by  the  comparison  of  his  quallAcatlons,  and  hii 
services  in  the  cause  of  Education  with  those  of  Mr.  Barnst. 

We  are  compelled  to  omit  Arom  this  number  notices  of  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Cleveland,  of  the  N. 
T.,  Pa.  and  Vt.  State  Teachers'  Associations,  the  Am.  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education  and  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  whose 
Anniversaries  were  attended  djoring  the  last  month. 


Kotioes  of  Colleges,  Sehools,  ete. 
Marietta  College.— The  Commencement  Exercises  were  attended  on  the  28th 
of  July :  the  Graduating  Class  numbered  15.    The  honorary  degree  of  A.  M. 
was  conferred  on  Joseph  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  Willard  Warner  of  Cln- 
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chinati,  and  A.  Layman,  of  Mi^etta;  and  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Edward  D. 
Mansfield,  of  Cincinnati.  The  Catalogue  for  the  year  contaiqs  the  following 
rammary :  Seniors  15,  Juniors  11,  Sophomores  11,  Freshmen  31,  Under- Gradoates 
68,  Preparatory  Department  50.  Total  118-  The  Triennial  gires  the  names  of 
152  Alomni,  49  of  whom  hare  entered  the  Ministry. 

Wittenberg  College.— This  Institution  was  chartered  in  1845:  it  has  a  Theolo- 
gical, a  Collegiate,  a  Commercial  and  Teachers',  and  a  Preparatory  Department 
The  nnmber  of  students  in  each 'is  as  follows :  Theological  9,  College  96,  Partial 
Course  8,  Commercial  39,  Preparatory  108.  Total  190.  The  Alumni  of  the  The- 
ological Department  number  36,  and  of  the  College  18. 

Farmers'  College.— The  last  Catalogue  presents  the  names  of  13  in  the  Senior 
Class,  and  321  as  the  whole  number,  in  the  Collegiate  and  Preparatory  -Depart- 
ments during  the  year.    The  Alumni  now  number  62. 

Antioch  College.— This  Institution,  incorporated  in  1852,  is  to  be  opened  for 
the  reception  of  Students  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October  next  It  is  loca- 
ted at  Yellow  Springs,  Greene  county,  Ohio.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the 
denomination  called  "  Christians,"  but  the  Announcement  affirms  that  **  the 
College  will  exert  no  sectarian  influence  oyer  its  pupfls."  The  Endowment  is 
large,  the  buildings  are  spacious  and  commodious :  both  sexes  are  to  be  allowed 
equal  priyileges  for  obtaining  a  thorough  education.  The  Hon.  Hobacb  MakiT, 
LU  D.,  the  President,  is  to  be  aided  by  a  sufflcieiit  number  of  Instructmrs  in 
every  Department 

'  Starting  Medical  College.— The  sixth  course  of  Lectures  in  this  College,  (loca- 
ted at  Columbus,)  will  commence  on  the  3l8t  of  October,  and  continue  16  wedu : 
the  Preliminary  course  will  commence  on  the  17th  of  October. 

Wesleyan  Female  College.— The  eleventh  Catalogue  enumerates  158  in  the 
Collegiate,  244  in  the  Preparatory,  and  60  in  the  Primary  Department,  making, 
with  a  few  irregular  Students,  a  total  of  489.  Those  who  have  completed  the 
course  of  study,  and  graduated,  now  number  105. 

Cooper  Female  Seminary.— The  eighth  Catalogue  of  this  Institution,  which  Is 
still  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  J.  C.  Zachos  and  Miss  Mjlrqabet  Coxb,  contains 
the  names  of  157  pupils,  ten  of  whom  completed  the  four  years'  course  at  the 
close  of  last  year. 

Oxford  Female  Institute.— The  fourth  annual  Catalogue  of  this  Seminaiy,  which 
is  under  the  charge  of  Bey.  J.  W.  Scott,  D.  D.,  presents  the  names  of  5  in  the 
Collegiate,  135  in  the  Academic,  and  32  in  the  Primary  Department  Total  172. 
Its  Alumni  nnmber  48. 

Ohio  Female  CoUege.— This  Institution,  located  at  College  Hill,  near  Cincin- 
nati, has  published  iu  fourth  Catalogue,  reporting  49  in  the  Collegiate,  136  in 
the  Preparatory,  and  16  in  the  Primary  Deparisnent,  making  a  total  of  194.  Rer. 
J.  Covert  is  President,  Mrs.  Coysbt  is  Principal,  Prof.  A.  Wood,  the  Botanist, 
Mrs.  Wood,  and  several  other  experienced  Proftssors  and  Teachers  are  employed. 

Worthington  Female  Seminary.— Bev.  O.  M.  Spekcbb  is  Principal,  Mrs.  M. 
T.  Corner,  Goyemess,  and  six  other  Teachers  are  employed.  There  are  55 
pupils  in  the  three  regular  classes,  47  in  the  Preparatory  and  19  in  the  Primary 
Department 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College.— An  Institution  under  this  name  has  been 
organized  in  Delaware,  and  will  be  opened  under  the  supervision  of  Bev.  0. 
FAriLLX,  A.M.,  on  the  8th  of  this  month. 
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Grand  Rirer  lastitutc— This  Institution,  one  \)f  the  oldest  on  the  Westcra 
Reserve,  is  no\^  under  the  charge  of  Rer.  S.  H.  Waldo  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Smith.  Its 
Students  numbered  159  during  the  last  year— 85  Gentlemen,  and  74  Ladies. 

Salem  Academy.— This  Academy,  located  at  South  Salem,  Roas  coun^,  is 
under  the  charge  of  Rey.  Jamjss  A.  I.  Lowes,  aided  by  Rev.  Jamss  Long  and 
Hiss  Elvira  McCune.  Its  tenth  Catalogue  enumerates  60  male,  and  48  female 
pupils.    Total  108. 

Findlay  Male  and  Female  Seminary .--Sajiuel  A.  Speak,  A-H.,  Principal, 
Mrs.  M.  S.  Spear,  Preceptress.    Pupils,  males  03,  females  6J.    Total  160. 

Mount  Union  Seminary  and  Normal  School.— The  Principal,  Mr.  O.  N. 
Hartshork,  a.  M.,  is  aided  by  three  regular  Teachers  and  three  Assistants. 
During  the  past  year  266  Students— l&i  Gentlemen  and  82  Ladies— received  in- 
struction.   The  course  of  study  occupies  four  years. 

Public  Schools.- Harmar.— The  public  schools  of  this  place,  (near  Marietta,) 
are  efficiently  organized  under  the  aupervisioB  of  Mr.  John  Giles,  AJI.  The 
By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Rules  for  the  Government  of  the 
Schools,  have  been  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  16  pages. 

Defiance.- The  Regulations  of  the  Union  School  in  this  place  have  also  been 
published  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Pearson,  the  Superintendent 

The  Superintendent  or  some  proper  officer,  in  each  of  the  Union  Schools  or 
systems  of  Public  Schools  in  the  State  should  aim  to  send  a  copy  of  all  printed 
Rules,  Reports,  ete.,  to  every  other  town  and  city  in  which  such  schools  exist 
Our  thanks  are  again  tendered  to  all  who  have  forwarded  favors  of  this  kind  to 
the  Journal  of  Education. 

The  Union  Schools  of  Marietta.— The  Examinations  of  these  Schools  were 
attended  last  week,  at  the  dose  of  the  School  year.  We  understand  they  woe 
all  highly  satisfactory,  creditable  to  Teachers  and  Pupils.  Our  time  was  so  oc- 
cupied that  we  could  attend  only  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  witness  the  Exerdse 
of  the  graduating  class  which  had,  we  believe,  sixteen  members,  as  follows  : 

Hattie  Shiphak.  Sophia  Browning,  William  Loomib,  Rhoda  Shipxax, 
Mart  C,  Slocomb,  John  M.  Morse,  Mart  Tolford,  Mariah  Booth,  Mart 
Gilbert,  Vesta  Westgate,  Justice  Morse,  Virginia  Nte,  Jctlia  Ship- 
KAN,  Carrie  Brigham,  Miss  Sotez  and  Miss  Morse. 

The  literary  exercises  were  interspersed  with  beautiful  and  appropriate  Music, 
by  members  of  the  class.  The  young  ladies  read  compositions  which  did  them 
much  credit  We  might  name  some  of  them  whose  compositions  were  far  bet- 
ter than  those  we  are  wont  to  hear  on  such  occasions;  but  we  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  space  to  do  so  now. 

After  the  exercises  of  the  Class,  interesting  and  instinctive  remarks,  relative 
to  our  Pablic  Schools,  were  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wickes,  Prof.  I.  W.  Andrews 
and  Mr.  Kinoslet,  the  Superintendent 

The  School  room  was  well  filled  during  the  afternoon  by  interested  and  grati- 
fled  spectators.  The  people  of  Marietta  are  justly  proud  of  their  Schools.  The 
interest  they  manifest  on  occasions  like  the  one  we  have  noticed  indicates  this. 
We  trust  that  this  interest  may  become  even  more  general  than  it  is  now.— ^a- 
rietta  Bepuhlicanf  August  1st, 

Ripley  Union  School.— The  first  term  of  the  Ripley  Union  School  closed  last 
week.  We  attended  the  examination  one  day.  Fromwhatwesaw  we  are  satis- 
fled  that  the  discipline  of  the  Schools  is  good,  and  that  the  mental  training  of 
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the  pupils  is  careful  and  tbofongh.  For  the  time  tlie  school  has  been  established 
it  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  superintendent  and  teachers  have  eTidentljr 
been  assidaons  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  -  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils 'is 
satisfactory  e7ide9ce  that  their  Inatmctors  hare  not  been  inattantiye  to  their 
duties. 

Why  cannot  our  Directors  start  a  school  on  the  "  Union  plan  "  ?  8nch  a  scJiool 
would  do  infinitely  more  good  than  our  schools  as  conducted  at  present  can  pos- 
sibly accomplish.    It  is  j  Ust  what  wc  need.— Georgetoum  Union* 


CbitnrH'  Culik. 


The  TEAcnss  and  the  Parent  :  A  treatise  upon  Common  School  Education ; 
containing  practical  suggestions  to  Teachers  and  Parents.  By  Charles  North- 
end,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Danvers,  Mass.  New  York : 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Cincinnati :  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.  1853. — ^A  large  duodecimo 
of  320  pages :  it  is  as  its  title  imports,  a  practical  work.  The  first  part  treats  of 
Ck>mmon  Schools,  the  qualifications,  relations  and  duties  of  Teachers;  and  the 
second  of  the  relations  and  duties  of  Parents  to  their  children,  to  Schools  and 
the  eause  of  Education.  Would  thai  it  might  be  owned  and  read  by  erery 
Teacher  and  every  Parent  in  the  land. 

Physical  Gboorapht  :  By  Mart  Sohbrvillb.  A  new  American,  fh>m  the 
third  London  edition :  With  Notes  and  a  Glossary,  by  W.  S.  W.  Rusobevbbrobs, 
M.  D.  PhUadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.  1863.— Evexy  Mend  of  Science  will  be 
glad  to  see  so  fine  an  Edition  of  this  admirable  work.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Libra^  of  eyery  Teacher  and  eyery  intelligent  family. 

Mathematics  Siuplipied  and  made  attractiye ;  or  the  Laws  of  Motion  ex- 
plained. By  Thomas  Fishbr.  Philadelphia :  1853.— A  series  of  19  large  Plates 
illustrating  the  relations  of  mathematical  forms,  and  demonstrating  t9  the  eye 
numerous  geometrical  truths  by  ingeniously  constructed  Diagrams.  The  set  in 
a  neat  Portfolio,  and  a  volume  of  128  octayo  pages  containing  the  expUnations, 
are  sold  by  the  Author  for  $5. 

Reports  op  State  Superihtewbents  op  Schools,  etc.— New  York.— The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Common  Schools  of  N.  T.,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in 
January  last,  Is  a  document  of  160  pages.  The  statistics  reported  are  as  follows : 
Number  of  school  districts  11,597 ;  the  schools  were  taught  an  ayerage  of  7  months 
and  14  days;  number  of  children  enumerated  1,100,613;  number  euroUed- 832,- 
481;  expended  for  Teachers'  wages  $1,681,316;  for  Libraries  $00,579.$0;  raised 
by  tax  for  various  purposes,  $477,918.51— total  for  school  purposes,  $2,349,814. 
The  Superintendent  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  State  Normal  School,  to  the  Free 
Academy  and  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  Ci^,  and  nobly  vindicates  the 
Teachers*  profession  ftt)m  the  opprobrium  which  is  so  often  cast  upon  it  by  those 
who  have  little  knowledge  of  its  members,  or  are  incapable  of  appreciating  their 
attainments.    Hon.  H.  S.  Raitdall,  of  Albany,  State  Superintendent 

New  Hampshire.— The  seventh  Annual  Report  upon  the  Common  Schools  of 
N.  H.,  (the  third  Report  of  the  present  Board  of  Education,)  contains  some  230 
pages*   The  number  of  towns  reported  is  323^  nnmlwr  of  districu  2;310 ;  number 
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of  pnpfls  enrolled,  90,297 ;  of  these  nearly  70,000  attended  in  winter,  and  more 
than  ^,000  In  sammer;  the  average  monthly  wages  of  male  Teachers,  exclosiTv 
of  board,  $15.68 ;  of  females,  S6.99;  nnmber  of  male  Teachers  in  winter  schools, 
1,166;  in  sammer,  S2;  number  of  female  Teachers  in  winter  schools,  1,082;  in 
snmmer,  2,025;  abont  half  the  winter  schools  were  taught  by  females;  the  whole 
sum  raised  for  the  schools,  $201,802.60 ;  in  addition  to  this  $3,600  is  required  to 
be  raised  for  the  support  of  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  State  contains  ten  counties,  each  of  which  has  a  School  Commissioner: 
these  Commissioners  constitute  the  Board  of  Education,  and  elect  one  of  their 
number  Secretary,  who  is  yirtually  the  State  Commissioner.  The  present  Secre- 
tary is  Hon.  Hall  Roberts,  of  Concord.  During  the  year  ending  in  May  last, 
17  Teachers*  Institutes  were  attended  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, in  which  nearly  2000  Teachers  were  instructed. 

Connecticut^The  eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  Hon.  H.  Baskabd,  corers  some  280  pages :  in  addition  to  the  reports 
and  statistics  for  the  year,  it  contains  a  fUll  history  of  the  Schools  of  the  State 
and  the  legislation  on  the  sutjject  of  Education.  The  Appendix  of  100  pages  is 
replete  with  yaluable  statistics  of  education  in  Connecticut,  and  several  other 
States  and  countries.    A  considerable  portion  of  this  we  hope  soon  to  republish. 

The  Reports  of  the  Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and 
Califomia ;  and  several  other  valuable  Reports  and  Documents  have  been  received, 
and  will  be  noticed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Textbooks— New  Editions. — Grbekb's  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  290 
pages,  Philadelphia:  Thomas  Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  18S3.— This  is  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  Gbeeve's  First  Lessons,  and  Grbbitb's  Analysis:  it  presents 
the  features  of  the  Analysis  in  a  more  practical  form. 

Covell's  Digest  ofEnglish  Grammar  r  second  edition,  219  psges.  New  Toik : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1853.— This  work  has  been  materially  modified,  and  some 
portions  of  the  first  edition  entirely  re-written. 

Comstock's  Chbmistbt,  pp.  432.  New  Yoik :  Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co.,  1853.— 
This  work  has  been  revised,  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  stereotyped,  for 
the  third  time. 

Cuttbb's  First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  pp.  191;  and 
Cuttbb's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  pp«475.  Boston:  B.  B.  Mnssey 
&  Co.,  1853. 

Stoddabd'b  Practical  Arithmetic,  for  Schools  and  Academies:  Fifth  Edition, 
pp.  296.    New  York :  Lamport,  Blakeman  &  Law,  1853. 

Gbimbhaw's  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Wu.  Gbivshaw,  revised  and 
corrected  with  additional  chapters  by  A.  H.  Grixshaw,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  pp.  224* 
Philadelphia:  LIppincott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  1853. 

New  Wobks.— Second  Latin  Book :  comprising  a  Historical  Latin  Reader, 
with  Notes  and  Rules  fbr  translating;  and  an  Exercise  Book,  developing  a  com- 
plete Analytical  83^11  tax  in  a  series  of  Lessons  and  Exercises.  By  Albbbt  Habk- 
KB88,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  "Arnold's  First  Lathi  Book."  pp.  362.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1853. 

Xenopron's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction.  By  R. 
D.  C.  RoBBXNS,  Prof,  of  Languages  in  Middlebnry  College,  pp.  421.  New  Yoik. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1853. 

Stoddabd's  American  Philosophical  Arithmetic  for  the  use  of  advanoed 
classes  in  Schools  and  Academies;  it  has<  neither  ndes  nor  answers,  pp^  292. 
New  York:  Lamport,  Blakeman  &  Law,  1853. 
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Mr.  Jamss  Campbell,  having  been  asrared  of  receiTing  a  lalaiy  of  $1,(K)0, 
retains  his  place  as  Principal  of  the  Public  High  School  in  Dayton. 

Mr.  W.  H.  BuTTEKVHLD,  who  retired  from  his  school  hi  Dayton,  a  year  since, 
has  again  taken  charge  of  the  same  school. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Wheatok  has  resigned  his  sitnatioit  as  Principal  of  the  N.  £.  Dis- 
trict Public  School  of  Dayton. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Ttlbb,  late  of  Geaaga  county,  succeeds  Mr.  Whbatok. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Fbkkbb,  late  of  Troy,  has  been  employed  as  Principal  of  the  new 
Public  School  about  to  commence  at  Dayton. 

Mr.  James  Elliott,  late  Principal  of  the  Union  School  in  Franklin,  Warren 
county,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  die  North  District  Public  School  in  Ck>- 
Inmbus,  at  a  salary  of  $650. 

Mr.  John  W.  Suthebland,  a  Graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  and  late  a 
Teacher  in  the  Public  High  School  at  Ashland,  takes  chaige  of  the  School  in  the 
Middle  District  in  Columbus.    Salary  $650. 

Miss  Habbibt  £.  Sbabs,  late  of  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  formerly  of  Boston,  Mass. 
has  been  appointed  Preceptress  of  the  Female  Department  of  the  High  School, 
in  Columbus,  in  place  of  Miss  A.  C.  Mathbb,  resigned. 

Mr.  L.  £.  Walkeb,  late  of  B£ilan»  is  eniployed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  San- 
dusky City. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Walkeb  has  been  secured  to  take  charge  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
MUan. 

Mr.  Wm.  p.  Clabkb,  late  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  formerly  of  Medina,  O.,  succeeds 
Mr.  D.  F.  DeWolfb,  as  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Norwalk;  his 
salary  is  $800. 

Mr.  Alexandeb  Babtlett,  of  Oberlin,  is  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Mansfield,  which  are  to  be  organised  on  the  Union  plan  this 
month. 

Mr.  W.  £.  PiEBOB  i»  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  Public  Schools  of  London, 
Madison  county. 

Bey.  Mr.  Spalding  takes  charge  of  the  Union  School  in  Plymouth,  Richland 
county,  in  place  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Botcb,  resigned. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bubqett  is  appointed  Principal  of  the  Union  School  in  Utica,  lick- 
ing county. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Hawthobnb  is  to  take  chaifpe  of  the  Union  School  In  Franklin, 
Warren  county,  in  plaee  of  Mr.  Jambs  Elliott. 

The  Board  of  Education  In  Hillsboro',  Highland  county,  wish  to  secure  as  Su- 
perintendent of  their  Schools,  a  man  of  experience  in  conducting  such  schools, 
and  competent  to  teach  the  higher  English  branches  and  the  Languages.  They 
will  pay  a  respectable  salary.  For  ftirther  information,  apply  to  J.  R.  Embie, 
President  of  the  Board. 

A  thoroughly  qualified  Teacher  is  wanted  to  superintend  the  Public  Schools  of 
Ironton,  Lawrence  county.  From  $690  to  $800  will  be  paid.  Address  the  "  Board 
of  Education.'' 

A  Teacher  is  also  wanted  to  take  charge  of  the  Schools  in  Hanging  Rock,  Law- 
rence coun^ :  Salary  $450  or  $500.   Address  Rey.  A.  Babdwell. 
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Teachbsb'  Imbtitutes.— The  Fall  sessions  of  Teachers'  Institiites  in  Ohio,  so 
far  as  arranged,  have  been,  or  will  be  attended  as  follows  : 
Clinton  county,  at  Wilmington,  Joly  llth — one  week. 
Greene  county,  at  Xenla,  Angnst  15th— one  week. 
Warren  county,  at  Lebanon,  Angnst  ISth-^one  week. 
K.  Western  Ohio,  at  Perrysbnrg  and  Manmee,  Angnst  22d— two  weeks. 
Miami  county,  at  Troy,  Angnst  22d— one  week. 
Pickaway  county,  at  Cirderille,  August  29th — one  week. 
Licking  county,  at  Granyille,  Sept.  5th— one  week. 
Delaware  connty,  at  Delaware,  Sept.  19th — one  week. 
Guernsey  connty,  at  Antrim,  September  26th — one  week. 
Clermont  connty,  at  Bantam,  October  3d — one  week. 

Knox  county,  at ^  October  3d— one  week. 

Brown  county,  at  Georgetown,  October  12th,  13th  and  14th. 
Morrow  county,  at  Chesterville,  October  17th— one  week. 
Preble  county,  at  Eaton,  October  nth'-one  week. 
Belmont  county,  at  Bamesrille,  October  24th — one  week. 

Seneca  connty,  at ,  October  21th— one  week. 

Lake  county,  at  Painesvllle,  October  31st— one  week. 

Bichland  county,  at  — — , , 

Sandusky  connty,  at  Fremont,  • one  week. 

Ashtabnla  county,  at , '• . 

Muskingum  county,  at , one  week. 

Coshoctoi}  county,  at  Roscoe,  — one  week. 

Stark  county,  at  Canal  Fulton, one  week. 

Columbiana  county,  at  Salem, one  week. 
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Tqis  Journal,  the  Organ  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  is  published 
monthly,  each  number  containing  thirty-two  pages  of  reading  matter  exclu- 
sive of  the  Advertising  sheet,  which  adds  nothing  to  the  postage.  The  price  is 
one  dollar  per  year  in  adrance  :  all  subscriptions  should  commence  with  the 
volume. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Journal  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
second  volume  will  be  ftmished  to  subscribers  for  two  dollars.  If  the  first 
volume  is  ordered  by  mail,  twenty-four  cents  in  stamps  should  be  inclosed  to 
prepay  the  postage ;  if  not  prepaid  the  cost  of  postage  wi  1  be  doubled. 

^1  communications,.and  Books  to  be  noticed  or  reviewed,  should  be  directed 
to  the  Resident  Editor,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lobd,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Remittances  and  business  letters  should  be  addressed  to  Loxiir  Akdkbwb, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Copies  of  the  New  School  Law  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  prepaid :  Single 
copies  for  4  cents,  25  copies  for  91. 

The  March  number  of  the  Journal  containing  the  New  School  Law  and  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Common  Schools,  can  still  be  ftimished  for 
12  cents  each. 

The  September  number,  containing  the  Opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  School  Law,  wIU  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  for  10  cents. 
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10  ^mxul  fd  €iitiaim. 

COLUHBUS,   8EPTEMBEB,  1853. 


»  ^»^» 


W)}i^  Ijas  tt|t  &\dit  a  liglit  ti  Mnit  is  ngailt  to  (Shtatinit? 


Igl  T  the  present  time,  when  some  among  ub  are  flnding  &iilt  with  the 
ffn^  proyicdons  of  our  new  School  Law,  we  invite  the  attention  of  aU 
to  the  following,  from  an  addj:ess  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Horagb  Mann 
IB  1838 : 

But,  before  I  go  on  to  speak  of  other  provisions  of  the  law,  perhaps 
there  may  be  a  class  of  persons  ready  to  ask,— «"  Why  all  this  interfer- 
ence? Why  this  obtrosion  of  the  State  into  the  concerns  .of  the  indi- 
vidual? Are  pot  our  children,"  say  they,  "our  own?  Who  can  be 
presumed  to  care  more  for  them  than  we  do  ?  And  whence  your  author- 
ity," ihey  demand,  **  to  fetter  our  free-will,  and  abridge  our  sovereignty 
in  their  management?"  The  vagabond,  the  drunkard,  the  mansUat- 
parent  who  wishes  to  sell  his  children  to  continuous  labor,— -who,  for 
the  pittance  of  money  they  can  earn,  is  willing  they  should  grow  up 
without  schooling,  without  instruction,  and  be  used,  year  after  year,  as 
parts  of  machinery,  —  these  may  cry  out  to  the  X^egislature,— "JB^- 
what  right  do  you  come  between  us  and  our  oflbpring  ?  By  what  right 
do  you  appoint  a  Board  of  Education  and  a  Secretary  to  piy  into  our 
domestic  arrangements,  and  take  from  us  our  parental  rights  ?  We  wish 
to  be  our  own  Board  of  Education  and  Secretary  also."  Such  ques- 
tions may,  perhaps,  be  honestly  put,  and  therefore  should  be  eohetlj 
answered. 

The  children,  whom  parents  have  brought  into  this  world,  are  carried 
forwards  by  the  ceaseless  flow  of  time,  and  the  irresistible  course  of 
nature,  and  will  soon  be  men.  They  are  daily  gathering  forces  and 
pasrions  of  fearful  energy,  soon  to  be  expended  upon  sodety.    The 
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powers  of  citizensbip,  wliich  reach  every  man's  home  and  every  man's 
hearth,  will  soon  be  theirs.     In  a  brief  space,  these  children  will  have 
the  range  of  the  whole  community,  and  will  go  forth  to  pollute  or  to 
purify,  to  be  bane-  or  blessing  to  those  who  are  to  live  with  tfaem»  and 
to  come  after  them.     On  the  day  when  their  minority  ceases,  their  pa- 
rents will  deliver  them  over,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  of  society,  with- 
out any  regard  to  soundness  or  unsoundness  in  thdr  condition.     Forth- 
with, that  society  haa  to  assume  the  entireresponsibility  of  their  conduct 
for  life ; — for  society,  in  its  collective  capacity,  is  a  real,  not  a  nominal 
sponsor  and  godfather  for  all  its  children.  Society  has  no  option  whether 
to  accept  or  reject  them.     Society  cannot  say  to  any  parent,  *'  Take 
back  this  felon-brood  of  yours ;  we  never  ordered  any  such  recruits ;  we 
know  not  what  to  do  with  them ;  we  dread  them,  and  therefore  we  will 
not  receive  them ; "  -^but  society  must  equally  accept  them,  whether 
they  are  pieces  of  noblest  workmanship,  inwrought  with  qualities  of 
divinest  beauty  and  excellence,  or  whether  they  are  mere  trumpery  and 
gilded  pasteboard,  impossible  to  be  thought  of  for  any  useful  purpose. 
Now,  in  those  cases  from  which  the  objectors  draw  their  analogies,  the 
circumstances  are  totally  different.     If  I  make  a  general  contract  with 
my  neighbor  for  an  article  of  merchandize,  the  intendment  of  the  law  is, 
that  it  shall  be,  at  least,  of  a  fair,  merchantable  quality ; — and  if  it  be 
valueless,  or  even  materially  defective,  in  stock  or  workmanship,  the 
law  exonerates  me  from  all  obligation  to  receive  it.    I  may  cast  it  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  producer,  and  make  the  loss  wholly  his,  not  mine. 
Bo  if,  for  a  sound  price,  I  contract  with  a  dealer  to  famish  me  a  horse 
for  a  specified  journey  or  business,  and  he,  instead  of  providing  for  me 
an  animal  suitable  for  the  object  stipulated,  sends  me  an  old  hack,  whose 
only  merit  is  that  one  might  study  all  the  diseases  of  farriery  upon  lum, 
-^there  is  not  a  court  or  jury  in  the  countiy  but  would  make  the  firaud- 
lllent  jockey  take  back  the  beast,  and  pay  smart-money  and  all  the  costs 
of  litigation.     But  not  so,  when  parents  deliver  over  to  the  community 
a  son  who  carries  the  poison  of  asps  beneath  his  glistenmg  tongue ;  or 
a  daughter,  who,  from  her  basilisk  eye,  streams  guilt  into  whomsoever 
she  looks  upon.     Twenty-one  years  after  a  child^s  burth, — and  often 
much  earlier  than  that, — be  he  sot,  brawler,  libeller,  poisoner,  lyncher, 
-^society  has,  none  the  less,  to  take  him  into  her  bosom,  and  bear  his 
stings  and  stabs ;-— and  this,  as  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  why  all  those 
good  citizens  who  care  what  they  have  in  their  bosoms,  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  take  these  precautions  beforehand. 
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SstiM  nf  tjii  ^tsh  (tonmiissiniRr  of  &i^m\s. 


Thx  following  ezoelleat  Bonunaiy,  which  is  copied  from  the  Ohio 
Statesman,  will  be  foond  oonyenient  for  reference : — 

Mbssbs.  Editobs  :  In  couversxng  with  my  associates  appointed  to  the 
State  Convention  of  August  24th,  inst ,  as  well  as  with  other  individu-* 
als,  intelligent  enough  on  other  points,  I  find  yeiy  indistinct,  not  to  say 
incorrect  notions  as  to  the  qualifications  required  in  the  nominee  for  the 
office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  I  ask  the  use  of 
your  columns  to  present  my  views  on  this  subject,  believing  that  the 
statement  thus  presented,  will  make  a  clearer  impression  than  any 
vocal  remailcs  in  the  Convention  would  secure. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating  the  office,  the  following  du- 
ties are  assigned  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools : 

1.  To  attead,  ten  days  or  more,  in  each  judicial  district  of  the  State, 
smperintending  and  encouragmg  Teachers'  Institutes,  conferring  with 
Township  Boards  of  Education  or  other  school  officers,  counseling 
teachers,  visiting  schools,  and  delivering  lectures  calculated  tp  subserve 
the  mterests  of  popular  education. 

2.  To  purchase  school  libriuries  and  aj^Muratus,  and  ^tend  to  their 
distribution  among  the  various  Boards  of  Education  throughout  the 
State. 

8.  To  supervise  the  educational  funds  of  the  State,  so  as  to  secure 
their  safe  jand  right  application  and  distribution  according  to  law. 

4.  To  obtain  of  County  Auditors,  Boards  of  Education,  or  other 
Bdiool  officers.  Clerks  and  Treasurers  of  townships,  County  Treasurers 
and  Clerks,  and  Becorders  and  Treasurers  of  cities  and  villages,  copi^ 
of  all  reports  by  them  required  to  be  made,  and  aU  such  other  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  funds,  and  condition  of  schools  and  (^e  manage- 
ment thereof,  as  he  may  deem  important. 

5.  To  prepare  suitable  forms  and  regulations  for  making  all  reports 
and  conducting  all  neceasaxy  proceedings  under  this  act,  with  such  in* 
structions  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  organisation  and  gov- 
ernment of  schools,  for  the  guidance  of  school  officers,  in  the  discharge  ' 
of  their  duties. 

6.  To  prepare  for  publication  the  laws  relating  to  School  Teachers' 
Institutes  with  appropriate  forms  and  instructions  for  carrying  into  eze- 
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cation  sach  laws,  so  that  thej  may  be  printed  and  distrilmted  for  the 
use  of  school  officers,  as  often  as  may  become  neoeesaiy. 

7.  To  make  a  report,  annually,  to  the  Governor  or  Grenend  Asseni. 
biy  as  the  case  may  be,  which  shall  present  a  statement  of  the  conditioa 
and  amount  of  all  funds  and  property  appropriated  to  purposes  of  eda- 
oation ;  a  statement  of  the  number  of  common  schools  in  the  State,  the 
number  of  scholars  attending  such  schools,  their  sex,  and  the  bnmciies 
taught ;  a  statement  of  the  number  of  private  or  select  schools  in  the 
State,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  «iholar8 
attending,  such  schools,  their  sex  and  the  branches  taught;  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the  number  of  teachers  at- 
tending them ;  a  statement  of  the  estimate  and  accounts  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  public  school  funds  of  every  description ;  a  statement  of 
plans  for  the  management  and  improvement  of  common  schools,  and 
such  other  information  relative  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State 
as  he  may  think  of  importance. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  a  high  order  as  well  as  a  wide  range 
of  qualifications,  ere  demanded  in  the  incumbent  of  this  office.  He 
must  be  a  man  of  great  energy,  perseverance  and  activity,  to  go  through 
the  immense  amount  of  physical  labor  these  duties  involve.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  tried  integrity  and  firmness,  to  resist  the  outside  pressure  of 
teachers  and  book  publishers,  who  may  spare  neither  persuasions,  threats 
Bor  tricks  to  mold  him  to  their  interests.  He  must  be  a  man  of  good 
education*  and  above  all,  of  good  hard  common  sense  and  business  tact. 
He  must  also  be  a  good  accountant,  and  should  be  conversant  with 
human  nature  in  its  various  aspects. 

I  know  but  few  men  in  the  State  fit  fbr  the  office,  and  none  wha 
would  lay  down  their  present  occupation  to  take  it.  Of  that  portion  of 
the  Commissioner's  duties  which  relates  to  statistics,  accounts  and  the 
^preparation  of  tables  and  forms,-— and  tlus  is  a  large  sbare  of  them— • 
I  claim  to  be  a  judge,  as  tiiey  have  been,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  in 
my  own  lin6 ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  in  that  department  alone 
the  incumbent  will  have  his  hands  fuU.'  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
missioner elect,-^/  he  does  half  that  the  law  preserHes,  will  be  the 
business  man  of  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

Although  I  cannot  specify  any  man  for  the  post^  I  trust  my  colleagues 
€an  offer  the  Convention  suitable  persons  for  a  choice.  My  object  in 
making  this  communication  is  to  suggest  to  every  person  making  a  nom- 
ination to  the  C(mveation  the  responubility  which  that  act  involves. 

Bespectfully,  ch^klub  oisr. 

CoLuiiBUB,  Aug.  93d,  1863.  . 
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%Vfati  of  It  tifit  to  JItfit  (^igltBit. 


Thi  following  brief  report  was  presented  by  Rev.  A.  Smyth,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Toledo,  to  the  Board  of  Education  in 
that  city : 

OxNTLBMXN :  My  recent  tour  to  the  Eastern  States,  for  inyestigating 
their  school  systems,  and  for  inquiring  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conduct- 
bg.  educational  institutions,  was  made,  partially,  under  your  durection; 
and  I  deem  it  proper  to  report  to  you  my  doings.  This  report  must  neces* 
sarily  be  brief,  as  thousands  of  facts,  both  interesting  and  instructive, 
came  under  my  observation,  but  which  would  require  a  large  volume  for 
specific  statement.  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  Teachers:— inqui- 
ries concerning  Furniture,  Apparatus,  etc^  I  will  furnish  you  special 
reports. 

I  visited  many  schools,  public  and  select,  and  of  different  grades,  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut;  particularly  those  of 
Boston,  Charlestown,  Springfield,  South  Hadley,  Providence,  New 
Britain,  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  Many  of  them  are  of  high  charac- 
ter, having  no  superiors  in  our  country.  From  them  I  was  able  to 
gather  information  respecting  the  management  and  instruction  of  schools, 
which  I  trust  can  be  employed  for  the  improvement  of  those  under  your 
direction. 

The  schools  which  I  visited  are  establided  on  various  systems  of 
Organization,  and  after  witnessing  their  operations  I  can  affirm  that  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  Graded,  Union  Plan, 
on  which  the  Toledo  schook  are  based,  should  be  abandoned,  or  greatly 
modified.  I  am  more  than  ever  confident  that  schools  thus  organized, 
will  admit  of  working  up  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  any 
other.  Let  this  system  be  carried  out  as  it  may  be ;  let  buildings, 
teachers  and  supervision  be  what  the  plan  contemplates,  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  your  schook  may  not  soon  take  rank  with  the  very  best 
in  our  land. 

Many  of  the  schools  which  I  visited  were  near  the  close  of  their  terms, 
which  prevented  my  seeing  them  in  the  practice  of  their  more  common 
routine  of  duties.  Some  were  in  examination,  and  some  preparing  for 
exhibition.  But  this  disadvantage  was  more  than  compensated  by 
privileges  and  opportunities  which  I  could  have  experienced  at  no  other 
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period  of  tbe  year.  I  refer  to  the  meetings  of  various  educational  and 
literary  associationg  whic&  I  attended,  and  which  aflforded  me  an  acquaint- 
ance with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are 
engaged  in  the  great  work  of  instruction.  To  be  placed  on  terms  of  cot^ 
respondence  with  persons  of  this  character  is  more  than  a  personal  priF- 
ilege,  for  it  may  be  made  productiye  of  high  advantage  to  your  schools. 

I  availed  myself  of  opportunities  for  the  collection  of  documentary 
facts  and  statistics  relating  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  brought  home 
with  me  more  than  one  hundred  different  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  many 
of  which  are  of  rare  value. 

Without  one  exception,  all  school  officers  upon  whom  I  called,  laid 
me,  and,  perhaps  I  may  add,  yourselves,  under  obligations  by  their  re- 
spectful attention,  and  the  facilities  they  afforded  me  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  objects  of  my  mission.  Among  those  to  whom  I  am  most  deeply 
indebted,  are^* 

In  Boston — Otov.  Clifford ;  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  Secretary  of  the  Mass. 
Board  of  Education;  Nathan  Bishop,  Esq.,  Sup't  of  the  City  Sdioob; 
and  the  Principak  of  the  Quincy,  Brimmer,  Hancock,  and  other  schools. 

In  Springfield — Mr.  Parnsh,  of  the  High  School,  and  Mr.  Bangs  of 
the  Select  Classical  School. 

In  South  Hadley — ^Miss  Chapin,  Principal  of  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Senumuy,  and  Miss  Tolman,  a  Teacher  in  that  institution. 

In  Providence — Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  City  Schools. 

In  Hartford — ^Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  State  Commissioner  of  Schools. 

In  New  Britain — Prof.  Philbrick,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School. 

In  New  Haven — ^Hon.  James  F.  Babcock,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

of  Education,  and  Professors  Silliman  and  Olmstead,  of  Yale  College. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  ▲.  smvth. 

Toledo,  Sept.  8th,  18^. 


fximimttion  nf  litinnl  €m^m. 

TO  THE  TEAOHXR0  AND  PATBONS  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  ASHTABULA 
COUNTY : — 

The  Board  of  School  Examiners,  appointed  under  the  new  School 
Law,  having  completed  their  first  series  of  meetings  for  the  examina- 
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tion  of  t^acliers,  deem  it  proper  to  make  the  following  statement  of  their 
official  proceedings. 

TThej  haye  held  four  meetings  for  examinations:  The'  examinations 
in  Orthography  and  Beading,  were  conducted  orally;  hut^  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  applicants,  they  were  necessarily  brief,  and  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  In  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  and  Geography, 
the  following  questions  were  proposed;  those  in  Geography  having  been 
slightly  varied  after  the  ezammation  at  Orwell: 

ABia!HMETIC. 

1.  Name  the  different  methods  of  Notation,  and  write  the  date  of  the 
present  year  in  each  method. 

2.  Name  the  7th  period  in  the  French,  and  also  m  the  English 
method  of  Numeration. 

3.  What  is  the  di£Eerenc6)  if  any^  between  the  "parts"  and  the 
"fectors"  of  a  number? 

4.  How  many  bottles,  each  containing  one  pint  two  gills>  can  be 
filled  from  a  barrel  of  beer? 

5.  What  number,  multiplied  by  3|,  giyes  the  product  1^? 

6.  Define  "Eatio"  and  *' Proportion." 

7.  If  a  barrel  of  flour  last  7  persons  8  weeks,  how  long  would  it  last 
15  persons? 

8.  At  6  per  cent,  interest,  what  is  the  amount  of  a  note  for  $108 
dated  Feb.  12,  1851,  and  paid  March  1,  1853? 

9.  (By  Analysis — process  to  be  written  out.)  K  4  men  eat  32  lbs. 
of  bread  in  2  days,  how  many  pounds  will  9  men  eat  in  5  days? 

10.  Two  men  start  fi:t>m  the  same  plaee-*one  goes  60  miles  wesl, 
the  other  50  miles  south.    How  far  aro  they^  then,  apart? 

GRAMMAB. 

1.  How  is  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  formed? 

2.  Compare  the  following  adjectives :  good,  wise,  bad,  tar,  ill,  delight 

3.  Write  the  plurals  of  the  following  nouns  and  pronouns:  man,  fly, 
chimney,  me,  him,  irksome. 

4.  Write  the  past  tense,  and  the  perfect  participle  of  the  following 
verbs :  forsake,  fly,  go,  choose,  take,  wear,  garb, 

5.  In  the  sentence,  ''Let  him  eat  what  he  chooses,^  state  how  many 
clauses,  and  name  the  subject  or  subjects,  predicate  or  predicates. 

6.  Parse  "eat." 

7.  Parse  "  what." 

8.  Write  the  verb  "eat"  in  the  3d  person,  singular  number,  of  all 
the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mode. 
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9.  In  the  sentence,  ''That  yns  the  same  man  that  I  saw/'-parse  each 
that. 

10.  In  the  sentence,  "  That  is  the  ropm  in  which  we  recite/'  between 
what  words  does  ''in"  show  the  relation? 

11.  In  the  sentence,  "  I  have  laid  in  the  snow  so  long,  as  I  am 
almost  froze,  and  feel  bad,"  make  the  necessary  corrections,  and  give  a 
i^opsis  of  the  first  verb  in  the  corrected  sentence. 

1.  Name  the  Qrand  Divisions  of  the  Earth. 

2.  Which  Grand  Division  contains  the  most  lofty  and  extended  range 
of  mountains  ? 

« 

8.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  North  America. 

4.  Name  those  of  the  United  States  which  lie  south  of  86  degrees, 
80  minutes  North  Latitude. 

5.  What  causes  the  difference  in  the  length  of  days  and  nights? 

6.  How  long  is  the  longest  day  at  the  equator,  and  also  at  the  poles  ? 

7.  How  many  degrees  of  latitude  do  we  reckon?  how  many  of  longi- 
tude? and  why  more  of  one  than  of  the  other? 

8.  Name  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Africa  which  border  upon  the 
Mediterranean. 

9.  Give  the  boundaries,  capital  and  chief  towns  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

10.  Name  the  States  bordermg  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  give  their  capitals. 

These  questions  were  reduced  to  writing  by  each  applicant,  and  a 
corresponding  list  of  written  answers  made  out  and  delivered  to  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  From  an  examination  of  these  written  answers, 
the  Board  determined  what  persons  were  entitled  to  receive  certificates, 
tot  what  length  of  time,  etc.  In  determining  these  matters,  they  were 
govMked  by  the  following  rules;  (the  number  of  written  questions 
being  thirty-one: 

1.  Each  applicant,  not  fuling  in  more  than  4  questions,  received  a 
certificate  for  24  months. 

2.  Each  applicant  failing  in  more  than  4  questions,  and  not  more 
than  S,  a  certificate  for  18  months. 

8.  Failing  in  more  than  8  questions,  and  not  more  than  12,  12 
months. 

4.  Failing  in  more  than  12,  and  not  more  thsn  15  questions,  6 
months. 
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5.  Failing  in  more  than  15,  and  not  more  than  18  questions,  4 
months. 

6.  Failing  in  m<»e  than  18  qnesiionB — ^no  eertiilcate. 

Slight  deviations  from  these  were  oocasionallj  made,  where  ciroum* 
stances  seemed  to  warrant  it. 

The  grade  of  each  branch,  in  the  **  Scale  of  Qualifications,"  on  the 
certificates,  was  determined  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus,  in  Arithmetic, 
for  example: 

All  the  questions  ooiieetlj  answered,  marked  1 ;  one  or  two  quee- 
tiona  incorrectly  answered,  2;  three,  incorrect  answers,  8;  four,  4; 
Ave,  5;  etc. 

The  other  branches  .were  graded  in  the  same  way. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  lateness  of  tiie  examinatioos,  and  the 
&ct  that  yery  many  schools  had  already  b^[;un,  have  induoed  the  exam- 
iners to  be  more  lenient  with  applicants,  than  they  could  have  been 
under  other  circumstances.  Hereafter  no  applicant  ought  to  expeet  a 
certificate  who  cannot  answer  coireetly  much  more  than  half  of  even  a 
more  difficult  list  of  questions  dian  the  ones  here  presented. 

At  the  four  meetings  held  by  the  Board,  there  have  been  265  appli- 
cants for  certificates.    Of  this  number 

4  have  received  certificates  for  24  months^ 
23  "  "  18      " 

no  certificate ; 

Being  a  little  more  than  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  appli* 

cants.    Those  who  apply  fbr  certificates  in  future  must  do  better,  or 

surely  we  shall  be  ^'  benighted  "  in  earnest. 

W.  W.  HOPKINS, 

Cfleri  of  Board  of  School  Examiners. 
rAflhtabnla  SentineL] 


57 
47 
58 
75 
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€uirjiiitg. 

To  teach  is  to  impart  instruction  or  information  to  others.  Those 
who  are  to  be  profited  by  oral  instruction  must^  of  course,  be  present 
to  the  Teacher,  not  in  body  merely,  but  in  mind ;  that  is,  they  must 
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^ye  him  their  attontion.  The  mU  most  be  in  a  pxoper  frame :  they 
most  be  willing  to  listen,  willing  to  learn,  willing  to  be  instnicted ; 
they  mnst  believe  that  they  can  learn,  that  they  can  be  instmcted, 
that  the  Teacher  is  competent  to  instmct  them ;  and,  not  only  this,  they 
most  have  a  desire  to  learn,  not  at  some  future  time,  but  now;  a  desore 
to  be  instructed  on  the  particular  subject  which  is  under  consideratiGn. 
But  that  this  state  of  things  may  exist,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
must  be  healthy  and  of  a  proper  temperature,  the  body  must  be  in  a 
comfortable  position,  the  mind  must  be  unoccupied  with  other  subjects, 
and  must  be  in  that  inymmUe  state  which  can  be  produced  only  by 
arousing  to  action  that  desire  for  knowledge  which,  in  the  form  of  curi- 
osity, always  exists  in  the  youthful  mind. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  show  the  propriety  of  many  of  the 
following  principles  or  maxims  which  are  commended  to  the  attention  of 
Teachers: 

1.  It  is  usdesB  to  communicate  information  or  give  instruction  to 
scholars  unless  you  can  Secure  thehr  attention. 

2.  To  secure  attention,  the  Teacher  must  lead  the  pupil  to  control  his 
i^enses :  the  eye  must  be  directed  toward  the  instructor,  that  there  may 
be  opportunity  for  that  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind  which  can  take 
place  only  through  this  medium ;  and  the  ear  must  be  intent  to  catch 
not  only  the  words,  but  those  intonations  and  modulations  of  the  Yoice 
which  convey  relations  of  ideas  and  shades  of  meaning  too  subtle  for 
words  to  express. 

8.  It  is  of  little  av^  to  attempt  to  instruct  those  who  are  not  anxious 
to  learn,  and,  to  learn  that  which  you  are  attempting  to  teach. 

4.  The  instruction  given  must  always  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
capacities  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  must  have  reference  to  their 
pNFvious  attainments,  and  be  adapted  to  their  present  stage  of  mental 
development ;  hence  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  explain  to  young 
children  Kepler's  laws,  or  the  calculation  of  edipsos. 

6.  The  amount  of  information  communicated  at  any  time  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  the  scholars :  enough  should  be  imparted 
at  each  recitation  to  furnish  a  repast  for  the  desire  for  knowledge,  to 
strengthen  and  invigorate  the  mind,  but  not  sufficient  to  overtask  its 
powers  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  thus  cloy  the  appetite. 

6.  The  time  occupied  by  any  lesson  or  exercise  must  vary  with  their 
age  and  advancement ;  the  attention  of  young  chUdren  should  not  be 
confined  to  an  exercise  more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes.     Yocal  exerci- 
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BOS,  especially  thoae  condnoted  in  concert,  Bhonld  seldom  continue  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  minntes :  many  exeicises,  however,  may  occupy 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  the  recitations  of  the  older  and  more 
advanced  classes,  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes. 

7.  The  Teacher  should  always  endeavor  to. call  out  all  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  &e  class  on  any  sul^ect  before  presenting  any  thing 
new* 

8.  He  should  never  do  anything  for  a  scholar  which  the  pupil  can  b^ 
led  or  aided  to  do  fisr  himself;  he  should  not  answer  a  question  directly, 
if  by  asking  another  or  a  series  of  questions  he  can  lead  the  scholar  to 
answer  it  coirectly  for  himself 

9*.  He  should  not  solve  a  problem  on  the  blackboard^  or  explain  a 
difficult  point  in  a  lesson,  if  there  is  a  single  scholar  in  the  class  who 
has  mastered  it ;  let  the  scholar  do  it.  if  he  can,  first,  because  he  will  be 
likely  to  do  it  quite  as  well  if  not  better  than  the  Teacher ;  and  second, 
that  he  and  others  may  be  encouraged  to  persevere  and  overcome  diffi- 
culties  unaided  in  future. 

10.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  great  secret  of  suceess  in  teaching 
conflists  in  firequent  and  th(»rough  reviews.  a.  n.  \. 


^xwmx\  €mmi  in  ^ariiiig* 


Tbachbrs  not  unfrequently  find  difficulty  in  interesting  classes  fat 
parnngy  as  the  exercise  is  generally  conducted,  and  especially  in  con- 
fining the  attention  of  the  class  during  the  recitation.  The  following 
methods  have  been  found  very  successful  in  remedying  some  of  the  evils 
often  complained  of. 

X.^*-OKTHOQRAPHI0  PABSINO. 

Assign  to  the  class  for  examination  some  five  or  six  words  and  require 
them,  first,  to  determine  the  number  of  elementary  sounds  contained  in 
each ;  second,  to  classify  the  sounds  as  vocaly  suhvocal  or  cupircUe ; 
and  third,  to  classify  the  letters  or  combinations  of  letters  employed  in 
representing  the  sounds,  as  vatoeh,  dipihongt,  digmplis,  or  trigraphst 
consonants,  douMe-consonanls  or  eanMnations.  To  prove  the  accura- 
cy of  their  results,  the  number  of  the  several  classes  of  soxmds,  and  of  the 


r 
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'  classes  of  charaoters  employed  to  represent  tiiem,  should  be  equal  to  each 

other,  and  to  the  whole  number  of  sounds  first  ffxea. 

U.— <-0RTH0EPI0  PAESINQ. 

Qtye  for  examination  a  paragraph  containing  four,  mz,  eight  or  ten 
lines  of  prose  or  poetry,  and  require  the  class,  first,  to  count  all  the 
words  in  the  paragraph ;  second,  to  count  all  the  monosyllables,  dissyl- 
lables, trissyllableB  and  polysyllables,  and  compare  their  sum  with  the 
whole  number.  Then  let  them  ascertain  how  many  of  the  words  con- 
taining more  than  one  syllable,  are  accented  on  the  first,  on  the  second, 
on  the  third,  and  on  the  fourth  syllable,  etc. 

Next  require  the  number  of  words  which  have  one,  two  and  three 
(primary,  secondary  and  tertiaiy,)  accents;  and  those  which  have  the 
common^  or  articulatory  accent,  as  in  conformity;  of  those  whioh  haye 
the  discritninattve,  as  suijed,  efoibjed;  and  of  those  which  have  the 
rhetorical  accent,  as  **  he  will  swcend,  but  they  must  deeoeni.^ 


» 


ni.-^XTTMOLOQIQAL  PABSING. 

Assign  the  passage  and  let  the  words  be  counted  as  before;  then 
require  the  number  of  simple  and  of  compound  words;  next,  the  num- 
ber of  primitives  and  derivatives ;  the  number  of  derivatives  fonned  by 
the  use  of  prefixed  alone,  by  the  use  of  suffixes,  and  by  the  use  of  both ; 
require  the  meaning  of  the  radicals  and  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  em- 
ployed ;  and  lastly,  the  definitions  of  the  words  as  used  in  the  passage. 

The  study  of  arithmetic  is  often  extolled  for  the  absolute  certainty 
attending  the  result  of  its  operations,  while  grammar  is  frequently 
represented  as  a  study  in  which  only  prohaUe  conolumons  can  be  reached 
by  the  most  expert ;  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  exercises  funush 
opportunity  for  the  attainment  of  absolute  accuracy.  Such  lessons  may 
be  studied  beforehand  and  the  results  presented  at  the  redtation  in 
writing,  or  the  investigation  may  be  made  by  the  whole  class  on  the 
recitation-seat  in  the  prtosence  of  the  Teacher.  It  will  generally  be  best 
to  go  through  with  these  exercbes  at  recitation,  until  the  scholars  become 
familiar  with  the  mode  of  executing  them,  the  Teacher  counting  and 
noting  his  results  at  the  same  time  with  the  scholars. 

rV.-^-O&THOOBMIO  PABSXHG. 

The  term  Orthogeny,  signifying  a  correct  classification,  is  a  more 
appropriate  name  for  that  department  of  grammar  commonly  called 
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Etymology,  hxi  wldch  has  no  immediate  coimeotion  with  Etymol<^^ 
proper.     Orthogeny  treats  of  the  oUssificatioa  of  words  as  parts  of 
speech,  their  sabdiyisions  and  inflections. 

For  an  exercise  in  orthogenic  parsing,  after  the  passage  has  been 
assigned  and  the  wotds  counted,  require  the  class  to  ascertain  the  num- 
\)er  belonging  to  each  class  or  ''part  of  speech; ''  as  nouns,  pronouns, 
adjectives,  verbs,  participles,  advetbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and 
exclamations.  Here  it  will  require  no  little  familiarity  with  the  subject 
to  enable  the  scholar  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  since  the  proper 
ckssification  of  the  words  can  not.be  determined,  without  a  clear  per* 
ception  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  and  a  correct  idea  of  the  use  of 
each  word ;  but  if  pupils  are  required  to  defend  their  judgments,  and 
a  free  interchange  of  opinion  is  secured,  this  may  be  made  a  most  profit- 
able exercise. 

Next  the  scholars  may  be  called  to  ch»sify  the  w<M:dB  belonging  to 
each  of  the  classes.above  named,  under  their  respective  subdivisions : 
the  nouns  may  be  classed  as  common  or  proper,  individual  or  collective, 
abstract  or  concrete,  participial  or  verbal ;  the  pronouns,  as  personal, 
relative  or  interrogative ;  the  adjectivies,  as  limiting  or  qualifying,  or, 
as  common,  proper,  nimieral,  pronominal,  participial,  compound,  nega- 
tive, intensive  or  diminutive ;  the  verbs,  as  finite  or  infinitive,  principal 
or  auxiliary,  regular,  irregular  or  defective,  governing,  passive  or  neuter; 
and  the  participles,  and  the  other  parts  of  speech  may  be  subdivided  into 
classes  whenever  it  is  deemed  desirable. 

The  accidents  or  modifications  of  the  several  parts  of  speech  may 
next  receive  attention,  and  a  class  may  go  through  with  all  these  exer^ 
cises  in  less  time  than  it  has  required  to  describe  them,  at  least,  after 
they  have  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  mode  of  executing  them. 
TUe  great  advantage  of  a  method  like  this  is,  that  it  confines  the  atten- 
tion to  one  subject  at  a  time. 

V. — BTNTACTfCAL  PARSING. 

First,  find  the  number  of  periods  in  the  paragraph  to  be  examined ; 
this  wiU,  of  course,  give  the  number  of  leading  or  dependent  sentences : 
then  classify  all  the  sentences,  first,  as  simple  or  compound,  and  second 
m  declarative,  interrogative,  imperative  or  exdamative  *,  next,  ascertain 
the  number  of  distinct  propositions,  that  is,  of  sentential  forms  contain- 
ing a  subject  and  a  predicate,  and  classify  them  as  co-ordinate  with  the 
feading  proposition,  or  subordinate  to  it  or  some  of  its  co-ordinates; 


\  . 
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^atad  next,  examine  the  subordinate  propositioDS  and  daasify  tbem  with 
respect  to  their  connectives,  as  relatiye,  oonjonctiYe-adTerbial,  or 
conjunctive  clauses,  and  with  reference  to  their  nae  as  robstantive  or 
adjective. 

Next,  the  phrases  should  be  counted  and  classified;  first,  with  refer- 
ence to  their  structure  as  participial,  infinitive,  or  prepositional ;  and 
second,  with  re^ct  to  their  relations  in  the  sentence,  as  substantive, 
adjective,  adverbial,  or  absolute. 

The  elementa  or  constituent  parts  of  the  several  propositions  should 
next  be  examined,  and  classifi.ed  as  principal  or  essential,  and  subordi- 
nate or  accidental ;  as  incomplex  or  complex,  that  is,  grammatical  or 
logical ;  as  simple  or  compound ;  and  each  element  be  referred  to  its 
appropriate  class  as  a  word,  phrase  or  clause. 

The  objective  elements  may  also  be  clasafied  as  direct  or  indirect ; 

and  the  adjective  and  adverbial  elements  afl  primary,  secondary  or  tertian 
ry  modifiers.  a.  d.  l. 


BClEHTinC. 


No.  TI. 

PART  IV.— ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA. 

80.  Otto  Von  Guerike,  (the  mventor  of  the  Air-Pump,)  and  WaD, 
first  noticed  the  electric  spark  and  compared  it  to  lightning.  But 
Franklin  first  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  in  June,  1752,  that  light- 
ning  and  electricity  are  one,  and  in  the  following  June,  Be  Bomas,  at 
Nevac,  without  knowing  the  result  of  Franklin's  experiments,  proved 
conclusively  the  same  fact.  In  1757,  De  Romas  repeated  his  experi- 
ments, and  succeeded  in  drawing  from  the  clouds  numerous  "  streaks  of 
fire  from  9  to  10  feet  in  length,  and  1  inch  in  breadth,  accompanied  by 
a  cracking  as  loud  as  a  pistol  shot." 

81.  This  is  not  the  place  to  treat  the  science  of  Electricity ;  it  will 
rather  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  ordi- 
nary electrical  phenomena  and  the  laws  that  govern  them. 

82.  The  Atmosphere  is  ordinarily  j9on^tV«^y  electrified,  but  when  the 
sky  is  overcast,  and  the  clouds  moving  in  different  directions,  it  fire* 
quently  and  quickly  changes  from  poiiHve  to  negative,  and  bade  again 
to  positive.  When  fogs,  rain,  hail,  snow  and  sleet  first  appear,  the  eleodi- 
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oal  condition'  of  the  atmosphere  is  generallj  negative;  but  it  gradual^  * 
changes  to  positive,  and  slowly  increases  in  strength,  and  then  decreases 
in  the  same  manner. 

83.  The  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  stronger  in  the  winter  than 
in  the  summer j  and  gradually  increases  from  July  to  January,  ,and  in 
like  manner  decreases  from  January  to  July.  As  a  general  rule,  it  in- 
ereases  as  the  degree  of  cold  increases. 

84.  There  is  also  a  daily  Tariation  in  the  intensity  of  the  atmospheno 
electricity.  It  reaches  its  niaximum,  in  summer,  at  about  6  or  7  A.  M., 
in  spring  and  autumn,  at  about  8  or  9^  A.  M.,  and  in  winter,  at  about 
10  or  12.  It  then  gradually  diminishes  until  from  4  to  6.,  P.  M.«  it 
reaches  its  first  minimum.  At  about  two  hours  after  sunset  it  reaches 
its  second  point  of  maximum  intensity,  and  at  sunrise  it  is  again  at  its 
minimum. 

85.  The  intensity  of  electricity  increases  with  the  altitude,  as  may 
be  shown  by  discharging  a  metallic  arrow,  which  is  connected  by  a  con- 
ductor with  an  electrometer ;  or  by  ascending  in  a  balloon  with  an  eleo- 
trometer,  or,  when  at  a  great  altitude,  by  suspending  by  a  fine  wire 
attached  to  an  electrometer  in  the  balloon,  a  metallic  ball. 

86.  The  electaricity  of  the  atmosphere  is  caused  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  impure  water  from  the  surface  of  Uie  earth  and  from  the  ocean,  in 
which  eyaponition  chemical  decomposition  occurs ;  from  the  condensa^ 
Hon  of  vapor;  from  vegetation;  from  combustion,  and  from  friction. 

87.  When  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of  water  spread  over  the 
fiurfaoe  of  this  globe,  and  recollect  that  from  the  Mediterranean  alone 
one  hundred'  millions  of  hogsheads  of  water  rise  in  vapor  daUg,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  recognize  in  evaporation  a  powerful  developing  cause 
of  electricity. 

88.  The  vapor  arising  from  the  Earth  is  in  a  positive,  and  the  earth, 
or  that  portion  of  it  from  which  the  vapor  arises,  in  a  negative  electri- 
cal state. 

89.  Plants,  when  the  seeds  first  sprout,  and  probably  at  all  times 
while  growing,  give  oflT  carbonic  acid  gas,  positively  electrified,  during 
the  night,  leaving  the  earth  from  which  they  sprout  negative^  electri- 
fied. 

90.  Positive  electricity  escapes  from  a  burning  body  in  the  vapor 
and  smoke,  while  the  body  itself  remains  in  a  negative  state.  From  all 
these  sources,  evaporation,  vegetation,  and  combustion,  the  atmosphere 
receives  the  positive  electricity,  and  hence  tbd  &ct  that  the  electrical 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  gdnemHj  poeitive.    See  82. 
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91.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  oonnected  with  the  derelopmenl  €i  this 
interesting  agent,  I  will  yenture  the  opinion  that  ckemical  change  at 
ways  accompanies,  and  probably  causes  this  developmeni. 

92.  The  effects  of  atmospheric  electricity  are  well  known;  such  as 
the  rei^dmg  of  trees,  the  shaking  and  igniting  of  buildings  and  the  de- 
struction of  animals.  These  eftcts  are  produced  by  the  passage  of 
clouds,  highly  charged  with  positive  electricity  over,  and  near  to,  objects 
negatively  electrified.  The  discharge  which  tends  to  produce  an  equi- 
librium passes  through  the  iiguied  body,  because  being  a  conductor  and 
being  elevated  above  the  earth's  surface,  it  is  nearer  to  ihe  highly 
charged  cloud. 

93.  Such  a  cloud  passing  over  the  suz&ce  of  water  causes  &e  water 
to  rise  below  it,  and  form  a  large  though  probably  uot  generally  a  veiy 
high  wave. 

94.  In  all  cases  the  equilibrium  between  the  cloud  and  the  earth  or 
water  must  be  restored  in  one  of  three  ways,  viz:^-l.  Bj  gradual 
dissipation  tvithotU  discharge ;  2.  By  a  discharge  between  the  doud 
and  some  other  cloud  in  an  opposite  electrical  state,  by  whidi  meuis  the 
positive  electricity  of  the  cloud  is  materially  lessened,  and  consequently 
the  negative  electrical  wave  which  it  had  induced  on  the  surface  beneath 
it,  flows  off  or  diffuses  itself  over  the  surface;  8.  By  a  discharge  be- 
tween the  doud  and  the  earth,  which  takes  plac&  whenever  the  cloud  is 
sufficiently  highly  charged,  and  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  the  earth. 

96.  The  first  of  these  three  modes  of  restoring  equilibriom,  produ- 
ces no  sensible  effect ;  the  second  is  seen  only  in  the  flashes  of  light 
which  dart  athwart  the  sky,  sometimes  accompanied  by  thunder;  whila 
to  the  third  are  due  all  the  destructive  effects  of  atmospheric  electridty. 

96.  When  a  long  and  highly  charged  cloud  approaches  the  earth,  it 
induces  the  opposite  electrical  state  ia  the  suifiice  of  the  earth  beneath 
it,  repelling  the  electridty  of  the  same  name.  Beneath  those  portions 
of  the  doiid  which  approach  nearest  to  the  earth,  Ihe  electridty  induced 
wiU  be  most  intenfse.  If  now  one  extremity  of  this  doud  approaches 
so  near  to  the  earth  or  another  cloud  as  to  discharge  its  electridty, 
there  may  be,  what  is  called  a  reiumrglrokst  at  the  surfiice  ^  the 
earth,  under  the  opposite  end  of  the  cloud,  it  may  be  miles  distant, 
caused  by  the  return  and  reunion  of  the  two  electricities,  which  had 
been  separated  from  each  other  by  induction  from  the  doud  above.  This 
retum^roke  is  without  thunder,  and  is  less  destructive  than  the  direct 
stroke,  never  igniting  combustibles,  but  sometimes  causing  death.    In 
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these  cases  the  victim  ezbibite  marks  of  having  received  the  charge 
through  his  feet. 

97.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  lightning,  named  from  the  Ardb  which 
it  assumes,  Zigza^Lightningy  SheeULightningy  and  BdU-Zightnxng, 
the  two  former  are  so  common  and  well  known,  as  to  need  nct-emark 
herq.  Ball-Lightning  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  very  singular 
and  unaccountable  in  its  phenomena.  A  ball  of  fire  is  seen,  varying 
in  size  from  two  or  three  inches  to  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  This 
sometimes  remains  stationary,  sometimes  moves  slowly,  %rA  sometimea 
rapidly,  and  ultimately  bursU  with  a  loud  noise  and  destructive  ef- 
fects. 

98.  Those  flashes  of  light  which  play  so  constantly  on  the  sky,  on  many 
of  our  warm  summer  evenings,  and  which  we  call  heai  lightning^  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  generally  the  reflection  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  light- 
ning of  distant  storms ;  though  when  the  weather  is  very  svlirg,  and 
the  air  is  both  rare  and  moist,  it  becomes  a  bad  conductor  of  electrici- 
ty, affording  just  enough  resistance  to  its  passage  to  render  it  vinble, 
hut  not  audiUe, 

99.  Lightning  from  a  cloud  near  the  earth  is  of  a  brilliant  white, 
-while  that  from  a  cloud  of  great  altitude  is  of  a  violet  color. 

100.  The  rvAi  power  of  this  wonderful  agent  may  be  seen  from  nu< 
merous  well  authenticated  facts  like  the  following : — ^It  is  recorded  that 
on  the  21st  of  June,  1723,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  requited  twelve 
men  to  lifl  it,  was  split  in  two  parts,  and  thrown  to  a  distance  of  fljtg^ 
one  feet;  and  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1809,  a  brick  wall,  containing 
7000  bricks,  and  weighing  more  than  twenty^ix  tons,  was  by  lightning 
raised  from  one  foot  below  the  surface,  to  the  surface,  and  one  end  car- 
ried nine  feet,  and  the  other  four  feet  from  its  original  place,  and  the 
wall  left  entire.  That  such  an  immense  and  apparently  uncontrollable 
power  exists  everywhere,  and  at  all  times  around  us,  and  jet  so  obedi- 
ent to  the  laws  which  its  Creator  has  stamped  upon  it,  as  to  be  at  all 
times  harmless,  if  we  but  obey  those  laws,  is  calculated  to  fill  the  de- 
vout mind  with  wonder,  admiration,  and  thankfulness.  s.  n.  s. 

GsANTILtE  Fax  ALB  SbVIKAKT. 


ITosgnagt 

The  term  language  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  any  means  by  which, 
beings-  of  the  same  or  of  diflferent  species  hold  communication.  As  ap- 
plied to  mankind,  it  signifies  the  means  by  which  men  communioate.  to 
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each  other  their  thoughts,  feelings,  or  yoUtions.  Language,  thus  do- 
fined,  maj-1^  divided  into  natural  and  artificial.  Natural  laugnage 
includes  those  signs  and  sounds  which  are  naturally  ezpressiye  of  thought 
or  emotion,  and  is  generally  classified  as  gestural  and  exdamative.  XJn> 
der  the  gestures  helonging  to  this  class  may  be  named  those  made  in 
beckoning  or  repressing,  m  assenting  or  denying,  in  pointing  out  ob- 
jects, in  imitating  actions  oar  events ;  and  the  modifications  of  the  features 
of  the  face,  accompanying  and  revealing  peculiar  emoUons  or  states  of 
mind.  Among  the  sounds  included  in  this  kind  of  language,  may  be 
mentioned  those  spontaneous  cries  or  exclamations  indicative  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  of  fear  or  surprise,  and  other  feelings ;  and  those  tones  and 
inflections  of  voice  which  properly  accompany  the  utterance  of  certain 
sentiments,  which  invariably  rendor  ironical  language  intelligible  even 
to  the  unlettered,  and  which  often  ^ve  the  lie  to  words  uttered  finr 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  others  in  regard  to  our  real  sentiments  or 
intentions. 

Artificial  language  consists  of  those  sounds,  and  the  representatives 
of  those  sounds,  which  have  become,  by  usage,  significant  for  the  es- 
presnon  of  ideas.  Artificial  language  may  be  dassafied  as  symbolic, 
spoken  and  written.  By  symbdio  language  is  here  meant  the  sign 
language  of  deaf  mutes.  Bpoken  language  conmsts  of  the  oral  sounds 
employed  in  uttering  words.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  thaa 
three  thouiand  different  languages  or  dialects  spoken  upon  the  globe ;  of 
which  about  twelve  hundred  are  found  in  America,  five  hundred  in 
Europe,  one  thousand  iu  Asia  and  Ooeanica,  and  three  hundred  in  Af- 
rica. Of  these,  the  Chinese  is  spoken  by  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple, but  the  English  language  is  most  widely  spread.  All  these  may  be 
reduced  to  some  eighty  original  languages,  and  these  may  be  dasaified 
in  a  few  groups  or  families  intimately  related  to  each  other. 

The  organs  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of  spoken  lan- 
guage are  divided  into  three  classes :  the  respiratoiy,  the  vocal,  and  the 
articulating  organs.  The  respiratory  organs  are  the  lungs  and  the  trar 
chea,  or  windpipe;  the  vocal  organs  are  the  laiynx,  the  glottis,  and  the 
epiglottis;  the  articulating  organs  are  the  tongue,  palate,  lips,  teeth, 
and  nostrils. 

The  number  of  separate  elementary  sounds  in  all  known  languages 
is  estimated  at  sixty.  These  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
vocal,  sub-vocal,  and  aspirate,  sounds.  The  voice  is  formed  by  the 
vibrations  produced  by  the  passage  of  lur  through  the  vocal  chords  of  the 
laiynx.  A  vocal  is  a  voice  sound,  but  slightly  modified  by  the  oigans 
of  articulation,  as  the  sound  represented  by  a,  e,  or  o.     A  9ub<*ocai  is 
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a  voice  sound,  materlaDj  modified  by  the  articulating  organs,  as  that  of 
b,  d,  or  V.  An  a9pirat»  is  an  articulated  breath  sound,  as  that  o(p,  t,  h. 
By  suspending  the  action  of  the  Tooal  organs,  the  utterance  of  all  the 
vocal  and  sub-yocal  sounds  of  the  language  may  be  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  aspirates,  as  in  the  act  of  wluspering. 

Notation,  in  language,  signifies  the  representation  of  ideas,  or  of  oral 
sounds,  by  characters.  The  different  systems  of  notation  which  have 
been  employed,  are  the  hieroglyphic  or  picture  system,  ii^  which  the  pic- 
ture of  an  object  was  used  instead  of  its  name,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  some  idea  of  which  this  object  had  been  adopted  as  the  em- 
blem ;  the  syllabic  notation,  in  which  characters,  mostly  arbitrary,  are 
used  to  represent  a  syllable  or  word;  and  the  alphabetic  system,  in 
which  each  character  represents  a  separate  sound,  either  elementary  or 
compound.  The  first  of  these  systems  was  used  by  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians, and  some  other  nations;  the  second  is  still  used  by  the  Chinese 
and  some  other  oriental  nations,  and  in  some  df  the  aboriginal  langua- 
ges on  this  continent  which  have  been  reduced  to  writing;  the  alpha- 
betic system,  which  is  adopted  in  our  own  and  in  most  of  the  European 
languages,  is  considered  the  best  which  has  ever  been  devised,  though 
few,  if  any,  languages  have  secured  all  the  advantages  the  system  is 
capable  of  conferring. 

To  form  a  perfect  system  of  notation  for  any  language,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  all  which  is  necessary,  is  to  adopt  a  character  for  each 
of  the  elementary  sounds  it  contains ;  and  to  construct  a  universal  sys- 
tem of  notation,  or  one  applicable  to  all  languages,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  invent  or  adopt  a  character  for  each  of  the  sixty  elementaiy 
sounds  before  named. 

A.  n.  L. 


for  tho  Obio  Jounial  of  Edaeation. 


Mk.  Editor  : — ^In  the  August  number  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Journal,  in  an  article  headed  "  Force  and  Motion,"  you  say,  in  a  note, 
that,  **  Apparent  motion  has  been  defined :  The  motion  which  a  body 
at  rest  seems  to  have  to  an  observer  in  motion,"  and  ask,  ''Can  any 
one  give  a  better  definition  ?" 

The  above  definition  is  defective,  as  is  shown  in  the  fdlowing  in- 
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stance ;  if  one  train  of  cars  is  passing,  on  a  side  traek,  slowlj  by  an- 
other  train  at  rest,  it  will  appear,  to  an  observer  in  one  of  the  cars  of  the 
tnun  at  rest,  on  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  other  train,  that  the 
train  which  he  is  on  is  the  one  which  moves.  Bat  since  it  does  nai 
move,  this  is  therefore  an  instance  of  c^arent  motion ;  and  this  appa- 
rent motion  is  not  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  observer,  for  he  is  at  rest, 
bat  it  is  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  other  train.  The  definition  there- 
fore faiU.  I  propose  the  following  definition :  Apparent  ^notion  is 
the  motion  which  a  body  seem$  to  ha»e  owing  to  the  motion  of  some 
other  body. 

The  doctrine  of  faUing  bodies,  an  jnteresting  and  important  subject 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  is  ba^d  on  the  proposition ;  the  spaces  described 
by  bodies  faUing  from  a  state  of  rest,  under  the  influence  of  gravity, 
are  to  each  other  as  the  sqimres  of  the  times  during  which  they  are 
described;  The  demonstration  of  this  proposition  given  in  our  larger 
works  on  Philosophy  is  not  accessible  to  the  great  majority  of  our  schol- 
ars pursuing  the  study,  and,  even  if  accessible,  it  would  be  of  little  use 
to  them  being  Geometrical,  and  consequently  above  their  comprehen- 
sion. 

The  following  demonstration  is  simple  and  natural,  though  perfectly 
rigorous:  during  the  first  second,  the  body  falls,  from  a  state  of  rest, 
through  a  certain  space,  and  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  expiration  of 
tthe  second  is  twice  the  average  velocity  for  the  second.  Now,  should 
>the  influence  of  gravity  cease,  the  body  would  move  uniformly  with  the 
Jast  acquired  velocity,  and  in  the  next  second  it  would  describe  twice 
the  space  described  in  the  first ;  but  as  gravity  does  not  cease,  it  describes 
4hree  times  that  space.  Therefore,  in  the  two  seconds,  it  describes /our 
ftimee  the  space  described  in  the  first  second.  Again,  should  the  influ- 
•ence  of  gravity  cease,  the  body  would  move  on  uniformly  with  the  last 
.acquired  velocity,  and  in  two  seconds  more,  it  would  describe  twice  the 
space  already  described,  or  eight  times  the  space  described  in  the  first 
second ;  and  if,  moving  uniformly,  it  would  describe  eight  times  that 
space  in  two  seconds,  it  would  describe /our  times  that  space  in  one,  or 
in  the  •third  second.  Gravity  acting  at  the  same  time,  it  would  describe 
Jive  times  that  space  in  the  third  second.  Hence,  in  the  three  seconds j 
it  describes  nine  times  the  space  described  in  the  first  second.  By  a 
similar  .process  of  reasoning,  we  would  find,  that  in  four  seconds^  the 
body  would  describe  sixteen  times  the  space  described  in  the  first. 
Jn  order  to  prove  the  law  general,  take  the  space  described  in  the 
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first  second  as  a  unit,  and,  since  we  have  proved  the  law  true  for  several 
of  the  first  snocessive  seconds,  suppose  that  it  is  proved  trae  for  the  first  n 
seconds.  In  n  seconds,  the  body  has  therefore  described  a  space  deno- 
ted by  n>.  Should  the  influence  of  gravity  now  cease,  the  body  would 
move  on,  uniformly,  with  the  last  acquired  velocity,  which  is  twice  the 
average,  velocity  for  the  n  seconds,  and  in  the  next  n  seconds,  it  would 
describe  twice  the  space  already  described,  or  the  space  2  n*.  If  it 
'would  describe  a  space  equal  to  2  n',  moving  uniformly  for  n  seconds, 
in  one  second,  it  would  describe  the  space  2  n.  Gravity  acting,  the 
space  for  that  second  would  be  2  n-f-1.  But  as  it  had  described  the 
space  n'  in  n  seconds,  the  whole  space  described  in  n-j-l  seconds,  is 
n^'\-2  n-f-l=(n+l)*.  The  law  is  therefore  general,  and  the  propo- 
sition is  demonstrated. 

We  have  found  that  the  space  described  in  the  second  denoted  by 
n-|-l,  is  2n-|-l,  which  equals  twice  the  number  of  seconds — 1; 
and  since  this  is  the  general  case,  the  space  described  in  any  particular 
second  equals  twice  the  number  of  the  second — 1.  If  therefore  in  the 
series,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  which  denotes  the  number  of  seconds,  we 
multiply  each  term  by  2,  and  subtract  1  from  the  product,  the  result, 
which  is  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9,  etc,,  will  express  the 
spaces  described  in  the  successive  seconds,  the  space  described  the  first 

second  being  taken  as  a  unit.  ▲.  sohittijer. 

Rbpublig,  Sept.,  18S3. 


XI8CELLAHX0TT3. 


iilomoirsarits,  ilu 

The  session  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  attended  in  Cleveland,  during  the  last  week  in  July,  was  one 
of  great  interest  and  profit.  We  regretted  much  that  a  larger  number 
of  the  leading  Teachers  in  the  State  were  not  present.  Doubtless  many 
have  supposed  that  the  proceedings  were  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
interest  those  who  are  not  specially  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  science : 
this  is  true  in  regard  to  a  portion  of  them,  still  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  Papers  read  were  on  subjects  which  would  interest  every 
Teacher,  and  indeed  every  person  of  ordinary  inteUigence ;  and  the 
discussions  upon  them  were  often  exceedingly  interesting. 
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The  exercises  oonsisted  munlj  of  the  reading  of  carefullj  prepared 
Reports  or  Papers  on  subjects  connected  with  almost  every  dqiartmeni 
of  science  and  the  arts.  All  which  required  it,  were  amply  illus- 
trated by  well  prepared  diagrams,  drawings,  etc. :  these,  with  the  addi- 
tional illustrations  sketched  upon  the  blackboard  during  the  reading  of 
the  Papers,  and  the  full  discussions  which  followed  the  reading,  gener- 
ally sufficed  to  elucidate  the  most  abstruse,  or,  at  least,  to  awaken  a 
deep  and  absorbing  interest  in  the  most  difficult  subjects  presented.  None 
could  have  listened  to  any  considerable  portion  of  the  exercises  without 
having  aroused  within  them  a  determination  to  do  more  than  they  had 
ever  before  done  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  investigations 
and  the  results  of  modem  science. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  for  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  might 
have  been  acquired,  or  the  interest  in  this  or  that  department  of  sdence 
which  might  have  been  awakened  in  their  minds,  that  we  deemed  an 
attendance  on  this  session  so  desirable  to  Teachers ;  but  for  the  oppoov 
tunity  to  obtain  valuable  hints  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Most  of  the 
distinguished  men  who  took  part  were  Teachers  t  they  have  prosecuted 
the  labors  and  researches  by  which  they  have  acquired  renown  for  them- 
selves, and  conferred  honor  upon  their  country,  while  engaged  regularly 
in  the  arduous  and  exhausting  labors  of  the  recitation  room.  From 
such  men  we  expected  some  note*worthy  qpeeimens  of  skiU  in  teaching; 
and  we  were  not  disappointed.  The  familiarity  they  manifested  with 
the  art  of  drawing,  their  firequent  resort  to  the  black-board,  and  aknost 
constant  use  of  the  crayon ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  seemed 
able  to  demonstrate  almost  any  thing  to  which  the  pointer  could  be 
used  to  direct  attention,  was  a  lesson  even  to  those  who  have  claimed 
the  most  for  the  utility  of  the  black-board  in  school-instruction. 

Another  important  fact,  obvious  to  eveiy  observer,  was,  that  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  men  were  invariably  the  most  modest  and 
unpretending. 

The  Transactions  of  this  society,  now  numbering  six  volumes,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  science,  lately  published 
in  this  country ;  every  Teacher  of  the  higher  branches  needs  them  in 
his  library ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  plan  has  not  been 
devised  by  which  those  who  are  not  connected  with  the  Association  can 
obtain  them  for  a  reasonable  price. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  attended  In  Washington,  D.  C,  in  May, 
1854. 
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AMERICAN  ASSOCUTION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  body  held  its  third  anniversary  in  Pittsburg  daring  the  second 
week  in  Angost.  The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Rt.  Bev.  A. 
Potter,  the  retiring  President,  and  Prof.  Joseph  HxNirr,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institation,  presided  during  the  session.  The  exercises  were 
similar  to  those  of  last  year,  which  were  somewhat  fuUy  described  in 
the  Journal  for  September,  1858. 

Several  very  interesting  Reports  were  presented,  and  the  discussions 
were  ably  conducted.  The  Association  resolved  to  raise  a  sum  (of 
$2,000,  or  more  if  possible,)  to  be  offered  in  the  form  of  premiums  for 
works  on  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  the  best  means 
of  promoting  it.  Bishop  Potter  and  Prof.  Hsnrt  were  appointed  to 
prepare  and  publish  a  circular  on  the  subject :  an  appeal  having  been 
made  to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg,  the  sum  of  S600  was  raised  for  the 
purpose,  before  the  dose  of  the  meeting. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during 
the  second  week  in  August  next. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTION. 

The  Eighth  Annual  meeting  of  this  AssociaUon  was  attended  in 
Rochester,  commencing  on  the  2d  of  August.  Prof.  Charles  Davieb 
presided. 

The  New  York  Teaeher  says  it  was  the  best  as  well  the  largest  meet- 
ing ever  held  by  the.  Association.  Some  500  persons  were  in  attend>- 
ance,  representing  about  forty  counties  of  the  State,  besides  a  very 
respectable  delegation  from  other  States.  An  excellent  spirit  prevailed. 
The  New  York  Teacher,  the  Organ  of  the  Association,  is  to  be  contin- 
ued :  an  able  corps  of  Editors  was  appointed.  "M^  Y.  M.  Rick,  of 
Buffalo  was  elected  President,  and  T.  W.  Yalentinb,  of  Albany,  cor- 
responding Secretary.  The  Association  is  to  meet  at  Oswego,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  August  next. 


Vor  th«  Oblo  Jooraal  of  WviMtidB. 

SHstrnrfinn  in  f  juartitj- 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Phonetic  Association,  in  Day. 
ton,  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorised  to  employ  an  agent  to 
labor  for  the  promotion  of  General  Education,  by  introducing  Phonotopy 
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into- Primary  Schools,  as  a  means  of  teaching  children  more  ezpedi- 
tiouslj,  to  read  and  spell  the  Romanic  print.  The  undersigned  has 
been  selected  to  perform  that  labor. 

I  hold,  and  stand  ready  to  prove,  that  a  child  can  be  taught  to  read 
and  spell  the  Bomaaic  print  much  quicker,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
become  a  much  better  reader  and  speller,  by  first  learning  to  read  the 
Phonetic  print. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  not  to  proye  this  position..  Those  who 
have  watched  ^e  educational  movements  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
last  three  years,  I  think,  must  be  already  saUsfied  on  this  point. 
Those  who  wish  for  proof,  are  requested  to  address  me  through  die 
mail. 

It  is  my  intention  to  attend  Teachers'  InsUtnies  during  this  month 
and  the  next  j  and  after  that,  to  go  into  schools,  where  the  Teacher  and 
the  Patrons  are  willing  to  have  Phonotopy  introduced,  and  instruct 
classes  for  a  few  weeks,  or  until  the  Teacher  becomes  sufficiently  ao- 
quainted  widi  the  system  to  take  charge  of  the  pupils;  and  then  leave 
for  another  similar  field. 

The  latter  services  are  offered  without  charge.  As  people  will  natu- 
rally inquire  how  I  am  sustained,  I  will  say  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions df  the  friends  of  education;  which  contributions  should  be  sent  to 
Adams  Jewett,  M.D.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Treasurar  of  the  Assodation. 

Superintendents  and  Officers  of  Union  Schools,  who  are  willing  to 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  rendering  the. irksome  task  of  teaching  and 
learning  the  first  rudiments  of  reading  and  spelling,  agreeable,  and  desi- 
rous of  materially  reducing  the  cost  of  an  education,  both  in  money  and 

time,  are  requested  to  address  me  by  letter.  Cqas.  S.  Boyck. 

Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


9irttnnitn{  is  $t^ul 

Every  pupil  who  can  read,  in  every  school,  should  have  a  dictionary  on 
his  desk.  Almost  any  small  dictionary  will  do.  But  no  boy  or  girl  should 
be  permitted  to  think  he  or  she  is  studying  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  unless 
every  word  met  in  the  lesson  is  understood.  Hence,  as  many  not  un- 
derstood words  are  met,  arises  the  indispensable  necessity  for  a  desk 
dictionary,  which  may  be  had  for  25  cents.  The  teacher  who  instils 
this  principle — which  in  one  sense  may  be  called  the  principle — of 
study,  into  his  pupils  by  precept,  and  exacts  it  out  of  them  by  requiring 
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an  off-hand  definition  of  any  word  in  the  lesson,  will,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  be  astonished  at  the  amount  of  thought  and  intelligence  he 
will  have  generated  in  the  school. 

The  schools  for  the  antumnal  and  winter  terms  will  soon  be  in  oper- 
ation. Let  this  simple  plan  be  adopted,  and  if  it  fail,  we  shall  acknowl- 
edge total  ignoranoe  of  the  youthful  mind  and  its  wants. 

But  in  addition  to  a  small  dictionary  on  each  scholar's  desk  and  always 
within  reach  of  his  hand,  there  should  also  be  a  large  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language  on  the  Teacher's  desk.  The  habit  of  seeking  out  the 
meaning  of  each  word  in  the  lesson,  will  soon  generate  the  desire  to 
know  the  derivation  and  Various  uses  of  words,  and  this  can  only  be 
satisfied  by  Webster's  larg6  Quarto  Dictionary.  This  should  be  in  every 
school  for  general  reference.  The  time  will  soon  be  here,  when  the  pulpit 
will  be  as  complete  without  the  Bible  as  the  Teacher's  desk  without  its 
Webster's  Dictionary. 

In  our  opinion  Directors  should  place  this  invaluable  work  in  every 
School  District,  and  require  each  pupil  to  furnish  himself  with  a  small 
work  of  the  same  kind.  With  a  good  dictionary  in  hand,  and  plenty 
of  Blackboard  on  the  wall,  no  good  Teacher  should  fail  in  developing 
the  mind  of  his  school. 

PA.  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Smjrartitnw  nf  "^tmtvi  Irjrnnlj- 

Sketch  of  remarks  by  Bishop  Potter  before  the  Pa.  Teachers'  As- 
sociation at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  August  last. 

Bishop  Potter  remarked  that  there  could  be  but  ^pe  opinion  with 
regard  to  Primaiy  Schools — that  they  were  the  most  important,  both 
as  regarded  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature — most  important  be- 
cause they  were  the  only  schools  where  all  the  children  were  taught, 
since  a  great  many  were  never  allowed  to  remain  under  the  charge  of 
the  schoolmaster  until  they  reached  the  higher  branehes.  The  early 
impressions  for  good  or  evil,  the  affections  and  remembrances  forming 
the  basis  for  the  man,  and  the  tastes  for  higher  branches  in  culture 
either  engendered  or  destroyed,  all  conspired  to  make  the  primary 
schools  the  most  important  of  the  series,  and  from  this  fact  he  argued 
the  necessity  for  the  best  teachers  in  that  department  of  every  school. 

The  Beverend  gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  the  teacher  of  a  primary 
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School  fiihonld  bayo  a  heart,  a  loying  heart,  broad  enough  to  reoognize 
his  duty  to  God,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  work  committed  tohia 
hands,  and  to  take  in  the  truth  that  each  nrchin  from  the  alleys,  garrets 
and  hovels,  even  though  he  might  be  ragged  and  dirtj,  is  the  tabernacle 
of  an  immortal  soul.  He  said  that  now-ardays  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  the  boys  of  the  land  began  to  look  into  and  cavil  about  the  reason 
of  things — would  think  for  themselves  about  things  told  them  by  fath- 
ers, mothers  and  teadiers.  It  was  not  so  in  the  infant  schools — there 
the  children  were  inquisitive  but  not  skeptical.  The  Speaker  ooncln- 
ded  by  remarking  that  teachers  of  primary  schools  should  have  active 
minds  and  consciences,  and  a  good  elementary  fund  of  knowledge  that 
they  must  teach.  He  objected  to  their  going  throu|^  the  routine  of 
duties  like  a  clock  wound  up  to  run  its  regular  eight  days  and  then 
stop.  Teachers  would  of  necessity  partake  of  either  the  nature  of  tm- 
pedoes  or  magnets ;  thoy  would  draw  the  children  to  them  and  after 
them,  or  they  would  repulae  them.  Teachers  should  never  oease  to 
learn,  for  they  would  never  have  any  superfluous  knowledge.  Neither 
Prof.  Henry,  of  this  country,  nor  Prof.  Faraday,  of  England, — ^two  of 
the  most  profound  philosophers  in  the  world — would  find  their  great 
knowledge  and  researches  useless,  should  they  undertake  the  teaching 
of  children.  wsbklt  ukion,  riTTSBuao. 


•  •»•  • 


CiiitnrH'  ^nrtfnlw. 


During  the  past  month,  the  claims  of  the  candidates  for  the  oiBce  of  Com- 
missioner of  Schools,  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Press. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  The  office  is  second  in  importance  to  none  in 
the  State.  The  necessity  of  securing  for  it  a  man  having  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  qualifications  needed  for  the  dispharge  of  ita  duties,  must  be  obrious  to 
all.  That  Mr.  Andrews  possesses  a  larger  share  of  them  than  any  other  man 
who  has  been  named,  we  believe  is  admitted  by  all,  except  those  who  regatd  his 
political  opinions  as  of  primary  importance. 

That  Mr.  Babmet  should  have  allowed  himself  to  become  a  candidate,  after 
having  so  many  times  affirmed  that  his  name  cQuld  not,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, be  thus  used ;  and  that  he  should  have  permitted  the  papers  of  his  party  to 
deny  the  action  which  he  took  at  Dayton  in  regard  to  the  reeommendation  of  Mr. 
Andbbwb,  and  the  views  and  feelings  which  he  subsequently  expressed  to  him 
and  others  in  regard  to  his  election^  we,  in  common  with  others,  cognitant  of  the 
facts,  find  it  difficult  to  explain. 
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Cerroipond^ao*,  •to* 

H&.  Editor  :  The  system  of  Union  Schools  was  adopted  in  this  place,  some 
three  or  fOar  years  since.  AH  things  considered,  its  present  standing  is  all  that 
coald  reasonably  be  expected.  Onr  schools  are  thoronghly  graded,  and  seyeral 
of  them  are  taking  a  high  position.  Our  citizens  have  jast  voted  to  erect  an  ad- 
ditional school  house,  which,  in  its  interior  arrangement,  is  intended  as  a  model, 
and  its  construction  is  in  charge  of  men  determined  to  make  it  so. 

Prof.  I.  W.  Andrews  addressed  a  large  and  attentive  audience  here  on  the  9th 
instant  His  remarks  were  such  as  to  awaken  a  deep  interest  among  onr  citizens 
In  regard  to  their  schools. 

A  meeting  of  the  Morgan  County  Teachers*  Associatioii  was  attended  on  the 

10th  instant.    The  spirit  manifested  by  those  present,  was  of  the  right  kind.    It 

was  decided  to  hold  the  first  Institute  in  this  county,  during  the  second  week  in 

November  next. 

w.  e.  0, 


We  had  an  excellent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  New 
Haven.  Ohio  was  well  represented :  Rev.  Mr.  Smtth,  of  Toledo,  made  a  vciy 
satisfactory  statement  of  the  condition  of  Education  in  your  State.  Our  State 
Association  was  re-organized  and  a  board  of  Editors  appointed  to  establish  and 
conduct  an  Educational  Journal  for  this  State.  We  do  not  expect  by  this  to 
drive  other  educational  papen  ftom  the  State«  bat  rather  to  increase  the  demand 
ibr  them. 

X.  D.  P.,  IMaNanMlBckoal,! 


Hotitti  of  CoUogoif  Sohooli,  ote. 

Capital  University,  at  Columbu8.^The  fine  edifice  recently  completed  for  this 
Institution  was  dedicated  on  the  14th  of  September.  The  exercises  were  con- 
ducted in  the  German  language,  in  which  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  C.  V, 
E.  Stohlman,  of  New  York  city.  An  address  in  English  was  also  delivered,  by 
Hon.  Wx.  H.  Seward,  of  New  York. 

The  dedication  of  Antloch  College,  at  Tdk>w  Springs,  is  to  be  attended  on 
Wednesday,  the  5th  inst,  at  half  past  10  a.  m.  The  address  will  be  given  by 
Hon.  HoRACB  Makh,  LL.  D.,  the  President 

Cincinnati  Female  Semlnaiy.— The  third  annual  circular  of  this  Institution  con- 
tains the  names  of  eighty-seven  who  attended  during  its  last  session ;  and  enu- 
merates 257  who  have  received  instruction  since  Its  commencement  Mr.  T.  A. 
Burro  WES,  the  Principal,  is  aided  by  a  corps  of  experienced  Teachers  and  Lec- 
turers.   Two  or  three  of  his  female  teachers  are  receiving  a  salary  of  $800. 

The  Grove  School,  at  Cedarville.— The  first  annual  Catalogue  has  the  names  of 
199  students;  of  whom  forty  are  in  the  Primaiy,  seventy  five  in  the  Intermediate, 
seventy  eight  in  the  Scientific,  and  six  in  the  Classical  department  This  school, 
commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  James  A.  Turkbull,  is  now  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  A.  Amtx,  and  an  arrangement  has  been  efifected  by  which  It  is  made  the 
High  School  for  a  number  of  the  surrounding  school  districts. 


I 
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The  Normal  School,  in  Dayton.— The  Catalogue  of  the  Teachers'  Class,  recentlj 
instructed  for  four  weeks  by  Mr.  Chaklbb  Roobrb  and  others,  presents  the 
names  of  96  ;  Gl  gentlemen  and  35  ladies. 

Public  Schools.— From  nearly  every  part  of  the  State  we  learn  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  have  reopened  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  The  Union  School 
system  is  doubtless  growing  in  favor  with  the  people  every  day.  Let  the  schools 
now  organized  or  soon  to  be  commenced  under  th^s  system,  have  the  benefit  of 
the  liberal  provision  made  for  them  in  our  present  school  law,  and  none  can  doubt 
that  they  will  rise  stUl  higher  in  the  esteem  of  all  classes,  and  demonstrate  their 
preeminent  fitness  to  accomplish  the  great  work  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Tbachbrs'  Institutes.— The  Institutes  held  thus  far,  under  the  diiection  of 
the  agent  of  oar  Association,  have  generally  been  well  attended,  and  seemed  to 
accomplish  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  Ax>m  them.  The  class  at  Dela- 
ware, during  the  week  ending  Sept  24th,  numbered  about  200  *,  the  others  have 
varied  from  70  or  80  to  100  or  more.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  large  portion  of 
our  Portfolio  with  the  resolutions  passed  in  relation  to  Mr.  Andrjsivb,  and  the 
complimentary  notices  of  his  labors  which  we  are  almost  daily  receiving. 


Saleotioai. 

pRETEKTiov  AND  CuRB.*— An  exchange  says :  "The  city  of  Albany  pays  $27,* 
565  for  its  police  department,  and  only  $13,415  for  its'schools."  There  is  a  mine 
of  argument  in  this  simple  fact  above  stated.  Its  proper  application  is  worth 
more  than  a  volume  of  lectures  on  the  value  of  education  as  an  element  of  public 
morality.  In  a  single  city,  in  a  single  year,  twice  as  much  money  is  spent  to 
guard  society  against  the  effects  of  ftill  grown  vice,  as  in  strangling  it  in  its 
infancy.  As  a  question  of  mere  economy  what  would  be  the  result  of  reversing 
these  items  ?  We  speak  not  of  the  immediate  result,  but  of  the  change  which  ten 
years  of  such  policy,  universally  pursued,  would  produce.  Which  is  easier— which 
most  profitable— to  root  out  from  a  4eld  the  rank  and  muture  weeds  that  scatter 
their  seeds  on  the  wings  of  every  breeze,  or  by  sowing  good  seed,  to  pre-occupy 
the  soil  with  life  sustaining  grain?  '*  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  cure."  In  the  matter  of  education,  and  in  the  general  diffusion  of 
intelligence,  how  little  is  this  old  maxim  regarded  I  City  corporations  with  blind 
pertinacity  insist  upon  purchasing  annually,  at  an  exhorbitant price,  the  **  pound 
of  cure,"  in  the  shape  of  police  establishments,  criminal  courts  and  jails,  rather 
than  buy,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  the  "ounce  of  prevention,"  in  maintaining  systems 
of  free  schools,  which  would  make  honest  and  Intelligent  men,  and  usefbl  citi* 
zens,  of  those  who  would  otherwise  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  event- 
tually  become  the  occupants  of  jails  and  penitentaries. — Sandusky  BegisUr, 

Beveficial  Efvbctb  of  Education. — It  was  stated  by  Livingston,  in  his 
introductory  report  to  the  code  of  prison  discipline  for  Louisiana^  "  That  such 
success  had  attended  the  schools  in  Boston,  that  while  they  have  been  in  operation 
more  than  ten  years,  and  on  an  average,  more  than  3000  have  been  educated  at 
them  every  year— not  one  of  those  educated  there  has  ever  been  committed  for 
any  crime.  In  New  York  a  similar  effect  has  been  observed.  Of  the  thousands 
that  have  been  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city — taken  generally  from 
the  poorest  classes — but  one,  it  has  been  asserted,  has  ever  been  committed,  and 
that  for  a  trifling  offence." 
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I  could  mnltiply  statistics,  pro  and  con,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  Tliey  prore  the  fact,  that  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice  and  crime. 
Education,  then,  is  our  only  safbty ;  and  the  19'-20ths  of  our  youth,  can  only  be 
educated  in  our  public  schools. 

Rum  anp  Qrikb.  ^  Judge  Spooner  of  Cincinnati,  lately  declared,  during  the 
trials  at  the  police  court,  that  in  forty  cases  of  crime  ami  misconduct,  brought 
before  him  for  trial,  as  many  as  thirty-nine  were  the  results  of  drinking  ardent 
spirits.  How  impossible  does  it  seem  that  any  man  should  be  willing  to  continue 
the  trade  in  whisky  at  such  a  cost,  and  fear  to  stop  it  lest  some  constitutional 
right  should  be  invaded. 

The  population  of  Great  Britian— that  is  England,  Scotland  and  Wales— by 
the  recent  census  of  1851,  recently  published,  is  ascertained  to  be  21,129,967  — 
about  4.000,000  less  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Judging  by  the  past,  the 
population  of  Great  Britian  doubles  every  52  years.  The  females  exceed  the  males 
more  than  half  a  million. 

During  the  last  war  ,a  Quaker  was  on  board  an  American  ship  engaged  in  close 
combat  with  an  enemy.  He  preserved  his  peaceable  principles  until  he  saw  a 
stout  Briton  climbing  up  the  vessel  by  a  rope  which  hung  overboard.  Seizing  a 
hatchet,  the  Quaker  looked  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  remarked—"  Friend,  if 
thee  wants  that  piece  of  rope  thee  may  have  it ; "  when  suiting  the  deed  to  the 
word,  he  cut  off  the  rope,  and  down  went  the  poor  fellow  to  his  long  watery 
home. 


d^bitflrB'  €Mt 


History  of  English  Literature;  with  an  outline  of  the  Origin  and  Growth  of 
the  English  Language :  illustrated  by  extracts,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Fami- 
lies. By  Wm.  Spalbiko,  A.  M.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 
413  pp.  12mo.  New  York :  D.  Apploton  &  Co.-— The  author  divides  the  history  pf 
English  literature  into  four  great  periods:  first,  the  Roman  period,  from  B.  G.  55 
to  A.  D.  449| — about  500  years ;  second,  the  Anglo  Saxon  period,  from  A.  D.  449 
to  the  Norman  conquest,  1066, — more  than  600  years ;  third,  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
1066  to  the  Protestant  Reformation,  1509,— about  450  years ;  and  fourth,  Modern 
Times,  iVom  1509  to  the  present  time,— about  350  years.  The  work  will  be  found 
convenient  for  reference,  a  good  text-book,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  our  books 
upon  this  most  important  branch  of  study. 

The  Patent  Office  Report  for  1851,  in  two  parts,  Mechanical  and  Agrlcnlttfral.— 
Our  thanks  are  due  to  Hon.  Charles  Mason,  Commissioner,  for  these  valuable 
documents.  We  hope  the  Commissioner  will  remember  the  Superintendents  of 
Public  Schools,  and  the  Principals  of  Union  Schools  and  Academies,  in  our  larger 
towns,  in  the  distribution  of  such  favors.  They  constitute  an  invaluable  addition 
to  our  works  of  reference. 

Educatiokal  Pbriodicals.- The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  commenced 
its  second  volume  with  the  month  of  July.  It  is  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  very 
best,  which  is,  or  ever  has  been,  published  in  the  United  States.  Terms  $1  00. 
Address  Hon.  T.  H.  BcxROwsa.  Lancaster.  Pa.  (Will  the  editor  please  send  the 
No.  for  June.) 
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The  New  Tork  Teacher  closed  its  first  Tolame  with  the  month  of  September. 
The  second  volume  is  poblished  on  the  same  terms  as  the  first  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  nrgo  those  who  have  read  the  first  to  renew  their  sabscriptfons.  Address 
T.  W.  Valentine,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  inclosing  $1  00. 

The  Joamal  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada,  a  quarto  of  sixteen  pages,  is 
published  monthly,  at  $1  00,  in  Toronto,  under  the  direction  of  Ber.  £.  Rtersov, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  The  July,  August,  and  September  numbers 
contain  lists  of  books  suitable  for  school  and  township  libraries,  and  remarks  and 
Instructions  which  will  be  found  of  the  highest  value  to  those  who  hare  chai^ 
of  the  selection  of  books  for  public  or  private  libraries. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Teachers*  Institutes  and  Associations 
who  may  wish  to  furnish  their  Reading  Rooms,  we  append  a  list  of  the  other  Ed- 
ucational periodicals  now  published  in  the  Union,  and  the  price,  and  the  address 
of  the  publishers.    Host  of  these  commence  their  volumes  with  the  year: 

Journal  of  Education,  quarto,  vol.  III.,  $1  00.  Address  J.  T.  Huston,  Bath, 
Maine.  » 

TheMassachusetts  Teacher,  octavo,  voL  YL,  $1  00.  Edited  by  a  committee  of 
the  State  Teacher's  Association.    Address  Samuel  Ck>OLBi>OB,  Boston,  Kass. 

The  Rhode  Island  Educational  Magazine,  octavo,  vol.  IL,  50  cents.  Address 
Hon.  £.  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

The  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  octavo,  vol.  YHI.,  $1  00.  Address 
Hon.  H.  Babnaud,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Southern  School  Journal,  royal  octavo,  vol.  I.,  $1  00.  Address  Thoicas  F. 
Scott,  Columbus,  Georgia.  (Will  the  editor  have  the  kindness  to  send  Kos.  2, 3, 
and  8  to  our  address  ?) 

The  District  School  Journal  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  royal  octavo,  vol.  L,  $1  00. 
Edited  by  R.  R.  Gilbebt,  and  published  by  R.  Spaulding,  Dubuque,  Iowa* 
(Will  the  editor  please  forward  No.  2.) 

The  Teacher  and  Western  Educational  Magazine,  octavo,  vol.  I.,  $1 00.  Edited 
by  an  Association,  and  published  by  John  H.  Ticb,  St  Louis,  Mo.  (The  late 
numbers  of  this  have  not  been  received.    Is  it  discontinued  ?) 

Pebiodicalb  fob  Childben  and  Touth.— To  the  foregoing  may  be  ad- 
ded quite  a  list  of  papers  intended  for  school-reading  and  the  instruction  of 
scholars.    Of  these  we  receive : 

The  Student,  a  Family  Miscellany  and  Monthly  School  Reader,  edited  by  N.  A. 
Calkins,  and  published  monthly  by  Fowler  and  Wells,  N.  T.,  at  $1,00.  Vol- 
ume YH,  commenced  in  May. 

The  School  Mate,  a  Monthly  Reader  for  School  and  Family  instruction  of  youth, 
edited  by  A.  R.  Prifpen,  and  publiihed  by  Geo.  Savage,  K.  Y..  at  Sl.OO.  Vol- 
ume II,  ends  with  October. 

The  School  Fellow,  a  Magazhie  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Published  monthly,  at 
31,00  per  year  by  Evans  and  Britton,  N.  Y.  The  No.  for  October  is  the  ninth  of 
Volume  V. 

School  Books.— Elements  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  System. 
By  Justin  R.  Loomis,  late  Prof,  in  Waterville  College.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations, 211  pages  12  mo.  New  York:  Lamport,  Blakeman  &  Law,  18S3.  A 
text  book  of  moderate  size,  intended  to  be  completed  by  the  6tndy  of  a  single 
term. 
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Cicero's  Tnscnlan  Dispuations,  with  English  notes,  critical  and  explanatory. 
By  Chabucs  Anthon,  LL.  D.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers;  Cincinnati: 
H.  W.  Derby  &  Co.— Why  are  not  these  Disputations  more  generally  real  in  our 
Schools?  They  are  unquestionably  preferable  to  much  of  the  Latin  which  is  read. 
This  will  be  found  a  very  conrenient  edition. 

The  Humorous  Speaker :  being  a  choice  collection  of  amusing  pieces  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  original  and  selected.  By  Oliyeb  Oldham,  New  York :  Newman 
and  lyison ;  Cincinnati :  Moore  and  Anderson,  1853.— The  title  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  work.  A  few  copies  in  every  school  will  be  found  a  great 
convenience. 

An  Improved  Granmiar  of  the  English,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies : 
pp.  89.    By  Rev.  W.  Colegbove,  Principal  of  Burton  Academy.    Cleveland: ' 
Smith,  Knight  &  Co., 

Introductory  Lessons  in  Geography.  By  Geobqe  W.  Fitch.  38  pages  quarto 
illustrated  with  Maps. 

A  Manual  of  the  Origin  and  Meaning  of  Geographical  Names.    By  A.  J.  Peb- 

XIN8. 

Fitch's  Mapping  Plates,  or  Lines  of  Latitude  and  Longitude  on  the  came  scale 
as  the  Maps  in  the  National  Geography.  Published  by  George  Savage,  22  John 
Street,  New  York. 
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Mr.  JosiAH  HuBTT,  A.M ,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Union  School  in  Leba- 
non, receives  a  salary  of  $800  instead  of  $700,  as  heretofore;  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  that  place  having  recently  increased  the  number  and  raised  the  salves 
of  their  Teachers.  They  have  now  three  female  Teachers  at  $300;  and  the  low- 
eat  salary  paid,  is  $220. 

Mr.  O.T.  Rkbyeb,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  is  employed  in  the 
Public  High  School  in  ChiUicothe;  Mr.  £.  Blakchabd,  late  of  Defiance,  is  Prin- 
cipal of  the  first  ward  Grammar  School ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Fullebton,  a 
recent  Graduate  of  Miami  University,  and  Mr.  R.  T.  Lockwood  are  the  Princi- 
pals of  the  other  Grammar  Schools  in  Chillicothe. 

f 

Prof.  R.  M.  Walkeb,  for  many  years  Instructor  in  Languages  in  Grand  River 
Institute,  has  been  employed  to  teach  the  same  branches  in  Otterbein  University, 
at  Westerville,  Franklin  county. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Lego  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Union  school  in  Hamilton  ^ 
a  new  building  has  been  erected  for  the  school,  which  is  to  open  during  this 
month. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Dbbw  is  employed  as  Principal  of  the  Union  School  in  West  Jeffer- 
son, Madison  county. 

Messrs.  F.  P.  Cuppt  and  Wm.  J.  Batcrbldbb,  late  of  Dayton,  have  taken 
chaige  of  a  Union  school  in  Germaatown,  Montgomery  county. 


Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Cole,  recently  ftom  New  England,  has  been  employed  to  take 
charge  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Delaware. 

Wanted,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  an  experienced  teacher,  and  well  versed  in 
the  higher  English  branches,  together  with  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  French, 
as  far  as  they  are  pursued  in  schools,  a  situation  as  Master,  or  under  master* 
Salary  required  above  $300.    Address  L.  £.  W,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Tbachers'  IN8TITUTX8.— The  Fall  sessions  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  Ohio,  bo 
far  as  arranged,  have  been,  or  will  be  attended  as  follows  : 

Clinton  county,  at  Wilmington,  Julj  11th— one  week* 

Greene  county,  at  Xenia,  August  15th— one  weeV. 

Warren  county,  at  Lebanon,  August  15th — one  week. 

K.  Western  Ohio,  at  Perry sburg  and  Maumec,  August  22d— two  weeks. 

Miami  county,  at  Troy,  August  2$d— one  week. 

Pickaway  county,  at  Circleville,  August  29th— one  week. 

Licking  county,  at  Granville,  Sept.  5th — one  week. 

Delaware  county,  at  Delaware,  Sept.  19th — one  week. 
^   Guernsey  county,  at  Antrim,  September  26th — one  week. 

Clermont  county,  at  Bantam,  October  3d — one  week. 

Knox  county,  at ,  October  3d— one  week. 

Brown  county,  at  Georgetown,  October  12th,  13th  and  14th. 

Morrow  county,  at  Chesterville,  October  17th— one  week. 

Preble  coanty,  at  Eaton,  October  17th — one  week. 

Belmont  f^anty,  at  Barnes viUe,  October  34th — one  week. 

Harrison  county,  at  Hopedale,  October  24th — one  week. 

Seneca  county,  at ,  October  24th — one  week. 

Lake  county,  at  Painesrille,  October  31si — one  week. 

Morgan  county,  at  McConnelsyille,  Nor.  —  — one  week. 

Richland  county,  at , '  . 

Sandusky  county,  at  Fremont, one  week. 

Ashtabula  county,  at  , . 

Muskingum  county,  at  — = , one  week. 

C»^octon  county,  at  Roscoe,  — ^— one  week. 

Stark  county,  at  Canal  Fulton, one  week. 

Columbiana  county,  at  Salem, one  week. 
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This  Journal,  the  Organ  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  is  published 
monthly,  each  number  containing  thirty-two  pages  of  reading  matter  exdn- 
slye  of  the  Advertising  sheet,  which  adds  nothing  to  the  postage.  The  price  la 
one  dollar  per  year  in  advance  :  all  subscriptions  should  commence  with  the 
volume. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Journal  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
second  volume  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  for  two  dollars.  If  the  first 
volume  is  ordered  by  mail,  twenty-four  cents  in  stamps  should  be  inclosed  to 
prepay  the  postage  *,  if  not  prepaid  the  cost  of  postage  will  be  doubled. 

All  communications,  and  Books  to  be  noticed  or  reviewed,  should  be  directed 
to  the  Resident  Editor,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lobi>,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Remittances  and  business  letters  should  be  addressed  to  LoftiH  Andsbws, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Copies  of  the  New  School  Law  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  prepaid :  Slnglo 
copies  for  4  cents,  25  copies  for  $1. 

The  March  number  of  the  Journal  containing  the  New  School  Law  and  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  ^  State  on  Common  Schools,  can  still  be  furnished  for 
12  cents  each. 

The  September  number,  containing  the  Opinions  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  on 
the  School  Law,  will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  for  10  cents. 
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'E  ARE  well  aware  that  the  office  of  School  Director  u  not 
generally  regarded  as  one  Of  very  great  responsibility  or  un-' 
pottance.  It  i^  not  sought  as  a  means  of  influence^  or  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  officer  regarded  as  more  honorable.  Would  that  it  migbt  be 
properly  esteemed  as  a  means  of  usefulness  to  society,  and  especiidly  to 
the  next  generation,  by  aH  who  hold  it.  To  those  wiQing  to  reflect  up* 
on  the  subject,  it  inH  readily  appear  to  be  no  trifling  affiur  to  be  c^ed 
to  oversee,  eyen  for  a  short  time,  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty  children  and  youth.  - 

But  for  the  purpose  of  obtdnnig  a  dear  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
these  responsibilities  let  us  view  them  in  the  aggregate.  There  are  in 
the  State  some  12,000  school  districts,  and  some  36,000  directors  have 
the  immediate  superyirion  of  the  schools  to  be  taught  in  i^em.  Their 
^sponsibilities  may  be  presented  in  two  points  of  light. 

First,  they  have  charge  of  the  iq)plication.  and  expenditure  of  the 
school  fund  of  the  State,  The  preciseamount  of  this  is  not  now  known, 
-but  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  will  ho  at  their  disposal  during  the  cook- 
ing year.  If  wisely  a|>plied,  what  untold  good  may  not,  this  be  as* 
'  pected  t9  accomplish !  Less  than  a  million  of  dollars  has  been  expen- 
'  ded  by  the  Christian  world  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  changing  the 
people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  from  a  heathen  to  a  Christian  nation. 

Second,  to  them  is  intrusted  the  supervidon  and  direction  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  youth  of  Ohio.         .    ,     . 

The  number  of  these  between  the  age  of  four  and  twenty-one  was,  as 
reported  last  year,  838,000.  Of  these,  at  least  thirty-nme  fortieths,  or 
more  than  8^^0,000, .  depend  entirely  upon,  oommAi  or  publio  schools 
for  all  the  systematic  inAruction  they  will  ever  receive.     Imagino^ihis 
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*  vast  multitude  of  youth,  more  thaa  500|u00  of  whom  will  prohably 

#  attend  school  dariog  tho  coming  winter,  and  more  than  700,000  during 
the  year.  Eemember  that  dudng  this  year,  one  fifteenth,  or  more  than 
50,000  of  this  number  will  attend  school  for  the  Jirst  time ;  that  ^e 
first  impressions  in  regard  to  all  the  objects  and  the  means  of  education 
are  to  be  made  upon  Hbeir  minds  by  the  teachers  whom  these  directors 
shall  select  and  employ ;  and  that  these  impressions  will  be  as  lasting 

.,  UU9  their  own  imperishable  minds.  Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
,  ikiring  this  year  some  40,000  of  these  youth  will  attend  school  for  the 
last  time-,  that  at  its  close  they  will  go  forth,  with  the  knowledge  and 
mental  culture  which  they  may  have  acquired,  to  engage  in  the  active 
duties  and  assume  all  the  respopsibilities  of  life ;  whether  well  or  ill 
prepared,  they  will  take  their  places  in  somety,  and  have  a  voice  in  the 
directiou  of  all  its  interests.  Of  these  a  number  auffident  to  turn  the 
scale  of  any  electioawill.be  invested  with  the  elective  franchise,  the  blu- 
est gift  which  our  favored  government  can  bestow — ^unless  such  an 
education  as  will  fit  them  for  the  proper  exercise  of  this  priceless  privi- 
lege be  regarded  as  more  valuable. 

Who  then  can  feel  that  the  office  of  director  in  the  smallest  or  most 

secluded  district  is  one  of  little  importance  ?    Let  all  who  hold  it  feel 

the2r  obligations  as  they  ought;  and;  with  the  liberal  fund  now  placed 

«  at  their  disposal,  we  may  hope  that  our  schools  will  become  at  least 

twofold  more  effieient  than  they  have  ever  before  been. 


Satin  of  ^rjiool  Sfnctitrs. 


The  daUes  of  the  Township  School  Boards,  so  &r  as  they  will  efi^ 
the  schools  for  the  coming  winter^  have  probably  been  performed.  But 
the  duties  of  the  directors  of  the  sub-districts  oease  only  with  their  term 
of  service ;  upon  the  fidthful  performance  of  them,  the  efficiency  and 
usefulness  of  the  district  schools  must  depend.  The  more  important  of 
these  may  be  named  under  the  following  heads :  First,  their  duties  with 
reference  to  the  School  House;  second,  to  the  Teacher;  an4  third,  to 
the  School. 

It  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the  school  room  and  its  furniture  are  in 
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good  Repair,  that  bladkbosx^^  maps,  and  all  the  means  of  instraetion 
irhicb  the  finanoes  of.  the  district  Will  afford,  are  furnished,  end  that  an 
abundant  sapplj  of  suitable  fuel  is  proYided. .  If  the  school  house  is 
new  and  in  good  repair,  they  must  see  that  it  is  kept  so ;  if  not,  if  the  roof 
or  the  siding,  the  door  or  the  windows  need  attention,  now  is  the  time ' 
when  they  should  receive  it.  If  the  interior  is  not  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  wholesome  and  eyen  attractive,  let  it  be  made  so  before 
the  school  begins ;  let  the  walls  be  whitewa^ed^  the  dedcs  be  repaired, 
and  the  floor  be  thoroughly  deaned. 

.  2.  They  must  select  and  employ  a  competent  teacher;  He  should  be, 
first,  a  person  of  unexceptionable  character;  second,  he  should  have. a 
love  for  the  employment  of  teaching,  and  a  fondness  for  the  society  of 
children  and  youth ;  third,  he  should  be  one  who  has  made  an  efibrt  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  business,  and,  if  possible,  one  ,who  has  had  ex<> 
perience  and  proved  himself  capable  of  governing  a  school,  and  apt  to 
teach,  and  who  has  therefore  a  reputation  to  maintain ;  and  fourth,  he 
should  be  one  who  intends  to  remain  in  the  employment  for  some  time, 
at  least,  and  who  has  therefore,  a  character  to  establish.  But  in  order' 
to  secure  a  competent  teacher,  they  must  be  willing  to  pay  a  respectable 
price ;  they  must  not  expect  to  get  one  for  a  scanty  pittance.  Well 
qualified  teachers  can  not  be  had  for  a  song ;  they  are  worth  a  price  ; 
and  when  a  man,  or  a  woman,  is  known  to  be  a  skillfull  and  successful  ' 
teacher,  it  is  wisdom  to  secure  his  -or  her  services  at  any  reasonable 
cost.  Teachers  should  be  paid  enough  to  make  them  feel  that  their  ser- 
Tices  are  valued ;  and  that  something,  that  much  is  expected  of  them. 
Indeed,  it  i9  miserable  economy  to  beat  down,  below  a  reasonable  price, 
a  laborer  in  any  employment.  Nothing  has  a  more  unfavorable  effect 
upon  a  person's  energies  than  to  fed  that  his  services  are  lightly 
esteemed. 

8.  After  they  have  secured  a  teacher,  and  pledg^  to  h^  a  compen- 
sation for  which  he  can  feel  justified  to  devote  his  entire  energies,  and 
all  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  the  school,  mid  have  given  him 
such  infcHination  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  and  character  of  the 
school,  and  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  has  hitherto 
been  pursued  in  it,  and  in  relation  to  their  own  views  and  wishes  con- 
cembg  its  management  in  future ;  it  is  their  duty,  on  the  morning  ap^ 
pointed  for  commencing  the  school,  to  accompany  him  to  the  school  house, 
call  the  ashool  to  order,  and  introduce  him  to  the  scholars,  with  such 
remarks  and  ceremonies  as  they  may  deem  proger ;  and  to  remain,  if 
practicable,  during  the  first  session  and  see  the  school  organiaed.     Afler. 


i' 
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die  ieaoher  is  tiuu  a|qproptiatelj  iadiictef  mto'ofieo,  tliey  sliould  fre- 
«  quentlj  visit  ]iiiD»  shotild  counsel  and  enoonnige  h&n  in  his  labors,  and^ 
so  long  as  thej  retain  Ium»  so^jtain  him  in  all  his  laudable  efibrts  for  the 
improvenient  of  his  school ;  and  avoid  dobg  aught  to  thwart  an j  of  his 
plans,  not  absolutely  objectaonable  or  injiidi<^«s,  remembering  that  ev^ 
ery  competent  teaeher  can  succeed  better  on  his  own  plan  than  upon 
that  of  another.  They  should  take  opportunity  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  ihe  real  charaeter  of  flie  school ;  should  watch  its  pro- 
gress and  improvement,  and  encourage  the  pupils  to  attend  punctoallj 
and  regularly,  and  (o  be  diligent  in  study,  and  orderly  in  their  deport- 
ment. In  short,  they  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  elevate  Ae  chap- 
inoter  of  the  school,  to  increase  the  influence  cf  the  teacher,  snd  inter- 
est parents  and  guardians  m  its  improvement ;  and  finally,  in  case  the 
teacher  they  have  employed  proves  incompetent  or  unsuccessful,  they 
should  dismiss  him  and  secure  another.  But  if  the  course  here  indica- 
ted is  pursued,  the  occasions  fbr  dismissing  a  teacW  will  be  rare. 

A.    D.   L. 


tenths  of  l^nnsts  oni  (^itarMaiuf. 

The  duties  of  those  who  have  children  attendmg  school  may  be  named 
under^the  following  heads  t  first,  duties  to  the  Teacher;  second,  to  their 
own  children  and  wards ;  and  third,  to  the  schooL 

From  an  Address  by  Mr.  Page,  fonnerly  Principal  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Normal  School  we  quote  the  following  exoellent  summaiy  of  their 
duties  to  the  Teacher  of  their  children. 

1.  Faarents  should  reciprocate  the  efifozts  of  the  Teacher  towards  a 
mutual  understanding.  2.  They  should  candidly  listen  to  his  plans, 
and;  unless  they  me  manifestly  wrong,  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
aid  him  in  the  execution  of  them.  8.  They  should  thankfully  listen 
to  the  Teacher's  faithful  account  of  their  children ;  even  if  that  account, 
be  not  a  flattering  one.  4.  They  should  visit  the  school  which  their 
children  attend.  5.  They  should  promptly  and  cheerfully  supply  the 
required  books  and  apparatus  for  the  school.  6.  They  should  be  slow 
in  condenming  the  Teacher  for  supposed  faults.  7.  When  he  is  known 
to  be  wrong,  parents  should  possess  a  forgiving  spirit.  8.  lUiej  should 
.give  to  Teachers  iheir  iympathy.  % 
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.  The  feUoving  ennmeratioa  of  Uie  duties  of  {Mffenis  io  tiheir  children, 
ia  taken  mainly  from  ^*  A  Teiusher's  appeal  to  the  par^ts  of  his 
pupils,"  by  Mr.  G^  Northend,  of  Danvers,  Mass.  1.  Parents  should 
fiend  their  children  to  adiool  constantly  and  seaisonably.  2.  They 
should  see  that  they  are  decently  clothed,  and  cleanly  in  their  persons. 
8.  They  should  encourage  them  to  respect  and  obey  the  rules  and 
requirements  of  the  school.  4.  They  should  encourage  them  to  be 
orderly  in  their  deportment,  and  studiously  to  regard  right.  5.  lliey 
riiould  encourage  them  to  be  studious,  by  manifesting^  an  interest  in 
their  lessons.  6.  Tlfey  should  hare  a  regard  for  the  character  of  the 
books  thedr  children  read,  and  see  that  they  read  understandingly.  7. 
They  should  cultirate  in  their  children  habits  of  true  politeness  and 
Dourtesy. 

Ifany  of  the  duties  of  parents  to  the  school  have  already  been  named 
tader  the  two  preceding  heads :  but  besides  visiting  the  school  and 
cooperating  and  sympatiusing  with  the  Teacher,  they  can  do  much  for 
its  improrement  and  success,  by  manilestittg  at  all  pr<^er  times  and  In 
i|U  proper  places,  an  interest  in  its  wel&re,  aild  a  deep  solicitude  for 
its  reputation;  by  speaking  well  (yf  the  Teacher  and  of  all  his  judicious 
plans ;  by  palliating  or  ozounng  his  faults  or  failings ;  (of  which  eyeiy 
Teacher  must  be  expected  to  hare  some,)  and  by  inducing  their  neigh- 
bors to  visit  the  school  and  take  an  interest  in  its  exercises ;  thus  show- 
ing to  their  children,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  that  they  feel  that 
their  present  employment  is  an  important  one,  and  that  tlie  duties  of 
school  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  of  little  oonsequence. 

In  regard  to  the  binding  nature  of  the  obligations  implied  in  each  of 
the  duties  above  named  much  might  be  said.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  the  statement  of  them  is  su£&cient;  they  will  commend  themselves 
to  the  judgment  and  the  conscijBnce  of  every  parent  and  guardian. 
Would  that  all  would  perform  them  as  faithfully  as  they  expect  the 
Teacher  to  discharge  his  duties.  a.  b.  t. 


Mm   Sf   ^C^OlftUf. 

We  would  not  have  our  young  friends,  the  scholars  attending  the 
thousands  of  schools  soon  io  be  opened,  one  in  eveiy  neighborhood  la 
the  State,  feel  that  they  are  without  duties,  that  there  are  no  ol^igations 
testing  on  Ihem.    ^or  their  benefit  taxes-  are  leried,  sehool-houses  are 
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built  and  famished,  aohool  officers  appointed,  teachers  employed,  and 
their  parents  incar  namerons  expenses,  in  addition  to  depriving  them- 
selves  of  the  labor  and  assistance  of  their  children  while  they  are  at- 
tending school.  AU  these  ezpenditores  and  sacrifices  impose  obligations 
upon  the  children  for  whose  benefit  they  are  made. 

The  duties  of  scholars  attending  school  are  thus  stated  in  a  ''  Letter 
from  a  Teacher  to  his  pupil,"  published  by  Hon.  H.  Barnard,  as  one 
of  his  series  of  Educational  Tracts.  1.  Scholars  should  be  oonstaBt  in 
thebr  attendance  at  school  2.  They  should  always  endeavor  to  be  at 
school  in  sea^n.  8.  They  should  have  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  regu* 
ktions  of  the  schooL  4.  They  should  be  studious,  and  improve  all 
their  time  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  5.  They  should  be  honest  in 
regard  to  their  lessons.  6.  They  should  be  neat  and  orderly  in  their 
personid  appearance  and  habits.  7.  They  should  avoid  the  use  of  pro- 
fane and  improper  language.  8.  They  should  always  speak  and  act 
the  truth.  9.  They  should  be  kind  and  pleasant  to  their  companions, 
and  to  all  with  whom  they  have  intoreouiBe.  10.  Their  deportment  in 
the  street  and  elsewhere,  should  be  orderly  and  becoming.  11.  They 
should  love  Ood  and  keep  his  commandments. 

Should  every  scholar  in  all  our  schools  &ithfiilly  perform  these  duties, 
not  one  would  require  punishment,  or  even  a  reprimand  during  the 
coming  winter.  How  delightful  a  place  would  the  sohoolrroom  be,  what 
a  pleasant  employment  would  that  of  the  Teacher  prove,  and  with  wliat 
alacrity  would  all  the  scholars  resort  to  school  and  engage  in  their  du- 
ties, if  all  were  aiming  to  discharge  these  duties  to  the  best  of  their 
ability !  a.  n.  i>. 


PB0FE8SI0VAL. 


Ko.  n. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  questions  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Journal,  several  teachers  have  written  to  us,  to  supply  them,  regu- 
larly, with  copies  of  the  questions  proposed  at  our  Teazshers'  Meetings, 
or  forward  them  to  the  Journal  monthly  for  insertion. 

The  question  is  also  asked,  what  professionid  work  is  consulted  in 
the  selection  of  our  topics,  and  to  which  we  Would  refer  those  deaixtHia 
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to  form  oorrect  opinions  npon  the  sabjects  of  inquiry  embraced  In  our 
course.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that  but  a  lim- 
ited number  are  printed  and  that  we  can  not,  to  any  extent,  supply 
friends  unless  a  special  previous  arrangement  is  made  to  secure  the 
printing  of  extra  copies.  We  will,  however,  cheerfully  furnish  such 
number  of  questions  for  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  monthly,  as  w31 
neither  in  the  judgment  of  the  resident  Editor,  seem  to  occupy  a  space 
disproportionate  to  other  important  professional  matter  in  his  hands,  nor 
conflict  with  the  rights  of  others,  desiring  to  present  to  our  readers 
something  of  a  similar  character.  We  shall  also  be  happy  to  exchange, 
regularly,  sets  of  questions  with  those  pursuing  a  similar  course. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  what  works  should  be  consulted  on  methods 
of  teaching  that  will  coincide  with  our  topics,  we  say,  no  on«,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  our  fixed  purpose  to  select  such  subjects 
as  we  deem  of  immediate  and  practical  importance,  and,  in  doing  so, 
we  are  compelled  to  look  rather  to  the  nature  and  pressure  of  our  duties 
ihan  to  any  volume  within  our  reach.  We  most  sincerely  and  earnest* 
ly  wish  that  a  great  and  good  work,  a  standard  work,  on  all  subjects 
relating  to  education  were  accessible  to  us  and  to  our  entire  profession, 
but  in  our  judgment,  that  work  is  yet  to  be  prepared.  Prepared,  we 
say,  or  compiled,  not  entirely  originated,  for  eveiy  hour  of  professional 
reading  or  thinking  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  much  less 
that  is  really  new  in  educational  subjects,  than  is  commonly  supposed.. 
The  most  profound  and  philosophical  views,  and  the  best  practical  appli- 
cation of  these,  have 'not.  Indeed,  heretofore,  been  as  widely  diffused  as 
at  present.  But  Locke,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  since,  presen- 
ted thoughts  in  his  essay  on  education,  which  modem  teachers  and 
essayists  on  the  same  subject,  might  consult  with  infinite  advantage, 
Pestalozzi,  the  great  theoretical  teacher  of  the  last  century,  reaching 
on,  also,  into  the  present,  ventured  further  into  the  boundless  field  of 
speculative  inquiry,  than  any  who  have  succeeded  him.  Fellenberg, 
Jacotot  and  others,  entertained  quite  as  comprehensive  and  just  views, 
and  were  quite  as  successful  in  their  practical  application,  as  any  to 
whom  we  can  now  refer  on  either  continent 

There  are  stores  of  madom  in  the  praotioal^  suggestions  of  Salzmann, 
Christian  Gotthilt  Salzmann,  an  extract  from  whose  writings  was 
kindly  furnished  to  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal,  by  a  correspondent, 
such  as  we  rarely  meet  in  our  best  modem  works  on  the  subject  of  edu* 
cation.  His  thoughts  on  the  Sational  Education  of  TKAcnxBS,  under 
the  whimsical  title  of  the  ant's  book,  are  well  worthy  of  the  most  care- 
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ful  attentioaof  every  teacher.  Our  readers  muBt  not,  however,  infer 
from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  we  hold,  in  slight  estimation  the  labors 
of  more  recent  writers  and  teachers.  The  ten  volomes  of  the  Massa- 
.chosetta  Common  School  Journal,  edited  by  Horace  Hann,  we  regard 
as  a  very  ohoioe  contribution, — the  choicest  American  contribution  to 
educational  literature.  We  consider  them  worth  to  the  spirited  teach- 
er, one  hundred  doUars  per  volume — or  one  thousand  for  the  set !  They 
are,  it  is  true,  rather  freely  interspersed  with  the  local  school  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  but  there  are  still,  valuable  suggestions  and  discussions 
which  will  repay  the  teacher  for  frequent  consultation.  The  succeeding 
volumes  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Fowle,  we  scarcely  think  worth  ^ 
money  they  cost.  The  published  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Amebican  Institi7T|b  of  Instbuction,  now  numbering  ajbout  twenty  vd- 

f  umes,  are  also  among  the  indispensable  things  in  a  teachers'  library. 

Other  valuable  single  volumes  might  here  be  enumerated,  but  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  most  of  these  are  more  generally  known  and  consulted. 
From  all  here  enumerated,  and  from  all  valuable  works  not  here  enu- 
merated, we  should  rejoice  to  see  such  a  compilation — such  a  Digest 
Qn  phydcal,  n^oral,  and  intellectual  culture  as  would  invariably  enUght- 

f  en  and  guide  every  true  teacher,  seeking  professional  excellence.   Until 

such  a  volume  can  be  given  to  our  profession  and  to  the  world,  we  must 
most  earnestly  and  cordially  advise  our  teacher  friends,  of  all  ranks,  to 
read  everything  on  the  subject  of  teaching  that  promises,  in  any  way, 
%o  aid  them,  and  to  think  much  for  themselves,  on  the  methods  which 
they  are  pursuing,  or  ought  to  pursue,  in  the  education  of  the  children 
committed  to  their  care.  We  think  it  quite  safe  to  say,  that  every 
teacher  ought  to  read  and  think  on  some  professional  subject  every  day. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  unsafe,  at  least  ungenerous,  to  say  that  there  can 
be  ^0  good  teaching  which  is  not  constantly  accompanied  by  philosoph- 
ical inquiries ;  yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  department  of  human 
labor  more  richly  repays  the  faithful  investigator  of  first  principles. 

We  append  the  following  questions  under  the  head  of  Theory  and  Prao- 
tice  of  Teachmg,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  our  friends. 

SANDUflKT  PUBUO  SCHOOLS. 
TBAOOns'  CLJLSff— TBSOBT  IKD  »A.cn<ix  OV  TXACHnra. 

Saturday,  September  24M,  1868. 

Moras  CuLTirnB. 
1.  I>o  you  think  that  Moral  Culture  can  be  conducted  ^th  the  same 
system  and  certainty  as  Intellectual,   or  must  it  necessarfly  be  less 
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jBuoeessful  and  less  nnder  the  directioii  and  oontrot  of  tihe  Veaobdr  than 
Mental  Piseipline  t 

2.  Can  the  oonscionsness  of  haying  acted  truly  and  datifullj  be  made 
a  soorce  of  pure  enjoyment  to  children  ? 

3.  If  children  seem  strangers  to  this  pleasure,  how  would  you  first 
excite  it  within  them  ? 

4.  If  pupils  already  derive  some  enjoyment  from  actipg  conscien- 
tiously, how  would  you  increase  such  enjoyments  ? 

5.  Would  you,  in  any  case,  give  rewards  for  acting  uprightly,  and, 
if  80,  under  what  circumstances  ? 

Intellectual   Culture. 

1.  Please  to  enumerate  the  advantages  to  the  Teacher  of  order  and 
si/stem,  in  all  the  arrangements  and  duties  of  the  School-room. 

2.  Do  pupils  instinctively  approve  and  sustidn  the  moat  systematic 
and  exact  arrangements,  or  do  they  secretly  rebel  agidnst  them  ? 

3.  What  &cilities  are  always  at  hand  for  cultivating  habits  of  order 
and  system  in  pupils? 

'  4.  Is  it  as  essential  that  all  the  time  for  studies  and  recreations  for 
the  pupils,  should  be  arranged  by  the  Teacher,  as  the  hours  for  recita- 
tions ? 

5.  Are  the  studies  and  duties  of  the  School-room,  when  attended  to 
in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner,  during  the  usual  school  years  of 
the  child,  sufficient,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  fix  habits  of  order  and  system 
.for  life,  or  should  qpeoial  subjects  and  exerdses  be  introduced  for  this 
purpose? 

Saturday,  Oetoher  Isi,  1853. 
Moral  Culture. 

1.  Please  to  enumerate  such  motives  as  are  commonly  employed  to 
incite  pupils  to  study  or  duty  in  the  Sehool-room. 

2.  Bo  you  think  it  laudable  in  your  pupils  to  strive  to  equal  or  excel 
each  other  in  their  studies  ? 

8.  Do  you  think  it  praiseworthy  in  children  to  endeavor  to  imitate 
the  virtues  of  others  ? 

4.  Do  you  regard  either  of  the  above  motives  as  admissible  in  the 
work  of  Moral  Culture  ? 

5.  In  general,  do  you  regard  emulation,  or  the  desire  of  exoellkg 
others,  as  a  proper  motive  for  action  in  Mental  and  Moral  Culture  ? 

Intellectual  Culture. 
1.  Mention  the  advantages  of /re^tim^  reviews  of  studies,  to  pupils 
and  classes. 


r 

I 
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2.  To  nAab  studies  are  revietP9  not  applicable,  and  to  wbat  age  or 
class  are'  they  not  essential  ? 

8.  fiow  often  would  you  think  it  necessary  to  baye  a  complete  and 
faithful  review  of  any  regular  study  ? 

4.  Would  you  have  pupils  review  such  studies  as  have  been  onoe 
committed  and  laid  aside  ? 

5.  What  method  do  you  think  best  for  conducting  a  review  ? 

Saturday,   October  22^,  1858. 

Moral  Gultuks. 

1  Please  to  give  an  example,  real  or  supposed,  of  an  act  (^  punt 
disinterestedness. 

2.  Can  children  be  made  to  understand  the  difference  between  unsel- 
fish deeds,  and  acts  of  selfishness  ? 

8.  Can  children  who  are  habitually  selfish,  learn  to  love  and  praotioa 
acts  of  pure  disinterestedness  ? 

4.  Will  frequent  examples  of  unselfish  acts,  performed  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  child,  or  presented  to  his  understanding,  be  sufficient, 
always,  to  secure  the  practice  of  this  virtue  t 

5.  Please  to  name  any  practical  method  in  which  you  have  confidence 
for  cultivating,  fiedthfully  and  systematically,  this  virtue  among  chil- 
dren. 

Intellectual  Cultuee. 

1.  Ought  pupils  ever  to  commit  to  memoiy  that  which  they  do  not 
understand? 

2.  Would  you  have  rules  and  definitions  accurately  committed  to 
memory,  or  would  you  think  it  better  for  the  pupil  to  give  definitions 
and  principles  in  his  own  language  ? 

8.  In  teaching  history  would  you  have  the  entire  volume  comnutted 
to  memory, .  or  would  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  language 
of  the  pupil  be  preferable? 

4.  What  course  of  culture  would  you  think  best  to  secure  the  most 
ready  and  retentive  memory? 

.   5.  Upon  what  does  the  difi[erence  in  the  power  of  memory  in  difier- 
ent  persons  depend?  u.  v.  c.    « 

Sahduskt,  October^  X853. 
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€^t  (DtgamjnJina  a!  &t^u\s. 

After  the  Teaober  lias,  in  a  proper  manner,  been  introduced  to  bis 
school,  hifl  duties  may  be  named  under  the  following  beads :  first,  the 
organization ;  second,  the  instruction ;  and  third,  the  government  of  the 
flcbooL 

Under  the  head  of  organization,  bis  first  duty  will  be  to  scat  bis 
pupils,  to  become  acquainted,  to  some  extent,  with  their  adyancement, 
to  ascertain  what  books  they  have,  and  what  they  need,  to  decide  what 
number  of  classes  must  be  formed,  and  to  classify  the  scholars ;  second, 
to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  several  recitations  and  other  ezer- 
dses  shall  follow  each  other,  and  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  each ; 
third,  to  make  proper  allowance  for  recesses  and  other  interruptions 
liable  to  occur,  which  may  be  named  under  the  head  of  granting  leave  to 
requests  of  various  kinds,  answering  questions  upon  the  studies,  atten- 
ding to  calls,  accidents,  or  offences  of  any  kind. 

tTnder  the  head  of  instruction,  he  should  aim,  first,  to  give  as  much 
time  as  is  consistent  to  the  recitations  and  exercises  of  his  regular  classes, 
and  should  prepare  himself  to  ^ve  such  additional  instruction  in  every 
study  as  the  class  may  need ;  second,  he  should,  during  every  half 
day,  have  some  general,  concert,  or  other  exercises  in  which  the  .whole 
school  can  take  part ;  and  third,  he  should  aim  daily,  to  communicate 
more  or  less  oral  instruction,  either  pertaining  to  the  regular  studies, 
Q|  on  other  important  topics  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  them. 

Under  the  third  head,  he  should  aim,  first,  to  secure  and  maintain  a 
proper  degree  of  quietness  and  order  in  the  school  room  on  the  part  of 
every  scholar ;  second,  to  incite  to  diligence  in  study  and  the  cheerful 
and  proper  performance  of  every  duty;  third,  to  secure  from  every  pupil 
correct  deportment  in  school,  and  to  lead  all  to  form  the  habit,  of  treat- 
ing courteously  and  respectfully  all  with  whom  they  associate ;  fourth, 
to  accustom  his  pupils  to  be  punctual  and  regular  in  their  attendance 
at  school ;  and,  fifth,  to  treat  delinquents  and  ofi^ders  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  be  likely  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  offences,  and  to  promote  the 
reformation  of  the  offenders. 

Let  the  Teacher,  howevdr  young,  have  a  plan  well  arranged  in  his 
own  mind,  let  him  go  directly  forward,  from  the  first  hour,  in  the  exe* 
cution  of  it,  and  he  will  rarely  find  scholars  disposed  to  thwart  him  in 
his  efforts.  a.  n.  l. 
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No.  II. 

ASSIQNINQ  LESSOirS.AIYI)  CONDUCTING  BBCITATIONS. 

The  lofiiness  of  assigning  lessons  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Teacher's  duties.  To  assign  lessons  of  sofficient  length  to  tax  the 
minds  of  the  class  to  a  proper  extent,  and  yet  not  so  long  or  so  di£ciilt 
as  to  discourage  them  from  making  the  necessary  effort  to  master  them, 
and  to  awaken  and  cherish  in  the  minds  of  all  a  desire  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  every  lesson  assigned,  requires  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  attainments  of  the  class,  and  no  little  discrimination 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Teacher. 

With  younger  pupils,  when  a  lesson  in  reading  is  given  out,  it  is  well 
to  call  attention  to  its  subject ;  to  ask  some  suggestive  questions  in  re- 
gard to  it;  to  mention  some  fact  or  item  of  information  connected  with 
it,  or  request  the  class  to  seek  for  such  information ;  or  to  read  some 
portion  of  the  lesson,  and  thus  awaken  interest  in  their  minds.  K  a 
lesson  in  spelling  be  assigned,  let  the  class  open  their  books,  then  call 
their  attention  to  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  words,  ask  which  syl- 
lable is  accented,  inquire  the  meaning  of  some  of  the.  words,  or 
mention  such  words  as  are  likely  to  be  misspelled.  For  instance,  if 
the  words  zephyr,  hert/l,  elixir,  or  porphyry  occur,  point  them  ont : 
say  you  fear  that  they  will  be  missed,  and  you  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  have  them  and  all  similar  words  spelled  correctly  by  every  scholar. 
.  With  more  advanced  pupils,  a  course  very  similar  to  this  may  Sb 
pursued.  Three  or  four  well  selected  questions  upon  an  advance  lea- 
son  in  geography,  may  give  the  right  direction  to  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  and  do  very  much  toward  securing  that  earnest,  fiiithful  study 
without  which  little  is  accomplished.  So  in  arithmetic,  alluding  to  a 
definition  or  a  rule  with  the  remark  that  you  fear  that  not  more  than  half 
of  them  will  be  able  to  give  it,  may  prevent  any  one  from  failing  to  get 
it  thoroughly ;  or  saying  of  one  or  two  examples,  that  if  the  dass 
can  do  them,  you  shall  think  they  can  do  almost  anything  in  this  pari 
of  the  book;  may  be  the  means  of  having  the  whole  lesson  masterejl  by 
every  scholar. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  class  should  always  be  required  when  the 
lesson  is  given  out,  and  eveiy  one  should  distinctly  understand  where  it 
begins  and  where  it  ends,  whether  it  be  a  lesson  in  reading,  spelling,  or 
any  oUier  branch.     After  announcing  it,  ask  some  one.  What  is  the 
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tesBon  ?  Or  let  all  state  it  in  concert.  This  is  of  course  ntoro  frequent- 
ly needed  with  small  scholars.  Never  accept  as  an  excuse  for  a  failxire 
in  reciUtion,  "I  did  not  know  what  the  lesson  was."  If  a  scholar  is 
albsent  when  the  lesson  is  given  out,  his  first  business  when  he  comes 
into  school  should  he  to  learn  where  and  what  the  lesisons  are.  Never 
indulge  those  who  were  present  when  a  lesson  was  assigned,  in  the  habit 
of  inquiring  of  other  sdiolarsj  or  asking  the  Teachar  what  the  lesson  is. 

The  skillful  Teacher  wiU  never  speak  of  a  lesson  as  perfectly  easj, 
eft  very  easy,  lest  the  scholars  should  think  it  needs  no  study ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  he  represent  it  as  very  difficult,  lest  they  be  dis- 
Oouraged  from  attempting  to  master  it.  He  may  say  it  is  nearly,  or 
quite  as  easy  as  the  preceding,  or  that  it  is  rather  more  difficult  than 
some  previous  lessons,  but  that  every  one  can  learn  it,  with  faithful 
study.  And  whenever  a  lesson  has  been  faithfully  studied  and  wiell 
recited  he  will  give  full  credit  therefor.  Much  may  be  done  to  stimii^ 
late  scholars  to  increased  activity  and  faithfulness  hy  the  judicious  be- 
stowment  of  approbation  for  fidelity.  Praise  and  flattery  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  necessary,  and  are  perhaps  never  useful  in  inciting  to  persever- 
ing diligence  in  study;  but  the  love  of  cqpprohation  justly  bestowed  is 
a  perfectly  laudable,  and  a  very  powerful  motive  with  the  young. 

In  classesicomposed  of  scholars  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  devote 
tiine  to  their  studies  without  the  constant  supervision  of  the  Teacher, 
eveiy  well  conducted  recitation  will  consist  of  three  difierent  exer- 
cises or  parts :  first,  a  review  of  the  preceding  lesson  and  of  others  in- 
timately connected  with  the  lesson  of  the  day ;  second,  the  recitation  of 
the  regular  lesson ;  third,  the  communication  of  additional  instruction, 
information  or  illustrations  by  the  Teacher  or  by  the  scholars,  and  the 
exhibition  of  experiments.  To  these  will  succeed  the  assignment  of 
the  succeeding  lesson  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  above. 

The  review  of  preceding  lessons  may  be  conducted  in  several  different 
ways:  one  scholar  may  be  requfared  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  whole 
lesson,  or  of  a  subject  which  has  been. treated  in  successive  lessons;  a 
partleular  topic  may  be  assigned  to  each  scholar ;  or  the  class  may  be 
questioned  by  the  Teacher.  .  Different  modes  may  also  be  adopted  in  ex- 
amining the  class  by  questions  :  first,  the  Teacher  may  question  each, 
scholar  in  turn,  or  in  any  order  he  may  please  to  adopt ;  second,  he 
may  propose  the  questions  to  the  whole  class,  and  allow  all  who  think 
they  can  answer,  to  raise  the  hand,  and  then  call  upon  one  of  the  num- 
ber for  an  answer;  third,  he  may  propose  the  question  as  last  named 
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and  anowQ%  a  momeBt  fixr  sikiit  thought  call  upon  any  mw  he  pkaaea 
to  aaswer  it. 

Different  methods  of  oondacting  the  regular  recitatioiia  maj  he  fot 
lowed :  the  Teacher  may  propose  qnestionB  in  either  €i  the  modes  just 
named ;  he  may  assign  or  name-to  eadi  scholar  a  partienlar  topic  or  de- 
partment of  the  lesson  and  require  him  to  state  all  which  is  said  of  it  in 
the  hook ;  or  he  may  first  require  some  one  to  give  an  ahstraot  of  iht 
whole  lesson,  and  then  follow  either  of  the  other  methods. 

In  proposing  questions,  those  called  leading  questions  shoold,  if  pos- 
sible, be  ayoided :  care  should  be  taken  that  the  language  of  the  ques- 
tion be  intelligible,  but  it  should  contain  as  few  as  possible  of  the  woids 
to  be  used  in  answering  it. 

In  the  examinations  of  schools  and  seminaries  of  the  higher  class,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  questions  proposed  which  contain  three  fouiiha 
or  nine  tenths  of  all  the  words  to  be  used  in  the  answer.  For  example. 
'*  Columbus  then  applied  to  what  court?"  Answer^  " Colnmbus  then 
applied  to  the  court  of  Spain."  Avoid  asking  questions  which  can  he 
answered  by  yes  or  no  ;  but,  as  far  as  may  be,  let  the  answer  to  each 
question  be  a  complete  proportion  :  thus  if  the  question  be,  what  is  ad- 
dition ?  The  answer  should  be,  Addition  is  putting  together  two  or 
more  numbers  to  find  their  sum. 

The  objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  c<mducting  the  daily  recitations, 
arc :  first,  to  ascertain  whether  the  lesson  has  been  faithfully  studied  by 
all ;  second,  whether  it  is  properly  understood ;  if  not,  it  must  either  be 
given  out  agadn  for  further  study,  (ht  be  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 
teacher ;  third,  to  cultiyate  in  the  scholars,  the  habit  of  coamnnicatmg 
their  ideas  in  consecutiye  order  and  in  correct  and  intelligible  language. 


StttiM  nf  €ni\ta. 

The  Teacher  has  duties  to  himself;  to  his  school;  to  his  emplojfR^, 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  his  pupils ;  and  to  society. 

His  duties  to  himself  commence  long  before  his  school  begins. 
Among  them  may  be  named  the  obligation  to  become  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  to  engage,  to  examine 
carefully  bis  own  habits,  disposition  and  character,  and  ascertain,  by 
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overy  possible  means,  his  own  defects,  as  well  as  his  ezcJIencies,  and 
to  adopt  and  faithfully  proseciite  a  well  digested  plan  for  self-improye- 
ment ;  second,  to  qoalif j  himself  thoxonghly,  both  to  teach  and  to  gov- 
ern a  school  saccesafully.  This  is  to  be  done,  first,  by  a  fmthfol  stody 
of  all  the  branches  he  expects  to  teach ;  second,  by  storing  his  mind 
with  a  fund  of  general  information  derived  from  every  accessible  sonrce ; 
third,  by  the  reading  and  study  of  periodicals  and  books  on  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching;  and  fourth,  by  visiting  the  schools  of  experienced  and 
soceesaful  Teachers,  and  becoming  familiar  with  their  plans  and 
methods. 

In  relation  to  his  school,  the  Teacher  is  bound,  first,  to  cherish  and 
to  manifest  a  deep  interest  and  an  anxious  solicitude  for  its  welfare  and 
improvement,  and  fbt  the  advancement  of  its  individual  members ;  sec- 
ond, to  devote  his  energies  and  all  the  time  not  needed  for  exercise, 
relaxation  or  rest,  to  the  appropriate  labors  of  his  school ;  third,  to  be 
impartial  in  the  admnistration  of  its  government  and  discipline ;  and 
fourth,  to  guard  the  health,  to  watch  the  habits,  and  to  labor  for  the 
social  and  moral  improvement  of  his  pupils,  as  well  aa  for.  their  intellec- 
tual culture. 

The  foUowmg  ate  among  his  duties  to  his  employers:  first,  he  should 
endeavor  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  Directors,  and  with 
as  many  of  the  parents  as  possible,  before  opening  his  school.  Second, 
he  should  feel  himself,  and  aim  to  lead  them  to  feel,  that  his  great  ob- 
ject, is  to  aid  them  in  the  important  work  of  educating  their  children ; 
and  hence  that  he  has  no  interest  antagonistic  to  theirs.  Third,  he  should 
seek  frequent  opportunities  for  intercourse  and  consultation  with  parents ; 
should  exj^ain  to  them  his  views  and  plans ;  should  be  frank  and  open 
in  his  intercourse  with  them,  especially  in  hia  representations  in  regard 
to  their  children ;  and  always  show  that  he  valups  their  cooperation 
and  counsel.  Let  the  Teacher  pursue  such  a  course,  let  him  thoroughly 
understand  his  work  and  thus  devpte  himself  to  it,  and  he  may  reason*^ 
ably  hope  for  success. 

To  society  at  large,  the  Teacher  is  under  obligation,  first,  to  set 
such  an  example  and  exert  such  an  influence  as  is  becoming  to  the 
high  and  responsible  office  which  he  holds ;  second,  to  become  so  tho|^ 
onghly  acquainted  with  his  profisssion,  so  well  informed  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  great  subject  of  popular  education,  that  ho  may  do  hi3 
part  toward  forming  a  right  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  it ;  that  he 
may  thus  magnify  his  office,  and  do  the  greatest  amount  of  |;ood  to  all 
with  whem  he  associates.  a.  p.  l. 
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diDpartfliiii  of  !%trtirati[  suit  ^jnitntig^sf. 

In  addressing  professional  Teachers  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ose 
gnment  to  show  the  desirableness  and  importance  of  training  their  pnpils 
to  habits  of  the  utmost  accuracy  as  well  as  thoroughness  in  all  their 
attainments. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  first,  they  must  be  haUtuated  to  ai> 
quire  a*  clear  and  correct  idea  of  ihe  meaning  of  the  voord^  they  use,  and 
especially  of  the  UrtM  they  employ  in  their  several  studies.  To  this, 
constant  and  perserering  attention  must  be  giren  by  the  Teacher :  the 
question  of  Philip  to  the  Eunuch  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  in 
the  form,  Understandest  thou  what  thou  sayest^  should  be  put  to  the 
pupil  whencTer  he  hesitates  in  the  use,  or  mistakes  in  the  appUecOton 
of  a  word  or  term.  The  result  of  such  a  oourse  faithfully  pursued  in 
one  department  of  instruction  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  following,  from 
the  biography  of  a  Scotch  Teacher  recently  deceased. 

'*  He  taught  Latin  so  thoroughly,  made  his  pupils  interpret  out 
every  particle  of  the  meaning  of  the  authors  whom  they  read  so  punctil* 
iously,  was  so  severe  on  a  bad  construction  or  a  false  quantity,  that  to 
learn  Latin  from  him,  though  it  was  only  Latin,  uDca  to  he  discipHned 
in  accuracy  and  research  for  the  whole  ofohe*s  life,** 

In  order  to  be  successful  !n  leading  his  scholars  to  form  such  habits, 
the  Teacher  must  of  course  be  master  of  his  business,  a  model  of  accu- 
racy and  precision  himself. 

But  not  only  must  the  Teacher  be  what  he  would  have  his  pupils 
become,  but  he  must  interest  them  in  the  work.  For  this  purposo 
there  is  perhaps  no  better  course  than  to  exemplify  its  importance  by 
well  selected  anecdotes  illustrating  its  utility  where  it  is  found ;  or  the 
results  of  the  absence  of  it.  Of  the  latter  class  the  following  spedmemr 
maybe  used  if  Teachers  have  not  better  ones: 

At  a  public  examination  of  a  school  in  Ohio,  a  young  lady  being 
asked  the  number  of  square  miles  in  France,  replied,  **  It  is  either  two 
hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred  millions;'^  and  when  questioned 
further,  could  not  determine  which  number  wa?  correct. 

An  Irish  I'ecruit  was  asked  by  his  officer,  *'  What  is  your  height?*' 
To  which  Pat  replied;  "  The  man  Ihat  measured  me  told  me  it  was 
five  feet  ten,  or  ten  feet  five,  I  am  not  exactly  sure  which,  but  it  was* 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  ^' 

"  A  man  is  said  to  have  sent  a  friend  in  the  East  Indies  a  request  in 
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tbe following  fona:  'I  wish  you  to  send  me  ho  monkeys,'  ete.,  to 
wliioh  was  returned  the  following  reply:  'We  have  reoeired  yonr 
order  for  100  monkeys.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  procure  so 
large  a  number ;  we  send  80  and  will  forward  the  other  20  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  procured.'  Thus  for  his  ignorance  of  the  spelling  of  the 
word  ttaOy  and  his  failure  to  cross  his  t,  he  had  to  pay  a  bill  of  several 
hundred  dollars;  and  what  was  equally  vexing,  he  never  heard  the  last 
of  his  monkey  speculation."  • 

''  An  English  gentleman  applied  to  the  East  India  Company  for  an 
office  for  a  friend  of  his  in  India,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ap- 
pointment. His  friend  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks  and  signified  his 
intention  to  send  him  an  equivalent.  The  English  gentleman  oi 
make  nothing  of  the  word  but  elephant,  and  being  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  possessing  so  noble  an  animal,  he  was  at  the  expense  of  ereot- 
ing  a  buildiug  for  his  accommodation.  In  a  few  weeks  the  equivalent 
oame,  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  pot  of  sweetmeats." 

''  A  clergyman  in  Mass.  more  than  a  century  since,  addressed  a  let^ 
ter  to  the  legislature  on  some  subject  of  interest  which  was  under  dis- 
cussion. The  clerk  read  the  letter,  in  which  was  this  remarkable 
sentence:  'I  address  you  not  as  magistrates,  but  as  Indian  devils.'  " 
The  clerk  hesitated,  and  looked  carefully,  and  said,  '  Yes,  he  addresses 
you  as  Indian  devils.'  The  wrath  of  the  honorable  body  was  aroused, 
they  passed  a  vote  of  censure,  and  wrote  to  the  reverend  gentleman  for 
an  explanation ;  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  did  not  address  them 
as  magistrates,  but  as  individuals." 

In  regard  to  the  habit  of  being  thorough  in  every  thing,  we  can 
present  nothing  better  than  the  following  excellent  remarks  from  the 
Philadelphia  Register:  ''It  is  of  great  importance — ^may  we  not  say 
essential  to  future  success  or  usefulness  in  the  world— that,  young  per> 
sons  learn  something  well.  We  do  not  much  care  what  it  is,  supposing 
it  not  to  be  reprehensible.  It  will  give  them  the  habit  of  learning  to^ 
all  that  they  attempt.  They  will  become  dissatisfied  with  any  other 
mode  of  learning — ^masmuch  as  they  see  it  does  not  suit  their  purpose. 
They  speak  with  confidence  about  what  <hey  ibiotr— doubtfully  and 
distrustingly,  allowing  them  to  be  candid,  of  what  they  have  acquired 
imperfectly.  The  habit  of  acquiring  superficially  in  our  youth,  is  apt 
to  attend  us  through  life.  We  are  apt  to  acquire  all  things  in  the 
same  way.  It  places  us  at  the  mercy  of  frontless  opponents,  who  often 
assert  a  thing  to  be  true,  which  they  do  not  know  to  be  so-*as  also  of 
those  who  are  more  accurate  than  ourselves.    It  prevents  us,  too,  fhna 

25 
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being  nsefnl  to  Ae  world  or  any  part  of  it : — ^in  finB,  to  know  nothiog 
wM,  is  to  famish  indubitable  evidence,  that  we  are  bat  common  char- 
aeten  of  the  great  oonntless  herd.  a.  d.  l. 


■<^»»  • 


BcmriTto. 


No.  vn. 

PART  T/-OPTICAL  FHENOKENA. 

101.  Under  this  head  might  be  properly  considered,  Ist.  The  color 
of  the  Aimotphere  9xA  CHouds;  2nd.  The  Bainhow;  3d.  Mirage; 
4th.  OoTonoi  and  Haloi,  But  as  these  are  treated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  nearly  all  oar  text  books  on  Natoral  Philosophy,  little  need 
be  said  here  npon  any  of  these  sabjects,  and  nothing  upon  some  of 
them. 

102.  The  color  of  the  Atmosphere  and  of  Cbuds,  as  of  anything 
else,  is  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  light,  by  the  absorption  ot 
refraction  of  some  and  the  reflection  of  others  of  the  primaiy  colors. 
Were  the  atmosphere  perfectly  transparent,  (and  the  more  pure  and 
free  from  yapora  it  is,  the  nearer  it  approaches  this  state,)  the  sky 
would  appear  perfectly  Hack,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  like  bright, 
or  rather  white  spots  on  a  Mack  ground ;  the  sun  even  would  be  shorn 
of  his  dazzling,  diffosiTe  beams,  and  he  would  no  longer  reign  as  sole 
monarch  of  day,  but  sun,  moon  and  stars  would  reign  harmonioudy 
together. 

108.  The  various  shades  of  the  sky,  ranging  from  a  dark  blue, 
'^approaching  to  blackness,"  to  a  bright  red,  are  all  due  to  different 
degrees  of  absorption,  diffusion,  reaction  and  reflection  of  the  air  and 
its  vapors.  The  color  of  the  *'  clear  sky  "  is  due  chiefly  to  the  separa- 
tion and  diffusion  of  those  shades  from  the  sun's  light,  and  their  re- 
flection from  the  atmosphere  to  the  eye,  while  the  higher  colors,  having 
more  momentum,  pass  through  the  atmosphere  and  come  more  directly 
to  the  eye. 

104.  From  the  statements  above  (see  102,)  it  follows  that 
the  higher  we  ascend  above  the  general  level  of  the  earth's  surface,  in 
other  woffls,  the  thinner  the  stratum  of  air  above  us,  the  nearer  will  the 
color  of  the  sky  approach  to  blaekness-— a  fiict  abundantly  sapported 
by  obs^vation. 
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105.  The  color  of  the  sky,  or  at  least  ita  brilliancy,  varies  greatly  in 
different  latitudes ;  in  different  localities  in  the  same  latitude ;  at  difl^ 
ent  seasons  of  the  year,  and  times  of  the  day,  at  the  same  place ;  and 
frequently  in  different  parts  of  the  sky  at  the  same  time  and  place ;  as 
well  as.  at  different  altitudes.  These  Tariations  all  result  from  the 
principle  already  stated,  yiz :  that  were  the  air  perfectly  transparent 
the  sky  would  be  black,  and  that  the  nearer  pure  or  transparent  the  * 
air,  and  the  rarer  and  thinner  the  stratum  through  which  the  light 
passes,  the  nearer  does  the  sky  approach  to  blackness. 

106.  Hence  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky  generally  decreases  as  the  lati- 
tude increases,  (see  49)  ;  the  sky  is  of  a  brighter  blue  in  warm  weather 
and  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  day,  if  al  these  times  the  air  be  equally 
fr^e  from  vapor  and  other  impurities,  as,  however,  it  rarely  is.  Near 
the  zenith,  as  the  stratum  is  there  thinner,  the  sky  is  of  a  deeper  blue 
than  near  the  horizon. 

107.  The  clouds  owe  their  great  variety  and  beauty  of  coloring  to 
their  different  densities,  thicknesses  and  positions,  and  to  the  consequent 
variety  in  their  own  power,  as  well  as  that  of  the  atmosphere,  of  reflect- 
ing, refracting  and  absorbing  the  colors  of  the  sun's  light. 

108.  The  most  common  colors  assumed  by  the  clouds  are  the  three 
colon  of  the  spectrum  which  are  least  refracted,  viz :  red,  orange  and 
yellow,  or  some  combination  of  these;  since  these  colors  having,  asii 
said,  more  momentum,  pass  without  diffusion  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  also  through  the  clouds,  or  are  reflected  from  the  clouds.  In  the 
morning  and  evening  the  sun's  rays  pass  very  oUiquely  through  a  much 
greater  extent  of  atmosphere ;  the  result  of  which  generally  is,  that 
all  hut  the  red  rays  are  so  refracted  as  not  to  meet  the  eye ;  while  these, 
the  red,  passing  through  the  clouds  near  the  horizon,  and  being  reflected 
from  those  more  elevated,  impinge  upon  the  eye,  giving  to  the  clouds 
which  transmit,  as  well  as  those  which  reflect  these  rays„  a  bright  red 
appearance. 

109.  Within  the  tropics,  the  refracting  and  absorbing  powers  of  the 
atmosphere  being  less,  the  clouds  frequently  assume  the  various  shades 
oi  green,  purple,  blue  and  viokt,  giving  to  the  heavens  at  times  a  most 
beautiful  appearance. 

110.  Black  clouds  are  those  which  are  too  dense  or  too  thick  to 
transmit*  and  in  such  a  position  as  not  to  reflect  any  of  the  sun's  rays. 

111.  By  Mirage  is  meant  that  apparent  displacement  of  objects, 
caused  by  the  unequal  and  irregular  refraction  and  refletlion  of  the 
sun's  rays,  which  is  due  to  local  differences  in  the  temperature  or  den- 
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sit  J  of  the  lur.  Thia  is  Been  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  apparent  devaUcn 
of  the  coast  and  of  ships  when  seen  across  an  expanse  of  water,  wMch 
is  called  looming.  SometimeSi  under  favorable  circamstances,  '*  images 
of  ships,  erect  and  inverted,  are  seen  in  the  air ;  delightful  viBions  of 
tranquil  lakes  and  verdant  fields  delude  Ihe  fainting  traveler  of  the 
desert ;  and  sometimes  a  noble  city,  with  all  its  splendid  panorama  rf 
towers  and  arches,  stately  palaces  and  terraced  heights,  appears  like  a 
fairy  scene  upon  tbe  slumbering  waters  of  the  sea." 

112.  It  is  not  easy,  without  the  aid  of  diagrams,  clearly  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  mirage.  A  brief  statement  of  the  cause  and  manner 
of  the  phenomena  will  be  attempted ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
authors  alluded  to  in  the  first  article  for  a  more  full  explanation  and 
numerous  examples  of  mirage. 

113.  The  phenomena  under  this  head  may  be  divided  into  ihrw 
classes,  viz :  1st.  Those  produced  by  refraction ;  2nd.  Those  produced 
by  reflection  and  refraction  together ;  3d.  Those  by  reflection  alone. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  atmosphere  becomes  less  and  less  dense  from 
the  surface  upwards ;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  rays  of  light  reflected 
obliquely  upward  from  an  object  are  constantly  bent  more  and  more 
from  the  perpendicular,  until  they  finally  begin  to  descend,  when  passing 
in  the  inverse  order  through  the  same  strata  of  air,  of  unequal  density, 
they  are  refracted  more  and  more  towards  the  perpendicular.  If,  now* 
these  rays  meet  the  eye  in  their  downward  progress,  they  will  cause  an 
image  of  the  object  in  the  air  above  it.  If  the  rays  from  the  upper  and 
those  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  object  maintain  their  relative  position 
uUtil  they  meet  the  eye,  the  image  will  appear  erect ;  if,  however,  the 
image  be  thus  formed  by  rays  which  cross  each  other  before  ^ej  meet 
the  eye,  it  will  be  inverted.  Sometimes,  both  the  erect  and  the  inverted 
images  and  the  object  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  at  others  the  image  or 
images  of  a  ship  are  seen  while  as  yet  the  ship  is  hidden,  or  partially 
so,  by  the  convexity  of  the  water. 

114.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  atmosphere  is  seldom 

in  such  a  peculiar  condition  as  to  exhibit  this  in  the  way  above  described. 

There  is,  bowever,  a  species  of  mirage  so  common  as  to  attract  little 

attention.     We  never  see  the  sun  or  moon  or  any  star,  unless  it  be  in 

the  zenith,  in  its  true  place.     It  is  the  image  that  we  see,  and  that  in 

every  case  is  c^bove  the  object;  and  consequently  we  see  them  all,  or 

rather  their  images,  before  they  are  above  the  eastern  horizon,  and  afier 

they  are  below  the  western.  s.  n.  b. 

Gbakvilse^I'evale  SsxixrAHT. 
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W^fA  IB  ^nmn? 


Misapplication  of  temui  tends  necessarily  to  misconception  of  ideas. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  is  afforded  in  the  misuse  of  the  term  power, 
giving  as  it  generally  does  very  yagae,  if  not  "wholly  erroneous  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  power,  and  what  it  is  to  which  we  apply  that  term^ 
For  instance,  we  speak  of  the  Lever,  the  Wheel  and  Axle,  the  Pulley, 
the  Inclined  Plane,  the  Wedge  and  the  Screw  as  **  Mechanical Poweri.** 
And  although  no  one,  who  stops  to  thiiik  carefully  upon  the  suhject^ 
supposes  that  inert  matter,  e.  g.  a  lever,  has  any  power  to  overcome  its 
own  inertia,  or  that  of  any  other  hody,  and  to  cause  motion,  (the  ever 
present,  if  not  the  only,  indication  of  power)  still  less  that  that  inert 
lever  is  itself  power ;  yet  thousands  take  the  words  as  expressive  of 
truth  and  without  reflection  practically  adopt  those  erroneous  ideas  of 
power,  which  frequently  lead  men  astray  in  both  theory  and  practice. 

We  speak  of  water-power,  horse-power,  and  steam-power ;  and  a  score 
of  other  terms  are  used  to  express  the  various  forms,  in  which  power  is 
as  we  say,  produced  or  applied.  And  yet  what  is  it  ?  Where  does  it 
reside  ?  Man  can  not  create  it,  and  yet  he  may  find  it  in  every  element 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  The  air  which  he  breathes,  the  food  that 
he  eats,  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  rolling  wave  and  heaving  tide,  the 
patient  beast,  and  even  the  solid  rock  beneath  his  feet,  afford  to  man 
power,  ''the  obedient  slave,  the  patient  drudge  which,  in  a  thousand 
ways,  administers  to  his  wants,  his  convenience,  his  luxuries."  And  yet, 
numerous  as  are  the  sources  of  power,  and  the  modes  of  its  application, 
the  following  list  embraces  all  of  its  primary  forms,  and  even  these,  we 
shall  see,  may  be  further  redueed.  They  are  :  1.  Water  power;  2. 
Wind  power;  3.  Tide  power;  4.  Power  of  Gambustion ;  5.  Power  of 
Vital  action. 

Here  again  we  are  reminded  of  our  danger  of  being  led  into  error  by 
the  n^use  of  terms.  We  speak  of  a  ''powerful  engfipe,"  of  the 
elastic  force  of  steam,  of  air,  and  of  springs.  But  it  fe  evident,  on  a 
little  reflection,  that  none  of  these  have  n.nj power;  they  are  but  in- 
struments for  transmitting  power.  The  spring  must  be  bent,  the  air 
must  be  compressed,  and  the  steam  heated  before  they  can  act.  Power 
must  be  exerted  upon  them  before  they  can  manifest  it  upon  anything 
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else ;  and  they  cvn  never  give  more  than  they  receive  ;  in  short,  they 
act  only  as  they  are  acted  upon. 

It  is  not  the  water  wheel,  nor  jet  the  mill,  that  grinds  the  grain ;  nor 
is  it  the  water  that  turns  the  wheel.  Gravity  does  the  work.  In 
causing  the  water  of  the  cataract  to  seek  its  lowest  level  it  gives  ns  what 
we  call  '*  water  power;"  in  causing  the  air  to  do  the  same  it  gives  as 
''wind  power;"  and  in  its  mutual  action  between  the  earth,  the  moon 
and  the  sun,  it  gives  us  what  is  denominated  *'  tide  power."  There  is 
no  one  of  these  tiiree,  so  called,  **  primary  powers  "  there  is  no  modi- 
fication or  combination  or  mode  of  applying  of  these,  in  which  the 
power  is  not  due  to  gravity  cdone. 

It  is  not  the  engine  that  moves  the  majestic  steam  ship  or  the  pon- 
derous train,  nor  is  it  the  engineer,  nor  yet  the  steam^  but  it  is  the  re- 
pulsion between  the  particles  of  water,  developed  hj  the  burning  fuel. 
How  numerous  are  the  ways  in  which  this  form  of  power  is  exhibited ! 
Not  the  iron  horse  alone,  with  his  untiring  energy ;  but  man  and  beast, 
in  all  their  vari^  movements ;  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  as  they  move  so  gracefully  in  their  respective  elements,  are  but  so 
many  locomotive  engines,  impelled  by  the  same  power,  developed  by 
the  same  means ;  i.  e.  by  combustion.  In  the  steam  engine,  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  the  fuel  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  in 
the  animal  engine  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  food  unite  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  This  union  is  in  both  cases  true  combustion, 
and  in  both  engines  this  combustion  affords  the  movmg  power.  And 
does  not  this  embrace  aU  that  is  meant  by  the  4th  and  5th  of  the  above 
divisions  of  "  primary  powers ;" — via :  **  Power  of  Combustion"  and 
'* Power  of  Yital  Action?  Can  there  be  any  manifestation  of  vital 
power  without  combustion  f    Will  some  one  reply  through  the  Journal  1 

If  what  is  said  above  be  correct,  all  forms  of  power  (except  that  put 
forth  directly  by  the  Almighty)  may  be  expressed  by  these  two  worda, 
gravitation  and  combttstion. 

Let  us  take  pne  step  more.  Have  not  gravitation  and  combustion 
something  in  common?  Gravitation  is^  the  result  of  the  tendency  in 
masses  to  ajypcoach  each  other  and  this  is  due  to  attraetion,  Gombus- 
tion  on  the  oNier  hand  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  this  union  is  the  result  of  attraction:  hence  we  have 
in  this  one  word,  attraction — an  expression  which  embraces.  aU  the  mul- 
titudinous forms  in  which  power  is  developed,  mod^d  abd  applied ; 
that  by  which  all  the  complicated  changes  in  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
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mineral  kiogdoms.  are  produced,  aad  by  which  the  spheres  are  attnsed 

to  sweetest  harmonj. 

And  shall  we  take  one  step  more,  and  aak  whtU  i$  aUraction  f    At 

some  future  time  this. may  afibrd  a  theme  for  profitable  thought;  thought 

which  may  find  expression  in  the  Journal.    In  the  mean  time  let  the 

reader  consider  carefully  these  questions.     Does  not  this  train  of  thought 

lead  directly  and  neecissarily  to  a  God,  Ommpruenl,  AUpowerJulf    Is 

not  attraetian  and  hence  all  power  a  direct  manifestation  of  abnightij^ 

power,  through  the  molecules  of  matter?     Do  we  not  UteraUy  and 

tnost  empkatieaUy  "live,  moye  and  ha^e  our  being  in  God^* — exiet  hjf 

his  agency,  and  move  and  act  hy  Mi  power  f  s.  n.  s.    . 

Gbamtillb  Femalb  Sbxxkabt. 


I»  » 


XISCELLAirSOUS. 

%  W\\  to  tifi  SBostBS  Sigjr  $i\nl 

At  eight  o'clock  <m  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  July,  I  paid  a  yisit  to 
the  English  department  of  the  Boston  High  School.  The  Latin  depart- 
ment had  been  closed  about  two  weeks,  its  Tscation  having  commenced 
in  time  to  permit  its  pupils,  who  desired  to  enter  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity,  to  attend  the  commencement  there  and  subnut  themselves  to 
its  examinations. 

The  Latin  or  Classical,  and  the  English  departments  foim  distinct 
parts  of  the  High  School,  the  first  receiving  all  pupils  who  are  desirous 
of  taking  the  full  course  marked  out  on  the  schemes  for  a  liberal  ednosr 
tion,  and  preparing  pupils  expressly  for  college ;  the  other,  taking  those 
whose  education,  so  far  as  study  in  school  is  concerned,  is  brought  to  a 
close  when  they  leave  the  institution.  The  course  in  the  English  de- 
partment is  quite  full,  embracing  Mathematics,  pure  and  mized^  Physi- 
ology, Modem  Languages,  etc.  The  Principal  of  this  department  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Sberwin,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $2400  per  annum. 

The  School  edifice  is  a  plain,  substantial  building  of  hrick  and  gran- 
ite, on  Everett  street,  and  in  sight  of  the  Common.  It  was  a  still,  sul- 
try morning,  when  I  started  for  this  school,  and  the  fi>untain  on  the 
^common  wsA  pllfing  in  full  view.  I  arrived  a  little  before  the  session 
coounenced.     The  pupils  were  sitting  quietly  near  the  door,  or  standing 
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around  in  «nall  gronpB.  There  waa  no  boisterooa  play,  no  nnconlli 
noises,  to  annoy  those  living  near,  or  attract  the  attention  of  the  passer 
by.  There  was  no  scuffling,  Gt  running  or  tripping,  nor  anything  of 
ihe  rudeness  so  commonly  seen  under  similar  cireumstances. 

I  was  shown  into  the  room  occupied  by  the  fourth  or  lowest  diTin<m 
of  boys.  After  the  usual  ceremonies  of  introduction  I  was  seated  on  the 
rostrum  near  the  presiding  teacher.  The  room  seemed  quite  small,  and 
crowded  with  seats.  There  were  no  recitation  seats,  the  recitatitms,  as 
I  afterwards  saw,  being  conducted  by  the  pupils  at  their  seyeral  desks. 
Before  the  time  for  opening  the  school,  I  obserred  quite  a  lai^  propor- 
tion of  the  scholars  seated  at  their  desks  and  diligently  studying.  When 
the  time  for  commencing  the  exercises  came,  I  noticed,  that  although  no 
bell  or  anjrthing  of  the  kind  was  heard  in  any  part  of  the  building,  all 
the  pupils  not  already  in  their  seats  quietly  came  in  and  took  their 
seats,  so  that  when  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock  in  the  room  was  on  the 
mark  indicating  the  time  for  be^nning  study,  every  boy  was  in  his  place 
and  every  seat  filled.     There  were  then  48  pupils  in  the  room. 

The  ezercbes  opened  by  reading  the  New  Testament  in  French,  each 
pupil  read  a  verse  in  French,  and  then  translated  it.  This  was  the 
regular  morning  exercise.  Each  pupil  had  his  Testament  open,  and 
the  teacher  designated  tiiem  promiscuously  in  diiSerent  parts  of  the 
room  to  read  and  translate. 

The  next  exercise  was  a  regular  recitation,  the  subject  being,  the 
Frenoh  verbs.  During'  all  the  time,  the  pupils  remained  each  at  his 
own  desk.  The  teacher  was  a  perfect  tornado.  Though  kind,  his  voice 
and  manner  showed  more  activity  and  energy  than  I  ever  saw  before 
in  a  school  room.  He  talked  loud  and  strong,  and  his  pupils  all  seem- 
ed to  partake  of  his  enthusiasm.  All  the  pupils  faced  the  teacher,  by 
mtting  a  little  sidewise,  at  their  desks,  the  rostrum  and  the  teacher's 
seat  being  situated  on  the  side  of  the  room,  and  the  pupils'  desks  look- 
ing toward  the  end  of  the  room. 

The  teacher  was  at  times  vociferous.  When  a  pupil  made  a  mistake 
he  came  down  upon  him  like  an  earthquake,  accompanying  his  sharp 
reproof  with  a  strong  slap  of  one  hand  upon  the  other.  He  firequently 
made  a  pupil  repeat  a  word  two  or  three  times  until  <6very  shadow  of  a 
fimlt  was  obliterated. 

Whenever,  in  the  meantime,  any  pupil  happened  to  get  In  any  way 
out  of  order,  a  tone  quick  and  loud,  drowning  all  the  noises  &om  the 
streets,  brought  the  unlucky  ofifender  to  his  senses,  jipd  £e  recitatjfn^ 
mshed  on  with  unimpeded  velocity.    Sometimes,  when  a  mistake  on  a 
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word  was  made,  he  passed  tbe  word  to  the  next,  and  to  the  next,  and 
00  on,  as  rapidly  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  speak,  until  some  lucky 
pupil  snatohed  it  up  and  corrected  it.  The  recitation,  from  beginning 
to  end,  was  a  perfect  storm.  Ideas  and  language  were  bandied  back- 
ward and  forward,  more  rapidly  and  with  more  energy  than  I  eTer  saw 
them  before.  There  was  no  cessation.  The  whole  phyincal  and  men- 
tal constitution  of  %fi  pupils  seemed  to  be  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
degree  of  yigorous,  enthusiastic  labor.  Everything  in  and  about  the 
teacher  seemed  to  be  involved  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  mental  toil. 
I  surely  concluded  that  school  room  certainly  could  be  no  place 
for  the  acquirement  of  listless,  slovenly  habits  of  intellectual  exertion, 
and  if  all  our  school  rooms  could  be,  even  at  times,  the  scenes  of  so 
much  mental  celerity  and  power,  it  certainly  could  not  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  our  schools  that  they  tended  to  form  habits  of  inattention  and 
laainess,  totally  inimical  to  success  in  any  of  the  vigorous  pursuits  of 
practical  life.  That  teacher  did  wipe  out  from  my  mind  the  slur  long 
resting  upon  teachers,  ''that  teachers  never  sweat.  '^  Some  people  seem 
'  to  think  that  the  great  and  good  quality  of  a  teacher  is  patience— - 
a  certain  duU  kind  of  obstinacy,  well  nigh  bordering  upon  total  insensi- 
bility to  common  annoyances,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  restrain  himself 
in  view  of  the  numerous  ve^^tions  constantly  swarming  around  him. 
Thb  teacher  presented  a  very  different  model.  He  was,  to  every  pu- 
pil under  his  care,  a  strong  impulse,  rousing  and  urging  every  one  of 
their  faculties  to  the  highest  pomt  of  exertion.  From  his  exertions  they 
seemed  to  gather  power  to  overcome  any  tendency  to  idleness,  and  any 
difficulty  in  their  lessons.  There  is  no  business  in  practical  life  which 
those  pupils  will  enter,  which  will  find  them  wanting  in  promptness  and 
energy.  If  the  Boston  schools  train  the  intellects  of  all  their  scholars 
in  this  way,  it  is  nothing  wonderful  that  the  merchants  of  Boston  are 
filmed  the  world  over  for  the  vigor  and  dispatch  with  which  they  cour 
duct  their  business.  And  it  is  also  plain  that  any  decent  or  even  ex- 
orbitant expense  incurred  in  supportbg  schools  which  thus  powerfully 
develop  and  mould  the  budding  faculties  of  the  youth,  is  capital  inves- 
ted to  produce  a  higher,  and,  even  so  far  as  dolhirs  and  cents  are  eon- 
oemei^  a  more  vduabie  and  more  lasting  return  than  in  imy  other  way. 
Take  awty  intellect  from  the  wharves  of  Boston,  and  its  bay  would 
soon  be  nothing  more  than  a  harbor  for  a  few  miserable  fishermen. 

■ 

Intellect,  the  world  over,  is  the  grand  monopolizer  of  the  materials  and 
^  ^ces  of  naturr;  and  our  American  system  of  free  education,  by  de- 
veloping the  intellectual  ability  of  the  whole  mass,  is  preparing  for  this 
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nation  a  power  for  glorious  aohieyement,  of  which  no  nation  of  antique 
times  ever  clreamed. 

The  desks  were  all  single  and  made  of  cheny,  with  a  chair  instead  <^ 
of  a  seat,  as  in  the  common  desk.  The  floor  I  noticed  to  be  yeij  clean, 
although  the  room  was  swept  only  once  in  a  week.  One  paful  had 
upon  his  desk  a  large  and  splendid  boquet  in  a  beautifal  Bohemian 
flower  vase.  k. 


Tbe  Annual  Reports  of  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education, 
in  the  several  States  which  have  a  common  school  system,  are  invaluar 
ble  to  those  who  wish  to  become  informed  upon  the  subject  of  popular 
education ;  and  the  Periodicals  devoted  to  this  cause  are  almost  equally 
valuable  as  a  portion  of  the  history  of  education  in  our  country.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  these  Beports  are  almost  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  great  mass  of  those  who  should  read  them ;  and  especially  that 
no  pains  has  been  taken  to  preserve,  in  a  collected  form,  the  documents 
published  in  our  own  State. 

Having  recently  completed  a  file  of  these  Beports  for  Ohio,  (the  only 
complete  one  we  know  of  in  the  State,)  we  present  the  following  enu- 
meration of  the  documents  of  which  it  consists,  that  those  who  wish  can 
be  collecting  them  from  the  shelves  and  garrets  whwe  many  of  them 
are  now  probably  reposing. 

BXPORTS   OT   THX   STATB  SUPB&INTENDBNT  Of   SCHOOLS,   SIC. 

The  file  consists  of  the  following  Documents : — 

I.  Three  Annual  Beports  made  by  Sahuxl  Linns,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  a  special  Beport  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  a  Beport  on 
Education  in  Europe  by  Prof.  C.  £.  Stows,  B.  D. 

1.  Mr.  Lewis'  First  Beport,  65  pages,  submitted  in  JTannary,  1838. 

2.  Mr.  Levis'  Second  Beport,  74  pages,  submitted  Dec.,  1%8» 

3.  Mr.  Lewis'  Third  Beport,  62  pages,  submitted  Dec.  }839. 

4.  Beport  by  Mr.  Lewis  on  Listitutions  for  the  Education  ot 
Teachers,  20  pp.  Feb.  1839. 

5.  Proi  Stowb's  Beport  on  Elementary  Public  lartruelion  in 
rope,  66  pages,  submitted  in  Dec,  1837. 
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n.  The  Report  of  Dr.  Wm.  Tbivitt,  Secretary  of  State,  on  the 
condition  of  Common  Schools  for  the  year  1840,  49  pages,  submitted 
January,  1841. 

III.    Three  Beports  made  by  John  Sloan,  Secretary  of  State : 

1.  Report  for  the  year  1841,  submitted  Jan.,  1842,  11  pages  be* 
side  the  tables  of  statistics. 

2.  Report  for  1842,  containing  7  pages  beside  the  tables,  submit* 
ted  in  Januaxy,  1843. 

3.  Report  for  1843,  5  pages  beside  the  tables,  dated  Jan'y,  1844. 
lY.    Six  Reports  by  Sahuil  Galloway,  Secretary  of  State  : 

1.  Report  for  1844,  19  pages ;  2.  Report  for  1845,  32  pages. 
3.  Report  for  1846,  53  pages ;  4.  Report  for  1847,  53  pages. 
5.  Report  for  1846,  62  pages;  6.  Report  for  1849,  77  pages. 

V.  Two  Reports  by  Henry  W.  Kino,  Secretary  of  State : 

1.  Report  for  1850,  112  pages.     2.  Report  for  1851,  125  pages. 

VI.  Report  by  Dr.  Wm.  Tkbvitt,  Secretary  of  State,  for  1852, 56 
pages. 

The  writer  has  duplicates  of  seyeral  of  these  Reports  and  would  be 
glad  to  aid  those  who  may  be  desirous  to  complete  their  files.  Will  not 
every  aotiye  Teacher  interest  himaelf  in  this  subject  and  report  at  or 
before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Association  ?  Let  those  who 
have  duplicates  of  any  Reports  made  more  than  five  years  since,  bring 
them  to  that  meeting. 

XDUOATIONAL  PAPERS. 

The  following  are  all  the  papers  of  this  dass  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  State,  so  far  as  known  to  the  writer : 

The  Ohio  Cobimok  School  Director,  six  monthly  numbers,  edited 
by  Samuel  Lewis,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Legislature  in  1838. 
It  is  not  known  that  a  copy  of  this  work  is  to  be  found. 

The  Pestalozzian,  quarto :  nine  numbers  of  which  were  published 
by  S.  L.  Sawtell  &  Co.,  at  Akron,  in  1838. 

The  Common  School  Abyocatb,  published  by  Truman  and  Smith, 
Cincinnati  in  1838  and  1839,  mainly  as  an  advertisbg  sheet. 

The  Ohio  School  Journal,  4  Yolumes  octaYO,  commenced  in  July, 
1846,  and  continued  till  Dec,  1849.     By  Asa  D.  Lord. 

The  SoiiooL  Friend,  Gyc  Yolumes  quarto,  commenced  in  October, 
1846,  and  continued  till  October,  1851.  By  W.  B.  Smith  &  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The  Free  School  Clarion,  commenced  in  Oct.,  1846,  two  Yolumes 
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of  which  ia  qaarto  form  were  pablisbed  by  Dr.  Wm.  Bowen  at  % 
Ion,  and  fi^e  nombers  octavo  by  M.  D.  Leggett  and  L.  Andrews,  at 
Akron. 

The  Western  School  Journal,  commenced  in  March,  1847,  and 
published  monthly  in  quarto  forin  two  years,  by  Wm.  H.  Moore  &  Co. 

The  Ohio  Teacher,  commenced  in  May,  1850,  and  published 
monthly  in  duodecimo  form,  two  years,  by  T.  Bainey. 

The  Granville  School  Clarion,  commenced  in  April,  1851,  and 
published  monthly,  one  year,  by  6.  N.  Sanford. 

The  Ohio  Journal  of  Education,  commenced  in  January,  1852. 

To  these  may  be  added  several  papers  published  in  connection  with 
the  public  schools  of  towns  and  cities : 

The  Acorn,  of  which  two  volumes  were  published  in  Wayne,  Ash- 
tabula county. 

The  Union  School  Offering,  at  Jefferson,  Ashtabula  county. 

The  Gleaner,  of  which  two  volumes  were  published  in  Sandusky 
City. 

The  Acorn,  one  volume,  published  at  Ashland  in  1851. 

The  Public  School  Advocate  and  Hion  School  Maoazinz,  one 
volume  published  in  Columbus,  in  1851,  (sets  of  this  can  be  fur- 
nished.) 

The  Union  School  Offering,  Wellsville :  still  continued. 

The  Incentive,  Circlevillo :  the  first  number  of  the  second  vol- 
ume is  just  issued.     Terms,  25  cents  per  year.  a.  d.  l. 


^»»-» 
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As  the  time  for  commencing  district  schools  for  the  coming  winter  is  at 
hand,  wo  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  this  number  to  subjects  appropriate  to 
the  season.  The  idea  that  Teachers  should  stud;  their  pro/esnon,  should  become 
familiar  with  all  its  duties,  and  be  fully  competent  to  discharge  them,  is  Yery 
generally  entertained :  is  it  not  equally  important  that  school  officers  should  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  duties  and  be  properly  prepared  to 
perform  them  ?  Have  not  parents  and  guardians  duties  also,  the  proper  dis- 
charge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  our  schools  1  Let  us  all  feel 
that  we  have  a  common  interest  in  these  schools,  and  unitedly  labor  for  their 
Improvement  and  contribute  our  utmost  to  make  them  what  they  should  be. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Hr.  H.  H.  Barney  is  elected  to  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  by  a  majority  of  several  thousand.  Xbe 
precise  number  of  votes*  cast  for  each  of  the  candidates,  however,  ii  not  yet 
known. 
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Correspondenoe,  ete. 

Thb  cause  of  edacat!on  is  prosperons  In  Stark  county  :  nover  more  so.  Oar 
Union  Schools  and  (Mount  Union)  Seminaiyhave  done  a  great  worlc  in  preparing 
Teachers  this  fall ;  and  the  prospect  for  a  high  order  of  schools  the  coming  win- 
ter is  at  least  fifty  per  cent  better  than  heretofore.  The  Marlboro'  Union 
School  is  yery  prosperons,  and  its  Board  have  manifested  a  trae  spirit  of  liber, 
ality  by  retaining  the  Principal,  Mr.  Holbrool^,  and  increasing  his  salary  to  $1000 
per  year.  ^^*^'  **"  ■^'*~- 

Seyeral  Teachers  met  at  HlUsboro  on  the  15th  of  October  and  organized  a 
Teachers'  Association  for  Highland  coonty.  We  are  to  meet  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M«, 
on  the  third  Saturday  of  each  month  for  recitation  and  instruction ;  and  to 
hold  a  meeting  of  one  week  or  more  in  August,  each  year.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wbight  was 
elected  President,  and  B.  C.  Colbum,  Secretary  ;  and  £11  Zink  and  Isaac  Sams 
Instructors  for  one  quarter.  *•  ^-  ^'*  ''•«™«'*«t. 

The  Brown  county  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  Fall  session  last  week,  (October 
12th) :  it  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  About  G5  attended,  a  larger  number  than 
had  been  present  at  any  previous  meeting.  A  good  educatk)nai  feeling  prevails 
in  this  county.  The  School  Examiners  insist  upon  a  higher  standard  of  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  people  show  a  disposition  to  sustain  them  by  raising  the  wages 
of  Teachers  so  as  to  encourage  talent  to  enlist  in  the  profession ;  and  you  can 
now  scarcely  find  a  Teacher  who  is  not  pursuing  a  coucse  of  study  having  special 
reference  to  his  profession. 

Instruction  was  given  at  the  Institute  by  T.  C.  Bowles,  E.  C.  Ellis,  F.  W.  Hurtt, 
D.  E.  Bowen,  0.  Bartholomew,  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  and  Miss  M.  Ervin.  We  pro- 
cured about  25  subscribers  for  the  Journal. 

The  School  Board  for  Georgetown  are  about  building  a  school-house  designed 
for  a  Union  School.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  good  model  of  a  house  for  five 
hundred  pupils  ?  *.  c. «,  omtt^mm. 

We  have  just  closed  a  very  interesting  Institute  in  this  place:  about  75  Teach- 
ers were  present,  which  was  a  very  large  attendance  for  Preble  county,  and  a 
most  gratifying  proof  that  the  good  cause  is  onward  here.  Mr.  J.  Hdrtt  con- 
ducted the  exercises,  assisted  by  Dr.  R.  N.  Pobteb.  E.  Adamson,  L.  Mjlcket, 
and  J.  S.  MoBBis. 

Our  Union  School  is  now  in  successful  operation  ;  we  have  nearly  300  schol- 
ars. Four  female  assistants  are  employed;  they  receive  from  $1,00  to  8i;25  per 
day,  and  my  salary  is  at  present  $500. 

The  progressive  feeling  in  this  county  is  such  that  our  Teachers  seem  unable  to 
keep  up  with ;  the  Examiners,  in  order  to  stir  them  up,  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  publishing  the  results  of  their  examinations,  giving  the  standing  or  grade  of 
each  applicant  who  receives  a  certificate.  We  think  that  in  three  years  Preble 
county  will  have  as  good  a  corps  of  Teachers  as  any  county  in  the  State. 


Kotiees  of  Colleges,  flehools,  eto. 

Antioch  College.— In  common,  with  some  thousands  of  others,  the  Resident 
Editor  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  opening  of  this  promising  Institu- 
tion. The  day  was  fine,  the  assemblage  large,  and  the  interest  of  all  the  exer- 
cises well  sustained.  Of  the  inaugural  address  of  Mr.  Manx,  the  President, 
which  occupied  nearly  two  hours,  we  shall  not  speak,  hoping  soon  to  see  it 
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printed  in  some  form  in  which  it  can  be  widely  circalaled.  A  large  number  of 
■indents  have  already  entered  the  Institation,  We  were  much  gratified  to  learn 
ttom  Prof.  DoHEBTT  that  the  Faculty  pref^erred  to  commence  with  the  students 
at  the  foundation,  and  that  they  hoped  to  hare  no  occasion  to  form  any  dasi 
higher  than  the  Freshman  during  the  present  year. 

The  third  annual  Catalogue  of  Capital  Uniyersity  presents  the  following  sum- 
mary :  Students  in  the  Grammar  School  7t,  Freshmen  7,  Sophomores  3, 
Juniors  8,  Irregular  6,  Theological  6;— total  101.  Bey.  Wm.  M.  RKTVouia, 
D.D.,  President,  Rey.  A.  EssiCK,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Catalogue  of  Kfngsyille  Academy,  in  Ashtabula  county,  contains  the 
names  of  373  students,  196  gentlemen  and  177  ladies.  S.  J.  Fowlbb,  A.  M.  Is 
Principal,  and  is  aided  by  one  male  and  four  female  Teachers. 

Esther  Institute,  (late  Columbus  Female  Seminary)  has  commenced  its  second 
year  in  the  commodious  building  recently  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  north 
part  of  the  city.  Mr.  Lewis  H^tl  is  Superintendent,  Miss  Agnes  W.  Bebchss 
Principal,  Miss  M.  A.  Bailbt,  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  T.  G.  Wo&mlbt,  MJ>^ 
Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Miss.  L.  Schkeblt,  Teacher  of  the  Primary  deportment, 
Mr.  A.  WiTTB  of  French,  Mr.  C.  Mikbtbb  of  instrumental  music  and  Mr.  E. 
Dryer  of  yocal  music. 

The  North  Western  Ohio  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  ^all  Session  in  Maumee 
City  and  Peirysbnrg  from  the  22d  of  Augnst  to  the  3d  of  September.  Bey.  A. 
Smtth,  J.  R.  KiNKET  and  A.  B.  West  of  Toledo,  M.  A.  Page  and  D.  A.  Pease 
of  Maumee  City,  £.  Olnbt  and  F.  Hollenbeck  of  Perrysburg,  £.  W.  Lendeb- 
80M  of  Watenrille,  Dr.  C.  Cctter,  and  J.  H.  Rolfb  acted  as  Teachers.  A  total  of 
171,  including  110  ladies  and  CI  gentlemen  attended;  they  were  IVomnine  differ- 
ent counties  in  North  Western  Ohio,  and  three  or  more  different  counties  in 
Michigan.  The  Catalogue,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  aboye,  their  records, 
resolutions  and  address,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Institute. 

Public  Schools.— The  Board  of  Education  have  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet 
their  report  of  the  Ashland  Union  School  for  the  year  ending  in  June  last,  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  High  School.  The  School  is  still  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  S. 
M.  Babbeb,  a.  M.  as  Superintendent,  to  whom  and  the  other  Teachers  they  pay 
a  tribute  of  thanks  for  fidelity  and  efBclcncy.  Wc  regret  much  that  they  haye 
not  giyen  the  statistics  of  attendance,  the  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar, — the  fads 
which  are  needed  to  lead  other  towns  to  adopt  this  system. 

Ripley  Union  School.— The  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Rules  for  the 
goyemment  of  the  School  are  published.  The  school  has  been  in  operation  only 
two  terms,  but  thus  far  has  succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  its  best  friends. 
Mr.  F.  W.  HUBTT  is  Superintendent 

Canton  Union  School.— This  School  has  neyer  been  in  a  more  flourishing  con- 
dition  than  now.  It  already  numbers  579  scholars,  which  is  an  unusually  large 
number  for  the  fall  term.  Should  the  increase  be  as  great  as  in  former  years,  our 
building  will  be  too  small,  after  the  holidays,  to  accommodate  the  pupils.  £y- 
ery  parent,  and  all  who  fV^l  an  interest  in  education,  should  visit  the  School  at 
least  once  in  each  month.  Do  so,  and  your  reward  will  be  an  increased  zeal 
ftmong  the  pupils  of  the  sercral  departments. 

Union  School  of  Defiance.— Tlie  Report  of  the  Saperintcndent^  Mr.  D.  C.  Pba.b. 
SON,  for  the  quarter  ending  October  14tb,  states  that  244  were  instructed,  and 
that  the  average  attendance  was  70  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  those  regu- 
larly connected  with  the  school  93  per  cent. 
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English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  on  the  plan  of  the  anthor's 
*<  Compendium  of  English  Literature,"  and  supplementary  to  it :  designed  for 
colleges  and  advanced  classes  in  schools,  as  well  as  for  prirate  reading.  By 
Chableb  D.  CLBysLJLKD.  Philadelphia:  £.  C.  &  J.  Biddle,  1853.— A  volume  of 
785  large  duodecimo  pages,  admirably  printed,  worthy  to  succeed  the  "  Compen- 
dium "  of  the  author.  It  contains  selections  Arom  106  authors.  Teachers  in 
High  Schools,  Female  Seminaries  and  Colleges  will  know  how  to  prize  such  a 
coUection  of  gems. 

Pbkiodicals.— The  New  American  Magazine,  a  monthly  of  32  pages,  is  edited 
and  published  by  Rev.  B.  Kbbb  Maltbt,  of  Cleveland,  at  ^1,00  per  year.  Tlie 
October  number,  the  fourth  of  volume  II.,  is  Kceivod.  The  Editor  remarlu, 
"  Every  month  increases  the  number  of  our  readers  Arom  five  to  eight  hundred 
at  least :  already  the  circulation  of  our  work  has  placed  it  beyond  the  danger  of 
failure.*'  We  rejoice  to  hear  of  its  prosperity.  The  Magazine  is  richly  worth  the 
price. 

Mrs.  Whittlesey's  Magazine  for  Mothers  and  Daughters  is  published  monthly, 
at  $1,00,  by  Henry  M.  Whittlesey,  New  Tork.  The  Editress,  Mrs.  Whittlbbbt, 
is  one  of  the  most  experienced  writers  on  domestic  education  in  the  country  : 
her  Magazine  is  well  worthy  of  patronage. 

The  Ladies'  Wreath  and  Parior  Annual  is  published  monthly  in  New  Tork,  by 
Bnrdick  and  Reed,  at  $1,00.  It  is  edited  by  Hblbk  Ibyino.  This  work  was 
formed  by  the  union  of  "The  Ladies' Wreath "  and  " The  Family  Circle  and 
Parlor  Annual."  The  ninth  volume  commences  with  the  number  for  No- 
vember. 

The  Ladies'  Christian  Annual,  edited  by  Rev.  James  Challbk,  is  published 
monthly  in  Philadelphia,  at  $1,00.    Volume  second  commenced  in  July  last 

Household  Words-*a  Journal  conducted  by  Chablbs  Dickbbb.  The  Ameri- 
can edition  is  published  by  McElrath  and  Barker,  New  Tork,  at  $2,00  per  year. 
The  character  of  this  work  is  pretty  well  known  fVom  the  frequent  extracts  whidi 
eveiy  reader  of  Newspapers  meets. 

School  Bookb.— Class  Book  of  Physiology;  for  the  us^of  schools  and 
families :  comprising  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  man,  illustra- 
ted by  comparative  reference  to  those  of  inflerior  animals.  By  B.  N.  Coxinob, 
M.  D.,  New  Tork  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1853. 

SmitKs  Complete  Series.— Smith't  Primary  or  First  Book  In  Geography:  126 
Engravings  and  20  Maps.  Smith's  Quarto  or  Second  Book  in  Geography,  with 
Maps  on  the  same  page  with  the  Text.  Smith's  Geography  and  Atlas,  or  Third 
Book,  for  advanced  Students.    New  Toric :  D.  Burgess  &  Co.    1853. 

The  Normal  Series  of  Readers,  by  J.  Rubbell  Wbbb.  The  series  consists  of 
a  Primer  and  four  Readers.  Published  by  Lamport,  Blakeman  and  Law,  New 
Tork. 

For  the  peculiarities  of  the  school-books  announced  in  the  Journal,  we  refer  aU 
Interested,  to  the  notices  and  recommendations  in  the  Advertising  Sheet. 
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Mr.  Wm.  Deknison,  of  AdamsTille,  Mnskingnm  coanty,  lias  made  a  donatioii 
of  $10,00d  to  Granville  College :  in  consideration  of  which  the  Trustees  have  deci- 
ded to  change  its  name  to  Dennison  Unf yersitj. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Pearson  has  resigned  the  Superintendency  of  the  Union  School  in 
Defiance  and  is  appointed  Principal  of  the  North  District  School,  (the  same  of 
which  he  formerly  had  charge.)  in  Colornhns. 

Rev.  £.  McKiNKET  has  heen  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Union  School 
in  HlUsboro. 

Mr.  £li  Zink  is  employed  as  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  HlUsboro  Union 
School :  the  School  has  opened  faTorably. 

Situations  Wanted.— Three  Teachers,  competent  to  teach  the  higher  Eng- 
lish branches,  and  the  languages,  wish  to  secure  situations  as  principals  of  Acad- 
emies or  Union  Schools.  Address  Box  No.  49.  Ashtabula,  O.;  Box  No.  103, 
Columbus ;  or  Drawer  No.  4,  Columbus. 

Ten  or  twelve  good  Teachers  can  find  employment  in  the  District  Schools  of 
Montgomery  county  during  the  coming  winter,  at  $90  to  $100  per  quarter.  Can- 
didates should  apply  in  person  soon. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  will  be  attended  in  this 
city  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  December.  A  large  attendance  is  expected,  as  ser- 
eral  subjects  of  great  importance  will  require  attention. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  subscribers  to  the  Journal  who  hare  not  forwarded  their 
subscription  will  do  so  before  the  fint  of  December. 
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This  Journal,  the  Organ  of  the  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  is  published 
monthly,  each  number  containing  thirty-two  pages  of  reading  matter  exclu- 
sive of  the  Advertising  sheet,  which  adds  nothing  to  the  postage.  Tbe  price  is 
one  dollar  per  year  in  advance :  all  subscriptions  should  commence  with  the 
volume. 

Tbe  first  volume  of  the  Journal  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
second  volume,  will  be  ftimished  to  subscribers  for  two  dollars.  If  tbe  first 
volume  is  ordered  by  mail,  twenty-four  cents  in  stamps  should  be  inclosed  to 
prepay  the  postage ;  if  not  prqxiid  the  cost  of  postage  wiU  be  doubled. 

All  communications,  and  Bookflf  to  be  noticed  or  reviewed,  should  be  directed 
to  the  Resident  Editor,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lobd,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Remittances  and  business  letters  should  be  addressed  to  Lorin  Ani>b£wb, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Copies  of  the  New  School  Law  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  prepaid :  Single 
copies  for  4  cents,  25  copies  for  $1. 

The  March  number  of  the  Journal  containing  the  New  School  Law  and  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Common  Schools,  can  still  be  f^imished  for 
12  cents  each. 

The  September  number,  containing  the  Opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
the  School  Law,  will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  for  10  cents. 


COLUMBUS,  DECEMBER,  1853. 

€\m  of  tjn  Mmt. 

■ 

THIS  number  completes  tbe  second  volume  of  iheJoornal.  Though 
in  many  respects  it  falls  short  of  our  own  ideal  of  what  such  a  work 
should  be,  though  it  has  not  done  all  which,  one  year  since,  we  hoped  it 
might  achieve,  we  present  it  with  something  of  pride  and  not  a  little 
pleasure  to  our  subscribers  and  those  who  may  hereafler  become  its 
possessors :  believing  that  all  will  regard  it  as  a  volume  not  of  ephem* 
eral,  but  of  permanent,  or  rather  constantly  increasing,  value. 

It  contains  the  School  Law  of  18531,  the  remarks  of  its  Author  upon 
the  System  which  that  law  introduces;  the  opinions  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  upon  the  administration  of  the  School  Law;  the  Beport  of  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  upon  Common  Schools  for  1853 ;  and  the  R^rt  of 
the  Agent  of  pur  Association,  containing  an  important  class  of  statistics 
never  before  collected  in  the  State.  These  are  all  documents  of  perma- 
nent value,  any  one  of  which  is  worth  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the 
price  of  the  volume. 

In  addition  to  these  we  might  mention  the  Address  by  Mb.  Gowdmry, 
the  articles  on  Meteorology,  (which  would  make. a  volume  of  some  sixty 
duodecimo  pages,  and  cost  some  thirty  or  forty  oents ;)  the  Letters  to 
Teachers,  the  articles  on  the  Eje  and  the  Ear  in  education,  those  on 
the  Bible,  on  Notation  and  Kumeration,  and  numerous  other  single  or 
serial  articles,  any  of  which  in  pamphlet  form  would  be  cheap  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  copy. 

A  glance  at  the  contents  will  show  that  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room have  not  been  overlooked:  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoreti- 
cal has  received  attention.  The  methods  of  teaching,  reading  and  spell- 
ing, mental  and  written  arithmetic,  geography  and  drawing,  English 
grammar  and  Latb,  chronology  uid  history,  geology  and  mmeralogy. 
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meteorology,  and  several  departments  of  natural  pliilosophy  and  chem- 
istry, and  the  natural  sciences  in  general,  have  been  discussed  and 
illustrated. 

The  volume  contains,  beside  the  regular  contributions  of  six  editors, 
original  articles  by  more  than  thiriy  writers,  most  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  instruction ;  and  who  represent  every  class,  from  the 
district  Teaohdr  to  the  Sapermtendent  of  a  isjetem  of  schools,  from  Uie 
instructors  in  the  smallest  private  schools,  to  those  in  Colleges  and 
Universities.  And  in  addition  to  these,  not  less  than  one  hundred 
have,  as  correspondents  or  repoftors  of  iteas  of  intelligence,  added 
interest  and  variety  to  its  pages. 

But  while  we  look  with  jfleasure  u{K>a  what  has  been  achieved,  we 
turn  with  higher  hopes,  i^ith  loftier  aspirations,  and  a  warmer  zeal  to 
the  future:  believing  that  the  next  volume  may,  and  will  be,  made  at 
least  two-fold  more  valuable  and  interesting  than  either  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. 


(f^iaminstimi  of  ^tlnml  €tst}^. 

Much^  said  and  written,  at  the  present  time,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  high,  and  still  higher,  qualifications  in  those  who 
propose  to  engage  in  the  important  work  of  teaching.  Improved  meth* 
ods  of  teaching  afford  a  fruitful  theme  for  discussion,  and  it  is  expected 
that  all  teachers  will  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with  these  meth* 
ods,  and  he  who  neglects  to  do  so,  proves  himself  devoid  of  a  proper 
interest  in  his  profession.  Much  is  also  siud  and  written,  in  regard  to 
the  necessity  of  moire  thorough  and  rigid  exfoninations  of  applicants,  on 
the  part  of  our  Boards  of  Examiners,  but  here,  so  far  as  I  have  observ- 
ed, the  discussion  usually  stops.  Yeiy  little  is  said,  in  regard  to  differ- 
ent methods  of  examination,  or,  indeed,  of  any  at  all. 

Can  no  improvement  be  made  upon  l^e  usual  course  of  examining 
teachers?  Does  the  present  plan  of  propounding  qiiestions,  however 
thoroughly  attended  to,  and  however  satisfactorily  answered,  ascertain 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  to  lecu;h  ? 
By  this  method,  you  may,  it  is  true,  ascertain  the  depth  of  his  hnowU 
edge  of  the  various  branches.  You  may,  and  should,  question  him  on 
the  theory  ol  teaching,  and  his  answers  may  be  entirely  sati^ctory,  but 
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ezperienoe  demonsti«tes  the  fiftct,  almost  daily,  ibut  many  who  pass  the 
test  of  such  an  examination  most  honorably,  fail  sadly  in  tiie  abUtty  10 
teach. 

To  this  "ability  to  t^aeh,"  the  law  requires  the  Board  of  Ezaminen 
to  eertify.  How  dhall  the  &ct  that  the  applieant  possesses  this  ability; 
be  ascertained  ?  Manifestly,  the  best  means  of  so  doing  is  by  actnal 
trial.  In  not  proridisg  for  this,  eonsists,  in  my  Tiew,  a  great  defect  of 
the  present  school  law.  The  same  anthority  that  examines  the  teacher 
shodd  visit  his  eehool.  In  other  words,  tiie  ezamitiing  and  visiting 
power  shonld  be  vested  in  the  same  individuals,  aad  such  is  the  case  la 
ail  the  Eastern  States,  and  in  N«w  Toik. 

In  those  states,  teachers  are  now  often  received,  aa  it  were,  on  pro* 
bation.  The  board  examines  the  candidate,  and  if  satisfied  with  his 
hmnokige  of  the  sever^  branches  and  fan  views  of  the  theory  of  teach*^ 
ing,  authorize  him  to  commence  his  school,  but  refuse  to  grant  a  certifr 
cate  until  th^  have  vmUd  his  school.  If  this  visit  is  satisfiEfectory,  they 
grant  him  a  certificate;  if  not,  they  refose  it,  and  tiie  school  is  vacated. 
No  injustice  is  done  to  the  teacher,  tea  i£  authorised  by  the  board  to 
commence,  he  is  paid  for  his  time.  In  all  the  larger  places,  I  aay^  this 
course  has  become  quite  common,  and  is  considered  far  preferable  to 
annulling  a  certificate,  to  do  which,  all  boards  are  so  reluctant.  It  will 
be  seen  that  no  more  effectual  method  of  driving  from  the  profession 
incompetent  teachers  can  be  devised,  and  such,  has  been  its  effect 
wherever  it  has  been  practised.  Our  law,  it  is  true,  gives  the  board 
the  power  of  annulling  certificates,  but  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  it 
affords  them  no  opportunity  for  procuring  the  proper  data  by  which  to 
judge  whether  such  an  act  is  demanded. 

But  taking  the  law  as  it  is,  thiSTe  is  a  plan  of  examination,  calculated 
to  test  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate,  but  to  a  godd  degree, 
his  abilitj  to  teaeh.  ^  A  long  experience,  both  as  a  candidate,  and  an 
examiner  in  Gonneotaout,  has  satisfied  me  of  its  superiority. 

After  thoroughly  questioning  the  candidate  on  «  given  branch,  (or 
perhaps  first,)  I  place  mysdtf  ib  the  position  of  a  pupil  aud  require  hira 
to  qtuition  me,  telling  him  disttnetly  that  I  shall  answer  carelessly,  and 
that  I  shall  judge  of  his  *'  ability  to  teach,"  by  hie  questions  and  his 
ooirections  of  my  wrong  answers.  I  intermingle  donreet  and  incorrect 
answeriB. 

No  teacher  should  require  the  aid  of  a  book  in  propounding  que»> 
tions,  and  while  fbr  me  this  j^an  suffidently  eUeits  his  knowledge,  it 
lifiEbrds  the  best  test  of  his  abili^  and  promptness,  in  deteetmg  errors 
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and  his  meiQiod  of  explanation,  and  clearing  away  the  bg  into  whidi 
good  fiebolaxB  Bometunee  lead  tbemselYes, 

So  in  Orammar,  perhaps  before,  or  perhaps  after  questioning  die 
candidate  and  hearing  him  parsei  I  plaoe  tnjself  on  the  recitation  bench 
for  paiang,— ^I  tell  hiat  that  I  shall  parse  carelesBlj:  jnat  as  pupils  do 
who  have  had  a  earelefift  teaeher.  I  abo  tell  him  to  correct  mj  eraoia 
l^romptly,  and  wiih  perfect  freedom, — ^in  short,  to  consider  that  he  has 
before  him  his  parsing  elass,  and  do  precisely  as  he  would  in  the  sehoiil 
room,  I  select,  for  the  purpose,  a  piece  of  plain  parsing,  and  pane 
slowly,  giving  him  anq>le  time  to  oonect  me  as  I  proceed.  If  he  fiab 
to  do  so,  and  allows  me  to  go  on  carriessly,  and  in  m  blundering  man- 
ner, I  set  ium  down  as  incompetent  to  teach  Orammar ;  for,  in  all  ordi- 
nary parsing,  a  teacher  should  recogniBa  at  a  glance  what  is  right,  ami 
be  prepared  promptly  to  correct  enors,  and  supply  omissions  and  imper- 
ftctions. 

While  I  claim  for  this  plan  neither  originality  or  novelty,  I  m^ely 
suggest  it  to  such  Boards  as  have  not  adopted  it,  as  a  method,  which 
not  a  little  experience  has  oonvinced  me,  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary 
method  of  testing  the  qualifications  oi  candidates  for  teaching. 

U0G0V]nLBTIU.B.  WM.  C.  CATUV. 


XAZDOALS  Ol*  XXCHAHGB. 

In  looking  at  the  international  and  domestic  systems  of  exchange, 
4irhich  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
^we  discover  the  materials  to  he  every  pofisiUe  substance  of  every  pes* 
Bible  form,  texture  and  workmanship,  that  can  supply  ihe  real  or  fiin- 
€ieA  wants  of  man.  From  the  earth,  of  course,  comes  every  material 
aubstance,  directly  or  indirecdy.  From  its  bowels  are  obtamed  all 
minerals,  the  baser  ores  or  precious  metads,  the  building  stones  or  costly 
ftwek,  the  grosser  drugs  or  more  delicate  ^gments.  These,  are  seat* 
tered  in  greater  or  less  profusion  over  all  countries,  and  found  some  in 
one  loenHty  and  seme  in  another,  but  exchange  britags  them  all  to  our 
Aresholds  in  sufficient  quantities  te  meet  the  ordinary  demand. 

«Faom(ihe  earth  come  likewise  all  vegetable  and  animal  produdiQika  | 
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nor  are  they  leiss  Tarious  in  their  forms  and  nses,  or  less  wide  spreaS  in 
their  diBtiribution ;  but  exchange  {daeee  m  every  hand  whatever  of 
these  it  may  select. 

It  would  prove  an  interesting  and  instracdve  exercise  to  any  person, 
young  or  old,  to  determine  the  chataoter  of  the  articles,  for  instance,  on 
a  dinner  table :  the  dishes,  ontlery,  food,  sauces,  condiments,  etc. ; 
whether  mineral^  vegetable,  or  animal;  whether  of  home  or  foreign 
origin ;  w^*^^l^^^  necessary  to  subsistence  or  contributmg  to  luxury  only : 
together  with  the  number  of  distinct  processes  through  which  each  ar^ 
tide  has  passed,  before  it  became  suitable  for  table  use. 

By  following  up  such  an  exerase  in  its  deductions,  if  will  soon  be 
ascertained,  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  such  articles  as  are  necessary 
to  subsistence,  in  all  places ;  while  those  contributing  to  luxury  are 
found  in  comparatively  few  and  remote  localities,  or  are  obtained  or 
produced  by  an  extra  amount  of  labor  and  expense.  This  airangement 
is  kind  and  beautiful ;  because,  while  in  the  abundance  of  necessaries' 
there  is  proTision  against  the  contingencies  of  want  and  suffering  in  all 
places,  we  have  in  the  more  attractive  and  fanciM  forms  of  mineral, 
vegetable  and  animal  productions,  «nd  in  their  rarer  occurrence,  ade- 
<][uate  incentives  to  the  general  intercoun^e  of  all  nations. 

From  this  hasty  survey  of  commercial  exchange,  we  perceive,  not 
only  the  unlimited  extent  and  variety  of  materials  involved,  but  some 
of  the  incalculable  benefits  flowing  from  such  exchange  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Not  the  least  of  these  benefits,  is  the  aversion  to  war 
manifested  by  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  nations,  apprehensive  <^ 
the  check  to  commerce  that  war  must  impose :  while  otherwise,  as  in 
former  times,  superior  wealth  and  power  have  always  been  fbremost  in 
provoking  war  by  making  the  first  aggression. 

If  then  we  find  the  materials  for  general  exchange  so  abundant  and 
various,  and  exchange  contributing  largely,  not  only  to  the  personal 
eomfort  and  happiness  of  man,  but  to  the  general  advancement  of  our 
race,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  promotion  of  peace,  and  good, 
will  among  inen ;  let  us  inquire  for  the  legitimate  materials  of  Scien- 
tific Exchange,  tiie  extent  to  which  these  materialB*  can  be  made  avail- 
able in  our  Union  School  System^  and  for  some  of  the  benefits  ac<»*uing 
firom  identifying  the  system  of  Sd^tifie  Exchange  with  that  of  Union 
Schools. 

In  one  and  the  same  school,  between  teachers  and  scholars,  and  be- 
tween scholars  and  scholars,  free  thought,  and  th^  results  of  indepen-i» 
dent  inquiry  and  inveetigation,  are  the  first  and  most  important  mate- 
rials of  exchange.  * 
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The  free  ezpreesion  of  thought  in  propoung  doubts  and  diffienltiea, 
in  SQggestiDg  or  elAborating  solationB,  is  due  to  eyeiy  acholat  as  well 
as  teacher.  The  commnnication  of  information  derived'  from  ezpeii- 
enoOs  obseryationi  conversation,  newspapers  or  bo(^,  makes  use  of 
these  legitimate  materials  of  ezohange.  If  onoe  such  materials  are  pei^ 
mitted  to  be  brought  forward,  the  advantages  will  be  so  obvious  aad 
important  as  to  induce  the  genereral  adoption  of  the  plan  of  exchange 
in  all  the  exercises  of  the  school  in  which  thej  aro  practicable. 

The  second  class  of  materials  in  schools,  is  common  with  that  beiween 
schools.  It  comprehends  all  materials  <^  a  visible  character,  including 
letters  of  friendship  or  information,  specimens  of  linear  or  map  drawing, 
of  penmanship,  of  painting  or  embroidery,  of  carving,  turning  or  cabinet 
work;  articles. of  illustralive  apparatus^  as  orajons,  blackboard  dividers, 
graduated  rules  and  squares,  charts,  maps  and  diagrams,  globes,  levers, 
pulleys,  eto.  eto. :  all  of  whidi  should  be  the  results  of  the  sdiolara' 
own  labor  and  skill. 

But  specimens  of  natural  substances  are  valuable  materials  also^ 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  minerals,  shells,  dried  plants,  fruits, 
stuffed  birds  and  quadrupeds,  insects,  etc.  etc 

Should  the  exchange  of  these  and  other  articles  become  general,  the 
results  woul^  be  such  as  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  anticipate. 
Besides  enhancing  the  scholars'  appreciation  of  the  value  and  import 
iamce  of  education,  besides  engaging  parents  and  the  entire  community 
in  the  interests  of  their  schools,  as  no  other  means  would,  by  the  for- 
mation and  continual  enlargement  of  a  cabinet  of  soienoe  and  art; 
school  exchanges  could  not  fail  to  arouse  a  qpirit  of  generous  emulation 
between  individuals  in  the  same  school,  and  between  different  schools, 
especially  in  those  branches  most  intimately  connected  with  the  opera** 
tions  of  exchange.  In  its  influences,  exchange  would  do  more  to 
stimulate  the  dull  to  effort,  to  restrain  the  wayward  from  ^Uaobedience 
and  vice,  than  all  the  rewards  that  could  otherwise  be  bestowed,  or  thie 
punishmerUi  that  could  be  inflicted.  It  would,  none  tbe  less,  cheer 
and  reward  the  faithful  and  diligent,  awaken  latent  faculties,  give  an 
unexpected  impetus  to  careful  inquiry,  and  critical  obsoration,  in  every 
department  of  knowledge  :  imparting  with  scarcely  the  possibility  of 
failure  Or  error  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in  many  branches  other- 
wise of  doubtful  utility. 

It  would  do  more  than  all  stete  or  national  surveys  to  develop  the 
mineral  and  vegetebl0  resources  of  any  state  or  country.  Every  scbol* 
ar,  not  only  while  in  school,  but  evet  afterward,  would  aot  intelligently 
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and  efficiently  as  a  geological  and  botanical  explorer;  and  he  would  also 
have  acquired  tbe  diBpoaition  and  the  means  of  imparting  the  results  of 
his  investigations  to  those  who  could  make  them  available.  It  would 
bring  to  view  the  peculiar  adaptations  of  soil  and  climate  to  peculiar 
animal  or  vegetable  productions.  It  would  open  a  free,  friendly  and 
elevating  intercourse  between  scholars,  schools,  communities,  states  and 
nations.  In  short,  no  other  means  presents  to  my  mind,  so  speedy  and 
effectual  a  remedy  for  destitution,  ignorance,  and  vice,  as  the  Union 
School  System,  bringing  into  full,  combined,  and  harmonious  operation, 
that  all  pervading,  all  powerful  element — exchange. 

We  have  thus  far  noticed  only  the  objective  influence  of  exchange ; 
i.  e.  in  supplying  the  wants,  physical  and  mental,  of  those  to  whom  the 
bounties  or  superfluities  of  others  come.  There  is  another  and  if  pos- 
sible still  more  important  view  to  take  of  this  matter.  It  is  the  suhjec- 
live,  i  e.  the  influence  on  those  who  impart  their  bounty  to  others,  who 
cast  their  m^ad  upon  the  waters  of  exchange.  If  it  is  blessed,  for  the 
famished,  the  shivering,  and  the  ignorant,  to  receive  supplies  for  their 
wants;  in  the  words  of  Him,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  '* It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Much  is  said  and  written^  and  properly  too,  on  the  subject  of  Moral 
.  Instruction.  The  true  means  of  moral  culture  is  felt  to  \m  the  great 
desideratum ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  while  here  is  the  most  im- 
perative demand,  here  is  really  the  least  accomplished.  The  great  moral 
problem,  viz:  How  can  we,  as  Teachers,  bring  the  body,  mind,  and 
soul,  of  ourselves  and  aU  our  scholars  into  joyful  obedience  to  the  Law 
of  Love  ?  lies  still  before  us  unsolved.  And  so  I  apprehend  it  will 
ever  continue,  until  we  understand  and  feel  that  there  is  infinitely  more 
attraction  and  satisfaction  in  boino  good  than  in  refraining  from  evil 

ourselves,  or  in  restraining  others. 
Kablbobo  Union  Sobooi.,  Nov.,  1853.  a.  holbrook. 


"Education  does  not  commence  with  the  alphabet.  It  begins  with 
a  mother's  looks — ^with  a  father's  nod  of  approbation,  or  a  sign  of 
reproof — ^with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  or  a  brother's  noble 
act  of  forbearance — ^with  handfuls  of  flowers  in  green  daiej  meadows — 
with  bird's  nests  admired  but  not  touched — with  creeping  ants,  and 
almost  imperceptible  enunets — ^with  humming  bees  and  glass  bee  hives 
-^with  pleasant  walks  in  filiady  lanes — and  with  thoughts  directed  in 
sweet  and  kindly  tones,  and  words,  to  nature,  to  acts  of  benevolence,  to 
deeds  of  virtod,  and  the  Bouioe  rf  all  good— to  Qod  himselt" 
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After  the  statement  has  been  so  repeatedly  made,  and  so  cordial  an 
assent  yielded  to  it,  that  Moral  Instruction  exceeds  in  importance  all 
other  instruction,  it  would  seem  at  least  appropriate,  that  tha  diacnBsion 
should  begin  to  turn  upon  those  points,  which  relate  to  practical  meth- 
ods for  securing  this  culture  to  the  young.  It  is  poor  enconragemeiii 
to  those  who  haye  assumed  the  responsible  duty  of  educating  ehildran, 
to  be  constantly  reminded  that  there  is  a  department  of  their  labor,  ex- 
ceeding in  importanoe  the  power  of  language  to  express,  and  yet  be 
left  to  suppose  that  there  are  few  or  no  methoda  or  agencies,  for  per- 
forming this  labor,  except  such  as  chance  may  furnish.  Poor  eaooar> 
agement,  indeed,  to  the  spirited  teacher^  to  hear  address  after  addrefls^ 
and  read  page  after  page  of  discussions,  which  all  begin  and  temuBale 
upon  one  all-absorbing  proposition,  namely,  the  dcpobxakcs  of  the 
subject.  It  may,  indee^,  be  only  after  the  lapse  of  long  years  of  pa- 
tient investigation,  that  skill  in  moral  culture,  equal  to  the  importanee 
of  the  labor  to  be  done,  shall  be  generally  acquired,  but  paina-takiog, 
devoted  teachers,  will  cordially  welcome  the  discosaon  of  the  propost* 
tion,  that  syttem  and  certainty  are,  in  all  respects,  as  applicable  to  monJ, 
as  to  intellectual  culture,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  sach  dieeus- 
sion.  However  slight,  therefore,  may  be  our  success,  in  persoadingonr 
fellow  teachers,  that  such  views  ere  rational  and  practicable,  we  have 
supposed  that  a  few  pages  of  the  closing  number  of  the  current  volume 
of  the  Journal,  might  properly  be  devoted  to  remarks,  bearing  upon, 
these  points. 

We  occasionally  witness  a  high  degree  of  success  in  the  teacher,  m 
conducting  the  work  of  intellectual  education.  How  is  this  success  at- 
tained ?  Some  knowledge  of  the  various  frculties  of  the  mind,  seems, 
in  the  first  place,  necessary,  and  next,  a  knowledge  of  the  means  re- 
quired to  promote  the  healthful  growth  of  these  £Eu;ulties,  appears  to 
be  requisite ;  and,  lastly,  a  faithful  application  of  these  essential  agen- 
cies, is  indispensably  demanded. 

This  gives  us  intellectual  culture.  In  what  respect  are  all  these  con- 
ditions inapplicable  or  inadequate  to  moral  culture  ?  We  have  a  moral 
as  well  as  an  intellectual  nature.  Can  not  the  moral  nature  be  recog- 
nized and  analyzed,  equally  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  for  all  practical 
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purposes  ?  Are  tlie  laws  whieh  regulate  itr  deyelopement  any  less  sam- 
ple, or  any  less  eertaan  in  their  operational  Are  the  inatnimentalities 
for  promoting  the  health  and  parity  of  the  oonaeienoe  any  leea  abond* 
ant,  than  those  for  the  cnltiration  of  the  memory,  or  the  taste  ?  If  theiB 
IB  nothing  in  the  natore  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  labor  to  be  performed, 
to  forbid  us  to  hope  for  higher  success  in  moral  instruction,  let  us  in* 
quire  what  there  is,  to  preyeirt  a  speedy,  courageous,  energetic  prosecu- 
tion of  this  important  labor.  Before  the  thoughtful,  earnest  teacher 
can  philosophieally  and  succesafuUy  cany  forward  the  work  of  moral 
oulfeure,  the  felkrwing  obstaclea  must  be  met,  and,  as  for  as  possible, 
removed.  There  most,  in  the  first  plaee,  be  a  total  reversal  of  the  e»* 
timates  placed  upon  the  value  6f  intellectual  and  moral  attainments. 
The  sentiment,  tiiai  the  ilitellect,  and  the  treasures  of  the  intellect,  are 
proper  and  legitimate  objects  of  supreme  regard,  must*  be  abandoned, 
and  the  truer  and  loftier  one  prevail,  that  goodne$$  may  not  merely  be 
sometimes  fuMciaUd  with  greatness,  but  that  goodness  itself  is  great- 
ness. 

'  From  our  own  lips,  and,  more  still,  by  our  every  action,  should  this 
.  sentiment  be  inculcated,  and  anxious  parents  and  a  watehful  community 
should  echo,  and' reecho  it,  until  it  is  diffhsed  like  the  all  pervading  at- 
mosphere around  us.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  all  may 
render  an  important  service  to  the  young,  by  being  faithfol  on  this  one 
point.  Whether  we  ever  take  a  single  step  beyond  this  or  not,  no  op- 
portunity should  be  unimproved,  at  any  period  of  our  lives,  to  incul* 
oate  the  sentiment  that  goodneu  constitutes  real  greatnes9.  Instead  of 
pointing  the  young  unceasingly  to  the  advantoges  and  distinotions 
which  science  confers,  rather  let  us  encourage  them  • 

"To  seek  that  Jast  applaase 
The  good  bestow,  cur  gentle  deeds, 
The  generous  warmth  in  virtue's  cause, 
Honors,  for  which  no  bosom  bleeds." 

Let  this  be  the  prevalent  sentiment  with  the  young»  and  let  assurance 

be  made  doubly  sure  with  the  old,  that  all  Teal  success  in  teaching  is 

to  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of  moral,  instead  of  mental  culture  di 

.  pupUs,  and  (me  i^uportant  obstecle  to  success  in  giving  moral  instruction, 

will  be  removed. 

The  second  great  obstacle,  which  the  true  teacher  will  meet  in  this 
great  undertaking,  lies  mostlyjwithin  himself.  It  is  a  want  of  deep  and 
abiding  confidence  in  the  strength  and  poweir  of  the  moral  faculties 
themselves, — ^in  the  power  of  cimscienoe,  when  properly  enlightened, 
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and  stnngdiened,  to  i^gahte  the  whole  eondact,  to  mle  ilie  whole  man, 
—in  the  mysteriooB,  indefinable  power  of  gentleness,  kindnen  and 
faithfulness  to  subdae  stubborn  natures, — ^in  the  all-oonquering  power 
of  love,  to  oontrol  the  pre-determined  purposes  of  another,  and  bring 
them  all  into  sweet  sympathy  with  our  own  best  emotions  and  truest  a»- 
pirations. 

Here  is  an  invmrd  work  for  the  teacher,  whidi  must  be  peifonned  as 
a  preliminary  condition  to  all  success. 

Lastly,  the  same  time,  talent  and  energy,  which  is  now  so  unbeota* 
tingly  given  to  intellectual,  must  be  given  to  moral  culture,  and  a  tme* 
fidthfal,  philosophical  development  of  the  moral  nature,  might  be  ex* 
pected  then  to  follow.  With  these  preliminary  conditions  adjusted,  the 
following  are  deemed  essential  requisites  in  the  proseeulioik  of  the  woik: 

First,  a  spotless  example,  a  blameless  life,  in  hhn  who  would  repro* 
duce  such  a  life  in  another.  Bude  hands  and  coarse  natures  may  give 
ufl  beauty  on  marble,  or  on  canvass,  but  moral  beatntgr  in  a  pupil  must 
be  silently  unfolded  by  a  corresponding  moral  beauty  in  a  teacher. 

But,  next  to  a  pure  example,  judicious  and  timely  precepts  are  in- 
dispensable. The  parent,  however  christian-^e  and  dutiful  in  hb  own 
conduct,  must  still  vig^antly  watch  the  expanding  powers  of  his  childt 
and  by  frequent  precepts,  inculcate  those  virtues  which  his  own  liS^ 
exemplifies. 

So  with  the  teacher.  '*Line  upon  line  "  he  muat  instill  those  prindr 
pies  which  are  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  trial-hour  of  life.  But  all 
this  is  still  insufficient  for  the  work  of  moral  culture.  Example  is  in* 
dispensable,  precept  is  indispensable,  but  more  still  is  required  to 
complete  the  work. 

Virtues  must  be  interwoven  into  the  hahits  and  life  of  children. 
To  develop  any  faculty,  it  must  be  exercised,-— ia  die  law,  the  law  for 
adults  and  the  law  for  children,  the  law  for  the  savage  and  the  law  for 
the  sage,  the  law  for  the  intellect  and  the  law  for  morals.  Whoever  would 
be  truly  virtuous  must  practice  virtue,  and  must  praotice  it  so  frequent- 
ly, so  faithfully,  that  he  will  love  to  practice  it.  If  fidelity  to  erery 
trust  is  a  virtue,  a  thousand  times  more  resplendent  than  the  shining 
dust  it  may  chance  to  guard,  then  is  it  to  be  strengthened  by  all  forms- 
of  actual  exercise  through  all  the  early  years  of  the  child.  If  moral 
courage  is  a  virtue  which  involuntarily  commands  our  admiration,  then 
it  should  be  frequently  and  regularly  submitted  to  trials  and  tests  by 
the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  or  by  arrangements  and  events  prepared  by 
the  untiring  labor  and  consummate  skill  of  the  teacher,  expressly  for  this 
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purpose.  The  moral  nerve  should  be  made  to  act  xirith  a  steadiness  and 
Miecu(f<uiness  unknown,  eren  to  those  delicate  filaments  of  our  bodily 
f  jcame :  our  physical  nerves  If  disinterestedness  is  a  virtue  around  which 
a  thousand  others  cluster,  with  what  untiring  vigilance  should  the  true 
teacher  seek  opportunities  for  his  pupils  to  practice  this  virtue,  and  with 
what  mpre  than  parental  solicitude  will  he  observe  every  wavering  ten* 
denoy,  while  selfishness  and  disinterestedness  may  be  struggling  for 
victory.  .  So  of  other,  and  all  the  virtues.  Running,  leaping,  swing* 
ing,  lifting,  all  forms  of  exercise  for  the  muscles ;  all  forms  of  exeroisa 
for  the  moral  powers. 

But  (he  quiet  scenes  of  the  sehool-room  may  not  furnish,  as  at  pres- 
ent arranged,  sufficient  material  for  all  of  this  labor.  Suppose  they  do 
not.  What  objection  can  there  be  to  introducing  whatever  may  be 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object?  We  introduce 
books,  charts  and  apparatus,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  exercises, 
to  conduct  the  buisiness  of  intellectual  culture.  What  impropriety  can 
there  be  in  doing  the  same  for  moral  7  Sut  who  will  arrange,  with  a 
bold  and  skillful  hand,  the  methods  for  conducting  exercises  of  such  a 
delicate  charaoter,  and  of  such  far^eaching  influence,  as  this  depart* 
ment  requires  ?  Certainly  not  those  who  have  no  fcdth  in  their  practi- 
oability,  or  poaubilify.  Certainly  not  those  who  have  incorporated  into 
their  creed,  or  rather,  have  adopted  as  theb  whole  creed,  the  sentiment 
contained  in  that  masterly  summing  up  of  all  known  practicable  meth* 
ods  of  teaching  morals,  namely :  to  inculcate  a  good  moral  lesson,  if, 
by  accident,  a  suitable  opportunity  should  occur  in  some  of  tho  reading 
lessons  of  the  day,  and  this  too  on  the  condition  that  the  teacher  feels 
like  alluding  to  the  subject,  at  the  time !  We  most  humbly  concede, 
without  one  syllable  of  discussion,  that  from  that  most  numerous  and 
honorable  portion  of  our  fraternity,  we  expect  no  such  thing  as  the  in* 
troduction  of  new  and  judicious  methods  in  teaching  morals.  We  look 
for  solid  improvements  of  any  kind,  only  from  those  who  have  the  heart 
and  the  courage  to  try  to  make  them ;  and  that  most  delicate,  most  dif- 
ficult, most  noble  of  all  earthly  employments, — ^that  of  attuning  to  sweet 
harmony  the  moral  senubilities  of  the  young, — we  expect  to  be  even  se- 
riously undertaJiBent  only  by  those  who  thoroughly  believe  that  out 
moral  nature  a£R)rds  to  us  our  richest  earthly  enjoyments,  and  who  as 
thoroughly  believe  that  our  Creator  has  made  these  faculties  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion,  even  in  this  life.  We  trust,  indeed,  that  moral 
instruction  may  be  ^ven  by  those  who  feel  like  imparting  it,  but  that 
such  feeling  will  be  produced  by  the  most  careful  reflection  upon  the 
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oyerwiielming  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  will  be 
intermittent  nor  remittent,  fitfal  nor  transitory,  but  one  de^  coniiniioiu 
conviction  that  infinite  consequences  are  to  follow  the  neglect  or  the 
fidthfnl  performance  of  this  duty  to  the  yotxng. 

With  these  essential  prerequisites  to  success,  we  feel  assured  thst 
whoever  wiU  deliberately  fix  his  purposes  high  in  the  swene  heavens, 
with  respect  to  his  labors  and  duties  in  moral  culture,  ever  trusting  to  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  that  All  Wise  Being  who  created  the  human 
•eul  itself,  and  all  its  capacities  for  en joyment,-Hsuch  a  teacher,  we  say, 
will  certainly  advance  one  step  beyond  mere  assent  to  the  assertion, 
that  moral  culture  exceeds  in  importance  all  other  duties  of  the  ^ue 
educator.  x.  v.  c. 

Sanduskt,  Kov*,  18S3. 

SANDUSKY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

TEACaxa*B  OLASB— THBORT  AND  PRACTICB  OF  TEA.CHIHO. 

Saturday,  November  12ih,  1853. 

MOBAL  OuiffUBB. 

1.  Please  to  state  the  distinction  between  Physical  and  Moral  Com^ 
age,  and  give  an  example,  real  or  supposed,  of  each. 

2.  Can  the  nature  of  this  virtue  be  explained  to  children,  and  can 
they  be  taught  to  practice  it  ? 

3.  If  you  think  Moral  Courage  can  be  cultivated  in  the  young,  how 
would  you  undertake  to  secure  the  full  expression,  at  proper  times,  of 
their  honest  convictions? 

4.  How  would  you  undertake  to  secure  the  practice  of  Moral  Courage 
in  the  daily  deportment  of  pupils  ? 

5.  Beyond  the  ordinary  incidents  and  duties  of  the  school-room,  and 
besides  the  influence  of  proper  precept  and  example,  can  you  name 
any  special  instrumentalities  for  the  cultivation  of  Moral  Courage  in 
your  pupils? 

Intbllsotual  Cu^TUBl. 

1.  Bo  you  approve  of  the  introduction  into  your  school,  of  any  exer- 
cises of  a  general  character,  not  connected  with  regular  lessons  and 
recitations  ? 

2.  If  you  approve  of  Isuch  exercises,  what  advantages  do  you  expect 
may  be  derived  from  them? 

8.  What  kind  of  general  exercises  do  you  think  best  adapted  to  your 
school? 
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4.  How  frequently  would  you  think  it  well  to  direct  the  attention 
of  your  l^upils  to  subjeots  not  connected  with  their  regular  studies  ? 

5.  Would  you  hate  such  ezercise3>  at  stated  times,  or  not,  and  how 
much  time  would  you  allow  for  any  one  general  eierciae  ? 

Saturday,  Niwemher  19th,  1863. 
Moral  Culture. 

1.  Please  to  give  an  instance  of  fidelity  to  any  duty  or  trust,  that 
you  have  ever  observed  among  children. 

2.  Do  you  think  that  this  virtue  may  be  cultivated  by  any  painsi^ 
taking  course  on  the  part  of  the  teacher? 

3.  Would  you  think  your  own  time  and  tliat  of  your  pupils,  well  ex- 
pended in  special  efforts  to  secure  entire  faithfulness  in  all  their  duties 
and  relations  ? 

4.  Would  a  liberal  share  of  your  attention  to  this  subject,  tend,  ulti- 
mately, to  diminish  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  your  pupils  ? 

5.  By  what  agencies,  and  in  what  manner,  would  you  undertake  to 
secure  entire  faithfulness  in  your  pupils,  to  every  trust  reposed  in  them  ? 

Intellectual  Culture. 
,    1.  Please  to  state  what  things  you  regard  as  essential  to  good  read- 
ing. 

2.  What  particular  qualities  constitute,  in  your  opinion,  the  highest 
excellence  in  reading  ? 

3.  Should  the  teacher  invariably  read  before  the  class  such  sentences 
as  require  more  than  ordinary  care  and  skill  in  their  delivery  ? 

4.  What  advantages  are  there  in  having  the  same  sentence,  or  para- 
graph, read  by  several,  or  all  of  the  members  of  the  reading  class  ? 

5.  What  advantages  are  there,  if  any,  in  having  a  class  read  in  con- 
cert occasionally? 


.f^ 


Smprtintt  of  (0mtal  3^tt|ioiti  is  i^itt^iiitttt  suit  %\^\sxi. 

« 

In  teaching  <  elementary  Mathematics,  there  are  two  extremes  to 
be  avoided.  One  consists  in  stating  no  principles,  and  the  other  in 
giving  a  multiplicity  of  rules.  There  are  now  but  few  teachers  who 
•carry  out,  ki  their  kstmction,  the  method,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
quite  popular^  (tf  giving  no  rulos  to  the  pupil.    It  is  found  that  general 
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prineiples  mtut  become  sabjects  of  tkooghi,  as  primeiple$,  wbeiher 
enunciated  in  the  book,  or  by  the  teacher,  or  by  the  papil.  There 
must  be  Lindmarkfl  in  Arithmetio  as  irell  aa  in  Grammar,  and  the  wape- 
riority  of  the  skillfbl  teacher  appears  in  his  selectaon  of  these. 

The  prevailing  &iilt  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  giving  too  many 
rules.  Instead  of  a  clear  statement  of  general  methods,  we  find  in  most 
of  our  books  a  great  variety  of  rules  for  particular  cases.  The  mind 
of  the  pupil  is  confused  in  his  endeavors  to  recollect  the  paiticuLir  rule 
applicable  to  the  case  before  him. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  Beduction  of  Denominate 
numbers  in  most  of  our  Arithmetics.     The  pupil  is  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  Fractions,  both  Common  and  Decimal,  and  therefore  needs 
no  specific  rules  for  the  management  of  cases  involving  Fractions.     I 
take  up  an  Arithmetic  at  random,  and  find  a  rule  ''  To  reduce  fractions 
of  a  given  denomination  to  the  fraction  of  a  higher ; "  another  rule, 
''To  reduce  fractions  of  a  given  denomination  to  the  fraction  of  a 
lower ;  "  another,  "  To  reduce  a  compound  number  to  the  fraction  of  a 
higher  denomination ;"  another,  "  To  reduce  fractions  of  a  given  denom- 
ination to  their  value  in  integers  of  lower  denominations ; "  another  "  To 
reduce  a  compound  number  to  the  decimal  of  a  higher  denomination ; '' 
another,  '*  To  reduce  a  decjmal  of  a  given  denomination  to  a  whole  or 
compound  number  of  a  lower  denomination . ' '  Here  we  have  six  particular 
rules,  besides  the  two  great  rules  for  the  two  kinds  of  Redaction,  making 
eight  in  all.     And  some  books  contain  ten.     One  would  expect  that 
the  pupil  would  become  confused  in  trying  to  recollect  the  particular 
rule,  and  all  our  experience  in  examinations  confirms  this.      The  last 
two  cases  cited  above  are  of  constant  use  in  the  applications  of  Mathe- 
matics to  Philosophy,  yet  most  students  in  Arithmetic  find  difiiculty  in 
applying  them. 

We  believe  that  the  two  great  principles  of  Reduction  are  sufficient 
for  all  the  cases.  If  it  is  required  to  reduce  4  hours,  5  minutes,  and 
20  seconds  to  the  decimal  of  a  day,  it  must  be  done  by  division.  In 
prindple,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  reducing  500000  seconds  to  days. 
Afd  so  with  the  inverse  proUem.  We  reduce,  .875  days  to  hours, 
taiintites,  and-  seconds,  as  we  reduce  20  days.  The  teacher  should  work 
jm  example  or  two  in  each  case  for  his  class,  and  show  them  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  two  general  rules  for  all  the  cases  that  can  occur. 

A  like  remark  might  be  made  en  the  subject  ni  peretntage.  A  dear 
idea  that  9  per  cent,  of  any  number  is  0-100  of  il»  must  first  he  obtain- 
ed, and  then  the  principle  may  be  applied  to  all  the  cases.  We  tUak 
that  all  the  rules  for  particular  cases  do  more  harm  than  benefit.     It 
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yfovld  be  better  diat  the  rale,  ''multiply  by  half  the  number  of 
months,"  for  ikistande,  should  neyer  be  found  in  the  text  book,  unless 
it  were  in  a  foot  note.  We  would  say  the  same  respecting  minute  rules 
for  finding  interest  for  days.  The  student  will  make  all  these  rules 
better  for  Mmself,  if  he  has  occasian  for  them. 

In  reducing  fractions  to  equiTslenikiTBetions  having  a  eommon  denom- 
inator, we  believe  the  best  general  rule,  is  that  for  nrultiplying  each 
numerator  into  all  the  denominators  ezeept  its  own.  If  the  prineiple 
on  which  this  rule  is  based,  is  dearly  seen,  the  intelligent  pupil  will 
3Qon  become  &miliar  with  the  methods  for  abbreyiation.  For  ourselves, 
we  never  use  the  method  by  the  least  common  multiple,  except  such 
multiple  is  obvious  by  inspection. 

In  the  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  we  prefer  always 
to  use  ib»  geneical  formula  for  completbg  the  square,  Sec.  That  is, 
after  the   equation  is  reduced  to  the  form  x^'\'*2px^sq,  we  require 

students  to  give  the  value  of  x  directly ;  thus,  xsss-^P^  /q-^p». 

We  never  multiply  by  4  times  the  coefficient,  &c.,  or  iise  any  other 

methods  which  the  books  often  contain.     Time  is  saved  by  always  using 

the  above  general  method. 
Uabietta.  C!ollbox,  Nov.,  1693.  i.  w.  a. 


For  the  Ohio  Joiunai  of  Kducation. 

.  Hr,  Edivor  ;--*-Ib  the  June  number  of  the  Journal,  is  an  article  un- 
^ec  this  head*  from- Prof.  Andrews.  We  are  actively  engaged  in  file- 
joentaiy  Instruotion,— have  waited  thus  long,  hoping  to  see  a  reply,  or 
some  additional  remaika  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  mean  time  have 
.•watched  thcoperaticma  of  mind  in  our  pupils ;  and  now,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  defdrenodlo  the  Professor  that  we  beg  leave  to  dsSkr  from  him, 
and  add  a  few  thoughts  of  our  own.  We  do  this  for  two  reMpqs :  if 
we  are  wrong,  we  wish  to  ba  corrected ;  if  right,  we  ^h  otbipB  to  be 
beoefited  by  our  experience  and  conclusions,  The  teacher  who  is  intex^ 
ested  will  do  well  to  turn  to  the  article,  page  203,  and  give  it  a  oarefitl 
perusal,  for  the  better  understandmg  of  what  follows. 

**  Does  this  speUing  afford  any  help,  and  if  so,  what  is  it?"    The 
aonnds  of  letters  are  arbitncry  to  their  fona,  (if  we  ezeept  0,)  but  the 
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Bomids  of  syllables,  liaye  a  relation,  to  aonie  extaot,  to  Ifie  letten  Ihift 
compose  them.  Experience  proves  this.  A  sdiolar  Buk  at  a  word. 
Tell  him  to  spell  it.  He  is  too  slow  in  pronouncing  the  letten,  and 
&il8  again.  "  Spell  it  quicker."  He  does  so  and  the  combined  sound 
appears,  and  he  pronounces  the  word.  If  he  hSl  a  second  time,  speD 
it  for  him.  We  almost  alwaja  succeed  in  making  a  scholar  read  his 
own  lesson.  Mr.  Page  cautions  us  not  to  hdp  a  scholar,  where  he  can 
help  himself.  In  this  way  you  teach  two  lessons:  ibtt,  to  spell;  sec- 
ond, that  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  depends  upon  its  letters. 

The  same  day  that  we  read  the  artide,  we  entered  the  sdiool-room, 
with  the  mind  awake :  little  Sarah's  dsss  was  called— leasoo  on  pegs 
28,  McOnffey's  First  Reader,— the  kst  li^ie  of  spellmg  fiftU  to  her/ 
Out  of  the  nz  words,  she  read  the  following,  and  pronouneed  without 
help,  yiz :  *^  washes,  summer,  pleasant,  hranekes"  We  have  no  reason 
to  belieTe,  she  ever  read  or  saiw  these  words  befcne.  Silent  letters,  and 
those  where  two  or  more  take  the  place  of  one  are  difficulties ;  but  do 
not  help  the  pupil  too  much,  or  too  soon.  We  sometimes  give  <^enoe 
to  an  ambitious  scholar,  in  this  way.  Tell  him  to«  leave  out  the  alenft 
letters-and  pronounce  the  others ;  if  ph  have  the  sound  of/*,  explain  and 
tell  him  to  pronounce :  he  will  be  more  likely  to  remember  the  word  at 
sight,  and  the  spelling,  too,  than  if  you  tell  him  the  name  of  the  word 
at  once. 

If  "  bojf  "  is  the  first  word  the  child  learns,  the  Professor  is  right  to 
say  **  he  depends  upon  his  teacher  for  the  knowledge  that  the  three  let* 
ters  (-o-y  spell  boy.  But  after  he  has  attained  that  knowledge,  is  he  to 
make  no  further  use  of  it  ?  Will  not  that  combination  of  sound,  (if  he 
spell  it  audibly,)  asrist  him  in  others  ? 

By  tlM  illustraUon  of  the  "  free,"  we  understand,  that  we  are  to  shew 
a  word  to  the  scholar,  tell  him  the  name — another,  the  name,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  boidc.  The  rery  thought  of  sudi  a  course  is  exhaustbig  I 
Where  are  the  teacher's  labors  to  end?  Has  he  to  tell  the  names  of 
forty  thousand,  or  more,  words?  We  might  teaeh  the  pronouns  and 
one  or  two  small  classrs  of  words,  but  a  step  fbrtker  and  my  eounge 
would  fiuL 

Bu#|et  us  inquire  into  the  opOTations  of  our  own  minds  while  read- 
•iqg.  If  we  come  to  a  word,  with  which  we  are  nm^quainted,  or  if  it 
were  possible  to  write  a  word,  (eyauynal)  whidi  the  Professor  himself, 
had  never  seen  or  heard,  what  would  be  the  lirst  effort  of  mind,  with 
him  or  us?  Would  we  not  like  the  child  beg^  to  spell  %  "  trunk, 
branekeSf  leaves,  treef"    Do  we  not,  in  fiust,  analyse  each  and  evetj 
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word,  as  wd  read  f  Bat  jon  will  say,  we  do  it  with  the  eye.  Tnie : 
we  do,  and  we  read  at  nghi.  But  how  shall  we  teach  the  child  to  do 
it  ?  Look  a  little  fxirther.  While  the  eye  analyzes  the  letters,  does  not 
the  mind  as  quickly  comprehend  their  sound  ?  Is  there  not  the  analy%i$ 
of  sound  ^vag  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  other?  If  the  word  '*  tree  " 
is  spoken,  does  not  the  mind  comprehend  the  form  and  number  of  the 
letters  (and  the  thing  itself,  even  if  not  present,)  that  compose  it,  as 
quickly  as  the  ear  catohes  the  sound  ?  And  yi^  versa,  does  not  the  mind 
analyze  the  sound  of  words  when  the  letters  are  presented  to  the  eye, 
even  if  the  letters  are  not  spoken?  If  this  conclusion  is  correct,  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  necessary  for  the  scholar  to  be  ^miliar,  not  only  with  the 
analysis  of  letters,  but  also  of  sounds  in  order  to  read  at  sight ;  yea, 
more,  since  they  do  not  always  correspond.  The  question  now  is,  how 
shall  we  teach  a  scholar  to  comprehend  the  sound  of  the  combined  let- 
ters, as  quickly  as  the  eye  does  the  form  of  the  letters  in,  the  combina 
tion  ?  By  audibly  reading  the  letters  of  the  word  we  teach  both.  And 
both  are  equally  necessary. 

In  the  October  number,  page  852,  we  find  the  following :  "I  hold 
and  stand  ready  to  prove,  that  a  child  can  be  taught  to  read  and  spell 
the  Bomanic  print  much  quicker,  and  at  the  same  time  will  become  a 
much  better  reader  and  speller,  by  first  learning  to  read  the  Phonetio 
print."  Has  not  sound  somethii^  to  do  in  this  case  ?  It  might  seem 
a  natural  course  to  select  words  and  syllables,  in  which  the  element- 
sounds  are  found,  and  make  them  the  first  lessons  after  the  alphabet. 
But  this  would,  in  a  manner,  be  stepping  back  in  the ''  cAs  and  eis,  has 
and  ftif,'*  which  we  as  utterly  abominate  as  any  teacher. 

But  to  the  conclusion.  McGufi^  may  be  considered  as  good  author^ 
ity  to  decide  the  course  to  be  pursued.  In  his  Primer,  page  12,  is  the 
first  reading  lesson.  It  is  also  given  in  the  same  order  and  directed  to 
be  spelled  first.  On  the  three  following  pages,  we  find  the  reading  les- 
son only,  bnt  the  direction  is,  for  the  child  to  spell  each  word  in  the 
line:  then  read  as  on  page  12.  We  find  no  spelling  lines  till  page  20, 
and  these  are  *'  rat,  hat,^^  etc.  Then  the  spelling  of  the  reading  lesson 
is  to  be  done ''  on  the  book."  And  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  by  this  time, 
the  scholar  has  not  only  learned  to  read,  but  has  also  learned  to  study, 
(how  else  could  he,  but  by  such  a  course?)  and  at  the  twentieth  page, 
he  can,  now,  study  a  spelling  lesson  and  spell  it  "  off  .the  book."  The 
spelling  too,  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  greatly  to  assist  him.  How  long 
we  are  to  pursue  this  course  he  does  not  tell  us.  However,  since  the 
study  of  this  subject,  we  have  seen  an  error— or  realized  it  more -^  in 
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our  own  oourao,  by  keejping  a  child  in  this  kind  of  speUiDg  quite  too 
long,  and  we  do  feel  trolj  gratefdl  to  the  Professor  for  "  waking  "  ns 
np  on  the  subject.  Our  general  rule  has  been  from  two  to  six  months, 
—from  thirty  to  fifty  pages  in  McGoffey's  First  Header — according  to 
the  ability  of  the  child.  These  can  probably  be  shortened.  As  soon 
as  the  child  has  v>M  learned  the  elementary  sounds,  he  is  then  pre- 
pared to  depend  upon  himself,  in  part  at  least. 

The  first  objection,  (p.  205^)  is  made  to  disappear;  the  seoond,^- 
''  It  induces  slow,  hesitating,  stumbling  habits  "  —  reqoirea  a  remark. 
These  habits,  we  do  not  think  necessarily  follow  the  aboye  conne. 
They,  as  well  as  others,  arise  from  carelessness  in  the  scholar,  or  teacher, 
or  both.  We  find  it  to  the  advantage  of  laige,  as  well  aa  small  schol- 
ars, to  read  their  spelBng  lessons  occasionally.  In  their  carelesBness 
they  often  study  wrong.  A  scholar  spells  wrong.  Tell  him  to  open 
his  book  and  read  the  woid — he  will  read  as  be  spelled  it — wrong: 
and  make  even  the  third  trial,  before  he  can  read  all  the  letters  and 
misplaoa  none.  We  do  not  condemn,  but  would  not  like  to  confine  our 
scholars  to  prtmouneing  words  only.  w.  p.  bbx^mxt. 

Olive  Fusnaoe,  laox  Hills  or  Lawbkkce  Co. 
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3Klitinrnlngi(* 
No.  vin. 

PABT  YI.— LUMINOUS  PHENOMENA. 

115.  Under  this  head  are  embraced  Meteorites,  Shooting  Stars  and 
Meteoric  Showers,  and  the  Aurora  Borealis.  "Meteorites  are  those 
solid  fieiy  bodies  which  from  time  to  time  visit  the  earth,  sweeping 
through  the  sky  with  immense  velocity  in  every  direction."  Doling 
their  progress  ezpk)8ions  usually  occur,  fiillowed  by  the  fiillof  stones  to 
which  the  name  of  aerolites  is  given.  From  '  *  Brocklesby 's  Elements  of 
Meteorology,"  '*  Muller's  Physvos  and  Meteorology,"  the  "  Pzoeeedings 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  and 
many  other  sourcei^  numerous  interesting  and  well  attested  instances 
of  the  faU  of  aecoStes  or  meteoric  stones  may  be  gathered.  To  these 
the  reader  is  referred. 

116.  Meteors  or  meteorites  are  usually  visible  only  a  few  seconds; 
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bnt  from  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  Brooklesby  befiore  tbe  American  Ano- 
ciation  in  1851,  I  take  the  following  account  of  a  most  remarkable 
mete<Mr,  seen  by  a  Mr.  Ghiylord  Wells  on  tiia  eastern  slope  of  the  Tal- 
oot  mountain  (near  Hartford,  Ct.,)  on  the  eyening  of  the  third  of 
October,  1850.  The  eyening  was  clear  and  the  moon  near  the  meri- 
dian, wlwn  "  Mr.  Wells  saw^  a  little  south  of  west,  and  full  60  deg. 
abore  the  horiaon,  a  bright  meteor  apparently  a  foot  in  diameter.  It 
shone  with  an  orange  hue ;  and  below  it  was  a  train  which  seemed  to  be 
fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  in  length,  fan-shaped,  and  possessing  an  apparent 
breadth  at  its  further  extremity  of  full  two  feet."  **  The  meteor  rose 
from  west  to  east  with  a  slow  and  steady  motijpn,"  and  in  its  progress 
it  passed  aboye  or  to  the  nort^  of  the  moon ;  "  and  when  it  had  ^yed 
on  the  eastern  side,  direotly  turned  towards  the  south-east,  and  drop* 
ping  down  below  the  moon,  a  part  of  its  attendant  train  swept  oyer  the 
lunar  disk.".  It  gradually  dascended  to  the  horizon  in  the  soutihcastw 
The  obseryer  states  that  this  meteor  could  not  kaye  occupied  less  than 
three  minutes  in  moyingthe  lengUi  of  its  train ;  and  that  the  time  of  its 
yisibility  "  could  not  possibly  haye  been  less  than  an  hour,  and  was  • 
probably  an  hour  and  a  half."  , 

117.  Meteors  usualfy  moye  rapidly,  emitting  a  dazzKng  li^t,  and 
soon  disappear  with  one  or  more  explosions,  followed  frequently  by  a* 
whizzing  noise,  like  that  of  a  shiagle  whirled  through  the  air,  and  some- 
times, like  a  hot  iron  ball  plunged  into  water.  This  noise  after  the 
meteorite  disappears  is  from  the  falling  aerolite.  About  ten  years 
since,  the  writer  was  sitting  in  an  east  room,  just  as  the  darkness  of 
eyening  was  commg  on,  when  suddenly  the  room  was  lighted  up  with 
the  brightness  of  day,  and  in  about  a  minute  the  light  as  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, and  an  explosion  at  the  same  instant  was  heard.  Others, 
who  at  the  time  were  sitting  in  the  west  door  of  the  house,  saw  directly 
before  them,  in  the  western  sky,  a  brilliant  ball  of  fire,  appearing  as 
large  as  the  fiodl  moon.  The  light  seen  in  the  east  room  must  haye 
been  from  the  illuminated  atmosphere  and  not  from  the  direct  rays  of' 
the  meteor. 

118.  Tbe  origin  of  meteorites  is  differently  explained  by  different 
philosophers.     Brocklesby  enumerates  fiye  hypotheses  to  account  fer- 
their  origin,  viz : — 

1st.  That  they  are  ejected  from  terrestrial  yoloanoes. 
2d.  That  they  are  pipduced  in  the  atmosphere,  being  formed  fromi 
the  gases  exhaled  from  the  earth.  * 

8d*  That  they  are  thrown  from  lunar  yoloanoes. 
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4di.  That  tbej  aie  teirefitarial  oomdts  zeToIyiDg  about  the  enik  liko 
the  moon. 

5tfa.  That  they  are  oelealU  bodies,  revolyrag  aboot  the  aim  like  tke 
planets,  and  encountered  by  the  earth  in  its  aoiuial  progrees. 

119.  The  first  three  of  these  hypotheses  are  liable  to  great  if  soi 
insuperable  objections.  The  fourth  supposes  the  earth  to  ppaseaB  a 
system  of  comets  like  the  sun ;  which,  like  those  roTcdTing  about  the 
sun»  have  extended  orbits,  and  only  oocaaionany  approach  so  near  the 
earth  as  to  be  visible.  At  such  times  the  meteorite,  which  we  are  bj  no 
means  to  suppose  ordinarily  self-luminous,  enters  ofnr  atmoqihere  with 
such  immense  velocity  aa^  condense  the  air  before  it  to  sueh  a  d^ree 
as  to  evolye  snffident  heat  to  ignite  the  meteor  and  generate  gaaes 
within,  the  ezpansiTe  force  of  which  produces  explosioDs,  throwmg  off 
fragments,  which  come  within  the  attraotiye  mfluenee  of  the  earth  and 
jEUl  asjtteteoric  stones,  while  the  meteorite  itself  passes  onward  on  its 
course. 

120.  The  fifth  hypotheos,  that  of  Ghaladni,  is  adopted  by  Mulier. 
^is  supposes  meteorites,  shooting  stais,  ete.,  to  be  "masses,  which, 

like  the  planets,  revolve  round  the  sun,  and  being  drawn  widiin  the 
sphere  Of  the  earth's  attraction,  faOH.  She  fire  and  light  aooompanying 
Ihem "  are  ascribed  to  "  an  atmosphere  of  iniammable  gas,  which 
inflames  on  entering  into  the  ozygenixed  atmoqihere  of  our  earth."  By 
aipposing  vast  numbers  of  these  bodies  to  be  scattered  through  spaee, 
and  aU  revolving  around  the  sun,  and  "  swarms  of  them  to  fonn  a  ring 
round  that  body,  and  further,  that  the  plane  of  this  ring  outs  the  earth's 
orbit  at  a  definite  point,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  poiodie  showers 
of  falling  stars." 

121.  These  periodic  showers  are  observed  firom  the  12th  to  the  14tili 
of  November,  and  on  the  10th  of  August  On  the  12th  and  13th  of 
November,  1833,  they  appeared  to  fall  almost  in  oontact,  like  flakes  of 
snow  in  a  snow-storm,  and  it  was  calculated  that  in  the  course  of  nine 
hours  no  less  than  240,000  fell." 

122.  Prof.  Obnstead,  in  an  inteiftsting  paper  on  the  Zodiacal  light, 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  American  AssociatioB,  1851, 
^establishes  these  five  points : — 

Ist.  The  Zodiacal  Light  is  a  nebulous  body. 
2d.  It  has  a  revolution  around  the  sun. 

3d.  It  reachee  beyond  and  /let  over  the  earth's  orbit  at  the  time  of 
ithe  !^ovember  meteoric  showers. 

4th.  That  its  period]0.time  is  oommensurable  with  that  of  the  earth. 
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Sth.  That  in  iike  m^fioHoNihowocB  in  Noyember,  the  meteors  are 
finally  seen  to  oome  firom  the  extreme  portions  of  the  xodiacal  light. 

From  these  &ets  he  veiy  reasonably  infers  that  these  meteoric  show- 
ers are  dne  to,  or  at  least  connected  with,  the  zodiacal  light. 

123.  Aerolites,  while  they  difier  greatly  from  eaeh  other,  hare  always 
the  sane  general  form  and  appearance.  This  form  is  that  of  an  oUiqne 
pyramid,  with  "  a  black,  shining  cmst,  as  if  the  body  had  been  coated 
with  pitch."  The  fracture  is  of  an  ash  gray  color.  They  always  con- 
tain malleaUe  metallic  iron,  mickel  and  chrome. 

124.  For  acconnts  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  canses  of  the  Anrora  Borealicr,  and  the  Zodiacal 
Light,  the  reader  is  referred  to  th»  anthers  m  freqaently  allnded  to  in 
these  articles :  to  their  works  the  writer  is  indebted  for  most  of  what 
has  been  here  so  imperfectly  g^en.  a.  n.  s. 

.    Qr^ntix^ia  FaiuftB  Sbmivabt, 


i»mai  nf  f  amtr. 


In  a  former  article  it  has  been  shown  that  all  the  forms  in  which 
power  manifests  itself,  as  water  power,  wind  power,  tide  power,  the 
power  of  combustion  and  the  power  of  yital  action,  axe  easily  reducible 
to  two  heads,  viz :  those  due  to  gravity  and  those  dne  to  combustion. 
It  is  also  shown  that  these  are  neially  but  diffiarent  expressions  for  one 
and  the  same  thing,  viz :  attraction.  And  what  is  attraction  but  the 
manifestation  of  the  direct  power  of  Qon,  acting  tiirongh  the  molecules 
of  matter  ? 

How  conclusive  is  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Ood,  omnipresent 
€md  aU  powerjvl  /  Not  the  Bible  aloae,  or  chiefly,  but  eveiy  object 
!n  nature,  every  branch  of  science  boldly  proclaims  the  truth,  and  openly 
defies  contradiction.  I  believe  it  susceptible  of  the  most  ample  demon- 
stration that,  reasoning  logically  from  scientific  principles  alone,  every 
important  principle  of  science  must  be  abandoned,  or  the  existence  of  a 
God  admitted.  The  sun,  with  each  glistening  star,  is  radiant  with  this 
glorious  theme ;  the  moon  and  eveiy  planet  reflect  the  same ;  the  laws 
of  Kepler  and  Newton  are  but  verbal  expressions  of  this  grand  idea. 
Chemistry^  from  every  retort,  and  crucible,  and  test  tube,  utters,  in 
Unmistakable  tones,  there  is  a  GK>d !    But  the  philosopher,  the  chemist 
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And  die  astronomer  deal  only  wi^h  matter,  BpA  wMle  ift  is  one  of  the 
best  established  principles  of  science  that  matter  is  inert,  powerless,  the|^ 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  meet  with  power.  Now,  whose  power  is 
that  with  which  the  man  of  science  meets  in  all  his  inveedgations,  and 
which  the  mechanie  and  the  artizan  so  fhoughtleaslj,  hecanse  so  eon- 
stantlj,  invoke  in  all  their  works )  Science,  if  interrogated,  answers 
loudly,  dearly,  nnmistakably — 4kQ power  of  God!  She  says — Every 
particle  of  matter  is  endowed  by  its  Creator  with  certain  forces,  which 
man  b  commissioned  to  use,  in  obedienc«i  to  ceiiun  established  laws ; 
and  these  fi>rce6  proclaim  an  Oikniprbssnt  God. 

Let  US  consider  luiefly  the  sources  of  power  in  the  common  aceepta- 
tion  of  ttese  teqps.  We^ have  sesB  that  all  power  is  dne  to  gram^ot 
comkusUcn^  and  these  terms  point  directly  to  the  sources  in  a  more 
general  sense.  Gravity  may  be  defined  as  that  which  causes  masses  to 
approach  or  tend  towards  each  other.  But  the  gravitation  of  masses  is, 
of  coHflte,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  gravi^  of  their  atoms.  Hence,  it 
follows  that  eveiy  particle  of  this  ea]:th,  and  not  only  so,  but  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  solar  system,  if  not  every  one  in  the  universe, 
f  s  a  depository  of  power,  which  man  may  and  does  use  in  all  the  various 
ways  in  which  water  power,  wind  power  and  tide  power  are  applied. 
How  interesting  the* thought  that  not  a'particle  in  the  universe  is  idle/ 
Not  an  atom  hut  cKeerfuUy  performs  its  aUoUed  tadc !  What  a  lesson 
for  man  !  Shall  matter  •i\a}aoit  and  immortal  mind  be  idle?  Shall  ne 
particle  ever  for  a  moment  cease  to  work  fbr  the  good  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  his  Maker  ?  and  shall  man  forget  the  good  of  his  fellow  man 
and  the  honor  of  his  God? 

This  source  of  power  is  unlimited,  and  its  snsceptibility  to  useful  ap* 
plication  almost  infiiu^.     But  i^n  this  I  need  not  enlarge. 

The  term  Combustion  points  to  an  important  source  of  power.  Be- 
neath the  earth's  surface  lie  vast  beds  of  coal.  "  This  material,"  in 
the  words  of  another,  *'  like  a  watch  wound  up,  is  matter  in  a  state  of 
power,  or  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  ready  to  rush  into  combi- 
nation with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  as  soon  as  the  initial  action  is 
given,  and  to  evolve  power  in  the  |brm  of  heat  until  the  whole  is  con- 
sumed. It  has  been  proved  that,  cm  an  average,  four  ounces  of  coal  is 
sufficient  to  draw,  on  a  railway,  one  ton  a  mile.  It  has  also  been  found 
by  experiment  that  a  man  working  on  a  tread  mill  continuously  for 
eight  hours,  will  efevate  one  and  a  half  million  of  pounds  one  foot  high. 
Now,  good  Cornish  engines  will  perform  the  same  work  by  the  expen- 
diture of  the  power  of  one  pound  and  a  half  of  coal.     It  follows  firom 
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Awe  daU  that  about  five  tons  of  ^al  would  evolve  as  much  power, 
during'  ite  combustion,  as  would  be  equal  to  the  continued  labor  of  an 
ablebodied  man  for  twentj  years,  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  per  daj^  or, 
in  oiker  words,  to  the  average  power  of  a  man  during  the  active  period 
of  his  life."  Beneath  the  soil  of  our  great  coal  basins  Providence  has, 
theiel^re,  stored  away  an  iacakmlable  amount  of  power,  *'  a  power 
equivalent  to  the  united  force  of  myriads  of  giants,  ready,  like  the 
giaats  of  AkdcUn,  to  be  called  into  activity  by  the  lamp  of  science,  and, 
as  its  obedient  slave,  to  ftoild  cities,  to  transport  palaces,  or  remove 
numntaiiis."  s.  n.  b. 

GsjLHvnuB  Fbvale  Sbxi^stabt. 


MlBGSSLLAMmVB. 

[OOSITIHUI]).] 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  our  whol*  system  of 
education,  to  impart  a  new  energy,  and  aroijise  a  vigor  that  would  be 
otherwise  unknown,  to  the  whole  body  of  menta^  faculties  in  every  pupil. 
They  lose  sight  of  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  education,  who  suppose 
that  the  main  business  of  the  teacher  i^  to  impart  to  the  scholar  a  given 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  that  when  that  knowledge  is  imparted  to 
the  pupil,  and  by  some  process  absorbed  by  him,  the  business  of  th^ 
teacher  is  accomplished.  It  most  frequently  happens  that  nearly  the 
whole  amount  of  information  in  the  different  branches  of  study,  which 
a  pupil  gains,  becomes  of  itself  almost  useless  so  far  as  real  practice  i^ 
concerned.  How  few,  in  after  life,  use  the  History  or  Arithmetic  to  any 
great  extent,  or  Philosophy,  or  Chemistry,  or  Algebra,  which  they 
studied  during  their  school  days.  The  anvil,  the  plow,  the  carpenter's 
tools,  the  trowel,  the  lootQi^  call  for  kinds  aud  degrees  of  knowledge  of 
which  their  books  never^  gave  them  the  slightest  intimation.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  it  should  be  considered  necessary  for  all  the  youth  of 
our  countiy  to  pass  through  the  preliminary  training  of  our  schools  in 
order  to  hope  for  much  success  in  the  occupations  they  are  deslijned  to 
follow,  when  apparently  the  vaoous  exercises  of  the  school  room  have 
little  or  no  connection  with  these  ooeupations.  This  connection  is 
certfunly  not  apparent,  even  to  a  large  majority  of  those  w}io  teach;  nor 


# 
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can  it  be  expected  that  Tviere  thb  connectkm  ib  not  dear  boih  to  teaelier 
and  pupil,  the  benefit  of  the  school  to  the  scholar  will  be  anjlhiiig  but 
of  the  lowest  and  most  doubtful  character. 

Many  an  intellect  can  mourn  the  untimely  blight  it  reeeived  wiUan 
the  precincts  of  the  school  room ;  and  muMitades,  whose  age  penaits 
them  to  review  their  school-room  dajQ»  confess  that  their  books  ipere  as 
narcotics  to  their  minds,  and  filled  them  with  mists  and  darkness  instead 
of  light.  They  were  chloroformed,  nor  did  they  awake  until  time  had 
erased  the  marks  of  the  teacher's  hand.  Th0  books,  filled  with  precUiBa 
knowledge,  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  but  rather  those  who  haire 
used,  with  bungling  skill,  the  means  they  aflfori  of  adding  new  power 
to  mind,  and  of  causing  a  soul  to  be  bom  again.  The  mamter  in 
which  knowledge  is  to  be  imparted  is  almost  as  much  a  matter  of  im- 
portance ^a  the  knowledge  itself,  and  in  many  cases  of  more  even. 
Many  -teach  as  though  they  lived  in  the  antediluvian  ages,  when  men 
could,  by  acquiring  a  little  knowledge  during  a  whole  century,  die  with 
high  acquirements.  The  pupil's  habit  of  doing  business  in  the  school 
room  in  most  cases  becomes  his  habit  of  doing  buabess  during  life. 

This  view  of  the  duties  and  respalisibilities  of  the  teacher  aeemed  to 
be  entertained  by  the  teachers  in  the  Boston  High  School.  They 
seemed  to  me  to  use  knowledge  as  a  meant  as  well  as  an  end.  Knowl- 
edge with  them  was  a  steel  hook  to  drag  up  from  its  dark  depths  what- 
ever of  curious  power  ky  hid  in  the  miads  of  their  pupils.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Boston  Schools  have  really  the  preeminence 
among  the  schools  0i  our  land  they  owe  it  as  much  to  this  object  of 
education  as  anything  else.  This  ia  the  principle  that  constantly 
accompanies  and  governs  each  recitation.  Progress  Is  measured,  not 
by  the  number  of  pages  studied,  but  by  the  amount  of  mental  energy 
developed  and  rendered  available  to  the  pupil.  Hence  the  recitation 
in  French,  to  which  I  was  listening  in  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  Eng- 
lish Department,  found  no  one  flagging.  Eveiy  one  was  most  thoroughly 
engaged  in  the  work.  There  was  no  time  lost  between  question  and 
answer.  How  frequently  have  I  seen  pupils  gazing  upon  nothing,  while 
striving  to  haul  up  an  answer  from  some  dark  mental  comer ;  but  I  saw 
none  of  that  class  there.  There  was  more  business  done  in  one  half 
hour  during  that  recitation  than  I  ever  saw  done  in  an  equal  time  in 
any  other  school  room.  I  felt  it  to  be  a  perfect  treat  to  sit  and  hear 
this  exercise.  I  could  not  understand  scarcely  anything  of  the  recita- 
tion, but  the  energetic  manner  in  whicH  the  whole  matter  was  conducted 
was  perfectly  delightful ;  it  came  more  nearly  to  my  standard  of  a  fine 
recitation  than  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
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The  teacher  remarked  that  if  I  was  tired  with  this  recitation,  he 
would  gox)n  with  something  else.  It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the 
illlole  sehool,  48  in  number,  were  engaged  all  at  one  time.  Most 
teachers  would  have  been  looking  around  for  some  means  to  give  their 
pupils  a  little  respite,  and  some  time  to  prepare  for  something  more,  but 
he  seemed  to  think  that  t^y  should  have  done  their  studying  beforei, 
and  that  then  was  the  time  to  work. 

Many  maps  were  bung  around  the  room,  the  handiwork  of  the  pupils. 
Their  hats  and  caps  were  hung  on  pegs  around  the  walls  in  places  con- 
venient for  the  pupils  t»  take  them  on  goii^out. 

I  was  so  much'  interested  with  the  working  of  the  teaoher,  that  I 
tnrote  in  my  note  book  many  of  the  expressions  which  he  used  while 
running  his  rapid  career  over  the  recitations.  They  w31  appear  dBa- 
jointed  and  out  of  place  here  of  course,  nor  will  anything  that  I  can  say 
or  do,  gi?e  them  the  force  with  which  they  fell  from  his  lips — **  What 
a  silly  fellow  you  were,  the  other  day,  to  make  so  many  mistakes !  " 
**Not  right — 'tis  n't  louA  enough — 't  isn't  anything!"  **  Do  yen 
want  to  borrow  a  watch  V  on  observing  an  unlucky  pupil  fumbling 
over  his  watch.  "  You  want  a  James'  cutting  machine  to  ydur  organs, 
to  cut  off  your  «'s  and  ^'s  I"  **  I  do  n't  know  but  that  you  could,  but 
this  one  said  .it' in  half  the  time."  ''  ¥ou  afe  a  great  fellow  for  ezoa- 
ses."  "  Don't  hear" — in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  a  half  a 
mile  off. 

All  these  expressions  were  uttered  dudng  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
lessons,  and  with  a  rapidity  andr  vigor  which  no  one  could  have  equaled 
who  had  not  accustomed  himself  to  it  by  hard  and  repeated  exercise. 
A  drone  could  not  have  lived  in  su(^  an  atmosphere.  The  very  excite- 
ment of  the  labor  going  on  around  him  would  have  galvanized  him  into 
insensibility  or  driven  him  away. 

I  thankfully  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  that  teacher  for  a  single 
lesson  on  the  improvement  of  time  in  teaching  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  c.  K. 


All  who  have  not  paid  their  subscriptions  for  this  year,  are  earnestly 
requested  to  do  so  during  this  month,  that  the  business  may  be  closed, 
and  that  the  Executive  Committee  mi^*  be  able  to  present  at  the  annual 
meeting,  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year. 


CiitorH'  ^Dttfalin* 


■  V^»v>^»^^^<WV%^j^^^«'^^ 


NuMBBOUB  letters  hare  been  received  by  Mr.  Ain>SBirs,  nrjrinjT  ^^  ^  deHiM 
all  the  tempting  offers  which  hare  been  made  him  from  different  sooroes,  tad  to 
cotitinne  in  the  sen-ice  of  the  State  Association.  After  mature  ddfberation,  he 
h$L3  decided  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Kenjon  College.  We  thinly  flat  none 
•Wtko  consider  all  the  circnmstances  can  find  fault  i0h  his  decision.  Few,  If  any, 
of  thon  who  have  ui^g^  hUn  to  a  different  oowie,  would  be  wfflfog  to  do  irlat 
they  have  aslied  of  hka :  to  be  absent  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the  7«ir, 
to  travel  and  labor  by  night  and  by  day ;  and  all  for  the  same  compensation  whidi 
he  might  receive  in  charge  of  a  good  school,  and  remain  quietly  at  home. 

For  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  fHends  of  education  In  our  own  and  oHMr 
States,  that  wehave  citizens  among  as  who  can  appreciate  untiring  devetiea  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  that  Teachers  are  not  alone  in  esteeming  higUj  tlie. 
the  abilities  and  services  of  Mr.  Andrews,  we  refer  thMH  to  the  character  sod 
standing  of  the  Trustees  who  hare,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  elected  him  Pres- 
ident of  his  Alma  Mater. 

We  respectfully  suggest  to  tho^e  who  have  manifested  so  strong  a  dMire  tliit 
Mr.  Andbews  should  contlaue  his  agency,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  ooo- 
tribnte  Itbecally  for  hiy  support,  that  the  Finaacial  Committee  will  be  glad  to 
recafcve  their  contributions,  lo we ver  generous,  and  apply  them  on  his  salary  Ite 
the  current  y«ar. 

We  have  received  within  a  few  weeks  reports  fh>m  school  examiners,  and  lists 
of  questions  used  in  their  exaq^inationti  sufl^cietat  to  fill  nterly  half  of  ttis  nam- 
ber:  some  of  these  we  hope  to  give  hereafter;  but  we  suppoaO  that  oil  vrotdd 
agree  with  ua,  that  it  wonl^  not  be  «ipedieBt  to  publish  so  laige  an  awmat  of 
such  matter  in  a  single  numier.  Reports  of  Teachers*  Institatea  &nd  Assodstioiis, 
and  the  resolutions  passed  at  their  meetings,  have  also  accumulated,  tH  Ivea^ 
pages  would  not  coi^tain  them ;  as  the  statistics  of  alt  the  institutes  will  so  soon 
%e  pnbli^ied  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Agent^  we  omit  the  notices  of  them 
which  would  otherwise  be  given. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  succeeded  in  completing  his^le  of  the  Ohio  School  Report^ 
excepting  Mr.  Lewis'  third  Report. 

Mr.  J.  Lynch,  of  Circleville,  has  a  complete  file  of  tho  "Ohio  School  Director," 
and  of  the  "Western  Academician,"  which  jsa  omitted  in  the  list  pabMedin 
our  last. 

Several  articles,  notices,  etc.,  intenddd  for  this  number,  are  in  type,  bat  hare 
been  laid  over  for  the  next. 


Kotices  of  Colleges,  Sohools,  etc. 
Kenyon  College.— During  the  last  month,  the  TmstcSes  o^  this  Institotion,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  in  the  State,  met  to  elect  a  President  Tiie  fol- 
lowing eonstitnte  the  Board :  ''  * 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  P.  MclLVAiNB,  D.p.,  President, 
Rev.  S.  A.  Bronson,  D.D.,    Rev.  T.  M.  Smith,  D.D.,       Hon.  J.  R.  Swan, 
«    R.  B.  Claxton,  D.0.,       "    J.McElroy,  "     N.G.Pendleton, 

<'    E.  Burr,D.D.,  Hon.  £.  T.  Sterlisg,  W.  Kinney,  Esq., 

"    J.  Muenscher,  D.D.,        *'    H.  B.  Curtis,  Hon.  R.  C.  Hnnl. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Bishop  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  maa  needed  fbr  the 
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office,  he  n^inated  Mr.  LoBiir  Andrews  ;  and  on  mation  of  Hon.  J.  R.  Swan, 
th^  nomination  wa«  ttnanimonsjy  confinned.  While  we  congrafnlate  the  friends 
of  the  CoI)€ige  npon  this  fortunate  selection,  and  feel  thotnhis  step  will  be  likely 
t^  secure  for  It  a  large  share  in  the  sympathies  of  the  friends  of  Education,  we 
r^oice  to  feel  that  Mr.  Andbews'  aflte^ctions  and  interest  will  not  be  in  the  least 
estranged  from  the  great  caus^  of  popular  education  in  which  he  has  done  sv^h 
efficient  service. 

Public  Schools.— The  p^H^le  of  St  ClairsYiUe  have  organized  their  SchooV^. 
on  Ihe  Union  plan.    Mr.  D.  T,  Moobe,  of  Franklin  College,  is  appointed  Prin- 
cipal.   Mr.  Moore  is  a  fine  scholar,  has  a  clear  head  and  a  good  heart,  and  main- 
tains a  devotion  to  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged  commensurate  with  the 

responsibility  of  his  station. 

■ 

Manraee  Ctty  Unioa  Sctool.— This  School  closed  its  fall  term  on  Friday.  Wq 
learn  that  the  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  term  were  of  a  highly  satisfactory 
eharacter,  in  all  the  Departments,  showing  fully  the  progress  that  the  pupils  are 
making  under  the  present  Board  of  Instructors.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  notice  in 
another  column,  that  Prof.  Page  has  been  engaged  for  another  term,  and  that 
after  a  week's  vacation,  this  Scfiiool  will  recommence  under  the  same  competent 
Board  of  Instructors.— ilfaumee  Biver  Times.  r^ 


Mr.  H.  H.  Babket  li  elected  Oemmissioner  of  Common  Schools  itf  Ohio,  by  a 
minority  of  22,349.    He  will  not  enter  upon  Ms  duties  tHl  Jannnry. 

Hon.  H.  Babmabd  of  Conn.,  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Cincinnati.    Whether  he  will  accept  is  not  yot  known. 

Mr.  X  B.  Beach,  late  Prfoelpal  of  the  Dpion  School  of  Jefferson,  AshtaMa 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Ironton. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Olket,  A.  M.,  recently  Principal  of  the  Union  School  ih  Perrys- 
burg,  has  been  appointed  Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natqi:a]  Sciences  in  an 
Institution  located  at  Kalaita20o,iIIia^. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Gut,  late  of  QpUefoi^^ne,  has  taken  cbarge  o§m  Seminaiy  in  George- 
town, Vermillion  Co.,  Illinois.  *        M'  • 

Mr.  D.  Akdebsok  has  been  appMntedljtapeiintenden^of  the  UnioYi  School  in 
New  tiisbon. 

■ 

Mr.  C.  S-  fiOTC^,  the  Agent  of  the  Phonetic  Association,  is  teaching  Phono^y 
to  a  class  in  the  Pouse  of  Refuge  near  Cincinnati. 

By  a  recent  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the^ublic  Schdioiis  of  Cincinnati,  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Teachers  have  been  increased  30  per  cent.'  ^his  makes  die  compen- 
sation of  the  Principals,  S1014. 

Several  of  theft-iends  and- patrons  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Pbabsoit,  IMncipal  of  the 
Schools  in  the  Nor^  i)istr|pt  in  this  cily,  recently  presented  him  the  sum  of  |75 
as  a  token  of  (heir  confidence  and  esteem. 

One  of  the  Teachers  named  in  our  last  is  still  without  a  situation.  Address  E. 
Cincinnati,  O.  « 

* 

Rev.  B.  B.  HosroBD,  of  Will&imstown,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Mental  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  in  Western  Reserve  College. 

f 


* 


*      • 
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A  xiiio«neeittiliit«* 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  f  etchers^  As^ociatios  will  be  at* 
^(Icd  in  Ck)liimbiu,  on  tbe  28th  and  29th  of  December  instant.  Addresses  will 
be  delivered  by  Hon.  H.  Mann,  and  Dr.  J.  Rat,  tKe  President ;  and  one  is  ex- 
pected from  ReT.  B.  ThoHson,  D.  D.  Several  Reports  will  fgtso  be  presented. 
Batertainment  will  be  proTided  for  Female  Teachei*^  and  efforts  will  be  made 
to  secnre  tiie  nsnal  redaction  of  fare  on  all  thelinoaof  conve^anc^  leading  to  tbe 
cily. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Friends  of  Female  Edacation 

whi  be  attended  in  Columbus^  on  the  27th  of  Dcceabec.    The  opening  Address 

•will  be  delirered  by  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Fi?ri>LET,  of  ChiUicolhe.    Essays  or  Reyerts 

are  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Sloak,  Prof.  J.  C.  Zachos,  and  Mrs.  P.  B. 

Wilber. 

The  second  anmal  meeting  c>f  the  Ohio  State  Phonetic  Association  will  be  held 
in  Colnmbns,  on  the  30th  of  December  next  |  the  da^  after  the  BMeting  of  the 
Ohio  State-Teacl\^'  AMociatioD.  Prof.  J.  C  Zachos,  afid  Hr.  Bekn  Piixah, 
will  address  the  JGd^cialfon.    Other  addresses  are  also  expected. 


The  first  number  of  volume  third  will  be  issned  before  the  first  of  JaniiMy,bat 
it  has  been  dftcide^  (contrary  to  the  plan  adopted  last  yeir,)  to  send  il  to  none 
eoBcept  those  who  order  it  •  It  is  rery  dcsirabia  that  oiders  shoold  in  all  cases  be 
aceompanied  ^  tiie  money;  still,  Teasers  who  can  not  coosistemljr  pay  tfU tk» 
close  of  t}ieir  teqpas,  wfU  lie  accommodated  as  heretofore.   ■ 

Ifvltoy  sabscribers  have  failed  to  receive  any  paitiAUQ*  namber  of  th»  Jonr- 
aal/they  tin  requested  to  give  notice  of  the  tame  as  soon  as  consistent^  and  the 
missing  numbers  wfll  be  supplied. 


f  THIRD  VOLinCE  OP  THE  QHIO  JO^KSMb  07  SDVOASIOH. 

The  Execuflve  Commitlee  take  ii)easiq«  in  ainoundx^  that  tiie  third  Totaime 
of  the  Joutnal  will  commence  wit4i  Januaiy^  and  be  issued  regularly  during^e 
coming  year.  Tb«  success  of  our  Aterprise  thus  far  is  gratifying  iiutie  extreme. 
The  two  volumes  of  more  than  400  pages  each,  already  publishUd,  W«  a  contri- 
btition  to  the  edncatiom^it^ture  of  the  countiy  of  which  the  Teachers  of  no 
State  need  be  ashamed.       \  "     ^  .  *  ' 

^     Grateful  for  t^e  success  4X  the  pftst,  for  the  generous  confidence  and  the  pa- 
tronage extended  to  fhc  Journal,  the  Conunittee  feel  bound  to  spare  no  effort 
'  which  will  render  the  coining  volifpie  worthy  of •«  iW'^^Sf  ^^^  liberal  than 
either  of  the  preceding  has  received.  *  Will  nqt  evei^e««tar«Dd  every  ftiend 
of  Education  aid  in  exiinding  its  circulation  ? 

Terms,  $1  p€r  copy.  The  firsthand  second  volumes,  neatly  bound,  can  be  had 
for  $1 25  each :  the  two  volumes,  bouad  in  one,  f^  $2  40.  If  ordered  1^  mail, 
bd  ccfits  in  stamps  must  be  iYiduied  for  the'^repgyai^it  of  each  valomOk  All 
orders  should  be  addressed,  Journal  qf  JtkLucation^  (kiumbuSf  O, 


M"" 


